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To'SYLVANliS URBAN, Gent. 1826 . 


Still Urban blooms with every verdure gay. 

And opes increasing beauties to the day. 

Declare, my Muse, the treasures of his page. 

And say what objects most the mind engage. 

Behold the realms brave Cortes won for Spain — 
The lands Pizarro stain’d with heaps of slain ! 
These, ripe for freedom, spurn Iberia’s sway. 

And victors, independent states display. 

Mark too the shore the famous Cabral found, 

With rich plantations cloth’d, and cities crown'd ! 
There Rio's stately towers in grandeur rise — 
Braganza’s empire meets the wond’ring eyes. 

Beneath the fervid heat of Afric’s beam 
Lo ! souls undaunted seek the Niger’s stream : * 
And there they find a people, courteous, mild — 
Unlike the tribes that roam the deserts wild. 
Behold, in difierent climes (mid frosts most hoar. 
Where driving snows descend, and tempests roar,) 
Intrepid Franklin and kis daring crew 
Their Polar course thro’ perils drear pursue. 

The Burmese War proclaims Britannia’s fame. 
Where Campbell’s troops ensur’d a lasting name. 
Tho’ many a warrior on the field lay dead. 

And the lamented hero Cursham bled. 

Yet was proud Ava’s King constrain’d to yield. 
The treaty sign, and conquer’d quit the field. 

Heard ye, alas ! the solemn knell of death ? 
Nichols no more inhales the morning’s breath ; 
But still his works display an ample store 
Of classic taste and antiquarian lore. 

Long will the kindred sons of genius mourn. 

And drop the tear of sorrow o’er his urn. 

Still in the circle of the recent year, 

Full many events of high import appear : 

These to rehearse the willing Muse withholds — 
For Urban’s Work the varied whole unfolds. 


Teversal Rectory ^ Dec. 30. 


William Rawlins. 


* Denham, Clapperton, &c. 
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PREFACE. 


ON closing the Ninety-sixth annual Volume of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, the Editors have to address their Readers with commingled feel- 
ings of gratitude and sorrow, — gratitude for the liberal ‘ patronage they 
continue to receive, and sorrow for the irretrievable loss of their late 
venerable coadjutor, Mr. Nichols. It is with reluctance they obtrude 
their private sympathies and regards on the public notice ; but when it 
is considered that the object of them has been the master-spirit of this 
Miscellany for the space of nearly half a century, a sufficient apology may 
exist for that apparent obtrusion. His editorial labours have raised a 
tablet to his memory, more durable than brass or sculptured marble ; 
these, corroded by the ravages of time, will perish ; but his pages {terc 
perennius) will survive the revolutions of distant ages. His talents 
have there reared a monument that will transmit his honoured name 
to posterity ; and his virtues will long remain embalmed in the grateful 
recollections of the literary world. His intellectual energies commu- 
nicated a vivifying principle to the circle in which he moved ; and the 
amiable qualities of his soul endeared him to his more immediate and 
social connexions. In the evening of his lengthened days, he might he 
compared to the setting sun ; — though he dazzled less, the mild radiance 
of his social virtues pleased the more. 

The merits of the venerable Mr. Nichols have been recorded by a 
Biographer, who has proved himself as willing as he was able to do 
justice to the subject; and it is with honest pride that the present 
Editors refer generally to the Memoir of their esteemed friend in the 
Number for December last. But there is one part of it so highly 
honourable to Mr. Nichols’s conduct as Editor of this Magazine, and so 
apposite to the present Address, that they trust their Readers will 
excuse its repetition ; 

[n noticing tlie Gentleman’s Magazine, while under Mr. Nichols’ care, the present 
writer will not attempt that which Mr. Nichols would have disdained, any comparison 
between it and its rivals. This indeed becomes the less necessary, as they have all dropt 
into oblivion, with the exception of a few of recent date, in which no rivalahip seems 
intended. It may be added, however, * that his plan was calculated for permanence. It 
depended on none of the frivolous fashions of the age. Its general character was usefulness 
combined with rational entertainment. Its supporters were men o£ learning, who found in 
its pages an easy mode of communicating their doubts and their inquiries, with a certainty 
that their doubts would be resolved, and their inquiries answered by men equal to the task. 
The Miscellany was particularly recommended by the impartiality of the Editor, who 
admitted controversialists to the most equal welcome, and never interfered but when, out of 
respect to his numerous readers, it became his duty to check the rudeness of personal reflec- 
tion. In the course of such controversies, he must not be suspected of acceding to every 
proposition advanced either in warmth or in calmness, and muen was no doubt admitted of 
which he could not approve. But his own principles remained unshaken, principles early 
adopted, and favourable to piety and political happiness ; and such he preserved and sup- 
ported amidst the most alarming storms to which his countij had ever been exposed. 
Whatever anomalies may be occasionally perceived in the effusions of some of his Corre- 
epondents, if the whole of his administration be examined, It will be found that the main 
object and tendency of the Magazine was to sqpport our excellent Constitution in Church 
and State, esjtecially when in some latter years both were in danger from violenoe without, 
and tseiu^ry within.” 
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PREFACE. 


Fortunate will the present Editors consider themselves, if they can suc- 
ceed in following strictly the steps of so excellent an Exemplar ; and to 
be found worthy, at the end of their career, of such an honest Chro^ 
bicler of their endeavours for the public good. The character they are 
anxious the Magazine should still maintain, is usefulness combined with 
rational entertainment." They rely with confidence on their numerous 
Correspondents and Contributors ; and, thus powerfully supported, they 
doubt not of the continued success of their Publication. 

Before concluding this part of their Address, they have to acknow- 
ledge, with the deepest gratitude, the sympathy of their Correspondents 
on the loss of the late Editor ^ and to apologize to some of their Poetical 
friends for the non-insertion of Tributes to his Memory ; — had these all 
been printed, the circumstance might have appeared to s^dme as a 
display of ostentatious vanity ; but they cannot resist the temptation of 
here inserting the following elegiac stanzas, by G. D. of Islingtoin 


Sovereign Parent ! holy Earth ! 

To thy hosom we commend 
Nichols, full of years and worth, 
Johnson’s iast surviving friend ! 

He was of that glorious time. 

Of that bright, transcendant age. 
When immortal Truth sublime 
Dropp’d like manna from the Sage. 


Greet his mem’ry with a tear ! 

Give his name the like reward ! 

Rich in antiquarian lore. 

Pageants quaint, and deeds of arms ; 
lie from History’s ample store 
Drew its most romantic charms. 

Blest with candour, liberal praise, 
Years beheld his fame increase^ 


Call’d to fill that honour’d chair 
Johnson once so nobly grac’d. 
He essay’d with pious care 
Still to guide the public taste — 

Attic wit, and sense profound, 

’Mid the Muse’s humble lay, 
Truth divine, with Science crown’d. 
All their various powers display. 

Many a name, to Learning dear. 
Bears his faithful, fond record— 


Cheerfulness, and length of days. 
Friendship, competence, and peace ! 

To no quibbling sect a slave. 

His religion was from Heaven ; 

And to want he freely gave 
What to him was freely given* 

Thoughts of those that once had been. 
Sweet remembrance of the past. 
Cheer’d him thro* life’s closing scene — 
Of those honor’d Names — the last! 


The struggle of the Papists for political power, and for the abolition 
of the Tests which have hitherto happily protected our invaluable Con- 
stitution in Church and State, together with their zeal for making 
converts to their insidious and dangerous doctrines, have induced us to 
devote no small portion of the present Volume to their exposure. Let 
it always be remembered, however, that it is with the errors of Popery 
we contend, and not with individuals, — many of whom we respect in 
private life, and doubt not their honourable feelings in being attached 
to that faith which was delivered to them from their ancestors. 

Liberal politics can only flourish pre-eminently in a Protestant Land ; 
and we most sincerely wish success to the present struggle for Consti- 
tutional Principles in the Peninsula. Under the guidance of the highly- 
gifted Statesman, now at the helm of our Foreign affairs, we doubt not 
that this Country, as the strong palladium of rational liberty, will prove 
herself the able Protector of her antient Ally ; and long may the Queen 
of the Ocean remain the exalted head of the civilized world ! 

' isas; 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In reference to the Sliirley family (see p. 
400 ), A. B. pbserves : 

In 2*5 Hen.' VI. W. Shirley was member 
for Ryegate in the Parliament then holden. 
Of the family of Shirley, the following liave 
seryed the office of Sheriff of Surrey and 
Sussex, when the two Counties were under 
one Sheriff*. 

1503, Ralph Shirley f. 

1513, 1525, Richard Shirley. In those 
days it appears that it was not uncommon 
fur a gentleman to serve the office more 
than once. 

1 574, Francis Shirley. Died 1 577 , as in p. 
400. 

1578, Sir Thomas Shirley, of West Grin- 
stead. Died 1606, ibid. 

1617, Sir John Shirley. 

In 1531 the manor of Burstone, near 
Ryegate in Surrey, was conveyed to Sir 
Thomas Shirley the elder, of Wiston in Sus- 
sex. Supposing him to have been son of 
Ralph, or Richard, he might have a son at 
that time, and it is probable that this son 
was the Sir Thomas who sold the manor of 
Burstow to one Quarles, but having been 
Treasurer at War under Queen Elizabeth, 
and become indebted to the Crown, this 
manor, and that of Cotesbach in Leicester- 
shire, were extended and seized; but on 24 th 
April, 44 Elizabeth, Quarles obtained a 
grant of these manors, in consideration of 
800Z. 1 15. 8d. paid by him. t 
By a monumental inscription in the 
church of Albury in Surrey, in memory of 
the family of George Duncomb, esq. it is 
stated, that John his eldest son, who died in 
1640, had married to his second wife Ellz. 
daughter of Sir Thos. Shirley of Sus8ex.§ 
This could not be a daughter of Sir Thos. 
who was called the elder in 1531, and proves 
a second Sir Thomas to have existed. Of 
Francis or Sir John I know no more than 
that they served the office of Sheriff.” 

We are happy to announce the publica- 
tion of a Second Number of Mr. Skelton’s 
Engraved Illustrations of Arms and Armour. 

F. B. A. observes, in reference to the 
remarks of our Reviewer in p. 524 of our 


* Manning and Bray’s Hist. Surrey, 1. 
XXX. 8cc« 

t Beatrice, daughter of this Ralph, was 
second wife of Sir Edward Bray, of Vachery, 
in Suirey, from vdiich match the present 
representative of Sir Edward’s family in Sur- 

§ Id.Jl.p. 129. 


June number, that though Sir John Astley, 
the Champion, was only second son of a 
Knight, he was grandson of a Baron of Par- 
liament (Thomas third Lord Astley, under 
the writ of 23 Edw. I.) and lineally de- 
scended from Philip de Estley, a Baron by 
tenure temp. Hen. II. 

Mentor is informed that the price of 
which he inquires after, Jan. 21, 17.99, was 
54 ^. 

The error in Lempriere’s Dictionary (the 
word Achilles” for Agamemnon) pointed 
out by Mr. Pilgrim in our last Volume, p. 
386, requires no further elucidation, and is 
not disputed by C. W. p. 482 ; but can Mr. 
Pilgrim answer the queries put by (he latter 
Correspondent ? 

S. ii. remarks that ** Curiosity is awaken- 
ed by what is said in the Magazine for May, 
p. 401, of the Rev. Charles Joseph Douglas ; 
—it should be gratified.” 

C. K. asks if there is any such place as 
Feathercock Hall in Yorkshire. Lodge 
states it to have been an ancient seat of the 
family of King. 

M. H. observes I shall feel obliged to 
any of your topographical Correspondents, 
who will inform me where I can find any sa- 
tisfactory account of Norrvood in Surrey, — > 
to whom it belongs, and by whom it was 
planted. I have consulted Lysons* Environs, 
where it is merely observed, ‘ that a consi- 
derable part of Norwood is in the parish of 
Croydon. In a survey in 1646, it is de- 
scribed as being 830 acres, in which the 
inhabitants of Croydon have herbage fur all 
manner of cattle and mastage for swine 
without stent.’ Malcolm, in his Agricult. 
Survey of Surrey, drawn up for the Board 
of Agriculture in 1794, observes, < The soil 
of Norwood is composed of a sandy loam 
upon clay or gravel, and is mid to contain 
600 acres, the greater part of which is in a 
neglected aud uncultivated state — 250 acres 
is called an enclosed wood : no trees are, 
however, suffered to grow for timber, Ije* 
cause they are cut or lopped every 1 0 or 1 1 
years,’ &c. These are all the notices I have 
found.” 

Errata. Part I. 

Page SBGffir Earl of Annesley, read Earl 
Annesley ; p. 397, re^ Viscount Bernard, 
eldest son of the Earl of Bandon, there 
being no such person as Bernard Viscount 
Ban£on; p. 416, read Earl of Tyrconnel t 

{ >. 476, read Peter Thellusson (not Thel- 
oson), esq. of Brodsworth Park, co. York, 
grand^tlier (not uncle) of the present I^rd 
Rciidlesham. 
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Popery Unmasked. 

Addressed to the British Roman Catholic AssociaitS 


Gentlemen, 


July 27> 


\ T your last Annual meeting, held 
XJL on the 1st of June, you issued an 
Address, recommending to the notice 
of your Protestant fellow countrymen 
** a Declaration drawn up and signed 
by those Ecclesiastics, who, in this 
country, arc the Expounders of your 
faith.” The document alluded to 
was entitled, “ a Declaration of the 
Catholic Bishops, the Vicars Aposto- 
lic, and their co-adjntors in Great 
Britain.” Your Address was conspi- 
cuously placarded about the streets of 
London and other principal towns. 
You have also forwarded copies of both 
the Docluration and Address to the 
Royal Family, to all the Members of 
the Cabinet, to the Bench of Bishops, 
to the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, and to the Heads of the Uni- 
versities ill England and Scotland. 
“ With the view also of extending the 
circulation of the above valuable do- 
cument (says your Committee’s Report 
of the 2(jth July) in quartets wheie it 
would probably excite attention, we 
have procured its distribution, attached 
to the various periodical publications 
that issue regularly from the public 
press; and the whole number distri- 
buted amounts to more than 80,000 
copies.” The Irish Bishops had pre- 
viously given a Declaration similar in 
eflect to the above. 

The object in issuing these docu- 
ments, immediately antecedent to the 
Parliamentary election, was evidently 
to influence the votes of the electors, 
by attempting to soften down the odious 
tenets of Popery, and reconcile them, 
in some measure, to the feelings and 
religious notions of Protestants. It 
was intended to represent the Roman 
Catholic religion as the mildest and 
most rational, but at the same time 
the most persecuted on the face of the 
earth. Protestants are held forth to 
the world as the most heartless oppres- 


sors that ever disgraced society— wnose 
unrelenting bigotry continues to de- 
prive a valuable portion of the com- 
munity of all their political and muni- 
cipal rights ! 

Unfortunately for your cause, Gen- 
tlemen, many of your assertions are 
founded on falsehood or evasion. 
Your statements and opinions are con- 
tradicted by every page in history — 
by the passing events of the last cen- 
tury — and even by facts which have 
occurred subsequently to the ccuicoc- 
tion of these precious documents. 
Even your own papal Church, in the 
plenitude of her eternal infallihlityt 
would condemn your compromising 
spirit as a * damnable heresy,' did she 
not imagine that this apparent derelic- 
tion was intended for time-serving 
purposes ; and that when its objects 
nad been effected she could grant ab- 
solution for the deed, or disclaim any 
participation with a production so con- 
trary to the immutable tenets of “ holy 
mother church.” 

It is true that you have “ pinucvl 
your faith” to the Declaration of those 
Ecclesiastics who are its “ Expoun- 
ders,” (for who ever heard of such .1 
circumstance as a papistical layman 
daring to expound his own faitli ?), 
but if you had not prostituted your un- 
derstanding at the altar of papal devo- 
tion, or your principles at the shrine 
of temporal interest, you would have 
discovered that the Declaration to 
which you so obsequiously bow, would 
not be acknowledged by the Romish 
Church, which has decluied itself 
immutable, infallible, universal, the 
deposer of kings, and the eternal enemy 
of heretics. In the reign of Louis 
XIV. a similar declaration was issued 
by the French Clergy, of which the 
most important article was the denial 
of all temporal authority by the Church 
of Rome. But did the Vatican assent 
to this? No. She fulminated her 
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anaihemas against U)e authors, whom . 
she branded with impiety, heresy, and 
rebellion. Now as the ilomisn reli- 
gion is acknowledged by all ^ood Ca- 
tholics to be infallible and iinmiUahlc, 
the same tyrannical principles, and the 
same intolerant and uncompromising 
spirit which have been manifested in 
all ages and in all nations, whenever 
the opportunity presented itself, must 
necessarily pervade her Church. 

To your heathenish and idolatrous 
worship, politically speaking, we are 
indiMerent ; — yon may worship the 
“ Holy Virgin,” like another Juno, 
as the Queen of Heaven !* — you may 
oiler “supreme adoration” to an in- 
animale thing of yoiir own fashioning, 
and, as the unluiorcd Indian exclaim- 
ed, you may, like cannibals, eat the 
god of your own creation ; — ^you may 
continue to violate the express com- 
mand of the Almighty, “ thou shalt 
not how down to any graven image, 
nor the likeness of any thing;’* — all 
your hcsolted fooleries, "which, in in- 
telligent society, arc “ hy children 
qncbiioned, and l>y men despised,** may 
be freely pracilseil in this free land 
but whilst you acknowledge the supre- 
macy of a foreign desnot, whose prede- 
cessors have assumed the indefeasible 
right of deposing kings, and British 
mnnarchs among the rest, by virtue of 
their Catholic or universal authority — 
no true Protestant, who values our 
national independence and glory, can 
ever think of investing you with 
political power and municipal autho- 
rity, which, on the first opportunity, 
might be directed against the interests 
of Protestantism and the State. “ If 
once you could be brought (says Judge 
Blackstone) to renounce the supre- 
macy of the Pope, you might quietly 
enjoy your seven sacraments, your 
purgatory and auricular confession ; 
your worship of relics and images ; 
nay, even your transuhstantiation ; but 
wliileyon acktiowledge a foreign power 

• The Reformers happily checked the 

zetil of the Fathers assembled at the Council 
of Trent, who were on the point of declaring 
the Virgin the fourth person of the Trinity ! 
however, that they might not pass jier 
over in silence, they decreed to her the 
titles of ** M^dier. of God, and Queen of 
Heaven,” tlui$ bestowing on her the title 
and attributes of pagan Juno. The ridicu- 
lous farce of addressing the Queen of Heaven 
was adopted liv ^he late King John of Por- 
tugal. . 


superior to the sovereignty of the king- 
dom, you cannot coini^ain if the Jaws 
of that kingdom will not treat you on 
the footing of good subjects.” 

It is true, Genilemen, that in your 
Address you “ disclaim the imput.iiion 
of dividing the allegiance which is 
clue to the King.” Yonr spiritual 
guides, the “Expoiinclersof yourfaiili,” 
have directed you so to do, without 
requiring yon to oiler any explanation. 
They, to be suie, have stale:!, among 
other plausible evasions, that “ by ren- 
dering obedience in spiritual matters 
to the Pope, Catholics do not with- 
hold any portion of their allegiance to 
the King, and that their allegiance is 
entire and undivided ; the civil power 
of the state, and the sjnritual authority 
of the Catholic Church, being abso- 
lutely distinct.” — If it were not for the 
siihierfuge, to whirh it is well known 
by the Vatican these reverend time- 
servers can resort — or for the fear of 
ridicule and contempt — the Holy Con- 
clave would not hesitate to proclaim 
these sentiments as impious and rebel- 
lious; and the history of ancient and mo- 
dern times will prove their fallacy. From 
the establishment of Christianity un- 
der Constantine, the ecclesiastical and 
political interests of Stales have been 
oncand undivided. “Church and Slate” 
have been considered as inseparable, 
both in Catholic and Protesnuii coun- 
tries. A perj)etual struggle has always 
txisted beiwtcn the Pope and the So- 
vcreigiK of J^uropc, w^hich should have 
the ascendancy, (^ould the Pope and 
his re\crend “ Expounders’* obtain 
political power in this country, llieir 
doctrines would soon appear to be the 
same as in times of papal glory, when 
the arguments of the priesthood, which 
none durst impugn, were to this ef- 
fect : — “ the laws of the C’hurch and of 
‘ Christ*s Vicar on earth,’ are the infal- 
lible and immutable lav^s of God ; the 
laws of ibe Stale are the mere laws of 
men ; the laws of God are superior 
to those of man ; ergo, the laws of man 
must subserve to the laws of God.’* 
Thus the canon or papal law laid it 
down as an indis])utubie a.xiom, that 
priests were to be honoured, and not 
judged; saccr dotes a regihiis fiono~ 

raridi sunt, non judicandV' The Ro- 
mish priests, according to their canon 
law, always pretended to have receiv- 
ed a power of being superior to and 
independent of all civil authority. One 
of their canons refers to a decision of 
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Constantine in their favour, which ^he conduct pursued by Gr^ory to^ 
states, that when some petitions wards the Emperor of Germaiiy* 
were brought to him, imploring the Henry IV. when summoned to attend 
aid of his authority against certain of him at the castle of Conosa; he was 
his Bishops, accused of oppression and forced to walk hare-foot, and exposed 
injustice, he caused the petitions to be to the elements in the dead of winter, 
burnt ill their presence, dismissing from ’morning till night, without any 
them with this valediction : lie, ei in- sustenance whatever; while this aaini- 
ter VOS causas veslras disculiie, quia ed pontiiT was revelling insensuaLen- 
difTfiumnonesi, utnosjudkemusDEOS. joyments with the Countess Matilda. 
Tlius (as gods!) they claimed an In the same intolerant spirit did Inno- 
exemption freyn civil law, when **ac- cent 111. excominunicutc King John, 
cused of oppression and injustice.”— and interdict this kingdom for six 
The above tale, like many others of years. Julius II. also, in effecting his 
Popish invention, is probably untrue; political objects, sacriHced the lives of 
blit at ail events, it proves the auda- more than 1^)0,000 men during his 
cions and over-ruling spirit of the Ca- pontificate, 

tholic priesthood. Indeed we have You will say. Gentlemen, (in the 
only to refer to the History of the Ca- words of ^’our Address), “ why are we 
non Law, which, the priests have con- to be punished for excesses in which 
tended, originated with the above de- we bore no part? — If the professors 
cree of Constantine. With what des- of the Catholic faith wcie even pecii- 
perate efforts did the Pope and the liarly distinguished, in limes long past, 
priests of this country resist the intro- for their mistaken zeal, the more 
diiction of the common and statute deeply should we lament their errors.’* 
law*?, because they were aware that A Protestant, whose very creed is uni- 
those laws could not tolerate such a versal toleration, can have no wish to 
monstrous assumption of civil and po- punish you ; — his only object is io pre- 
litical power as those reverend despots vent you obtaining the means of pu- 
contimially arrogated to themselves. nishing him. If you are the victims 
With such historic facts before us, of intolerant bigotry, and a treasonable 
it is in vain to contend that the eccle- adherence to Papal despotism, wc la«> 
siastical agents of Popery have not al- ment your condition. If you deny any 
ways been aspiring to political ascend- adherence lo the Pope, you have only 
ancy, at the instigation of the Vatican; to prove the truth of your assertions 
and we have no hesitation in saying, by taking the Oaths of Supremacy and 
that if a fitting opportunity presented Allegiance ; but this you object to, 
itself, the “Expounders or faith” for notwithstanding your present disavowal 
the Catholic Association would soon of Popish supremacy, because you well 
declare that their allegiance was “ en- know, that if you attested your asseve- 
tire and undivided,’’ — not to an here- rations on oalh, which is all that is re- 
tical King, but to their lord and master quired, you would not be considered as 
the Pope, because “ the laws of Kings good Catholics by your reverend “ Ex-* 
inustsuhservetothc lawsofGod.’’ The pounders;” and your refusal lo give 
spirit and laws of an infallible church, such a proof of sincerity shows that 
say the Papal canons, must he immut- you cannot be good subjects. To what 
able; therefore what has been done dangers then would this country he ex- 
before must necessarily he attempted posed, on a war with Papal Europe, it' 
again. The principles of the ner Prime Minister or her Admirals 

Church, the good Catholic contends^ were bigoted adherents to Popish Sii- 
can never change. premacy. The influence or even man- 

The doctrine of deposing Kings, and dates of the Holy See might compel 
absolving subjects from their alle- them, “ from the terrors of another 
giance, under the plea that the politi- world,” lo betray the trust reposed in 
cal interests of a State were suuordi- them. 

nate to and dependent on the eccle- Besides, you contend for the vfalli- 
siastical authorities, was first enforced hility of your Church ; you do not deny 
by Pope Hildebrand, commonly nick- the enormities and errors of her Pro- 
named Saint Gregory VII. wno was lessors “ in times long past,’’ because 
elected in 1073. See his celebrated “ facts are stubborn things ;” now if she 
hull In coBna Domini, Never did Pa- is supposed to be infallible, the tor- 
pal pride so truly manifest itself as in rents of blood which ** Christ's Viear 
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on earth ’* and his priests have shed, 
and the horrible persecutions which 
they have incited— must have been 
infallihly to promote the “ cause of 
God ;** tnerefore, as the spirit and doc- 
trines of Popery are unchangeable, 
the same measures, for the deposition 
of Kings and the extirpation of here- 
tics, must inevitably be pursued on 
evc^ opportunity. The massacres of 
St. Bartholomew and the Sicilian Ves- 
pers — the fires of Sinithheld — the re- 
lentless persecutions of a Bonner — 
and the demoniacal and assassinating 
spirit of a Raviliac, would be renewed, 
or at least attempted. 

Though the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion disclaim these deeds, as resulting 
from the intemperate zeal of “ times 
long past,” and even forego all preten- 
sions to papal infallibility (which doc- 
trine their “Expounders” have silently 
passed over, as being too ridiculous for 
the age), still the passing occurrences 
of the day falsify their asseverations, 
and display the malignant and ambi- 
tious spirit of Popery in its true colours. 
The recent Irish Elections have shown 
the Papal monster in its native defor- 
mity, and prove that the same deadly 
virus still flows through its system. 
Violence and assassination, for which 
Catholic bigots (and particularly the 
Irish, when instigated by their priest- 
hood,) have always been notorious, 
annihilated every semblance of freedom 
in the late elections. The whole was 
under the direction of the priests, 
who have dissolved eveiy tie between 
landlord and tenant Their will has 
given law to the elections, and, regard- 
less of human life and the destruction 
of private property, they have attained 
their political objects by means of their 
spiritual ascendancy. Yet the Catho- 
lic Association pretend most devoutly 
to believe that their mild and unas- 
suming priesthood have no political ob- 
jects in view ! because their spiritual 
“ Expounders " have told them so ! 

** During the contest which has just 
ended, (says Mr. Maxwell, in his Address to 
the County of Cavan,) you have witnessed 
proceedings hitherto unparalleled in the 
olsCory of Elections. You have seen the 
spiritual powers of the Romish Cliurch 
openly employed for the promotion of poli- 
tical objects. You have, seen Priests con- 
verted into ^lldous demagogues, lociting 
their flocks ^ ^ffi jfered of their fellow Chris- 
tians, and iimmitude to their benefactors. 
What a scans did the first day of the Elec- 


tion exhibit ! You beheld the Roman Ca- 
tholic pastors marching into the County 
Town at the head of their respective flocks. 
You heard them denouncing eternal damna- 
tion against every one who withheld their 
support from their favoured candidate. You 
saw upwards of forty of these Spiritual 
Crusaders mixing with the mob, and, by 
their inflammatory harangues, stimulating 
them to acts of violence and outrage." 

** The conduct of the Romish Clergy, at 
this Election, has afforded a practical illus- 
tration of the fallacy of thc^estimony given 
by their Prelates b^ore the Committees of 
botlifHouses of Parliament." 

“ The Romish Chuich has ever used, 
and ever will use, all its spiritual powers to 
effectuate its ]>olltical objects — the most 
prominent of which is, (us has been openly 
and repeatedly avowed, ) the subversion of 
the Established Church and the Protestant 
Constitution of these Realms. Let it not 
be said, that we who wish to withhold from 
it the power of effecting its mischievous pur • 
poses, are intolerant, or that we deny our 
Roman Catholic fellow subjects an increase 
of political power on account of their reli- 
gious opinions. Such is not the fact. It 
is not tneir belief in abstract points of doc- 
trine, that in our eyes forms the harrier be- 
tween them and the full enjoyment of all 
the privileges of the Constitution ; but it is 
the utter prostration of their intellect, their 
submission in temporal as well as spiritual 
matters to an intriguing, intolerant, and 
ambitious Priesthood that renders them un- 
fit guardians of public liberty. Look back 
to history — ^look at the present times, and 
see if you can find a single instance in which 
the Church of Rome has favoured, or even 
tolerated, Civil and Religious Liberty." 

Ye Members of the Roman Catholic 
Association, ask your spiritual guides 
for an explanation of the above. The 
county of Cavan is not a solitary in- 
stance ; but similar outrageous conduct 
has been pursued at every contested 
election in that ill-fateil kingdom. 
Lord G. Beresford, who lost his elec- 
tion through the intrigues and ana- 
themas of the reverend despots of Ire- 
land, in an address to the inhabitants 
of Waterford, says: 

1 propose to petition the House of 
Commons against the return which has been 
made of members to serve in Parliament fur 
this county ; and I will expose to the Legis- 
lature, and to the Empire at large, the 
means by which that return has been effect- 
ed. 1 will prove that the Roman Catholic 
Clergy have exerted the vast spiritual powers 
of their Church, to accomplish a temporal 
object— that they have applied the terrors 
of another world to the political concerns of 
this — and have employed all their influence 
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over a deluded multitude, fur the establith- 
inent of a despotism which threatens to in- 
volve our laws and liberties in one common 
ruin.** 

A letter from Dundale, dated July 5, 
which describes the chairing of Mr. 
Dawson, the friend of Popery and the 
nominee of the priests, oners these 
forcible remarks : 

** The sight of the mob and procession 
was most tremendous. The priests accom- 
panied it, and the most dreadful yells filled 
the air. Some of the most wealthy and 
distinguished Roman Catholic landed pro- 
prietors walked in this procession ; they had 
innumerable banners, with the Harp divested 
of the Crown inscribed upon them, exactly 
similar to the Rebel banner in 1798; they 
were all decorated with green ribbons, the 
Rebel colour at the same period. The peo- 
ple of this kingdom, who are the dupes of 
the priests, seem ready fur any thing the 
clergy may urge them to, and with this 
power, their object is the establishment of 
Popery in our land. 1 see nothing but a 
struggle for it at last, and I think before 
lung you will see it. The priests ought to 
be given to understand, that their duties do 
not consist In political tyranny, breaking 
those tics and affections between landlord 
and tenant which have existed for years, 
holding out threats to them, as Mr. Foster 
says in his farewell address, * of all the ter- 
rors of another world,*** 

Notwilhstancling these outrageous 
proceedings, the Monthly Committee 
of the Catholic Association, which 
met on the 2(jih July, has the pre- 
sumption to say, “ In Ireland, the 
muse of humanity has been triumphr 
ant! and the hour is come when we 
are most imperatively called upon to 
exert ourselves, as one man, to accom- 
plish our liherution. If we are true to 
ourselves at the present juncture, our 
success cannot he doubtful.*' — If their 
“ liberation,'* as tliey term it, is to be 
obtained according to the modes just 
described, let the Protestants he true 
to themselves, and they have nothing 
to fear. The bludgeon and dagger of 
the assassinating Irish Papist will be 
feeble weapons against the cool bravery 
and superior intelligence of the Eng- 
lish Protestant. 

In your Address, Gentlemen, you 
ask, if we can “ believe that you are 
joined in a perfidious league to deceive 
us.'* We cannot say, decidedly, that 
you misrepresent things with a perfi- 
dious intention ; but this we most so- 
lemnly believe, that perfidy or hypo- 
crisy somewhere exists ; or statements. 


so completely falsified by the history 
of ancient and modern times, would 
never have been issued. We suspect 
that you are the mere tools— the obse- 
quious creatures of your perfidious 
** Expounders.” But do not deceive 
yourselves. The late occurrences have 
torn away the mask ; you cannot dis- 
guise the spirit which Papal bigotry 
displays on every occasion. It proves 
itself to be the reverse of what your 
spiritual guides pretend. They declare 
that ** they reject and detest that 
unchristian and impious principle, 
that faith is not to be kept with he- 
retics that they “ regard all the re- 
venues and temporaltiesof the Church 
Establishment as the property of those 
on whom they are settled by the laws 
of the land that “ no power in any 
Pope or Council, or in any individual 
or body of men, invested with autho- 
rity in the Catholic Church, can dis- 
pense with any oath, by which a Ca- 
tholic has confirmed his duty of alle- 
giance to his Sovereign, or any obliga- 
tion of duty or justice to a third per- 
son,” &c. &c. 

The Papistical doctrines against 
which you now protest, unfortunately 
for this “ Declaration,*' are confirmed 
by every page of history, and by innu- 
merable Bulls of the Romish Church. 
Not only have these diabolical tenets 
been maintained by Papists of the pre- 
sent and past ages, but frequently acted 
upon with relentless fury. Still you 
will perhaps attribute the horrible 
crimes of Popery to the *• mistaken 
zeal of the professors of the Catholic 
faith in times long past,” and lament 
their errors;’* thus renouncing the 
usual claims to infallibility. Be it so; 
let us then refer to modern times to 
prove the fallacy or perfidy of the 
above protestations. We will not ad- 
vert to the black catalogue of crimes, 
of which the besotted Papists of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. have been guilty, 
but confine ourselves to our more im- 
mediate connexions the good Ca- 
tholics of Ireland and their domineer- 
ing priesthood. We shall revert to the 
transactions of the Rebellion of 1793, 
of which the priests were the moving 
springs. Here we have proofs, from 
incontestible evidence, of the infamous 
tenets of Popery, which were then 
broached ana actually enforced by its 
own priesthood. Then there was no 
qualifying the business ; no liypo- 
crisy; all was straight forward work^ 
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according to the canons of the inf alii- 
hie Church. It was not simply “ No 
faith with heretics,*’ but Extir{>ation 
to heretics.’’ On referring to Mus- 
grave’s " History of the Rebellion,” 
we find, from the aflidavit of James 
Farrel, that the following persons 
were the chief movers in the llebeU 
lion: — James Butler, titular Arch- 
bishop of Cashel ; Fierce Creagh, titu> 
lar Bishop of Waterford ; Dr. Butler, 
titular Bishop of Cork ; Dr. Fitzsiiii- 
inons, titular Bishop of Dublin ; 
Heley, Popish priest of Cork ^ Doyle, 
Popish priest of Ardfinudn, and several 
others of the Romish clergy. Many 
were driven to engage in the Rebel- 
lion by the threats and representations 
of their priests. Father Meara swore- 
in vast numbers, and among them 
many of his ow n brotherhood. The fol- 
lowing oath was aduiinis'ered to the 
Papists by their priests. Printed copies 
of it were found upon numbers of 
the rebels who v\ere slain, particularly 
at the battles of New Ross and Haliy- 
carew ; — “I, A. B. do solemnly 
swear, by our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
sud'ered for iis on the cross, and by the 
blessed Virgin Mary, that 1 will burn, 
destroy, and murder all heretics, up to 
my knees in blood ! So help me God.” 

The Committee of Aesas'tinatioii had 
their priests, who regularly absolved 
them after the commission of fresh 
murders. Father Neil, a priest of 
Ballymucody, when taken up, confess- 
ed that he had acUised and approved 
the murder of a Protestant, of the name 
of Murphy, who had been most inhu- 
manly butchered. He also gave ab- 
solution to the ])ersons who perpe- 
trated it. Fathers O’Brien and Mcarn, 
parish priests of Ncnagh and Doonc, 
were most acti\e in inciting the pea- 
santry of their respective neighbour- 
hoods to murder and rebellion. They 
were both transported for life. Many 
of the Popish clergy were cither killed 
in battle, or hanged, during the insur- 
rection. 

in the pocket of Father Michael 
Murphy, who was killed at the battle 
of Arklow, was found a journal, in 
which he exultingly acknowledges 
himself to have been a party to nu- 
merous murders ; a very extraordinary, 
but perfectly characteristic, document 
was alst^sGovered on the person of 
ibis legate of the Pope.” 

Jt was Articles of the Roman 

Catholic Jy and tliese articles 
thimSw^in number. We quote 


the most forcible ones, as being the 
*'most catholic.” Perhaps the Catho- 
lic Association can append them as a 
supplementary leaf to their next Ad- 
dress : 

** Article 3d. We acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the Holy Father, the Lord God 
the Pope, and that he is Peter's successor 
in the chair. 

5th. We are hound to believe there 
can he no salvation out of our holy Church. 

** 6*th. We are bound to believe that the 
late holy massacre was lawful, and justly put 
into execution against Protestants, and tiiat 
wc should continue the same as long us we 
can do it with safety to ourselves ! 

“7th. We are hound to curse, ring tlie 
bells, and put out the candles four liines in 
each year on heretics. 

“ 8th. We lire bound to believe that he- 
retics can ne\er he saved, unless they par- 
take of that holy sacrament, extreme un tion. 

** 9th. We are bound to believe that those 
who elope from our holy religion are under 
the power of the Devil, whom heretics fol 
low. 

** 10th. No faith is to be kept with here- 
tics, though bound hy the roost sacrcfl oaths ; 
for, says our Holy Father, they have follow- 
ed damnation, and Luther and (.'alvin ! 

** 1 1th. We are not to believe their oaths, 
for their principles are damnation I '-We are 
bound to drive lierctics out of tlic land with 
fire,fSword, faggot, and confusion ; as our 
Holy Father says, if their heresy prevails, wo 
are still to become their slaves. Oh ! dear 
father, keep us from that. (Here the holy 
water is shaken, and they say— Hail Mary, 
three times.) 

ISth. We are hound to absolve, with- 
put any reward, all those who imbrue their 
hands in the blood of heretics ! 

‘*3 1st. We believe that heretics eat their 
kind of sacrament to their eternal dainnw- 
tion.” 

Now Father Murphy was an honest 
and fearless son of “ Holy Mother 
Church.” He scorned treaclicry and 
hypocrisy. He believed in the pre- 
cepts and canons of that reiv^ion of 
which he was a professor. He relied 
on the infallibiliiy of his Church. He 
understood her tenets, and knew tiiat 
it was expected from every priest and 
good Catholic to enforce them on every 
opportunity, according to the it/fallihlr 
rule of “ times long past.’* This re- 
verend father in God would have 
viewed with utter contempt the hypo- 
critical and uncatholic “ UcclaTalion’’ 
of the “ Expounders” of the Roman 
Catholic Association, as a compromise 
unworthy of Catholicism. 

HAN. 

(To he continued.) 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. VI I L 

ALL SOULS CHURCH, LANGHAM PLACE. 

Architect, Nash, 

U PON this building so much has 
already been said in the way 
of criticism, that but little remains 
at this time beyond a mere descrip- 
tion of the building, without reiterat- 
ing strictures which would no longer 
possess the mark of originality. 

A s much censure perhaps as the archi- 
tect has deserved has been poured* upon 
him in prose and verse, in caricature 
and satire, in some instances as pointed 
as his steeple; i:i others severity of 
criticism has lost sight of candour and 
truth, and even the merits of the de- 
sign have been overlooked. In the en- 
suing description a regard to truth 
compels the writer to point out the 
faults, at the same time that he endea- 
vours to set the merits of the building 
in their pro|icr light. 

With the exception of the steeple 
and portico, the exterior shows a plain 
stone building, lighted by two tier of 
windows, and finished with a hah 
lustrated parapet. The former por- 
tions arc, then, the only parts parti- 
cularly to he described. The steeple 
consists of two portions, a circular 
lower and a cone ; the first rests on a 
flight of steps, and is occupied to a 
coiisiderahle portion of its height by 
a peristyle of twelve Ionic columns, 
susiaiiiiiig the entablature of the 
order. The capitals are highly en- 
riched ; from the volutes depend fes- 
toons of foliage, and between them, 
attached to the abacus, is a che- 
rubim with expanded wings : the ef. 
feet, however, is not pleasing, the ex- 
uberance of the ornament giving to the 
capital an appearance of clumsiness. 
Above the entablature of this peristyle 
the tower is continued plain to the re- 
mainder of its height, broken only by 
the dials. The base of the cone, 
which is situated within the circular 
tower, is surrounded with a peristyle of 
fourteen Corinthian columns sustaining 
an entablature and hallustrades ; the 
remainder of the cone is unbroken; 
the surface is fluted, and to render the 
point the more apute, it is finished 
with metal. At surely would have pro- 
duced a better effect jf the spire had . 
terminated in the usual way with a 
cross ; as it is, the w;^oIe struclCire has * 
so novel an appearance, that to those 
Gent. Mag. July 10£(?. 
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who have been accustomed to the old 
style of church-towers, llic present 
suffers greatly by comparison ; its no- 
velty surprises, but does not produce 
delight. The pointed spire tranc- 
« planted from the country village, and 
made a finish to a shewy street of 
modern houses, is so out of cha- 
racter, that whatever may he the 
merit of originality displayed by Mr. 
Nash, his design is less pleasing than 
if it had assimilated more closely 
to the older style of church-spires, 
of the school of Sir C. Wren and his 
followers. The approaches are by two 
doorways in the principal front, and 
by another beneath the lower peristyle, 
which leads into a circular vestibule, 
lighted by two windows. The interior 
is very pleasing; it is formed •more 
closely on the model of the older 
Churches in the Italian style than the 
generality of the new ones are. The 
West, North, and South sides, and a 
portipn of the East end, have galleries 
attached to them, resting on octagonal 
piers; the residue of the East end is 
occupied by the altar. Above the 
fronts of the galleries rises a colonnade 
of Corinthian columns sustaining an 
architrave and cor ti ice, on the latter of 
which rests the cieling of the Church. 
The South and North sides have each 
eight columns; two others are situated 
on the Eastern gallery, and two more 
to correspond on the Western. The 
cieling of the centre division of the 
Church is qlltpiical, flattened in the 
centre, the whole surface of the co\e 
being enriched w'ith octagonal sunk 
panels. Th'e fronts of the galleries 
are panelled, and are broken at intervals 
by the plinths of the columns, on 
which are sculptured chaplets in relief. 

The altar is very handsomely orna- 
mented. An extensive crimson cur- 
tain, tastefully arranged in festoons, is 
drawn up sufficiently to display Mr. 
WestalPs painting of “ Christ crowned 
with Thorns,” exhibited at Somerset 
House in 1 82S. Immediately beneath 
this is the altar-table, the whole com- 
position being far superior to the ge- 
neral . arran^ment of the altar in 
Churches. The pulpit and desk arte 
placed against the piers stistatning the 
extreme ends of the galleries at the 
East; the former is braekeUshap^, 
Iwt is not remarkable for beauty or 
oruament. The font is situated, con- 
trary to custom, near the ahar-rads ; it 
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consists of a circular basin of marble, 
sustained on a pillar of the same form 
and material. At the West end is a 
semicircular recess, which contains 
the or^an and its gallery. The instru- 
ment IS contained in a nandsome case,* 
the design of which consists of a pedi- 
ment between 'two circular towers, 
finishing in cupolas ; on the apex of 
the former a gilt cross. The ceiling of 
this portion is fluted and radiated. 
Whatever may be the faults resulting 
from the liberties which hare been 
taken with the general style of eccle- 
siastical building on the exterior, they 
are fully atoned for by the light and 
elegant arrangement of the inside, and 
the church-like appearance which is 
given to it by the adherence to the old 
fashioned arrangement. The superior 
grandeur which results from thedivision 
of the interior by colonnades into nave 
and aisles is so apparent, that it is 
almost to be wished that such an ar- 
rangement was enforced in all the 
new Churches, by the same authority 
which in other respects has controlled 
the formation of them. 

The estimated expense of the 
Church is 19, .514/. 5^.*. It accom- 
modates 176 1 persons. The first stone 
was laid on the 18th Nov. 1822, and 
it was consecrated on the 25th Nov. 
1824, an ecclesiastical district in the 
parish of St. Mary-le-bonc having been 
assigned to it. 

ST. Philip’s chapel, regent st. 

Architect, Repton. 

. The principal front of this structure, 
which is situated on the Western side 
of Regent -street, is all that can be seen 
of the exterior. It is taken from a 
design of Sir William Chambers; the 
order is the Roman Doric. The por- 
tico consists of four fluted columns of 
iron, sustaining an entablature and pe- 
diment. The metopes are charged 
with ox-sculls and paturse, alternating 
with each other. The portico is flanked 
by two wings of brick stuccoed ; in 
each are two windows, the lower co- 
vered with circular pediments; the 
cornice is continued from the pediment 
along each of the wini^s ; and on the 
attic is an ox-scull between festoons of 
flowers 'l^hangiiig from the horns. 
Within the portico are three entrances 


* Vide Sd Report of the Commiisioaers 
for bnilding additional Chnrehei* 


and two windows on the ground-floor, 
also covered with circular pediments, 
and three other windows above, of a 
square form : behind the pediment is 
a tower also constructed either wholly 
or in part of iron. This structure is a 
copy of the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates, at Athens, better known as 
the Lantern of Demosthenes. The 
facade, as will be seen from this de- 
scription, is liable to many objections. 
The Grecian lower placed above an 
Italian portico, reminds the spectator 
of the freaks of the modern Gothic 
school ; it appears much out of place, 
and speaks too plainly that it is an ad- 
dition to the original design ; the 
most objectionable ornaments however 
fora Christian Church are the symbols 
of pagan sacrifice which accompany 
the architecture of this edifice. To 
say the least, such decorations are un- 
meaning, and are on that account 
absurd. Was an ancient Roman to be 
set down in Rcgeiu-slreet, how would 
he be deceived, on entering the sup- 
posed temple, when he should learn, 
that the Deity to whom it was erected, 
had declared, that his sacrifice was not 
the blood of bulls, as the frieze of the 
portico had led him to esoject. 

The interior of the Chapel is of 
the Corindiian order, and displays 
some of the richer features of the Ita- 
lian school. The galleries, which are 
attached to the East, South, and North 
sides, rest on square plinths, and the 
fronts are panelled in oak ; the same . 
work is continued along the Western 
end, dividing the building into two 
stories. From the fronts of the North 
and South galleries rise four (yorin- 
thian columns of scagliola; the shafts 
in imitation of Sienna, the capitals and 
bases of statuary marble, sustaining a 
highly enriched entablature, continued 
round the whole of the interior. These 
elegant colonnades are flanked at 
their ends, towards the East and West, 
by arches and piers ; the latter orna- 
mented with pilasters to correspond 
with the columns, and the key-stones 
formed into consoles. The architrave 
and frieae of the entablature are dis- 
continued above each of these arches. 
Additional galleries are constructed 
above the aisles, and are fronted 
with ballustrades, forming a finish 
to the entablature. The ceiling of 
the area of the Chapel is in three 
portions ; those above the arches 
Just described, and which conse- 
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quently form the extreme Eastern 
and Western divisions, are elliptically 
curved, and the coves 6 lied wit > oblong 
panels. The remainder of the ceiling 
IS entirely composed of a dome, sup- 
ported by four elliptical arches rising 
from the internal piers of the arches ; 
in the centre of the dome is a cir- 
cular skylight. The cielin^s of the 
lower galleries are divided into large 
square panels, each containing an 
expanded flower. The West end, 
against which is placed the altar *, is the 
plainest portion of the building; it has 
a mean and unfinished appearance. 
The altar-screen is oak, and consists of 
four pilasters of the Doric order, with 
an entablature, the intervals filled with 
panelling ; above is a large arched 
window, the head of which is divided 
from the other portion by the conti- 
nued entablature; the jambs are flank- 
ed by pilasters, and the portion be- 
neath the entablature is made into 
three divisions by two Corinthian co- 
lumns, corresponding with those al- 
ready described. The arched head of 
this window is filled with stained glass, 
representing a splended irradiation 
surrounding the Hebrew name of the 
Deity ; the rest of the glazing is filled 
up with diapered glass. The remain- 
der of the wall at tnis end of the build- 
ing is plain, and contains four other 
windows, which add nothing to the 
grandeur or beauty of the design, and 
when contrasted with the other parts 
of the building, the meanness of this 
portion cannot fail to strike any ob- 
server. 

The Eastern end of the Church is 
occupied by a gallery corresponding 
with the lower galleries at the sides of 
the Church, and an additional one 
above contains the organ and seats 
for the charily children. On the front 
of the lower galle^’y is inscribed a 
list of the benefactors to the building, 
which was erected in the year 1821, 
and is estimated to contain 1500 per- 
sons. 

From the fore^ing observations it 
will appear, that tne merit given to this 
as well as to the Church last described, 
results from the adherence to the old 
arrangement. The writer of this article 

♦ It is to be noted, that in this Chapel 
the relative situations of the altar and 
tower are reversed, the former being at the 
West end, and the Utter above the jSastern 
front. 


in visiting the various new Churches, 
has been led into a comparison between 
those, in which the colonnades or 
arcades of our older Churches have 
been retained, and those in which the 
Meeting House of the Sectarian has 
been adopted as the model of the archi- 
tects; the comparison has been favour- 
able to the former; and, if his strictures 
in the pages of Mr. Urban should have 
any influence in supporting the purer 
taste, it will be a satisfaction to reflect, 
that he has not bestowed his labour in 
vain. £. I. C. 

Mr. U RBAN, July 3. 

T he subject of Preaching is of 
great importance both to the 
performers and the hearers, to priest 
and people; for the event is alike in- 
terestino and of equal consequence to 
both. But in all important concerns 
of life, and particularly in those which 
may be so eventful as to aflect our fu- 
ture slate, it is of the utmost conse- 
quence to fix upon a rule or standard, 
tne adherence to which, or aberration 
from it, may at once point out whether 
we are wrong or right. 

Now, for our present subject we have 
a rule that must be correct, vh, our 
blessed Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. 
Whoever will diligently peruse and 
analyze that discourse, will find its 
prominent features to be Purity of Doc- 
trine-Simplicity of Speech, but yet 
an appropriate freedom without respect 
of persons, and a zealous exhibition of 
the true interests of the auditors. 

In whatever discourse we percetvt 
ail union of these particulars, we may 
pronounce such discourse to be good 
and to be correct, because it accords 
with the mode of preaching of Him, 
who could not err. How then is this 
best to be done, by a written or by an 
exteinporal discourse ? The advocates 
for the latter may perhaps plead out 
Saviour’s example, whose discourses 
were certainly not written. But we 
must consider that our blessed Lord 
was God as well as man, and, though 
we are taught that Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example 
that we should follow his steps,” out 
imitation must be with all kumilihf. 
In some parts of his character we cer- 
tainly cannot follow him* Destructive 
would be the temerity to attempt the 
walking upon the waves of the sea,*' 
and blasphemous would beourinjun<> 
tion to those waves, ** peace, be still.* 
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The extemporal preaching of our 
Divine prototype may surpass, there- 
fore, human intellect, and the best yet 
dehcient powers of mere man. 

We have stated the first feature in 
the Sermon from the Mount to be a 
purity of doctrine. And a ver^^ import- 
ant branch of preaching is this ; for if 
the doctrine delivered be erroneous, 
worse than vain will be the efibrts of 
the preacher, they will be destructive 
to the souls of his hearers as well as his 
own. Now in extemporary preach- 
ing the speaker may be led along by 
the ardency of zeal to utter what can- 
not be retracted, but which considera- 
tion might have placed in a new light, 
for he is not God but man. And this 
is most likely to happen when he is 
treating upon the most important sub- 
jects, such as Predestination, Election, 
and Justification. A misplaced sen- 
tence, or even an injudicious word, 
may give a wrong bias to his unlearned 
though docile audience. If the error be 
even unintentional, the mischief hav- 
ing been effected, the “ guilt*’ certainly 
then “ lies at his door.” In a written 
discourse the slip of the pen may be 
amended, and the writer may correct 
the inaccuracy, to which as man he 
must be liable. Before he presumes to 
employ his pen or his thoughts he 
should indeed supplicate the Throne of 
Grace, and heateniy aid will be afford- 
ed, in union with Ins own exer/ions. 
And it is only in such union it will be 
granted to the preacher of a written or 
exteinnoral discourse. A greater por- 
tion of the Spirit was certainly accorded 
to the first preachers of Christianity, 
because it was then necessary. When 
the Israelites wandered in the desert, 
the winds of Heaven w’ere winged 
with flesh for them, and the clouds 
dropped down upon them food ; but 
such unusual assistance ceased when 
they arrived at a land where their own 
exertions, blessed by the permission of 
Heaven, enabled them to have food by 
the culture of the earth. In like man- 
ner the abundant aids of the Spirit 

? [ranted to the Apostles are withheld 
rom us, their successors, because no 
longer necessary. We have now the 
advantage of their instruction, and, 
with the Gospel before us, we are to 
** read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest;” then and then only will be 
vouchsafed unto us the grace and light 
of the HuJy Spirit. I n the vineyard of 


our Lord our work is appointed us at 
his command and by his direction, but 
we must be labourers. The Extemporary 
Preacher cannot, then, with safety 
apply to himself what w^as said to the 
Apostles, “ Take ye no thought what 
ye shall answer or what ye shall say, 
for the Holy Ghost shall leach yon in 
the same hour what ye ought to say.” 

A second observation on our Lord’s 
sermon was, that it contained a sim- 
plicity of speech, but yet an appropri- 
ate freedom without respect of per- 
sons. The true Minister of Christ will 
be no respecter of persons. In his esti- 
mation the souls of the poor will he of 
equal value with those of the rich. 
The awful parable will present itself to 
his view, and he will steadily believe 
that the soul of many a humble La- 
zarus may hereafter be glorifierl, while 
those of such as Dives are tormented 
and punished. Such considerations 
indeed will have their due weight with 
e%'ery conscientious Minister, whether 
his discourse is premeditated or ex- 
temporary. His address, also, whe- 
ther preconceixed or not, may be 
couched in simplicity of language, 
such as may be Aar and intelli- 
gible to every one m his audience. 
The anxious teacher, who justly feels 
that bis own soul is concerned in the 
matter, will not be satisfied with mere 
sound. No glittering periods will 
play around the heads of his audience 
without reaching their hearts. “ His 
preaching will not be with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of 
ower.*’ Such a desirable mode may 
e adopted in a discourse premedi- 
tated or unpremeditated. But n mate- 
rial difficulty arises whether, after all, 
the Preacher’s teaching be appropiiaie, 
be adapted for his present peculiar au- 
dience. The diligent Pastor, who the 
Sabbath but for every day, consults for 
feels his duty bound upon him not only 
through the week the spiritual wants 
of his parishioners. He, in the com- 
position of his discourse, like an expe- 
rienced and wise physician, is careful 
to apply the proper medicine to the 
peculiar ailment. Now in extempo- 
rary preaching this cannot be the case, 
because the speaker necessarily deals 
in what is general. Whatever zeal 
may actuate him, or with whatever 
fluency of speech he may be gifted, 
the extemporary preacher is too apt 
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to speak to principles only ; he knows 
not, for he has not thought upon, the 
peculiar deficiencies of his congrega* 
lion; “ they may be such as have need 
of milk, and not of strong meat.’* 
There may be a peculiar besetiing sin of 
the place, as well as of indi\idtiuls, 
which should be adverted to in the 
Preacher’s di8cour^e. 

A third observation made on our 
Lord’s Sermon was, that it contained 
a zealous exhibition of the true inter- 
ests of the auditors. Every Christian 
Pastor will endeavour to do this, it 
is the duty he has bound himself to, it 
is the ministry to which he is culled. 
The wurr lilt of his office, the Holy 
Gospel, has reference to this in every 
branch and particular of it, and woe 
unto him if he preach not the Gospel.” 
Still such is the wayward deficiency of 
human nature, and sucli is the pronencss 
to deviation in the human mind, that 
the best inientinned extemporary 
preacher is liable to err in this respect. 
vVhen he ascends the pul jilt his heart 
and intention may be good, he may 
begin and he may proceed aright 
so fur as he has thought. After this 
he will he f(|||Kl to wander; the 
fault of his hScl, not of his heart. 
It is a general defect attaching itself to 
him in common with other fallen men. 
Very su|)erior abilities indeed are re- 
quisite to prevent this, and give to the 
whole of an extemporary harangue the 
system and order so attainable in a 
written discourse. Hut what is the 
event of such wandering, or wherein 
is its peculiar Impropriety ? Instead of 
exhibiting the true interests of his au- 
dience ; instead of removing their be- 
setting sins and particular obstacles 
out of their way to eternal salvation, 
he deviates in his own sensations, talks 
familiarly of his own feelings and 
hopes, and appeals to his own state as 
a proof and example. But then, 
however harsh the assertion may seem, 
he preaches himself and not “ Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” To avoid 
this error, it is usual on the Continent 
for the Clergy to deliver their dis- 
courses memoriter. I’hey learn them 
first, and then utter them. 

As far as we have hitherto gone the 
advantages may not seem to oe with 
extemporary preaching. There are, 
however, other considerations which 
not inaptly arise from the discussion of 
the subject. Not only the matter but 


the manner of the Preacher may be 
adverted to. We sometimes see the 
Extemporary Preacher ascend the pul- 
pit, and, horresco referens, open it 
much in the saiive manner a tradesman 
would his large ledger, smack his 
hand on the page containing the ac- 
count of reference, and assume the atti- 
tude of a creditor speakin'; to his 
debtor. By degrees he warms to an 
unbecoming heat, his arms are then 
throw'n about in every direction, and 
the gestures of the performer degene- 
rate to pantomimical. During the 
celebrated Sermon on the Mount what 
w'cre our Saviour’s gestures we know 
not, as we are not told. But we do 
know, that in the case of the woman 
taken in adultery he stooped down 
and wrote on the ground as though he 
he heard them not;” and when he 
was under the necessity of addressing 
her accusers, he simply raised himself 
up and delivered his opinion. VN'hcn 
too the zealous hut failing Peter had 
fulfilled his Lord’s prediction, that 
“ this night, before the cock crow, 
thou shah deny me thrice,” his I<ord 
merely turned and looked upon Peter. 
In either case there seems to have 
been no gesture with the liand. Where 
indeed the Preacher is in earnest, and 
is master of his subject, bis eye will be 
sufficient. With that member he may 
single out, not rudely, but impercepti- 
bly by the other jiart of the congrega- 
tion, the sinning auditor to whom it 
may be necessary to apply what is 
said. 

Wbal has hitherto been stated, b:\s 
been so under the idea that the Preach- 
er, in adopting the extemporary mode, 
has been actuated by the best motive, 
that of zeal only. It is however to be 
apprehended, that popular applause 
operates upon some, united with the 
vanity of thinking they would attempt 
what their brethren cannot. These 
should have recollected, that in their 
classical school they learned that popu- 
lar applause was, in the Latin lan- 
guage, popularis aura, a breath of the 
people, no sooner come than it is gone. 
What folly then is it to rely upon it, 
or strive after it? On this subject the 
good Bishop Taylor gives the follow- 
ing excellent advice: Let no man 

preach for the praise of men ; but if 
you meet it, instantly watch and stand 
upon your guard, and pray against your 
own vanity j and by an express act of 
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acknowledgment and admiration, re- 
turn the praise to God,” 

At a celebrated watering-place I 
once heard an extemporary Preacher. 
It is hoped the judgment was not erro- 
neous, but he certainly seemed to 
preach, not to edify, but to please his 
people. , He had on a siik gown and 
fashionable kid-gloves ; the right arm 
was extended, with the fingers of the 
hand closed, except the fore one and 
the thumb, which were extended also, 
being deemed perhaps a gesture both 
impressive and elegant. liis subject 
was death. He might have shewn the 
true division of this into temporal, spi- 
ritual, and eternal. He might have 
shewn the temporal death to be the 
separation of the soul from the body 
on account of Adam’s transgression. 
He might have shewn the spiritual 
death to be a separation of the soul 
and body from God’s favour in this 
life, the case of un regenerate and un- 
renewed persons, who are without the 
light of knowledge and the quickening 
power of grace. And he might have held 
out to us the terrors of eternal death 
— the perpetual separation of the whole 
man from God’s heavenly presence and 
glory, to be tormented for ever with 
the devil and his angels. He then 
might have brightened the prospect 
with a view, through faith, of the tri- 
umphant Conqueror of death — the 
powerful and gracious Saviour, who 
alone can relieve us from what is the 
just dread of all nature. But our ex- 
temporary Preacher began by saying. 
Let us take a walk together in the 
cypress-grove death was then ad- 
verted to as being painful to the body 
and sorrowful to friends. Then, I 
know not how, for the rustling of his 
silk gown prevented my distinctly 
hearing, he got much engaged with 
the pleasure and cares of life, and only 
drew us back to the subject by re- 
peating frequently ** let us take a walk 
in the cypress-grove.” This tautology 
seemed to be the most impressive fea- 
ture of his discourse. 

Another extemporary harangue is 
still recollected from its inefficiency 
and impropriety. The Preacher (a 
self-appointed one indeed) wished to 
impress us with the necessity of grace. 
But however he might have ** read,” 
he had not ** digested.” He seemed 
to be fully crammed, and wished us 
to be so also, detaining us a long time 


to no purpose. From the grace of 
Gkxl he fell to the sin of roan: ** Live 
as ye list, get drunk when you please,” 
w^ere his plain words. He then got to 
the place of torment, and from thence 
suddenly to heaven, and even ventured 
on the hazardous ground of predestina- 
tion and election. In fine, he kept 
building up his materials one on the 
other without any good system or pur- 
pose, like those infatuated builders, we 
read of, after the flood. It was impos- 
sible to follow him in his vagaries and 
flight ; but at last his Babel-mass, as 
heretofore, became involved in and 
was terminated by a like confusion, 
and we were released. 

Now to avoid such inefficiency and 
impropriety of harangue, ** to expel 
and drive away all erroneous and poi- 
soned doctrines, and that the Word 
of God should be preached according 
to the mind of the Holy Ghost, ex- 
pressed in the Scriptures,” a book of 
Homilies was even printed, and or- 
dered to be read or preached in the 
Churches. This adherence to a pre- 
conceived form, began in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, was renewed in that 
of his sister Elizabeth, and so continued 
till the unhappy times of the first 
Charles. Then a set of innovating 
spirits, disdaining the trammels of sys- 
tem and order, must needs set them- 
selves up as priests, as enlightened 
men. They professed to be gifted peo- 
ple, and in their zeal not only abro- 
gated the form and order established in 
tlie Church, but overturned all order 
and government, and, Titans-like, even 
attempted to scale heaven. The con- 
sequence was a disruption of all law, 
which bound man to man injustice 
and equity. Villainy and Hypocrisy 
saw their oppnriunity, seized it, and 
usurped a dominion over these unhap- 
py kingdoms; and fair freedom and 
just rule was exchanged for the very 
worst species of tyranny — democratical 
rage and faction. Even the agitatora 
in these wild scenes saw their wicked 
errors, when on the scaffold acknow- 
ledged them, and in the eloquent 
language of the prophet said, ** we 
looked for judgment, but behold op- 
pression ; for righteousness, but behold 
a cry.” 

May we, Mr. Urban, never live to 
see such times. The considerate mind 
cannot, however, but reflect, that the 
same causes may produce the same 
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effects. ** The beginning of strife is as dispositions; but John Bull, for want 


when one letteth out water.” 


of a Gallic-polish, does not exhibit it 


Another reflection on the subject in like them in an ostentatious point of 
hand is, that in the Church-worship view, and his ideas being directed to 
too large a share of importance is at- commercial pursuits, he prefers the 
tached to the sermon. Now this is calculations of profit and loss, and the 
but an address to man, the prayers are contemplation of the gains exhibited 
an address to God. But how often u|>on tlie face of his ledger in the 
does it happen to the advocates for ex- counting-house when winding up a 
temporary preaching, that their whole heavy account, to studying the ^race< 
thoughts and heart are given to the ful attitudes ofa Venus de Medici, or 
sermon, to the desecration even of the discriminating the contour of a car- 
other part of the service. This is evi- toon. A welT-informed traveller illus- 


otner p: 
dencea 


by their unbecoming gesture of trates this observation, and says, that 


body ; they come to worship, but the meanest citizen of Rome is a more 
they will not bow down and kneel be- competent connoisseur than an Alder- 
fore the Lord their Maker.” man of London *. This indiflerence 


1 ought to apologize to you, Mr. 
Urban, for the extent of this epistle, 
and will hasten to conclude it, lest it 
reach the interminable length of an 
Extemporary Sermon. 1 will only 
observe, in conclusion, that whenever 
we enter a Church we should think 
how dreadful is this place ! This is 
none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” We should 
endeavour to deport ourselves accord- 
ingly, offer up a sincere and therefore 
acceptable sacrifice ; and, whether we 
hear an extemporary or premeditated 
discourse, endeavour to apply to our- 
selves the good contained therein, be- 
cause it is our dufy. 

Yours, &c. Hen. Wintle. 

On Modern Architecture. 

Mr. Urban, Jult/ 8. 

T here is nothing strikes an in- 
quisitive traveller sooner upon 
his arrival in a strange country, or 
makes upon his mind a stronger im- 
pression of the civilization and taste of 
a people, than the regularity of the 
streets, the elegance and unihjrmity of 
the buildings, both public and private, 
in great towns and cities. Thus, when 
Eneas visited Queen Dido, Carthage 
being^ at that period in an infant state, 
the city planned in a barbarous style, 
and the habitations unfinished, 
are told by Virgil, that he found them 
A people rude in peace, and rough in war." 

In making this quotation, I have not 
the most remote idea that it is applica- 
ble to our situation, as I am inclined 
to think that we are at present more 
forward in refinement and civilization 


to the study of the fine arts has obtain- 
ed for us from the courtesy or rather 

olite contempt of our volatile neigh- 

ours, the epithet of a nation of shop- 
keepers. 

There is nothing can be deduced as 
a stronger proof of the declension of 
Architecture, and indifference to the 
beauties of uniformity, than the unfi- 
nished state of some of our public build- 
ings, particularly Somerset House; the 
Western extremity of that building 
di^lays more the appearance of mag- 
nificent ruins than a structure in a 
state of completion. 

The depraved taste exhibited in the 
erection of altars, screens, &c. as well 
as in the general outline and finishing, 
with the internal ornaments that deco- 
rate many of our ancient churches in 
the Metropolis, must be evident to 
every person who has a taste to discri- 
minate between the Grecian, Roman, 
and Gothic styles. This innovation 
commenced in the reign of Elizabeth; 
as we perceive in the construction of 
her monument, and many others 
erected at that period, a feeble attempt 
to unite the sublimity of the Egyptian 
with the magnificence of the Greek 
and Roman orders, Iw a mixture of 
obelisks, pyramids, Corinthian and 
Tuscan columns, embellished with a 
profusion of gingerbread work, in 
painting and gilding; and from the 
erection of monuments, this fantasti- 
cal style was gradually extended to the 
repairs and ornaments of the fabric. 

This Vandal rage for innovation has 
been very justly denounced and stig- 
matized. iB'or want of a chaste and 


than our neighbours, with much more 
of the milk of human kindness in 


* 1 disBent from thia opinion, and except 

, V*- ^ 
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true style of Gothic^ a system fixed by 
sober and settled rules, succeeding 
builders had recourse to the paltry ex- 
pedient of borrowing or stealing orna- 
naments from the mutilated and scat- 
tered fragments of the Greek and Ro- 
man orders, to “give to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name.” Hence 
the style of Gothic Architecture from 
the reign of Henry VI 1. like the 
tongue of our ancestors, is now nearly 
forgotten, if not totally obsolete, and 
an incongruous medley introduced, a 
non-descripl composition partaking of 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Gothic, and 
Fantastical; in fact, it is the style of no 
age or country, but merely the crude 
conceit of some contracting stone-ma- 
sons or house carpenters. 

The Saracenic, Gothic, or Moorish 
style, that prevailed amongst that peo- 
ple in Spain previous to their expul- 
sion, appears to be the most pure, ele- 
gant, and refined of all the different 
methods that prevailed in Europe in 
the Middle Ages. The bold and lofty 
sweep, the expanded curvature of its 
pointed arches, and the lightness, uni- 
formity, and elegance of its slender 
shafted columns, its pinnacles, mina- 
rets, and turrets, are truly admirable, 
and the decorations of curving and 
tracery that adorn its componetu jiarts, 
are calculated to strike the most inat- 
tentive traveller with admiration. 
Such was the Alhambra, a noble speci- 
men of the sublime conception and 
bold execution of a people stigmatized 
as barbarians. The Spaniaids are as 
unconscious of the beauty and anti- 
quity of those ruins, as the Turks are 
of the ruins of Athens, Balbec, or 
Palmyra, and equally as prone to dila- 
pidate and destroy, from indolence and 
Ignorance. We have many noble spe- 
cimens of the Gothic in this country, 
all of which were no doubt originally 
derived from the Moorish style. The 
Saxon Gothic, which prevailed before 
the Norman Conquest, has very little 
of elegance ; it is remarkable for the 
thickness of its walls, its solidity, and 
clumsiness, its misshapen buiti esses, 
and a general want of uniformity in 
its component parts : in fact, their fa- 
brics may be considered as typical of 
their rudeness^and barbarity. After 
the Conquest owr ancestors progres- 
sively improved, as |hey began to ac- 
quire a tincture p C^ lile literature by 
the introduction df^earning from the 


Continent ; the fine arts were more ge- 
nerally diffused amongst the nobility, 
their habits became more polished, 
and the internal comforts, as well as 
the external ornaments of their habi- 
tations, studied with more attention 
than at any former period. Still the 
great mass of the people were in a 
comparative state of rudeness and ig- 
norance, and the Learning of the limes 
confined to the Gothic hall of the feu- 
dal Chief, or imiiiured in the monas- 
tery; and it was only from the period 
of the discovery of rrinting, that the 
British community began to have a 
remote conception of the utility of the 
Fine Arts, to polish the taste, and re- 
fine the manners. The adoption of 
the magnet in the invention of the 
compass, to facilitate the pursuit of 
Navigation, and its extension through- 
out Europe, contributed mucli to the 
researches, industry, and civilization of 
maritime nations ; and we kept ])ace 
with our neighbours, ullhougli conti- 
nually iinolved in civil discord and 
intestine commotions to nearly the pe- 
riod of the Reformation, winch in a 
great measure broke the chain of civil 
and religious intolerance, and ame- 
liorated all classes of the community. 
It was about this time that the inno- 
vation on the Gothic style commenced, 
as it is a well known fact that the first 
reformers extended their rage and ani- 
mosity not only to the Monks and pre- 
lates of the C’hurch of Rome, but to 
the temples where they ofiiciated. 
Thus in Scotland, the barbarous fury 
of Knox and his followers defaced, di- 
lapidated, and destroyed many beauti- 
ful edifices, dedicated by our ancestors 
to the worship of the Deity; and this 
species of religious phrenzy or fana- 
ticism, like a political mania, had in 
its outset and career many of the pro- 
minent, destructive, and levelling, as 
well us the sanguinary features that 
also distinguished the French Revolu- 
tion, by the mutilation, defacement, 
and prostration of the venerable re- 
mains of the pure Gothic ; and even 
after this ebullition had subsided, it 
left behind it some of its distinguish- 
ing and characteristic features, namely, 
a rage, for innovation in the repairs 
of churches, to deviate as much as pos- 
sible from the ancient style. Hence it 
was disused, and a grotesque medley 
introduced. 

Yours, &c. A. S. 
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Newnham, Northamptonshire. 

T he village of Newnham, co. 

Northampion, is situated between 
two and three miles from Daveiury. 
By the late census of Population, 1821, 
it contained 121 houses, and 574 in- 
habitants. 

The name, says Mr. Baker, the his- 
torian of Northamptonshire, is evi- 
dently derived from its being a hamlet 
to the parish of Badby ; signifying in 
Saxon, new ham ; or new home and 
habitation. Its situation is picturesque, 
at the Southern base of a long steep 
declivity. 

The Church or Parochial Chapel is 
represented in the annexed view (see 
Plate IL)^ It is dedicated to St. 
Mary, and consists of an embattled 
tower, with a low octagonal spire. 
North and South aisles. South porch 
and chancel. The tuwer originally 
stood on four open arches, flanked by 
buttresses, which are now filled up 
with rubble. The roof inside is groin- 
ed, spreading from a corbel head in 
each spandril. The tower is ig feet 
6 inches by I4f. Gin. ; the nave and 
aisles 51 f. 2 in. long ; the North aisle 
1 1 f. 10 in . ; the nave l6 f. 5 in. ; and 
South aisle 12 f. 5 in. wide; and the 
chancel 51 f. yin. long by iGf. yin. 
wide. It is partially pewed, and some 
of the old parallel benches remain. 
The nave is divided from the pointed 
arches, resting on three pillars. 

The arms of Newnham, between 
the words dbomaif Jf^emenbam, re- 
main in painted glass, in the Eastern 
window of the North aisle ; and in most 
of the windows are fragments of painted 
glass. At the East end of the South 
wall are two stone seats and a piscina. 

Thomas Randolph the poet and dra- 
matist was born in the village of Newn- 
ham, in I605. The house in which 
he was burn, we copied from Mr. 
Baker’s work, in vol. xcii. Part ii. 
p. 529 .+ 


* For this Vienr we are obliged to Mr. 
]^ker. It 'forms a pleasing specimen of the 
vignette embellishments in his elaborate 
and very excellent History, of which we are 
happy to announce, ‘this month, a second 
Portion. See our Review, p. 41 . 

i* It is there erroneously said that the 
house is at Badhy ; but it is at Newnham, 
in the parish of Biulby. 

Giwt. Mao. 1826 . 
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Observations on thn Xlth OoB 
OF THE Third Boor ot Horace. 

H orace addresses this Ode to 
Mercury as his tutelary deity, 
for he was supposed to have been tho 
inventor of the lyre and its seven 
strings, and he intreais him that he 
may, in the same m.inner that he in- 
structed Amphion, enable him to ad- 
dress his mistress Lyde, in words to 
which she might give a favourable re- 
ception. Mercury either derives his 
name a mercidus, because he was the 
god of merchandize, or from a con- 
traction of the words medius and cur- 
rens^ because he was the messenger 
between gods and men, and besides 
being the patron of poets, he was 
worshipped as the god of orators, mer- 
chants, travellers, and also shepherds. 
From some early proofs which he gave 
of his craftiness and dexterity, Jupiter 
appointed him as his ambassador, in- 
terpreter, and cup-bearer, which latter 
ofBce he discharged till the promotion 
of Ganymede, lie was presented by 
Jupiter with a winged cup called pe- 
tasus^ with wings for his feet Culled 
taiaria, and a short sword called herpe, 
and the lyre which he invented lie ex- 
changed with Apollo for the caduceuSg 
whicii is mentioned by the poet in the 
flrst book. 

. . . . virgAque levcm coerces 

AureA turbam 

Movit Amphion lapides canendo,^ 
Amphion was the first who raised an 
altar to Mercury ; he made so great a 
proficiency in music, that he is said to 
have built the walls of Thebes at the 
sound of his lyre, of which Horace 
takes notice in the Ars Poetica, 

Dictus et Amphion Thebans cunclitor ereti 
Saxa movere sono testudinis, et prece blend! 
Ducere quo vellet. .... 

This fable is explained by supposing 
that he persuaded by his eloquence a 
wild anu uncivilized people to unite 
together, and build a town to protect 
tbem^lves against the attacks of their 
enemies. 

Nec loquax olim.'] The olim here 
relates to the days before the birth of 
Mercury, and is in itself a very elegant 
and well-turned compliment. For- 
merly, he says, the sound of the lyre 
was unknown, but now, since vom 
have introduced it, it has come into 
general use, and is even a weleome 
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companion at the table and the altars 
of the gods themselves. 

Qua velut latis.’] Lyde^ who it 
appears was nuptiarum expers, was 
scarcely of an age to regard the ad- 
dresses of a man, in consequence of 
which the poet compares her to a colt 
who frisk's about the meadow, as yet 
unused to the bit, and who cannot en- 
dure to be confined, or even touched. 
In a former Ode, contrary to his pre- 
sent doctrine, he rejirobates the desire 
of tasting the unripe grape, and re- 
commends us to wait till Autumn 
shall tinge it with a |)urple hue : the 
idea, velut egua cam pis, is to be found 
in the Ode alluded to. 

Circa virentes est animus tuae 
Campos juvencee; 

Terence says, Animus est in patinis ; 
and Anacreon, 

IIoiXe V 

NuXeajff 

• • • * 

Nuv Xtiixuvocg rt poo'Kiou, 

Ku^oc re <rKi^Kiicroe> &C, 

Tu potes tigres comitesque silvas 
ducere ,2 This relates to the well- 
known story of Orpheus’s going to the 
infernal regions in quest of Eurydicc, 
who was restored to him in consc- 
uence of the impression his inelo- 
ious strains made on the breast of 
Pluto; he received her on condition 
that he should not look behind him 
till he reached the extremest borders 
of Hell ; but Orpheus unfortunately 
forgetting this injunction, when he 
arrived mmost in sight of upper air, 
turned back to behold his long-lost 
Eurydice! He saw her, but she in- 
stantly vanished from his eager eyes! 
thus verifying the words of Virgil ; 

Sed revocare gradum, superosq; evaderc ad 
auras 

Hoc opus, hie labor est. 

The story of Orpheus is mentioned 
again and again by the poets. Horace 
has somewhere in the first book — 

Unde vocelem teroer^ insecutse 
Orphea sylvte 

. . . rapldoB morautem 

FJuroinum lapsus. 

dtnd Virgil, .Sneid vi.— 

•— Potuit manes arcessere conjugis Orpheus, 
ThrStciH fcctus citharft, fidibusq; canoris. 

Citsii immanis tihi.'] The monster 


Cerberus is well known as the door- 
keeper of Hell, and so vigilant was he at 
his post, that it was impossible for agy 
person unassisted by a divinity to re- 
pass the Tartarean boundary. Virgil 
thus mentions him in the Vl tli iEneid, 
and the manner in which ^Encas over- 
came him : 

Cerberus haec ingens latratu segna trifauci 
Personat, adverse recubans immanis in antro; 
Cui vales horrere videns jam colla colubris, 
MeDe soporatain ct inedicatis frugibus offatn 
Tnjecit; atque immania terga resulvit 

Fusus huini 

Oceupat JEneK aditum. 

Quin et Ixion ] The poet here 
describes the charms of music to have 
been so great as lo have caused a iiio- 
incnlary cessation of the torments of 
the inlernal regions. Ixion was con- 
demned in consequence of his seduc- 
tion of Juno, to be tied to a wheel, 
which being in perpetual motion, al- 
lowed him no respite. Pope heauti- 
fuliy says, in allusion to this passage : 
‘‘Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still, 

Ixion rests upon his wheel, 

And the pale spectres dance 

Audial Lydc scclus atque nofas Vir- 
ginum pevnas,'] The poet artfully re- 
minds Lycle of the punishments in 
Hell, which the daughters of Danaus 
endured for iheir cruelty, and admo- 
nishes her to profit by their example, 
as the gods never fail to punish those 
who arc cruel lo their lovers. 

The story of the Danaidcs, so ele- 
gantly and stiikingly told here by Ho- 
race, is briefly this. — The fifty claugh- 
lers of Danaus made a promise to their 
father to murder their husbands on 
the night of iheir wedding. They all 
but one, who is described as splendide 
mendax, kept their promise, and the 
punishment inflicted on them for their 
treachery was, lo pour water perpe- 
tually through a vessel which was per- 
forated at the bottom, and which cou- 
sequently could never be filled. 

S. H. C. 

Mr. Urban, July 8. 

Y our Correspondent, D. A. Brit- 
ton (Part i. p. 499), having ob- 
served that he could not find Cople, in 
Bedfordshire, in Domesday Book, I 
take the liberty of sending you what I 
trust is a literal translation of the ac- 
count given in that work of Copie, 
under the names of Cockepol and 
CkockepoL 
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Early Owners of Cople^ Bedfordshire, 


(Fol. 212 h. ami 213 b.) In Copie, 
Robert holds of Hugh de Bello Campo 
(Beauchamp) four hides of land tor 
one manor. There is land for four 
ploughs. In the demesne are two 
ploughs, and six villanes having two 
ploughs. There is one bordar and one 
cottager. Meadow for one plough. 
Pannage, in all Cople, for one hun- 
dred hogs. It is worth sixt^ shillings; 
when received twenty shillings ; in 
King Edward’s time sixty shillings. 
This land was iield by three Sochmen, 
who might have sold it. 

(Fol. 217, and 217 b.) In Cople, 
Hugh holds of the Countess Judith 
one virgate of land. This land is and 
was always worth thirty pence.— 
JVluuin, a vassal of King Edvyard, 
held this land, and could sell it to 
whom 1« pleased. 

These lands of Hugh de Bello Cam- 
po in Cople, formed a part of the Ba- 
rony oi* Bedford, and descended to his 


right heirs through many generations. 
Thus part of the estate at Cople came 
to John de Nevill de Raby, in right of 
his wife, who was grancUdaughter of 
Elizabeth, one of the daughters of 
Maud, sister and heir of Olio, son of 
Beatrix de Beauchamp; which Bea- 
trix was one of the ttiree sisters and 
coheiresses of John de Beauchamp, 
the last Baron of Bedford of that 
name, who was slain at Evesham in 
1265. Other part of these lands at 
Cople descended to Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, whose ancestor Ro- 
ger de Mowbray married Maud, one 
of the three sisters and coheiresses of 
the above-mentioned John de Bean- 
champ. 

But their descent from the original' 
possessor of the lands at Cople, at the 
period when the Domesday Book was 
compiled, will be more clearly shown 
by stating their pedigrees. 


Hugh de Bello Campo, or de Beauchamps, who eamc to England with William the Con- 
queror.^ 


Simou, ob. 

s. p. 


Puin^Rohais. 


Walter, ancestor of the Beauchamps, 
of Warwick, Elmley, Essex, Holt, 
and Powick. 


Milo of Ea- 
ton, CO. 

Bedford. 


Simon, ob. ,9 John.=p 


Simon, ob. 47 H. III. 
William, ob. circ. 43 
H. III. 

Jnhn,Baron49H.llI. 
ob. 60 H. III. 


WjUiam.=^Ida, or Idonea. 
i 


Other sons. 


1 . Maud.=?Roger dc 
■ Mow- 
bray, ob. 
61 Hen. 
Ilf. 


2, Ela, mar. 
Baldwin 
Wake. 


Beatrix.nrThomas 
Fitz 
Otes. 


Roger, 1 St Baron, ^^Rose, sister to Gil- 
ob. 26 Ed. 1. bert de Clare. 

Thomas Mowbray, (5tb in descent 
from Maud de B. and Roger de 
M.) created Duke of Norfolk, 21 
R. II. ob. 1 H. IV. * in exile. 


I 

Otto, 


Maud, sister and=^ohn de Botte- 
heir of Otto. I tourt. 


Thomas. 

John. 

Otto. 


Elizabeth.^Wil]iam le 
I Latimer, 

I Sd Baron 
I Latimer. 


William, ob. S R II.=^£lizabeth. 
I 


William, ob. infans. Elizabeth, sole d. and h. mar. John de Nevill de Raby, ob. 1 2 R* Il.f 


The eidesl of Thomas Duke of tion of Henry IV. as descendants of 
Norfolk and J,ohn de Nevill, claiiiu-d Maud and Beatrix de Beauchamp, and 
to be Lord Almoners at the Corona- their claims were allowed. H.H.G. 


* Esch. 1 H. IV. No. 71 a. Thomas Duk N..;rfolc*.— Bedeford Castr* per servic* esseadi 
elemos* Regis die Coronationis sue. — Coupill, 6fc. Reddit. 

1* Esch. 12 R. II. No. 40. — Joh'es de Nevill de Raby Ch’r et Eliz* uxor ejiis.— Cou- 
jpell, 8ic. Feoda. 



Pbefing Tom of Coventry. 


Mt, Urban, Coventry, May 29. 

1 INCLOSE you a connected his- 
tory 1 have lately formed, relative 
to LadyGodiva and her fiir-famed Pa- 
geanf, which was exhibited 011 Friday 
list. May «(), at Trinity Great Fair in 
this City; — and also a drawing of 
Peeping Tom, in the exact state in 
which he n carved, but divested of all 
paint and superfluous ornaments. 

Yours, &c. W. Reader. 

In the early part of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, Earl Leofric was 
Lord of a large feudal territory in the 
middle of England, called Mercia, of 
which Coventry formed a part. It 
contained the present Counties of Lin- 
coln, Nottingnam, Warwick, Leices- 
ter, Staflbrd, Northampton, Worccs- 
ter, Gloucester, Derby, Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Oxford. By King 
'Canute, Leofric was made Captain 
General of the Roy^il forces.— After 
the death of Canute, he^ was chiefly 
instrumental in advancing to the 
1 *h*k «nn of that Kina. 


Edward the Confessor was principally 
indebted to Leofric for his elevation 
to the throne, and was subsequently 
protected, by his wisdom and power, 
iVom many of the turbulent machina- 
tions of Kurl Godwyn. The Countess 
Godiva was sister to Thorold, Sheriff 
of Lincolnshire, a man much imbued 
with the piety prevalent in that age, 
as appears by his founding the Abbey 
of Spalding. She is said, by Ingul- 
phus, to have been a most beautiful 
and devout lady. 

Leofric, in conjunction with his 
Countess Godiva (called also Godeva, 
Godina, and Goditha), founded a Mo- 
nastery in Coventry, in 1044, near the 
ruins of a Saxon Nunnery, for an Ab- 
bot and 24 Benedictine Monks. — 
Leofric bestowed on it one-half of the 
town in which it was situated, and 24 
Lordships in this and other counties. 
The. King and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with a long train of mitred 
Churenmen, and powerful nobles^ 
were witnesses to tne act of endows 
meni. 
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Leofric died in 1057, at an advanced 
age, at his house, at Bromley, in Staf- 
fordshire, and was buried in a porch of 
the Monastery Cliurch at Coventry. 
The lime of the death of Godiva is 
not precisely known, but it is remark- 
ed by Dugdale that she was buried in 
the same Monastery. 

The tale of Godiva* is related by an 
ancient historian, Matthew of West- 
minster. 

Whether it was owing to Leofric or 
not, does not appear; but Coventry 
was subject to a very severe tollage, 
which was paid to tnis feudal Lord. 
The people complained grievously of 
the seventy of the taxes, and applied 
to Godiva to intercede in their behalf. 
The great Lords, to whom the towns 
belonged under the Anglo-Saxons, had 
the privilege of imposing taxes, which 
can now only be exercised by the Re- 
presentatives of the people in Parlia- 
ment. The Countess entreated her 
Lord to give up his claim ; but in vain. 
At last, wishing to put an end to her 
importunities, he told her, either in a 
^irit of bitter jesting, or with a play- 
ful raillery, that he would give up his 
tax, provided she rode through Coven- 
try naked, in the sighi of all the peo- 
ple. She took him at his word ; and 
said she would. It is probable, that 
as he could not prevail upon her to 
give up her design, he had sworn some 
religious oath when he made his pro- 
mise : but be this as it may, he took 
every possible precaution to secure her 
nioclcsty from insult. The people of 
Coventry were ordered to keep within 
doors, to close up all their windows 
and outlets, and not to give a glance 
into the streets upon pain of death. 
The day came ; and Coventry, it may 
be imagined, was as silent as death. 
The Lady went out at the door of her 
castle, was set on horseback, and at 
the same time divested of her wrap- 
ping garment, as if she had been go- 
ing into a bath : then taking the fillet 

♦ The reader is referred to Gu'igh*s Ad- 
ditions to Camden, for further enquiries re- 
acting the traditionary legend of the fair 
trodiva's public exhibition. — Rudder, in his 
History of Gloucestershire, observes ** that 
the privilege of cutting wood in the Herd- 
noils, by me parishioners of St. Briavefs 
Castle, Gloucestershire, is locally said to 
have been procured by some Earl of Here- 
ford, then Lord of Dean Forest, on the 
same terms that Lady Godiva obtained the 
privileges for the iahebitents of Coventry. 


from her head, the let down her long 
and lovely tresses, which poured around 
her body like a veil : and thus, with 
only her white legs remaining conspi- 
cuous, took her gentle way through 
the streets. We may suppose the 
scene taking place in the warm noon ; 
the doors all shut, the windows closed ; 
the Earl and his Court serious and 
wondering; the other inhabitants re- 
verently listening to hear the footsteps 
of the horse; and, lastly, the L^dy 
herself, with a downcast, but not a 
shamefaced eye, looking towards the 
earth through her Bowing locks, and 
riding through the silent and deserted 
streets, like an angelic spirit. 

The Countess having performed her 
journey, returned with joy to her hus- 
band, who consequently mn ted to the 
inhabitants a charter of Treedom from 
servitude, evil customs, and exactions. 
The history was preserved in a picture 
of the Earl and Countess, in a South 
window of Trinity Church, about the 
time of Richard 11. He held a char- 
ter of freedom in his right hand, on 
which was the following inscription : 

** I Luriche (Leofric) for the love of thee. 
Doe make Coventre tol-free." 

Mutilated figures of these personages 
still exist in a window in this Church. 

It has been already mentioned that 
previous to her riding through the 
City, all the inhabitants were ordered, 
on pain of death, to shut themselves 
up in their houses ; but the curiosity 
of a certain tai/or, it should seem, 
overcoming his fear, he ventured to 
take a single peep; and as a punish- 
ment for violating the injunction of 
the noble Lady, was struck blind. It 
is also said, that her horse neighed at 
the time, on which account horses 
were not afterwards toll-free, although 
the town was franchised in every other 
respect. 

This circumstance is commemorated 
to the present day, by a grotesque fi- 
gure called Peeping Tom^ which ap- 
pears looking out of a corner window 
or opening in a wall, in Smithford- 
street. It is about six feet in height, 
and is an ancient full-length statue of 
a man in plate armour, with skirts. Ik 
is carved with the pedestal, from a sin- 
gle block of oak, and the back is hol- 
lowed out, in order to render it less 
ponderous. The crest of the helmet 
IS nearly destroyed, and the arms were 
cut off at the elbows^ in older to ia- 
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.vour its present j^uion of leaning out 
of the window. The latter were formed 
of separate pieces of wood, and fasten- 
ed to the upper part of the arms by 
means of pegs, the remains of which 
arc still visible. From the attitude in 
which the body was carved, and the 
Tight leg and foot armed, being in ad- 
vance, mere is reason to believe that 
the figure was in a posture of attack ; 
and probably might be intended to re- 
present St. George with a shield on his 
left arm, and a sword or ancient spear 
in his right hand, transfixing a dragon. 
Or it might represent some other war- 
like chieftain exhibited in the Pa- 
geants, when our Moiiarchs occa- 
sionally visited the City. 

It is absurd to suppose that the fi- 
gure thus accoutred was intended, in 
the eleventh century, viz. at the pe- 
riod when Godiva flourished, to re- 
semble a mechanic. The long wig 
and cravat or neckcloth, its usual habi- 
liments (until lately), are characteristic 
of the reign of Charles II. ; at which 
period it is certain that the present 
form of the procession had its origin. 
The effigy is also usually decorated with 
a cocked hat, and with the addition of 
paint, to represent clothing, is so me- 
tamorphosed, that he who carved it 
would scarcely now be able to recog- 
nize the work of his dexterity. The 
early historians (as has been previously 
mentioned) give a lengthened detail 
of Godiva riding through the public 
streets, yet not one, including the late 
Sir W. Dugdale, even hint at the cir- 
cumstance in question. We may 
safely, therefore, appropriate it to the 
reign of Charles 11. 

In the reign of Henry III. (1217), 
Ranulph Earl of Chester, procured 
from that Monarch a charter for an 
annual Fair, to begin on the Friday 
in Trinity week, and to coniinue for 
the space of eight days. 

From an early period, the Mayor 
and his brethren, with their armed 
guard, minstrels, and other attendants, 
were accustomed to proclaim this Fair 
on the first day through the City, and 
the different tiading Companies sent 
men cased in black armour to join the 
cavalcade, which from the colour were 
denominated black guards. In times 
of danger, detachments of these men 
were sent to aid the national armies. 
Some faint resemblance of this custom 
is still apparent at the present day. 
'The necessifi^W an armed force to 


keep peace and order during this Fair, 
which lasted eight days, is not impro- 
bable; and it is well known that for- 
merly each Company possessed several 
suits of armour. 

In l()77 (shortly after the lament- 
able civil war, which doubtless mate- 
rially injured every description of 
trade, and during the licentious reign 
of Charles II.) the Procession at the 
great Fair was first instituted. At 
that period a female intended to repre- 
sent the benevolent patroness of the 
City, was procured to ride in the ca- 
valcade. That singular figure called 
Peeping Tom (the Coventry Palladium, 
as he is aptly termed), was placed in 
an exalted situation in the High-street, 
to the admiration of the spectators ; and 
there are many who even at the pre- 
sent day, have a high opinion of his 
sagacity and discernment ! 

The City Companies also very mate- 
rially assisted in the new Procession ; 
they provided new flags and streamers, 
on which were painted their different 
arms, and attired the attendants on 
the Followers in various antique frocks 
and caps, to which those now in use 
are similar. Boys, fancifully dressed, 
were likewise set out by the Compa- 
nies ; which custom is supposed to have 
received its origin from naked children 
being exhibited in the religions pa- 
geants, intended to represent angels, 
or other celestial attendants. 

The following is a list of the Fol- 
lowers that rode at this Institution 
Company of Drapers 2 boys; Mercers 
2; Blacksmiths I ; Clothiers 1 ; Fell- 
mongers 1 ; Bakers 1 ; Tylers 1 ; the 
Mayor 2 ; the Sheriffs 2 ; Shearmen 
and Taylors J ; Feltmakers I ; Shoe- 
makers 1 ; Butchers ] ; and the City 2. 

The Show (although not depending 
on any charter) was an annual occur- 
rence until within these few years, but 
it is now only occasionally presented. 
The inhabitants of the City are always 
found to contribute liberally to the sup- 
port of this popular exhibition ; and a 
conimiitee is generally appointed to 
superintend the ulterior arrangements. 
For some previous weeks the greatest 
preparations are made in the City — 
the houses are newly painted and 
white-washed ; and ribbons and cock- 
ades are distributed in profusion to 
those who are to be employed in the 
Procession. The morning of the Fes- 
tival is ushered in by the ringing of 
bells— every species of vehicle, noifi 
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ihe humble cnrt to the splendid car- 
riage, is observed moving to the at- 
tractive scene — and liie streets, houses, 
and battlements of the churches, are 
thronged with spectators. 

l-^riur to the movement of the grand 
("avalcdde through ihe principal streets, 
the Mayor, Magistrates, and Charter 
Olheers, regularly attend divine service 
at Trinity Church. 

At twelve o’clock the Procession 
moves forward from the County Hall, 
and having pjssi'd through all the 
principal streets of the City, terminates 
at the same place, about ha If- past three. 
'^I’he boys belonging to the Bablake 
School occasionally sing the national 
anthem in different parts of the City; 
which intermingled with the ringing 
of bells, and the melodious sounds 
arising from successive bands of mar- 
tial music, form altogether a scene be- 
yond the power of language to describe. 

At the head of the Procession, walk- 
ing two and two, are the City Guards 
attired in suits of black armour of the 
make of the 17th century, which have 
lately been repaired and painted ; viz. 
corslets, hack pieces, skirts, with mo- 
rions on their heads, and bills of dif- 
ferent shapes in their hands. Then 
iiiitnedialeiy follows, on a charger, the 
natron of Knglaiid, Si. Ceoi^e, in full 
black armour. Sf. George is the pa- 
tron saint id’ the Taylors’ (^oiiipany in 
Covemry. He is represented by the 
author of the Se\en Champions of 
('dnistendom to have been horn, and 
afterwards to have resided, in the 
town ; and an ancient building culled 
St. (iemge’s ('hapel was lately taken 
down in Gosford-slrcet. 

d'vvo large City streamers are next 
brought to view, beautifully gilded and 
painted with various devices, on which 
are depicted the City arms, viz. aii.elc- 
|)haiu with a triple- lowered castle on 
ills back ; with a cat-a-inouniain form- 
ing the crest ; and three ostrich fea- 
thers, given to Coventry by Edward 
Prince of Wales, commonly called the 
Black Prince. 

The High Constable then advances, 
followed by a Female to represent 
Ladv Godiva, who rides on a grey 
horse, not literally like the good 
Countess, with her own dishevelled 
hair, but in white linen closely fitted 
to her limbs. She is sometimes ha- 
bited in a slight drapery, which reaches 
nearly to her knees, and which is taste- 
fully decorated wdth wreaths of flowers. 


Her long tresses are also beanlifutly' 
curled and adorned with a fillet of 
flowers, the whole being surmounted' 
by a liandsome plume of white ostrich 
feathers. On each side, are the City- 
Cryer and Beadle, with pink cockades 
ill their hats: they are also distinguish- 
ed by wearing the elephant and castle 
(in silver) on their left arms — the left 
side of this dress is green, the right, 
scarlet, agreeing with the field of the 
City arms. 

Every person conversant in the his- 
tory of Eiigliind will recollect that the 
red ro'^e was the peculiar mark ol dis- 
tinction of the House of Lancaster and 
its adherents. Henry VI. made (’o- 
\entry a county, conferring on it many 

f irivileges and immunities. The ro- 
oiir universally adopted by the Citi- 
zens of Coventry was cons(‘C)Uciit1y red 
or pink, and it has thus passed through 
succeeding ages to tlie present day. 

The persons who lead the horses, 
and otherwise attend the ('urporation-, 
are dressed in waistcoats ; and ribbons 
of this colour are tied round the aims 
and knees. 

Then follow the Ma}or^s Oyer, who 
occasionally proclaims the J^airj and 
peisons carrying the ancient and costly 
insignia of oflice belonging to the Cor- 
poration, viz. the sword and large 
mace, and crimson velvet hat and cap 
of niaiiitenatice. 

W’e next view the Mayor and ten 
Aldermen, in their scarlet gowns lined 
with fur, and cocked hats, with wands 
in their hands. ’J'hen follow the two 
Sherifl’s, C^mimon Council, two Cham- 
berlains (who have the management 
of the common and lammas grounds), 
and iw'o Wardens, all dressed in black 
gowns, and bearing wands. 

The Mayor, Cliarler Officers, the 
Masters of Companies, and the Stew- 
ards of the Societies, are attended by 
little Iwys, beautifully and splendidly 
dressed in various coloured clothes, 
trimmed with silver or gold fringe ; 
their hats adorned with plumes of fea- 
thers, their horses gaily dressed with 
rosettes of ribbon, and saddle cloths 
trimmed in a tasteful and superior 
manner. — These children arc called 
Followers, although they sometimes 

f irecede the persons to whom they be- 
ong. 

The Masters of the clifTerent Com- 
panies, with their followers and stream- 
ers, add considerably to the splendour 
of the Cavalcade. Each Company has 
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a characteristic flag, on which is paint- 
ed the arms ; and the Follower carries 
a symbol of the respective trade. The 
ancient dresses of the attendants are 
also highly deserving of attention. 

The loyal indefiendent order of Odd 
Fellows^ and the Benefit Societies, at- 
tended by their followers and flap, are 
next observed. Then follow the Wool- 
combers’ Company, attired in large 
jersey wigs and habits, dyed of difler- 
ent colours, and a singular woollen 
flag, which add considerably to the 
novelty of the scene. After the Mas- 
ter and Follower, is a beautiful boy 
and girl, representing a shepherd and 
shepherdess, holding crooks, sitting 
under a spacious arbour composed of 
boughs and flowers, erected on a car- 
riage drawn by horses ; the boy carry- 
ing a dog, and the girl, elegantly dress- 
ed, carrying a lamb utx>n her lap, and 
holding a bouauet of flowers, made of 
wool. Until lately they were accus- 
tomed to ride separately on horses, 
with the above attributes. 

We then notice Jason, with a golden 
fleece in his left hand, and a drawn 
sword in his right, as the champion 
and protector of the Fleece. 

Tne last prominent figure in the 
Procession is the venerable Bishop 
Blaze, with his black mitre of wool, 
and lawn sleeves, carrying a Bible in 


his left hand, and a wool-comh in the 
right. Over his white shirt, two broad 
black belts of jersey are crossed, which 
considerably add to the singular ap- 
pearance of this character. The bri- 
dle is held on each side by a page ; and 
his attendants are dressed in white, 
with sashes, scarfs, and high caps, all 
made of wool, and wands. Blaze suf- 
fered martyrdom, by decapitation, in 
the year 289 , after being cruelly whip- 
ped with scourges, and his flesh lace- 
rated with iron combs (whence his 
symbol). The woolcombers call Bi- 
shop Blaze their patron Saint; and 
they attribute to him, erroneously, the 
invention of their useful art. 

It only remains for us to remark, 
that this popular Procession is unemial- 
led for its novelty and variety. Wor- 
cester, Chester, and other towns, have 
occasionally public exhibitions, but 
they are generally on a confined scale, 
ancf by no means possess those splendid 
attractions which are to be seen in the 
Grand Procession at Coventry. Wc 
therefore anxiously trust that this an- 
cient Pageant will ever meet with pub- 
lic encouragement, and that it inuy 
descend to future generations with the 
same degree of splendour in which it 
is exhibited at the present day. 

Yours, &c. W. Reader. 
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“ Although I be but week 

To those two former parts, yet what 1 seem to want 
In largeness, for that I am in my compass scant, 

Yet for my scltc 1 know, that I them both excell, 

For mark me how 1 lie.** Drayton. 


Boundaries, North, Hertford and Derwent : East, German Ocean : South, 
Humber : West, Ouse. 

Greatest length 55 ; greatest breadth 33; drc, 175 ; square 1040. 

Province^ York. Circuit Northern. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants, Parisi. 

Roman Province, Maxima C»sariensis. Stations, Petuaria, Brough ; Delgo- 
vitia, Londesburgh : Praesidium, Ravenspurne (a town long since swallowed 
up by the sea) : Ocellum Prumontorium, Spurnhead : Derveiuio, Stanford 
bridge or A Id by. 

Saxon Octarchy, Deira. 

Antiquities, Roman Encampments at Swine. Saxon Temple, Goodroanham (on 
the site of the Church). Danish Earthwork, Dane's Dike near Hamborough. 

' Roman Enc. at Hemhorough. Abbey of Meux or Melsa (founded in 1150 by 
W. le Gro8« Earl of Albemarle, and Lord of Holderness). Priories of Beverley 
(founded by St. John de Beverly, Abp. of York); Bridlington (founded by^ 
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Walter de Gaunt, temp. Henry I.); Burstall (founded in 1115 by Stephen 
Eari of Albemarle) ; Cottingham (founded in 1322 by Thomaa Lord Wake 
of Lyddel); Ellerton (foun&d by William Fitz-Peier about 1921); North 
Ferriby (founded in 1200 by Lord Eustace Broomfleet de Vesci); Haltem* 
price (founded about 1324 by Thomas Lord Wake of Lyddel, removed from 
Coltingliam) ; Hull (founded in 1378 by Sir Michael de la Pole, having been 
begun by his father'Sir William) ; Kirkham (founded in 1121-2 by Sir“ Wal- 
ter D’Espec and his wife Adeline); Nunkeeling (founded by Agnes de 
Arches, temp. Stephen); and Warter (founded in 1132 by Geoffrey Fitz- 
Pain). Nunneries of Nunburnholme (founded by Roger de MorJa^, lord of 
the barony of Morpeth) ; Swine (founded by Robert de Verli, temp. Stephen) ; 
Thickett (founded temp. Richard I. by Roger Fitz-Roger) ; Watton (founded 
ante 680), and another (founded in 1 150 by Eustace Fitz John) ; Wilberfoss 
(founded in 1153 by Helias de Cation) ; Yeddingham (founded ante llOS 
by Roger le Clerc). Churches of Aldborough (a mixture of the Norman and 
early pointed styles) ; T'lamborough ; Goodmanham (exquisite specimen of 
Anglo-Saxon); Great Driffield (part Norman); Heniingborough (with a 
beautiful spire); Howden (beautimi chapter- house) ; North Newbald (some 
exquisite remains of Saxon architecture) ; Swine. Chapels of Dunnington 
(«ome of the foundations remain); Great Hatfield (wholly dilapidated); 
Holine-on-Spalding Moor (erected before the fourteenth century); and Skir- 
langh (one of the most perfect minor specimens of parochial architecture in 
tile kingdom, erected in the fourteenth century). Fonts at Everinghatn 
(Saxon, removed from the church) ; Goodmanham (in which Coifi was bap* 
tized). Castles of Aldborough (belonged to the Saxon nobleman Ulf, and 
subsequently to Wm. le Gros, Earl of Albemarle, 1138); A ugh ton ; Cave; 
Cottingham (fortified about 1202); Flam borough ; Hull (erected in 1378 by 
the Mayor, &c.), another (built by Henry Vlll.); llunmanby; Leckoii- 
field; Skipsea (built by Drogo de Bruerer, a Fleming, first Lord of Holder- 
ness); Wressle (built by Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, temp. Ric. 11.) 
Mansions. Barmston Ifall (used as a farm-house); Garton Blue-hall (con- 
verted into a farm-house). Caves. Dove-cote; Kirk-hole; Robin LythV 
hole. 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Eminences and Views. Bessinghy; Bridlington Quay, a delightful view of 
Flamborough head and the bay; from Burton Agnes an extensive view of 
the level country at the foot of the Wolds; Filey bay, beautiful and pictu- 
resque ; Flamborough head, 300 feet high, in moderate weather covered with 
sea-birds; from Pairington Churchyard are delightful views of the Humber; 
Sledmere, the coup-deceit^ novel and striking; from Sewerby House a magni- 
ficent view of the hay ; the views from Swanlaiul and Brantinghainthorpe 
greatly admired for their grandeur and variety; the Wolds, a magnificent 
assemblage of chalky hills, originating near Hunmanby, about O'OO feet high, 
afford delightful prospects, particularly from the Southern edge. 

Natural Curiosities. Bridlington quay chalybeate spring ; Flamborough head, 
the cliffs from 100 to 150 yards perpendicular; Harpham St.John’s well, 
commemorative of St John of Beverley. 

Public Edifices. Beverley Grammar School; Hospital, founded by Wm. 
Temperon in 1723; another founded in lG36 by Fox Thwaites, esq.; House 
of Correction. Eastrington Free School, founded in 1727 by Mr. Joseph 
Hewsley, North Ferriby School, founded in 1778 by Luke Lillington, e.sq. 
Flamborough Li^thoubc. Gate-Fuiford, Quaker’s Retreat; York Bar- 
racks. HaTsham Free School, founded by Sir John Constable, knt. in 1579* 
Hull Charity Hall ; Charier House, or Maison Dieu, founded by Michael 
de la Pole in 1384, erected 1780; equestrian statue of William III. erected 
1/34; Female Penitentiary, opened in 1811 ; Grammar Schriol, founded by 
John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, in I486; New Gaol, erected 1783; Infirmary, 
established 1781 ; Marine School, established 1786; Trinity House, a m- 
cious building, erected 1753. Skipwith School, founded by the will of Do- 
rothy Wilson, dated Jan. 20, 1710. Spurnhead Lighthouse, built in 1677 by 
Mr. Justinian Angel, of LoudoiL 
Gent. Mao. July. 1826 . 
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Seats. 

Attlaby, William Vaute, eiq. Lowthorpe Hall, W. Thos. St. Quintin, eiq. 

Bessingby Hou^p, Harrington Hudson, esq. Marton House, Miss Creyke. 

Birdsall, Lord Middleton. Melbourne House, Sir Henry Maghull Mer- 

Bolton Hall, John Preston, esq. vin Vavasour, hart. 

B<»yoton Hall, Sir Wm. Strickland, hart. Melbourne Lodge, General Wharton. 

Burton Agne«, Sir Francis Boynton, bart. Melton, Henry Sykes, esq. 

Bishop Burton, Francis Watt, esq. ■ — - — Henry Thompson, esq. 

■ ' ■ — Hall, Richard Watt, esq. Melton Hill, Henry Broadicy, esq. 

Cave Castle, Henry Goe JLrnard, esq. Metham, Phili)> Scholfield, esq. 

Chelry Burton, D.nid Foulis, esq. Moreby, Rev. Thomas Preston. 

Constable Burton, Sir ClifForcl Constable, bt. Newton, George Sttickland, esq. 

Cottingham Castle, 'rbomas Thompson, esq. Oc ton Cottage, Roliert Prickett, esq. 

Dalton House, Lord Hotham. IVmsthorpe, ( apt Richardson. 

Escrick Hall, Beilby Thompson, esq. Pockthoipe, Wm. Hall, esq. 

Everingham Park, Wm. Constable Maxwell, Raywell, D.vniel Sykes, esq. 

esq. Riccall Hall, Toft Richardson, esq. 

Firby, Rev. Thomas Harrison. Rise, Richard Bethel!, esq. 

Ganton Half, Sir Thomas Lcgard, bart. Scampston House, ('. Thorold Wood, esq. 

Garrowby, Sir Francis Lindicy Wood, bt. Setlrington, Masterinan, esq. 

Gate Fulford, Thomas Wilson, esq. Sewerhy House, .lobn Greaine, esq. 

Griinston Gaith, Charles Grimston, esq. Skipwith, Mrs. Jane Hiulson. 

Hcsiington, Henry Yarburgh, esq. Slednicre, Sir Tatton Sykes, bart. 

Hessle Wood House, Jos. Rubiuson Pease, South Ella, John Jiroadley, esq. 

esq. ^ Stillingfloet, «)osliua Ingham, esq. 

Hessle Mount, Jas. Kiero Watson, esq. Sunderlanwiik, Horner Reynard, esq. 

High Pauli, Hugh Blaydes, esq. Swanland, Nicholas Sykes, e'^n. 

Holrae-on-Spaiding Moor, Hon. Charles Thorpe Brantingham, Rev. Edward William 
Langdale. Barnard. 

Houghton, Hon. Charles Langdulc. Thorpe Hall, Lord Macdonald. 

Huwden, Richard Arthur Worsop, esq. Warter Hall, Lord Miinraster. 

Howtham Hall, Gcfirge Cholmley, esq. Wassand, Rev, ( haries Constable. 

Hull-bank, Benj. Blades Haworth, esq. Watton Abbey, Mrs. D. Legard. 

Hunmanby, H. B. Osbaldeston, esq. Welham, Robert Bower, esq. 

Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham. W^elton, Robert RaiLes, esq. 

Kilnwick, Percy Robert Denison, esq. West Ella, Rev. Richard Sykes. 

■ " — ' '■ Charles Grimston, esq. West Heslerton, Mark Foulu*, esq. 

Kirkella, Mrs. John Sykes. Wincstend, Arthur Maister, esq. 

Langton, Mrs. Norcliffe. Wood Hall, Win. Henry Maister, esq. 

Peerage. Beverley, Earldom to Percy ; Scitrington Barony to the Duke of 
Richmond. 

Members to Parliament. Beverley 2; Hedon 2; Kingston-upon-IIull 2 j total 0. 
Produce. Best road horses in England. 

Manufactures. Soap, carpels. 

POPFLATIOX. 

Wapentales 6; Market towns f3; Whole Parishes 184; Parts of Parishes o ; 
Inhabitants, males, 82,214, FmrtMv, 80,448, total l08,()()2. Families em- 
ployed in agriculture, 10,192 ; in trade 13,304; in neither, 7»<’>91 ; 
36,087. 

Baptisms. Males, 2j,810; females, 23,704 ; total, 49,614. 

Marriages, 13,329- 

Burials. Males, 14,935; females, 14,223; total, 29, 1.^8. 

Places having not less than 1000 inhabitants. 


Kinoston-upon-H cll 


Houses. 

5,893 

Inhnb. 

31,425 

Swine - - - 

Ilousen. 

278 

inhfib. 

1604 

Sculcoates • 

- 

8147 

10,449 

Bnbwith - - - 

214 

1456 

Bevbuley - 

- 

1672 

7603 

Drypool - - - 

338 

1409 

Bridlington * 

- 

958 

4275 

Holme-on* Spalding Moor 

185 

1318 

Sutton an^ Stoneferry 

- 

813 

8658 

Nuiferton - - - 

256 

1261 

Great Diiiffield 

- 

509 

2303 

Patrington - - - 

260 

1244 

Cottinjtigiii 

- 

647 

2479 

North Cave - - - 

230 

1091 

Howden 

• 

407 

2080 

Bolton Percy 

207 

10.54 

*'PockliDgton‘ 

• 

466 

1962 

Hunmanby • * • 

213 

1018 

/ Heiningborough 

- 

352 

1855 

Norton - 

237 

10:7 

Market Woighton asd Arrai 826 

1724 

Hutton Cranswick 

141 

1000 

Eastriogton 

- 

822 

1649 
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Mr. Uroav» July 3* 

I N the last Quarterly Review^ p. 

297 , the following important in- 
formation to Historians and Antiquaries 
occurs ; and as it is, I presume, new 
to most of your readers, and cannot be 
loo soon or too widely diHused through- 
out the Antiquarian world, 1 have 
copied it for insertion in your pages, as 
the channel which will convey it in 
the most extensive and satisfactory 
manner. It is to be lamented that no 
proof of tVie fact is adduced, but the re- 
putation and peculiar duties of the in- 
dividual to vvnoin the article contain- 
ing the statement may be safely attri- 
buted, are full security for its being 
well founded. 

“ In all Regal Tables and Histories of 
England, the years of the reign of John are 
made to begin with the Gth April, 11.99, 
the day of the death of Richard 1. But 
John, notwithstanding the atiknowledg- 
ment of his inchoate right, was only Duke 
of Normandy until he was crowned as King 
of England, with the assent of the Baronage. 
In the period which elapsed between the 
death of Richard and the Coronation, John 
had not the style of King, he exercised no 
acts of royal authority, nor did he become 
entitled to receive the Royal revenue. His 
reign began with his coronation, which took 
place on the Ascension-day, 27th JMay, 
1199; and he was tlien let into the receipt of 
the revenue, 'fhe years of his reign arc 
calculated from Ascension-day to Ascension- 
day, and a*) tlie date changes with the 
moveable feast, each year of his reign is of 
different length, and begins on a different 
day. Consequently all the documents whose 
dates fall hcawccii the 6'th April, and As- 
censiou-day in each year, have been referred 
to the wrong year of the reign by those 
writers who have not noticed the ancient 
mode of calculation.'* 

To render this information of prac- 
tical use, 1 have compiled the annexed 
table from those ^iven in pp. 86 and 
()(), of Nofilia Historica, and which 
will, 1 flutter myself, be deemed an 
acceptable addition to that work. 

Table shewing the Commencement .and 
Termination of every Year of the 
Reign op King John, calculated from 
Ascension- DAY to Ascension-day in 
EACH Year. 

From May 27, 1199, to May 17, 1200....1 

May 16, 1200, to May 2, 1201 2 

Mays, 1201, to May 22, 1202 3 

May 23, 1202, to May 14, 1203. ...4 
May J5, 1203, to June 2, 1204 . ...5 
June 3, 1204, to May 18, 1205 . ...6 
May 19 , 1205, to May 10, l-?06. ...7 
May Hi 1206, to May 30, 1207. ...8 


May 31, 1207, to May 14, 1208....9 
May 15, 1208, to May 6, 1209.. ..10 
May 7, 1209, to May 26, 1210. ...11 
May 27, 1210, to May 11, 1211. ..It 
May 12, 1211, to May 2, 1212. ...18 
May 3, 1212, to May 22, 1213.... 14 
May 23, 1213, to May 7, 1214. ...15 
May S, 1214, to May 27, 1215.. ..16 
May 28, 1215, to May 18, 1216. ..17 
May 19, 1216, to Oct. 19, 1216. ..18 
The same writer in the Quarterly 
Review has likewise pointed out the 
following error relative to the reign of 
Edward the First: 

''A mistake of the same description has 
been made with respect to the reign of Ed- 
ward the First, which is usually calculated 
from the 16*th November, 1272, the day of 
the death of Henry HI. Edward's reign 
really commenced from the 20th Nov. 1272, 
when he was proclaimed at the New Temple, 
and upon that day the date of the year of his 
reign was changed. Full proof is afforded 
of this assertion, by the date of the charter 
of Homage, executed by John Haliol, 
** apud Norham die Jovis in festo Sancti 
Eadinundi Regis et Martiris (20 Nov.) anno 
Incarnationis Doniinicae millesimo ducente- 
sinio nonagesimo secundo, et regni ipsius 
dominl nostri Edward! vicesimo Jinienle ct 
vicesimo primo incipiente** Fiedera, now 
edit. vol. i. p. 781. 

The proof cited, appears to be indis- 
putable; but it is not necessary in this 
place to insert a table similar to the 
abote, as it is merely required to sub- 
siiiule the 20th for the l6ih of No- 
vember, in the usual tables of the 
reign of Edward the First, and ihc 
one in Notifia Hisloricay p. 15. should 
be altered throughout, in the follow- 
ing manner. Insicvd of 

From Nov. 16, to Nov. 15, of each year, 
from 1272 to 1306, i. e. 1st to 34 Edw. I., 
it should stand thus: 

From Nov. 20, to Nov* 19, as above ; 
whilst the last year of that mo- 
narch’s reign should be thus written ; 

From Nov. 20, 1 306, to July 7, 1307. ..35. 

Before 1 conclude this letter, 1 beg 
also to notice a circumstance not, I 
believe, generally known respecting 
Edward the First, and for several ex- 
amples of which 1 am indebted to one 
of the most able historians of the 
present day — Francis Madden, Ejq. 
namely, that that monarch is frequently 
styled by contemporary writers, Edward 
the Third, which is explained by their 
including the twx> Saxon Kings, Ed- 
ward the Martyr, and Edward the Con- 
fessor, in tbeir list of English gove- 
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reigns. Evidence of Uiis fact occurs 
in many early Chronicles, but I will 
addoce an instance from a \)oti of the 
(period, and which first attracted my 
attention to the subject. The con- 
temporary copy of the “ Siege of Kar- 
laverock/’ in Cottonian MSS. Cali- 
gula, A. xviii. commences with these 
words, 

** A crodicles de granz moustiers 

Tru et len ke roU Edewars li ters,** &c. 

After so very dry a dissertation upon 
points which, however valuable or 
important, possess but little general in- 
terest, it is pleasing to be able to ex- 
tract from such a subject any thing of 
an amusing character ; and fortunately 
the manner in which the writer in 
ihe Quarierlif Review has concluded his 
observations upon the anomalies he has 
pointed out, is suthcicntly ludicrous to 
enliven a subject even more dull than 
the present. Dreading that some vile 
whig, or viler radical,’* might adduce 
these circumstances as evidence that 
the ancient constitution of this country 
was of a more popular nature than it 
suits the politics of the Quarterly Re- 
view to countenance or promulgate, 
and constrained nevertheless to antici- 
pate an inference which they might be 
supposed to admit ** that this practice 
shows, that according to the theory of 
the constitution, the title of the heir 
[|to the throne] required the recogni- 
tion of the Baronage;” he cautiously, 
and with a gravity \^iich is irresistible, 
prefaces the remark by observing, that 

there is not the slightest pretence for 
asserlinff that the English monarchy 
was elective r God forbid, Mr. Ur- 
ban, that there should be a man in 
this kingdom so utterly destitute of un- 
derstanding as to suspect that so absurd 
a doctrine should find a place in the 
Quarterly Review ! ! / The very idea 
is a species of literary profanation, and 
scarcely required so solemn a denial. 

At the same time that 1 notice the 
scrupulous care which the Reviewer 
displays for the political character, of 
the work containing his lucubrations, 
1 must be allowed to express iny entire 
dissent from his opinion, that the facts 
im question prove that the title of the 
heir to the crown requirediht recogni- 
tion of the Baronage,” and for the 
following reasons. 

Whatever may be the case with re^- 
speetto Edward the First, the circam« 
stance of the reign of John having 
been considered to have commenced 


from bis coronation, instead of from 
the demise of the preceding monarch, 
can by no means be adduced in support 
of such a theory ; for upon the death 
of Richard, John was not the legal 
heir to the throne ; and uotwithstand«> 
ing his plausible argument that he was 
next of kin to the late king, being his 
surviving brother, whilst his nefmew 
Arthur, the son of his deceased elder 
brother Geoffrey, was one degree far- 
ther removed from the succession, he 
possessed but “ a flimsy title*** to the 
Royal dignity until he was acknow- 
ledged by the nation. It is admitted 
that the question was not then free from 
difliculiics f, but there cun be no 
doubt that .fohn was an usurper, and 
that his sole right to the crown was 
derived from ** the assent of the Ba- 
ronage at his Coronation.’* Thus then 
it was not until that occasion that 
John became dejure King of England ; 
and the circumstance of that day be- 
ing deemed the first of his reign, was 
the natural consequence of the manner 
in which he attained the Crown, and 
therefore cannot be held to establish 
the point urged by the Reviewer. 

Edward the First was the undoubted 
heir to the throne, and if we consider, 
upon the authority of the document 
cited, that his reign commenced upon 
the 20th Nov. 1272, when he was pro- 
claimed, instead of upon the iflth, when 
his flither died, it proves nothing more 
than that in this instance the king’s 
reign was considered to have com- 
menced from the day of his proclama- 
tion instead of his accession, and which 
may in some degree be accounted for by 
Edward’s being at the time out of the 
kingdom. However curious the fact 
may be, it is but a solitary example 
(for that of King John, I have endea- 
voured to shew is by no means ill 
point), and stands upon the authority 
of the date of a single instrument, exe- 
cuted in Scotland, and probably drawn 
up by a native of that kingdom. But 
even admiiling that the reign of Ed- 
ward the First did not commence until 
the assent of the Baronage to his succes- 
sion had been obtained, does it follow 
that such assent was indispensable? 
Or in the absence of any record of 
the consent of the Barons to the 

* Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. i. p. 

«ai. 

f See some remarks on the qtwsticn in 
the work just quoted* 
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ACCCBbion of Hcnty III* Richzird !• or 
the other predecessors of Edward the 
First, or to that of either of his succes- 
sors, can a mere inference drawn from 
a single example be allowed to prove a 
case of BO much importance in the his- 
tory of the constitution of this country? 

Entertaining as 1 do the greatest 
respect for the historical information 
displayed by the able Reviewer on this 
occasion upon other points, I regret 
that I cannot agree in the inference 
he has drawn in the instance alluded 
to ; and 1 must consequently present 
the extraordinary phenomenon of ac- 
cusing the Quarterly Review of at- 
tempting to establish upon such slight 
and untenable grounds, a theory with 
respect to the English Constitution 
which the boldest Reformer has never 
even dared to imagine. 

Yours, &c. Clionas. 

♦ 

Charing Cross, and its Neigh- 
bourhood. 

I N the course of a very few years the 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross 
and the Strand will, in ail probability, 
be completely metamorphosed ; and if 
we are to judge from the plans laid be- 
fore the public,' its present site will 
scarcely be recognized by the future 
visitor. The appearance of the neigh- 
bourhood may be so entirely changed, 
that the very names of the streets, 
courts, and alleys, will only be learnt 
by referring to the pages of the topo- 
grapher or historian. The following 
notices, relative to the ancient state of 
this now populous and wealthy por- 
tion of the IVletropolis, will doubtless 
prove interesting to the general reader, 
as well as to the Antiquary and Topo- 
grapher. 

At a period coeval with, or rather 
before the erection of its Cross, John 
Mugge, rector of St. Clement’s, own- 
ed all the site of the present Pall Mall 
East, and for a considerable space be- 
yond, Northward, which he gave to 
St. Giles’s Hospital ; and which is de- 
scribed as being then “ a garden wall- 
ed in, situate next les Mwes, and con- 
taining twenty-seven acres,’' together 
with another garden” (the extent 
not mentioned) “ at Cherryng," &c. 
Better than a century later we find 
this site, and the whole of the ground 
behind the Mews, changed to a Com- 
mon, and known by the name of ‘*Thc 
Down” (Le Downe),,9L% appears by a 


deed Q Richard II., wherein mention 
is made of one acre, and three roods of 
land, apud le Doune in St, Martini 
Campis,'* granted to a Sleplien Chise. 

In this state it seems to have conti- 
nued until the reign of Henry VIII. 
when it is described in the Deed of 
Exchange alluded to between that 
Monarch and the Abbot of West- 
minster, as Chari ng-cross Field. “Two 
acres of lande in Charinge-crosse Felde, 
in the parysshe of Seynt Martyn-in-the- 
Felde.'* At this period it partly belong- 
ed to St. Giles’s Hospital, as meniioned 
(which owned the North-west part), 
the Abbey of Abingdon, and the Ab- 
bey of Westminster ; the latter founda- 
tion being proprietors of the part abut- 
ting on St. Martin’s-lane, together vi ith 
the adjoining Covent-garden. 

On coming to the Crown at the Dis- 
solution, Henry Vlll. granted the right 
of commoning on this land to the pa- 
rishioners of St. Margaret’s and St. 
Marlin’s, who held such right until 
the commencement of the reign of 
Elizabeth. It is shown in the state 
mentioned quite open, with cattle 
grazing, a female spreading clothes on 
it to dry, &c. in the large nan of Lon- 
don by Aggas, first engraved about that 
period, together with Hedge-lane, a 
country byc-way bounded by hedges 
(and from which it probably derived 
its name) ; the Haymarket, more an- 
ciently Hay-hill, and all the Northern 
part open fields as far as to Hampstead 
and liighgate. Elizabeth, some time 
after her accession, leased the greater 
art to a person named Dawson, who 
aving divided and enclosed it with 
fences and ditches, thereby deprived 
the parishioners before named of their 
right of common. This, in the year 
1592, occasioned a violent commotion, 
the particulars of which, Strype, the 
editor of Stowe, has given from papers 
of Lord Burghley, in his possession. 
The inhabitants determined to resist 
the encroachment, came with pick- 
axes and spades, destroyed the fences, 
filled up the ditches, and made the 
whole level as it had formerly been, 
and it was not until some time after, 
and the matter having been represent 
ed to the Queen, that an amicable ar- 
rangement between the parties was 
concluded on. Upon the occasion 
luded to, to show the verj smalLvam 
of the site at that period; it was asserted 
in evidence that the »oond in ques- 
tion did not produce ^ Queen eigbt 
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pence an acre ; that the same was held 
on lease from her Majesty, but had in 
times past been commons and erruble, 
but was then divided, hedged, and 
ditched, for meadow and pasture, and 
ought to be common at Lammas. It 
was proved at the same time, that the 
annual rent of the whole Crown land 
in this neighbourhood, reaching be- 
yond Knightsbridgeand Chelsea West- 
ward, and comprehending Tothill- 
fields and the ground unbuilt on 
Southwards, as far as to the Thames, 
did not amount to fifty pounds. Much 
of this land was then occupied in 
farms, as Eubery Farm, St. James’s 
farm, and others, but in the reign of 
Henry Vlll. had been fields. Among 
them at that reign are mentioned, the 
“ North Felde,’’ or site of St. James’s- 
square, containing 96 acres of arable, 
meadow, and pasture land; and beyond 
the gutecalled Knights*-bridge,Thames 
Mead, Chelsea Mead, and a meadow at 
Fulham of two acres. 

It was a few years .after this conten- 
tion, that the ground abutting on St. 
Martin’s-lane began to be built on. 
This we may infer from the letters pa- 
tent of Charles I. which gave to St. 
Mi^rtin’s parish, for a burial ground, 

one acre of land on the West side of 
St. Martiii’s-lane,’’ nearly opposite the 
church, with the rents of the houses 
standing thereon ; and which latter 
were to be applied to the use of the 
poor. Other parts of the site were 
covered soon after, and both sides of 
St. Martin*s-lane built for a consider- 
able way Northward towards St.Giles’s. 

The first houses mentioned had de- 
cayed by the year 1701, and it was 
found necessary to take them down. 
Hemmings-row was at this time so 
narrow, that carriages could not pass 
each other, upon which Parliament 
was applied to for leave to take part of 
the land granted for widening the pas- 
sage, and for the confirmation of the 
Free School and Library at its back, 
which had then recently been founded 
by Archbishop Tennisoii. 

The first traces of the history of St. 
Marlin’s Church are to be found in a 
dispute which occurred in the year 
1222, concerning an exemption claim- 
ed by Westminster Abbey from the ju- 
ri^iction of the Bishop of London, 
was decreed that the Abbey 
1st. Margaret’s parish were exempt- 
ed, which parish of St. Margaret’s pro- 
bably then included the church, cha- 


pel, or oratory of St. Martin, built, 
perhaps, by the Abbot and Convent 
for particular religious service, when 
they visited their garden, now cor- 
ruptly called Covent-garden. 

The old church of St. Martin was 
in a state of ruin in the reign of Henry 
Vlll. and remained so till James L 
when he rebuilt it. Prince Henry and 
the nobility added a church in 16O7, 
but the building and tower, according 
to Vertue’s print of them, were in his 
time wretched and ruinous. Divine 
service was performed in it, for the 
last time, June 11, 1721, when the 
morning sermon was preached by the 
celebrated Bishop Gibson. 

The present fabric of St. Martin, so 
justly admired for its beauty (and to 
the magnificent portico of which a 
road has just been opened from Pall 
Mall East), was begun March 19, 
1722, when the first stone was laid by 
the Bishop of Salisbury, the King's 
Almoner, on the behalf of his Majesty. 
It cost nearly 37»000/. exclusively of 
some of its internal decorations. The 
funds and contributions for its build- 
ing were so abundant, that the news- 
papers of the year 1724 mention the 
refusal of 500/. from a lady, who 
would have given that sum towards 
enriching the altar-piece. The Prince 
of Wales, they observe, intended to 
give a peal of bells, li was finished in 
little better than two years, the last 
stone of the steeple being placed in 
Dec. 1724. The architect was James 
Gibbs, and it is not only the finest of 
his works, but without doubt the most 
perfect Grecian church in England, 
excepting St. Paul’s. 

The whole of the ground Eastward 
of St. Martin’s Church, or behind the 
buildings on the South side of the 
Strand from that to Driiry-lane end, 
appears in the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign to have formed gardens to the 
respective houses to which it was at- 
tached, which reached as far back as 
to the wall of Covent-garden, and were 
divided frogi each other by hedges. 
The site of St. Martin’s Churchyard is 
also shown in old plans, laid out as a 
garden, but extends further back 
Northward than the others, as though 
occupying a part of the Covent- garder\. 
This circumstance seems to justify the 
conjecture that the church was origi- 
nally only an oratory for the Abbots of 
Westminster when visiting the latter, 
ai just observed. Covent-garden itself 
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appears, in the same plan, merely a 
large enclosed held, not confined to 
its Resent small limits, but occupying 
the entire site from tlie back of the 
Strand to Long-acre on the North, and 
from St. Martin’s- lane to Drury-Iane 
on the West and East. 

The first building on this site began 
towards the latter end of the reign of 
Elizabeth. About or soon after this 
period the Earls of Bedford, to whom 
the Covent-garden and Long-acre were 
given by Edward VI. on the execution 
of the Protector Somerset, erected on 
that part of it next Tavistock-street 
the town mansion, afterwards called 
Bedford House, atul whose existence 
is still commemorated, together with 
the family name and titles, in the se- 
veral streets standing near the spot, as 
Bedford-strect, I'avistock-strec-t, Rus- 
sell-street, &c. By this noble family, 
which yet owns all the ground here- 
abouts, was caused the first division of 
St Martin’s parish, which had before 
extended from St. Mary-le-Strand, o|)- 
posile Somerset House to Hyde Park, 
and from St. .lames’s Park to Saint 
Giles in the Fields. In a lease from 
Francis Earl of Bedford, to dohn 
Powell and others, of part of the .site 
of Hcnrielta-strect to build on, it is de- 
scribed as being then part of the said 
Earl’s pasture, called Covent Garden 
and l.,ong Acre. Exeter House, to 
the Eastward of Bedford House, had 
previously been built by the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh, from whom it 
was at first called Burleigh House, 
and from his successor, afterw'ords 
created Earl of Exeter, Exeter House. 

The more Western part of the 
Strand, on this side, some years after 
the period alluded to, actpiired cele- 
brity from a foundation which stood 
nearly opposite Durham -yard, and 
which was afterwards known by the 
name of the New Exchange. It was 
built under the auspices of James 1. 
in J608, out of the rubbish (as we are 
told by Wilson) of the stables of Dur- 
ham House, and its opening w’ns ho- 
noured by the King, Queen, and Royal 
Family, by the former of whom it was 
christened “ Britain’s Bourse Pen- 
nant describes it as built somew^hat on 
the model of the Royal Exchange, 
with cellars beneath, a walk above, 
and rows of shops over that, filled 
chiefly with milliners, sempstresses, &c. 

• See the Progresses of James I. vol. ii. 
pp. 300 , 24 S3fS. 


It was near this time, that the Strand 
beginning to be esteemed an elegant 
situation, all the ground on this, as 
well as on the Thames side, came to 
be built on, and to grow more and 
more valuable. Hence Ben Jonson, 
in his comedy of “Epicene; or, the 
Silent Woman,” Act 1, Scene 4, in- 
troduces Sir Amorous la Foole as com- 
mending Clenmnni’s lodging, by tell- 
ing him it would be as delicaie a lodg- 
ing as his own, if it were but in the 
Strand. And Wilson, before mention- 
ed, in his Life of .lames 1. speaking of 
Gondamar, the Spanish Ambassador, 
tells us, that Drnry-laneand the Strand 
w^ere the places where most of the gen- 
try lived, tile Covenl-gardcn being then 
an enclosed field. The whole was 
completely built on in the reign of 
Charles 11. 


Mr. Urban, July 10. 

many of yonr readers, I doubt 
not, the antiquity of Saving Banks 
and Benefit Societies was unknown, 
until your Correspondent favoured us 
with bis quotations from Suelonms 
and Vegetius. It is not my intention 
to confirm the truth of the old saying, 
that there is nothing new under the 
Sun, by any such interesting examples, 
but 1 shall add something to the ar- 
gument, by proving that the Exquisite 
Dandy our day is not an original, in 
spite of the adoration paid to one, who, 
labouring under the eflects of a cold, 
has immonalized himself by saying, “ 1 
caught It yesterday at dinner ; 1 sat 
next to a damp man and of whom 
we have heard, that he sometimes eats 
a pea, and always leaves London when 
the porters feed upon asparagus. 

One of the suitors of Agarista, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, had gone to the 
extreme of daintiness and luxury, of 
whom Seneca reports, that when he 
saw a man digging, and raising his 
spade or piek-axe to a considerable 
height, he complained that the siglit 
fatigued him, and bade the labourer 
to work no more in bis presence ; also, 
that he very often murmured at bis 
bed of roses, because the leaves were 
doubled ! But I give the passage from 
the original, that I may not mislead 
any one by an inadequate translation. 

Mindy ridem aiunt fuisse ex Syharitanim 
ewitate, qui cum vidisset fudientem, et al* 
tius rastrum allevantem, lassuro ae fieri ques- 
tus, vetuit ilium opus in conspectu suo fa- 
eere. Idem saeplus questus est; quod follia 
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Touf duplicatif incubiiiMet*" Senec. de 
Irl, lib. S, c. S5. 

Athenasus, on the authority of Ti- 
msus, tells the first anecdote of the 
Sybarite in a more forcible and ridi- 
culous manner : 

’Avflf ZvSotptrmi tU ayfov rori woptvo^ 
fsevof i(Pn iSm Ipyetret^ o'Kotvrovrsci 
awToj fnyfMa, XotSiiV vpoq ov iroKpivacr- 
6ah Ttva Twv iKtto’avTwv, auToj Se ffu 

Striytifssvn aKtim vivorfiKevai rtiv 

By this it appears, that one of his 
countrymen, a rival in affectation, had 
a pain in his side from hearing the sad 
effects of watching indefatigable la- 
bourers. JElian, in his chapter upon 
the luxury of the same Smindy rides, 
directs us how to apply the complaint 
respecting the rose-leaves. 

l.fxivSv§hiyiq po^uv yovv Ivetvot- 

wtam KOth xoi/mTiGsi; ett' avTUv, i^avEOTti 
Xiyoir, (p\vKrouva,i Ik rti^ tvvng 
— -iElian. Var. Hist. lib. ix. c. 24. 

Yours, &c. ^ T. V. B. 

Classical Coiyecture. 

Mr. Urban, West-square, July 18. 

I N Alhinovanus' s “ Verba suprema 
Mcpcenatis,*' we find the following 
passage (w. 33, 34) : 

Cbm deus in terris, dlvis insignis avitis, 

Te Venus in patrio collocet alma sinu — 

in which I recollect to have once heard 
a critic propose, as an amendment. 


Mr.URBAir, June 2b. 

L ady Mary. Shelton, enquired 
after by your Correspondent, 
*‘T. H. L.” p. 386, of your last Vo- 
lume, was daughter of Sir William 
Woodhouse, of Waxham, co. Nor- 
folk, knt. a family to be distinguished 
from that of Kimberly in the same 
county, with which it is by some con- 
founded ; but the Waxham family al- 
ways bear different arms from those of 
Kimberley, namely, quarterly Ermine 
and Azure; in the second and third 
quarters, a leopard’s face Or. She mar- 
ried, in 1551, Sir Ralph Shelton, of 
Shelton, in the county of Norfolk, 
knt. who was High Sheriff for that 
county in 1571, and died before 1585. 
She was his first wife; his second wife 
was Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Barrow, of Barningham, in Suffolk, 
knt. from which marriage descended 
the Shelions of that place; after Sir 
Rulpirs death she married Sir Chas. 
Cornwallis, knt. and died in l603. 

Sir Ralph Shelton, by his first wife, 
Mary Wodehouse, had four sons, and 
two daughters ; 

1. Thomas S. of Shelton, esq. born 
in 1558, married 1. Anne, daughter 
of.... Appleyard, by whom he had 
no issue; 2. Elizabeth, daughter to 
Baron Flowerden, by w hom (who af- 
terwards married Sir Henry Clere, of 
Stanfield, knt. and died in l606) he 
had one son, Ralph, who died s.p. 


di VQE insignis avitoj. 


meaning that Augustus was an honor 
to the Gods, instead of the Gods re- 
flecting honor upon him; which a- 
mended reading he maintained to be 
by far the more “ exquisite'* 

Unfortunately, however, for his 
emendation, I observed that the pros- 
odial quantity presented an insupera- 
ble bar to its admission ; the final syl- 
lable of insignis being long in the verb, 
though short in the adjective. 

But, independently of that circum- 
stance, the passage is otherwise imper- 
fect, and wants at least two verses. 


omitted by . 

probably expressing something 
following effect— 


€^ro deus in terris, divis insignis avitis, 
Mundi sceptra diu rexeris arte Jovis, 
Ccelicol'Am repetas emtus, astrisque reeeptum 
Te Venus in patrio collocet alma sinu. 


Yours, &c. John Carjsy. 


2. Sir John Shelton, who married 
a daughter of the Lord Cromwell, but 
died s. p. He was most probably the 
eldest son. 

3. Ralph Shelton, died s. p. 

4. Edward Shelton, died s. p. 

1. Margaret, married Anthony South- 
well, 2d son of Richard Southwell, of 
Horsham St. Faith’s, co. Norfolk, and 
had issue. 

2. Audry, married . • . • Walsingham, 
of Kent. 

Yours, &c. D. A. Y. 


A. Z. is informed that the best accounts 
of iieith Hill will be found in Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey, vol. II. p. 145 et seq. and 
Timb’s Promenade round Dorking, 8d edi- 
tion. We shall thank any of our Corre- 

r ndents for a more perfect account of 
place, with the derivation of its naiue 
Leith Hill. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I . The Hutnyry and Antiquities qf the County 
qf Northampton. By George Baker. Part 
II. Fawsley Hundred^ and Wardon Hwi’- 
dred. Folio, pp. 267 — 640. Nme Plates, 
eight Pignettes, and numerous JVood~cuts. 
Nichols and Son. 

T he reputation which Mr. Baker 
so justly acquired, as an able 
Antiquary, and a correct and perspi- 
cuous writer, by Part I. of his North- 
amptonshire History, is fully sustained 
in the Portion now before us : and it 
is gratifying to obserre not only an cn- 
creasing list of Subscribers, out that 
the chief persons of the County are 
vying with each other in their patron- 
age of the Work, by presenting En- 
gravings to embellisn it. The Au- 
thor's accomplished sister, — his ** se- 
cond self,*’ — also continues to employ 
her etching- needle to his advantage; 
and, especially in the department of 
Natural History, we can still trace her 
*‘due feet’* accompanying his progress 
through the fields of scientific investi- 
gation. 

The district described in Part II. 
viz. the Hundreds of Fawsley and 
fFardon, is very rich in objects of in- 
terest to the Antiquary and Natural- 
ist : the latter may feast to satiety on 
almost a complete series of rocks at 
Braunston, with an endless variety of 
organic remains, there and at other 
places; whilst the former may revel 
in the enjoyment of two Roman Sta- 
tions, two Priories, and an abundance 
of inferior articles suited to his taste. 

We shall take a bird’s-eye view of 
what is contained in the present por- 
tion, and leave our readers to say whe- 
ther we have at all over-rated its value 
in these introductory ob&ervations. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that the 
particulars of every Parish and Manor 
are treated, seriatim, in the same con- 
venient arrangement which distin- 
guished the previous part of the Work, 
or that the numerous Pedigrees exhi- 
bit the same features of laborious mi- 
nuteness. 

The foundation of Cateshy Priory, 
n. 277> a Convent of Benedictine 
Nuns, is ascribed to Robert, son of 
Philip de Esseby, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and its various possessions are 
OxiiT. M^O. Ju/y, 1826. 


stated in a concise but satisfactory 
manner. A roll of the receipts and 
expenditure of the Prioress, for a year 
ending Michaelmas, 3 Hen. V, A.D. 
1415, communicated by Mr. Caley, 
from the stores of the Augmentation 
Office, is very interesting, and almost 
re-animates the venerable superiour 
and her devout sisters, seated round 
their Hall-table, for which a new 
cloth was bought at the expense of 
xxijd.* Cateshy House, belonging to 
J. G. Park hurst, esq. occupies the 
site, hut retains little of the charac- 
teristic features of the former Priory. 
We regret to find that the family por- 
traits and other pictures remaining in 
the house are sunerlng from damp and 
neglect, in consequence of the owner’s 
non-residence. Mr. Baker describes 
a fine portrait of the Duchess of Fe- 
ria, set. 35, A.D. 1572, a Lady who 
was daughter of Sir William Dormer, 
became Maid of Honour to Queen 
Mary, and married the Count of Feria, 
a Spanish nobleman, who came over 
vvitn King Philip, and was afterwards 
advanced to a Dukedom. WicklifT, 
A.D. 1384, Bucer A.D. 1551, and 
other shadows of the past,” adorn 
the staircase. The lock. of one of the 
rooms, called the nun's loch, is so cu- 
rious as to deserve a beautiful etching 
by Blore, from a drawing by Miss 
Baker: a figure of St.John the Apos- 
tle, standing under a tabernacle of 
pointed work, conceals the key-hole ; 
and, though it escaped the notice of 
the author, the flowered finial on each 
of the side compartments is formed 
into the resemblance of a Gothic Q?, 
the initial of the Virgin-mother, to 
whom the Priory was dedicated. 

The borough-town of Daventru is 
treated of very copiously, p. 304. The 
feudal obligation of the tenants to grind 
at tlie loid’s mill, and bake at his com- 
mon oven, still continues here. The 
Priory, an establishment of the CIu- 
niac order, was a place of consequence 
in former days. A few reliques of its 
buildings, preserved by a wood-cut, 

* We suspect some error in the trans- 
lation, where it is said that certain Hides 

were applied ** to make Collars and Pipes, 
and other necessary Cart Gear." 
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remained till last year; when being 
deemed useless and incapable of repair, 
though probably more likely to have 
stood than many of their junior neigh- 
bours, they were devoted to destruc- 
tion. Ample justice is, however, done 
to the History of the Monastery ; and 
the labours of the press may defy axes 
and hammers. Passing over the char- 
ter of incorporation, and lists of muni- 
cipal officers, we come to the annals 
of this ancient town, p. 323, which 
may reasonably date its origin from 
the decline of a neighbouring British 
or Roman station, or both, at Borough- 
Hill. It had risen to a considerable 
degree of local importance in the four- 
teenth century. 

An anecdote of Richard the Second 
is told with almost dramatic spirit, from 
Thomas Walsingham, as follows : 

“ Henry Spencer, the warlike bishop of 
Norwich, having been appointed by pope 
Urban the 6th to the command of a cru- 
sade against the antipope Clement the 
7th, landed in Flanders in 7 Ric. 2 ( 1883 ), 
and overrun the country ; till, being op- 
posed by the whole force of the king of 
France, he retreated to Gravelines, con- 
cluded a truce fur a month, and dispatched 
a letter to the king, representing his peri- 
lous situation, and urging instant succour. 
Never were Richard’s characteristic hasti- 
ness, irresolution, and procrastination, more 
strikingly displayed. The messenger found 
him at supper at Daventry, probably in the 
priory, as he was then making a progress to 
various religious houses. He spurned the 
table from him in a rage, started up, and, 
breathing vengeance against the French 
king, called for his horse, and rode furiously 
towards London. It was midnight when he 
reached St. Alban’s, and finding no change 
of horse there, he borrowed a palfry of the 
abbot to relieve his jaded steed. Fatigued 
with his journey, he retired to rest on his 
arrival in town ; but when he rose, his ar- 
dour had cooled, he hesitated, and eventu- 
ally shrunk from the exertion or danger of a 
personal enterprize. The duke of Lancas- 
ter was then delegated to the service, but 
so tardy were the jpreparations, that the 
truce had expired before he set sail, and the 
bishop was compelled to submit to the terms 
of the enemy, and embark for England with 
the wreck of his army.” 

In the Oliverian times, Daventry 
had its full share of trouble amongst 
the contending parties, and ** it is not 
a little remarkable that the battle which 
decided the fate of the first Charles, 
and the last struggle of the interreg- 
num, which terminated in the resto- 
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ration of the second Charles, both took 
place in this county, and within a few 
miles of Daventry.*' 

BoTmgh‘Ilill, the Benaventa of 
the Britons, and Isannavaria of the 
Romans, is about half a mile south-east 
from the town, and its military in- 
trench ments are the largest perhaps in 
the kingdom, the outer circumference 
of the ramparts being rather more than 
two miles and a quarter. Mr. Baker 
enters fully into its history, and scru- 
tinizes the accounts of former writers 
with great judgment ; adding the re- 
sult of his own personal investigations 
in 1823, when, with a troop of labour- 
ers at command, he laid l)are the site 
of the Praetoriunj, and discovered the 
ground-plan of an extensive building, 
delineated p. 345, besides opening a 
range of sepulchral tumuli, which dis- 
closed some urns and other remains of 
the British and Romanized-British 
aera. These, with a plan of the en- 
campment, are represented in the em- 
bellishments. 

Quite at home in untwisting all 
the chains that tie'* the involved sub- 
ject of ancient legal proceedings, Mr. 
Baker gives us, at p. 352, a specimen 
of tact in detailing a very curious liti- 
gation, concerning the manor of Dod- 
ford, which we may confidently re- 
commend to our professional readers 
as a bonne louche. This recommenda- 
tion may be also applied to the masterly 
deductions of the manors of Stowe, p. 
441, Boddington, p. 474, Byjield, p. 
484, Gretworlh, p. 507, and Sulgrave, 
p. 513, where the circumstances of a 
disputed purchase are recorded in a 
very singular and interesting manner ; 
nor should the descent of the Barony of 
Wardon, p. 521, be less an object of 
attention to the lovers of jurisprudence. 
These difficult subjects are treated with 
precision and clearness ; and even the 
eneral reader may excuse the author’s 
dating upon them, as they are free 
from unnecessary prolixity, and do not 
encroach on the other branches of his 
undertaking. 

Fawsley, p. 377, rather fancifully 
derived from the Saxon Falewe, the 
colour of the fallow deer, though 
agreeing with the colour of the soil, 
belongs to Sir Charles Knightley, bart. 
and has been the residence of his fa- 
mily since the time of Henry the Fifth. 
The well-known liberality of its worthy 
owner, has contributed an exquisite 
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plate, by Blore and H. Le Keux, of its 
mngnificentGothic hall, now fitted upas 
a Saloon, 64 feet long, 84 feet wide, and 
43 feet high. The Knighlleys are de- 
scended from Rainald the Domesday 
possessor ofKnigluley in Staffordshire, 
and their achievement marshals the 
almost unprecedented number of 334 
quarterings, each of which, if the 
reader please, he may trace to its au- 
thority in their copious pedigree. The 
custom of Church-scot, an offering to 
the Church of the first fruits of harvest, 
ordained by Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, in the seveiitn centuiy, re- 
ceives a complete illustration in the 
endowment of Fawsley vicarage. The 
Lodge, a jointure-house of the Knight- 
leys, now in ruins, affords a pictu- 
resque subject for Mr. Blore’s burin; 
and some ancient carved panels in the 
Church, one of theni grotesquely ex- 
hibiting a scene of “ when the cat’s 
away, the mice may play,’’ are deli- 
cately etched by Miss Baker; who at 
p. 8q4, presents us with a vignette of 
an old horse-bridge over the Charwell, 
a river which very ingloriously rises in 
the cellar of Charwell House, a grange 
near Charwclton, though afterwards 
dignified by a confiuence with the 
classic Isis, at Oxford. 

At Litchborough, p. 404, is a view 
of the residence of William Grant, 
esq. who has kept a register of the 
growth of trees, which deserves parti- 
cular notice. 

A view of the Royal Military Depot 
at Wedon, was published in Part 1. 
It is here thus described, p. 452 : 

Id 1803 an act of parliaroeDt passed 
for the purchase of about 53 acres in We- 
don, to be vested in trustees * for erecting 
Buildings thereon for the service of His 
Majesty’s Ordnance;' and by vote of par- 
liament 100,000/. was annually appropriated 
to the works till completed. Subsequent 
purchases have increased the estate to about 
150 acres. The accompanying engraving 
exhibits a general view of the < Royal Mili- 
tary Depot,' as it is usually styled, rising 
from the valley, and stretching above the 
village of Lower Wedon. The residences 
of the governor and principal officers form a 
handsome centre, with two detached wings ; 
and on the summit of the hill, contiguous 
to the Chester road, are barracks for 500 
men, where a regiment of the line is gene- 
rally quartered for the protection of the 
place. At the bottom of the lawn, south 
of the governor's house, are eight store- 
houses and four magarines, capable of stow- 
ing 900,000 stand of small arms, with a 


proportion of field ordnaneo and ammuni- 
tion ; and a cut having been made ^tween 
the two rows of buildings into the Grand 
Junction canal, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the government estate, a ready 
communication is effected for transporting 
the stores to every part of the kingdom. 
An hospital for 40 patients, and workshops 
for the necessary artificers, are attached to 
the establishment." 

Edgeoie, p. 500, is historically fa- 
mous for military events, A. D. 1469 
(9 Edw. \V.), and 1 648 (18 Car.)*; 
and tradition insists upon a battle hav- 
ing been fought there between the 
Danes and Saxons. 

Bri NAVIS, one of the Roman sta- 
tions in the eighteenth iter of Richard 
of Cirencester, is satisfactorily fixed by 
Mr. Baker at JVardon, p. 530. Siuke- 
ley placed it at Banbury, and the Rev. 
Mr. Leman, in his valuable commen- 
tary on Richard, at Black-Grounds 
near Chipping-Norton, a misprint, as 
he afterwards admitted, for Chipping- 
Wardon. It is the intermediate sta- 
tion between Isannavaria near Daven- 
try, and JElia Castra, x\lchester near 
Bicester. 

St. Andrew’s Priory manor in Sul- 
^rave, p. 513, belonged to the Wash- 
ingtons, whose pedigree deduces them 
from Whitfield, co. Lancaster. 

Lavvrence Washington sold this 
estate in 8 Jac. (I61O), and retired to 
Brington, where he died. His second 
son, John, emigrated to America about 
the middle of the same century, and 
was great-grandfather of the 'First 
President of the United States, 
which combined wilh the circum- 
stance of the neighbouring parish of 
Wardon furnishing the descent of Fre- 
derick Lord North, prime minis- 
ter of the mother country during her 
struggle with her rebellions children, 
presents, as Mr. Baker observes, such 
a singular and interesting coincidence, 
as the local pride of the historian could 
not suffer to pass unnoticed. 

Amongst other subjects which this 
volume brings before the reader. Bio- 
graphy receives a due share of the 
author’s attentiou. Memoirs are given 
of Thomas Lord Cromwell ; Henry 
Holland, a learned papist of the six- 
teenth century, one of the principal 
translators of the Rhenish Testament ; 
John Oxenbridge an eccentric divine, 
whom Wood characterizes as com- 
posed of a strange hodg-podg of opi- 
nions, though Dr. Matner gives him 
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credit for great piety ; Ood the deca- 
logist, and his grandson Bishop Wil- 
kins ; Bishop Andrew ; Parkhurst the 
lexicographer; Alban Butler; Peters 
the amiable divine and painter ; Smith 
the mezzotinto engraver; Nenia Doug- 
las, and other distinguished persons. 

In addition to the embellishments 
already noticed, this portion contains 
Views of the Palace ot Holdenby, pre- 
sented by the Hon. G. Agar Ellis; 
Middleton Cheney Church, by Arch- 
deacon Chiirton ; Barnwell Church, 
by J. P. Ord, esq. ; Oundle Church, 
by J. W. Russell, esq. ; a fine brass at 
Charwcltoii; remarkable doors of seve- 
ral other Churches ; Priory and Corpo- 
ration Seals, 8cc. ; together with a 
lithographic drawing of a Fossil Fish, 
found near Stowc-Nine-Churches, and 
presented to the author by J. Flesher, 
esq. in such a matchless state of pre- 
servation as to exhibit not only the 
form but the very colour of its scales 
and Bns ! 

As the book itself must by this time 
be in the hands of most of our anti- 
quarian readers, we forbear to multi- 
ply quotations from it. 

Discrimination is seldom shewn by 
unqualified praise; but in the present 
instance we candidly acknowledge that 
our critical optics can discover nothing 
blame-worthy. Some remark might 
perhaps be made on the length of time 
which has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of Part I., did not the interval ap- 
pear to have been so well employed as 
to require no apology. “ Festina lent^,*' 
it must be admitted, is the best maxim 
whereby to regulate many other paces 
besides those of a County Historian, 
apd we feel confident Mr. Baker will 
neither loiter by the way, nor make 
more haste than good speed. We 
thank him heartily for what he has 
already achieved, and assure him of 
our best, wishes for the successful pro- 
gress of his laborious undertaking. 


*. The History of the Borough and Parish of 
Tamwortb in the Counties q/* Warwick aiid 
Stafford. By Johu and Henry -Wood 
Roby. Part /. 4to. pp. 58. Nichols 
and Son. 

WE consider this work as creditable 
not only to the antiquarian spirit of its 
compilers, but also to their industry 
and ulents. It has been evidently a 
task, entered upon ** con amore,” and 
continued under the same influence. 


Excited by the most amiable of local 
emotions, and regarding with honest 
pride the ancient honours of his na^ 
tive place, the History of Tam worth 
was commenced by one of the authors 
when a boy ; and nis collection seems 
to have kindled a similar spirit in a 
brother, who with very commendable 
enthusiasm has condensed and arranged 
the crude materials bequeathed to him, 
and adding from his own stores so 
much as was necessary to complete the 
work, has put forth the present num- 
ber as a sample of his labours in local 
history. 

The first part has been occupied, 
and perhaps too diffusely, with indivi- 
dual biography — gleaned too from 
sources often questionable, and mixed 
with matter not always authentic. To 
separate fiction from England’s early 
history — to divorce (if we may use the 
term) Truth from the legendary lore to 
which she has been unnaturally allied, 
is now a hopeless task. All that re- 
mains is to receive with caution the 
narratives which the early chroniclers, 
as superstitious as prejudiced, have 
transmitted to us; and as we cannot 
all be expected to weigh authorities, 
and to confront contradictory witnesses, 
we must be content that the ** olden 
time’' shall rest with the dark shadows 
of imperfect tradition upon it — certain 
as we are, that the opportunities of 
preparing authentic records were as 
limited, as the disposition to legendary 
romance was common and irresistible. 

The author of the work under con- 
sideration, we think, therefore, might 
have more briefly adverted to the pe- 
riod of Anglo-Saxon history, when 
Tamworth was the Royal seat of the 
kingdom of Mercia. Ketainiug with 
advantage such parts as related more 
immediately to local events, he could 
have dispensed with much of that ge- 
neral information which is hardly 
within the province of Topography, 
and of the entire accuracy of which 
we may be permitted to express some 
modest doubts. However, this is but 
a matter of taste; and as such mate- 
rials have been collected at consider- 
able expence of time and research, 
they may serve to enliven the book to 
the general reader, if he observe the 
caution we have ventured to suggest. 

Of the early History of Tamworth, 
we learn that its name is derived from 
its principal river the Tame, prefixed 
to the Saxon word peoji%^ preedium. 
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a farm. In the eighth century it 
is recorded as a Royal residence^ and 
was successively inhabited by four 
Kings of Mercia, OfFa, Coenwulf, 
Berhtwuir, and Burbred. It is added. 

On the flight of Burhred, Ceoiwulf II. 
one of his officers, having sworn fealty to 
the Danes, promised to provide food for 
their armies, and to deliver up his ofiico 
whenever they required, was elevated by 
tliem to the deserted and degraded throne. 
This abject monarch reigned about three 
years, which time he employed in the most 
rigorous oppression of his wretched subjects, 
when, having displeased his Danish masters, 
he was stripped of his robes of royalty, and 
])erished miserably. In him Mercia*s titu- 
lar sovereignty ended for ever, having ex- 
isted from its first establishment under 
Creoda, anno 685, to this period, anno 877, 
2.92 years, and been governed by a succes- 
sion of 21 Kings.” 

During the reign of Edward the Se- 
cond, or the Martyr, Tainworth was 
distinguished by a Royal mint; and 
various specimens of coins, afterwards 
struck here, are noticed in succession, 
on the authority of Ruding. 

It appears from the Advertisement 
prefixed to iliis work, that its further 
progress depends upon the success of 
the present number. We can hardly 
believe, distinguished asTaniworth is 
for an opulent and intelligent popula- 
tion, that so creditable an attempt to 
trace its local history, such indefatigable 
research ein|)Ioyed to rescue its ancient 
glory, and so much genuine talent ex- 
ercised in clothing the rude materials 
of its early day in pleasing and not in- 
elegant language, can be viewed with 
coldness or indifl'erence. 


S. Historical and Topographical Notices of 
Great Yarmouth in Norfolk, and its En* 
virmiSf including the Parishes and Hamlets 
of the Ha{f^ hundred of Lothinglaod in 
Suffolk. By John-Henry Druery. Lon- 
don, Nichols and Son, igc. Post 6vo, 
pp, 386, 

THIS interesting volume being 
ushered into the worldunder the modest 
title of “ Notices,” it would be ob- 
viously unfair towards the author to 
expect a lengthened detail either of 
the early history of the Borough, or its 
present state and appearance. Yet in 
the latter department there are subjects, 
in our opinion, which might have 
been curtailed without lessening the 
interest of the work. 

The early history is avowedly 


rapid sketch of the leading contents of 
the laborious and voluminous Swin- 
den,” who has recorded so much of 
Yarmouth history, that, “ with the 
exception of the public buildings and 
the more recent records of local events, 
little perhaps remains to be added.*' 
This notice of the public buildings, 
and the record of local events, chiefly 
in the form of a chronology at the end 
of the volume, constitutes what lelates 
to the Borough of Yarmouth. Re- 
specting the Roman station at the ad- 
joining village of Caister, Mr. Druery 
says: 

<< Little if any of the ancient camp at 
Caister at present remaios, although Sjtel- 
mon mentions the existence of a wall and 
fortification in his time ; but whether Ro- 
man or otherwise could not be ascertained 
with any certainty. Its claim therefore to 
be considered the ancient Garianonum rests 
principally upon the silent testimony of the 
Roman coins and other relics taken up at 
various times near its site, while that at 
Burgh, from its superior durability, appears 
calculated to point out with certainty to 
future ages the lung disputed fact of its 
identity.” P. 6, 

The early history^ of the Borough, 
down even to the reign of Charles II. 
presents the reader with little else than 
a continued chain of litigation and 
dilliculty with the adjacent villages, 
chiefly respecting the line of boundary, 
although the bailifls were frequently 
amerced for not annually perambulat- 
ing the town limits. 

About the year 1578 the town was 
upon the eve of being plunged into another 
law contest, had not the object in view dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it was in itself sin- 
gularly uncommon. A part of the Scroby 
sand, which rises in the ocean three miles 
North of Yarmouth, having become dry, 
was covered with verdant grass, and the 
abode of numerous sea-fowl. In the sum- 
mer-season the people of Yarmouth resorted 
there in parties of pleasure ; and two years 
after the bailifls took formal possession of 
tbe island, giving an elegant entertainment 
upon the occasion, which is recorded in tha 
court-roll of that year. The claim was re- 
sisted by Sir Edward Clare, then lord of tbe 
manor of Scroby, who, conceiving himself 
entitled to it as parcel of that manor, 
erected a frame of timber thereon, in testi- 
mony of his title. The acquisition of this 
island was the more valuable, as from its 
pruximity to other sands, stranded goods of 
great value were frequently lodged upon it 
by the currents and preserved. This hap- 
pened particularly in 1582, when some silks, 
wax, and other rich merchandize, were dis- 
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covered end carried to Yarmouth, but claim- 
ed by Sir Edward. The burgesses, how- 
ever, would not consent to deliver them, 
and the parties were upon the point of ob- 
taining a legal decision upon tne question, 
when a heavy gale of wind springing up 
from the eastward, caused the tide to rage 
with such violence, that in one night the 
whole island disappeared, leaving Uie dis- 
mayed and astonished controversialists not a 
foot of land to dispute about.*' P. SS. 

The first houses are said to have been 
built near a spot now called Fuller* s-hill, 
which tradition says was named after the 
founder, one Fuller, a fisherman, or mer- 
chant.** P. 8. 

By King John’s charter the burgesses 
were enabled to elect a Provost from 
their own body ; before which time he 
was appointed by the King. The Pro- 
vost was subsequently changed for four 
Bailiffs, who in ih^ir turn gave way to 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common- 
Council, by charter, anno 36 Charles 
II. This charier was set aside in the 
following reign, but was finally re- 
newed by Queen Anne. This portion 
of the work is concluded by a curious 
account of the election of the chief 
magistrate, which has been practised 
ever since the year MQI. 

The Borough of Yarmouth, although 
containing a population little short of 
20,000, consists of but one pprish, 
with a chapel of ease. Among the 
public buildings, therefore, our atten- 
tion was first directed to the parish 
Church, and we were much disap- 
pointed in finding that it was not con- 
sidered worthy of graphic illustration *. 
We could willingly have dispensed 
with one of the sea or river views for 
the purpose of making room for the 
most prominent and most interesting 
object within the Borough, considered 
with reference to its antiquity. In- 
deed, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that in all topographical works the 
Church should be at least one of the 
first objects selected for the engraver ; 
and we believe the plan is generally 
acted upon. But we will proceed to 
Mr. Druefy’s description of the Church. 

** The Church [which is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, the patron of fishermen] appears 
in the form of a perfect cross, having a 
nave and two side ailes fthe former of which 
is visibly the least in neigbth and width, 
but extends further eastward than the other 
two), a ebanoel and two single aile tran- 

* Four Views of this fine Church are 
given in vol. 1. of Neale's Churches. 


septs, from the four roofs of which springs 
an embattled tower, having a spire, in the 
fashion of our ancient cathedrals, to which 
it bears a very strong resemblance. The 
building has undergone so much alteration 
at different periods, that little perhaps of its 
antient appearance is retained. The tran- 
septs were added about 1 50 years after the 
original building, by William de Middleton, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury and Bishop of 
Norwich, sometime prior to his death... 
The priaci[>al entrance is through a porch 
on the South side, the intersecting arenes of 
which, blackened by time, are yet perfect ; 
and on the outside are depicted the arms of 
France and England in separate escutcheons. 
At the West end of the nave is a low door, 
now disused ; opposite to w'hich is the an- 
cient font, which has an octangular base, 
with a modern top of wood. It is sepa- 
rated from the nave by a bar or railing, the 
original of which, according to the then 
prevailing ecclesiastical notions, was intended 
to prevent the approach of unba])tiscd per- 
sons into the Church. Fuither eastward 
was a kind of gallery culled the rood-loft, 
supporting a large crucifix. This was built 
in 1370 by Roger de Haddiscoe, prior of St. 
Olave's, who ornamented it in a rich and 
curious manner, wliicli obtained for it tlie 
appellation of ‘ opus pretiosnm circa magnum 
attare * The arch under this gallery led 
into the choir, the situation of which typi- 
cally signified that whoever would enter into 
tliat sacred place, must necessaiily pass un- 
der the cross, literally to suffer tribulation. 
...In tlie chancel of tins Church, during 
the periods of monachism, was a kind of 
machinery intended to represent the star 
which foretold the birth of our Saviour, 
and several memorandums of money expend- 
ed for its repair are quoted by Swinden from 
old church books... The old spire of the 
tower, which appeared crooked in whatever 
direction viewed, was composed principally 
of wood, covered with lead. It was set on 
fire by lightning in 1683, but extinguished 
by one John Grice, who had the thanks of 
the Corporation, and a piece of plate of the 
value of 1 0/. presented to him as a remune- 
ration for his services... In 1 803 a new spire, 

1 68 feet in height, covered with tin sheet 
copper, was erected, and the tower tho- 
roughly repaired, which cost 1 ,890Z. The 
Church was also repaired in 1 606 : the 
South and West sides, instead of being re- 
paired with the grey flints originally used, 
were injudiciously covered with cement, 
which peeling off, and varying its colour 
with the effects of every passing shower, 
has entirely destroyed the antique external 
appearance of these sides of the building. 
In 1807 a new clock was furnished, and in 
the year following ten excellent bells were 
added, and the old ones disposed of... The 
great object of attraction to strangers visit- 
ing this Church, is its fine organ, said not 
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(o be inferior to any other in the kingdom^ 
and excelled only by that of Haarlem in 
Holland. This instrument was first set up 
in 17S3» but in the course of time becoming 
much dilapidated, it underwent about ten 
years since a complete repair under the direc- 
tion of England, the celebrated organ buil- 
der. It is divided into three parts, and has 
eleven stops consigned to the great organ, 
five more to the choir, and eight others to 
the swell, which goes down to C, besides 
two octaves of pedal pipes.** P. 6*1. 

Among the puhlic buildings, Mr. 
Druery has included the private resi- 
dences of the gentry of the town, 
which is not only a misnomer, but we 
think too much space has been allotted 
to the description of the private collec- 
tions of the individual occupants. This 
has more the appearance of the puff 
direct for the gratification of private 
feeling, than the information of the 
pnblick, and as such, better omitted. 
We feel compelled to say thus much, 
although some esteemed friends of our 
own have been honoured by this dis- 
tinction. 

Yarmouth appears to have been 
highly favoured by the adherents and 
even relatives of Cromwell, and conse- 
quently took an active part in raising 
supplies for the service of the Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Druery seems to be of 
opinion that one of the secret meetings 
at which the decapitation of the un- 
fortunate monarch was determined on, 
w'as held in the house now occupied 
by John-Danby Palmer, esq. at that 
time the residence of John Carter, a 
violent presbvterian, and the bosom 
friend and adviser of Cromwell. Pre- 
sident Bradshaw lived in the house 
now the Star Inn, and a daughter of 
Ircton also resided here. Miles Cor- 
bet, descender! from a branch of the 
respectable family of that name in the 
county of Salop, was M.P. and Re- 
corder of the Borough during part of 
the Commonwealth, and with John 
Corbet, another member of the same 
family, who succeeded Miles in repre- 
senting the Borough in Parliament, 
graced the list of regicides, along with 
Col. William Gofie, one of the Mem- 
bers for the Borough in the following 
Parliament. Subsequently, Yarmouth 
has not been found wanting in l(»yalty 
and attachment to its sovereign. 

A view- of Yarmouth taken below 
the ferry ; Yarmouth Roads and Pier, 
and the Burgh Castle, Suffolk, illus- 
trate the first portion of the work. 


We shall take another opportunity 
of noticing the parishes comprising 
the half-hundred of Lothinglanu. 

- ♦ 

4. ArehiBohgiat or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity* Published hf the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. * Fol, 
XXL Part L 4^>. pp* 280. 

THAT sentimental nightingale (and 
a fine singer he is) the soudisant Gef- 
frey Crayon, has the following beau- 
tiful passage concerning ** Ancient 
Times.” 

Our ancestors fiourisbed in times full 
of spirit and hardihood when men enjoyed 
life roughly, but heartily, and vigorously ; 
times wild aud picturesque, which have fur- 
nished poetry with its richest materials, 
and the drama with its most attractive va- 
riety of characters and manners. The world 
has l)ecome more worldly. There is more 
of dissipation, and less of enjoyment. Plea- 
sure has extended into a broader, but a shal- 
lower stream ; and has forsaken many of 
those deep and quiet channels, where it 
flourished sweetly through the calm bosom 
of domestic life. Society has acquired a 
more enlightened and elegant tone, but it 
has lost many of its strong local pecnlia- 
rites, its home-bred feelings, its honest fire- 
side delights. The traditionary customs of 
golden-hearted antiquity, its feudal hospi- 
talities, and lordly wassailings, have passed 
away with the baronial customs and stately 
manor-houses in which they were celebrated. 
They correspond with the shadowy hall, the 
great oaken gallery, and the tapestried par- 
lour unfitted to the light showy colours and 
gay drawing-rooms of the modern villa.** — 
Sketch Book, vol. II. p. 9. 

Such is the fairy-land in which 
Antiquaries like to expatiate ; and 
Shakspeare never drew a more delight- 
ful picture of the innocent revels of 
Oberon and Ariel, than we Antiqua- 
ries could draw of the pleasure of 
our Ancestors, when eating, drinking, 
and sleeping in the days of yore. 
The evils of those days Antiquaries 
only behold, as spectators on shore 
behold storms; and to live in retro- 
spect, like them, is the same thing in 
feeling, as to resort to the most happy 
days of early life, when every tick of 
the human clock was a pleasurable 
sensation. But the world is pleased to 
consider us a heavy set of humdrum 
fellows, who are pleased with what 
nobody else cares aoout, and have no 
talents for higher pursuits. Now we 
no more like one-eyed understandings. 
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than one-eyed horsea. Learning is an 
indiipensaole requisite to a state of ci- 
vilisation ; and no spiles of learning 
is to be despised. The fact is> that 
Alison on Taste will sufficiently satisfy 
all unprejudiced persons, that happi- 
ness .md perfection in the arts, are 
greatly dependent upon studies, with 
which pleasures of the imagination 
are connected, and such a delight is 
intimately interwoven with Archa;- 

^e therefore rejoice in the progress 
of the science, and feel highly gratified 
at beholding the appearance of these 
periodical volumes, because we are 
sure to learn something which we did 
not know before; and there is Ret 
Aniiquarice, as well as an Auri fames. 
The Volume begins with 
I. An Account of some Coins found 
in certain Tumuli in the Southern Dis- 
trict of the Peninsula of India. — In a 
letter from Sir Anthony Carlisle, knt. 
F.R.S. and S.A. to Richard Payne, 
knt. esq. V.P. &c. &c. &c. 

This is a roost instructive commu- 
nication. By referring to Mr. Fos- 
broke’s ** Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties,” vol. II. p. 920, the reader will 
see that the pretended Celtic Antiqui- 
ties of Rocking-stones, Stone-circle?, 
Cromlechs, &c. are found in Ameri- 
ca, and that there are solid grounds 
for thinking, with Asiatic antiquaries, 
that in the East we can best explore 
the desiderata known to obtain in re- 
gard to Druidical investigations. The 
article before us will tend to elucidate 
the construction of our Barrows, Kist- 
vaens, Slone- circles, and (our Author 
presumes) of Stonehenge.” We 
shall therefore give extracts from the 
article. 

In the province of Coimbatoor, are nu- 
merous tumuli, each invariably denoted by 
a circle of rude stones*, or masses of rock, 
the diameter of the larger areas being often 
as mneb as one hundred feet. In one ex- 
ample, the circle was formed by uprisbt flat 
obelisks, averaging sixteen feet in height, 
rude, and without impression of tools I*. In 
the centre of each mound, a massive table of 
unhewn stone forms the roof or cover to four 
chambers, the sides and septa being of the 
same rude uuworked stone $, and mortices 
with tenons $, apparently ground out by 
trituration, serve to fix the roofs upon the 

* As here very common, 
i* As at Abuiy. 

% As In Kistvaens. 

{ As at Stonehenge. Rsr. 


waUs. One of these roofs contained up- 
wards of three hundred cubic feet of gra- 
nite.” P. 8 . 

** The first mound examined by Colonel 
Caldwell had, in the central depository, a 
roof of rude stone, near twenty feet in length, 
twelve feet in width, and of unequal thick- 
ness, but generally exceeding one foot. On 
removing this cover, four equal compart- 
ments or square rooms appeared of about 
six feet in height, formed by the side stone 
supports, and cross partitions which sup- 
ported the roof. Each room had an open- 
ing exteriorly one foot in width, and eigh- 
teen inches in height, resembliog the mouth 
of an oven.... Within each compartment were 
found vases of exceeding fine polished pot- 
tery, each standing on three legs, quite fill- 
ed with an earthy substance, apparently cal- 
cined, and shewing portions of bone which 
had been burnt. At a distance from the 
vases were strewed a variety of arms, os 
spears and swords of extraordinary form, and 
apparently of rude workmanship; but the 
metallic parts having been iron, it was so cor- 
roded, that no intirc instrument could be 
preserved, although their several forms were 
clearly shown by carefully removing the 
crust of earth, with a small trowel. These 
instruments were entirely unknown to the 
modern natives, and some of them seemed 
like mattocks. In the large tumulus before 
alluded to, after cutting the superincumbent 
roof into four parts, the same division into 
four rooms appeared, and with similar outer 
openings to each. Here were deposited vases 
of beautiful black shining or glazed pottery 
of about twelve inches in diameter ; the ma- 
nufacture of this ware being now unknown, 
and very superior to any native pottery made 
in this part of India. In these vessels square 
coins of silver were found, obviously worn 
by use ; also two gold coins of the same size 
and character ; and many remains of copper 
coins quite corroded, but of similar hulk and 
form. Cups also of four inches diameter. 
In each vessel the same calcined substances 
as found in tlie tripod vases. One extraor- 
dinary vessel of this fine pottery was inex- 
plicable. It resembled an hour-glass, open 
at both ends, being eighteen inches in length 
and six inches in diameter. On the fioor of 
one chamber were twenty flat beads of a red 
colour, resembling cornelian ; they retained 
the relative positions of a connected neck- 
lace, and had been united together by wires 
or threads.” 

“Tlie Hinduus point out more modern 
tumuli, which they assert to be the memo- 
randums of military exploits among their 
ancestors. In <one of these a massive stone 
hod been left in its progress to form the roof 
of a depository, and the mode of raising it 
was an inclined plane of solid earth, inclos- 
ing the upright stones, on which it was in- 
tended to be placed. Perhaps bearers of 
timber were nara to fiieiiitate the elevation 
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of those massive rocks, aod wlien properly 
fixed, the circumjacent earth might l>e clear- 
ed away. This circumstance may help to 
explain the mode of constructing those rude 
buildings, such as Stonehenge.** P. 4. 

We shall not enlarge upon the ob- 
vious coincidences between these phae- 
noinena and our own pretended CeL 
/ic Antiquities. In the third Volume 
of the Bombay Transactions will be 
found some excel Ufnt papers, in which 
it is most rcasoiifibly* assumed, that 
tilery existed an exploded religion in 
India, far anterior to the sects of Bud- 
liists. Brahmins, and Jacnists. Sir R. 
C. Hoarc (Modern Wilis, Hundred of 
Heytesbury) seems to think from the 
Anicric.'in Remains, that Stone C>ir- 
cles, Cromlechs, &c. &c. did not ori- 
ginate with Celts or Druids, but were 
derived from a more ancient super- 
stition, which existed before the use 
of letters and historical record. Coii- 
ccruingthe Romances about Celtic and 
Drnidical Antiquities (as they are 
called), we shall only quote the fol- 
lowing passage of Mr. vValpoIe, viz. 
that if our earliest ancestors had left 
us a faiihfiil genealogy of all the de- 
scendants of such superstitions, **such 
a curiosity would destroy much greater 
treasures ; it would annihilate fables, 
researches, conjectures, hypotheses, 
disputes, blunders, and dissertations, 
that library of human impertinence.” 
Anecdotes (»f Painting, chap. V. vol. 

. p. Iy2. Ed. Dallaway.) 

As to the vessel of the hour-glass 
form, wc have seen stands of vases, si- 
milar in form, in tlie “Grande de- 
scription de riigypte’* and “'ritsingh’s 
Japan.*' 

11. Observations on the Coins found 
in these Tumuli. By R. Payne Knight, 
esq. V.P. Mr. Kniglil’s account is ela- 
borate, and to the purpose. He admits 
(p. ») the auxiliary means of elucidat- 
ing Indian Antiquities by their Egyp- 
tian copies. Bacchus or Osiris (says 
Pliny, L. vii. M)) invented the art of 
/'K^iwgand selling; of course of intro- 
ducing a medium of exchange. The 
P.-gyptians cut and weighed pieces of 
metal for this purpose, which metal 
was, as here, and among all the most 
ancient nations, of the purest kind. 
These coins are pieces of metal stamp- 
ed. The figures are either parts of 

♦ Beyond dnull, says Mr. Knight, in this 
Volume of the Archeeologia, p, 8. 

Glnt. Mao. Jufy, 

6 


stQiie circles, or of animals ; or unin- 
telligible forms ; but more like hiero- 
glyph ical characters than any other. 

From the Chinese characters, which 
we have seen on tea papers, we think 
that there is a resemblance between 
them and the unintelligible forms, 
(see the Vignette in p. 1.) Mr. Knight 
admits that these coins resemble “ the 

E ieces cut out of rolled or beaten plates 
y the Chinese bankers. The radiated 
circle or disc may, he says, mean the 
Sun; and, we believe, that stone cir- 
cles were fbrmed in allusion to that lu- 
minary. If so, zodiacal signs may he. 
typified by the unintelligible forms. 
Mr. Knight further adds. 

The pieces themselves appear, from tlie 
irregular bulging in the edges, to have been 
beaten flat and stamped, after being divided 
into monetary portions ; and they are worn 
and polished in a manner, which proves them 
to have been long in use as a circulating me- 
dium. Botli the circumstances of their dis- 
covery and simplicity of their fashion me 
such, that ive may perhaps safely proyutuf 
them to be the most ancient and primitive spe- 
cimens of money extant.** P. 

Now Sperling says ( De numtnis 
non incusts) that the first Egyptian 
money, was that struck by AryancK's 
under the domination of the PeVsiaiis. 
who did not put many of these pieces 
into commercial circulation, for the 
Arabs in their unceasing excavations 
have not found a single coin beyond 
the age of Alexander. 

The cusLnin of trading by stamped 

I iieccs, might (like our Tokens and 
^apcr-inoney) have been in contcni- 
poraiieoLis use with the regular coins, 
because they were loo few for busi- 
ness purposes. The first knowledge 
wc had of the, or Charon's ftire, 

was from the leaf under the tongues of 
miiininies; and we should have liked 
it better, as a test of ancientry, to have 
found a similarity here ; hut we must 
own, that the interment by cremation, 
and the discovery of iron weapons, are 
not circumstances favourable to the 
very distant remoteness, ascrilied to 
these curious tumuli. 

III. Account of King Edward the 
FonrtJCs second Invasion of England 
in 1471, drawn up by one of his fol- 
lowers; with the King's Letter to the 
Inhabitants of Bruges upon his success, 
translated from a French Manusciipt 
in the Public Library at Ghent. 

Hitlinslicd*s aecouiit of this battle 
is the best. The Illuminations here 
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CDgravecl possess some curious features. 
Plate I. shows, that in the combats 
of knights with swords, the object was 
to pierce the weapon through the aper- 
ture for the eyes in the helmet ; and 
that when the arm was uplifted, to 
strike a combatant, a spearman would 
direct his lance to the exposed arm- 
pit. That the adversary killed by Ed- 
ward was the Earl of Warwick (as 
presumed, p. 13), is quite erroneous. 
The Karl fled, and was killed in a 
wood, through which there was no 
passage. The Duke of Exeter was se- 
verely wounded, and, if the represen- 
tation had any other meaning than 
compliment to Edward, the comba- 
tant falling from his horse might al- 
lude to that Duke. Plate II. repre- 
sents the Battle of Tewksbury. A 
young knight beaten down to the 
ground, another being ready to strike 
ofl' his head, is presumed to repre- 
sent the death of Edward, Prince of 
Wales; and he is placed in the MS. 
p. 22, as one of the killed at the battle. 
This might be a rumour artfully dis- 
persed to conceal the disgraceful mode 
by which he was murdered ; but it is 
far more probable, that the falling 
knight was not intended for the un- 
fortunate Prince, because he has no 
insignia of rank. From this plate it 
appears, that the archers, when in ac- 
tion, laid their arrows in rows at their 
feet. Plate 111. the most curious of 
all, represents the ‘^execution of the 
Duke of Somerset.’’ From this, it ap- 
])ears that the scaffold was only a })lfit- 
form of two low stages, raised upon 
the level ground ; that the sufferer 
kneeled (not lay) upon the upper stage, 
with his arms bound before him, and 
a bandage round his e\es. The block 
upon which he laid his head is appa- 
rcMJlIy two feet high. The execu- 
tioner, represented as a tall fat man, 
stands on the ground (not on the scaf- 
fold) to strike the blow. The axe is 
of the same form as that exhibited in 
the Tower, ns the identical iiislrument 
wliich severed the little neck of poor 
Anne Boleyn. The King stands by 
in person^ to witness the execution. 
See the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
vol. I. p. 387* 

IV. Copy of a singular Petition to 
King Henry VI . — One Richard Peke 
was condemned to be hanged for steal- 
ing two niatiresscs, worth only 3 a-. out’ 
of u ship, and his fathcr-in-law pro- 
mises the King a fat ox for his pardon. 


It is accordingly granted ; for anciently 
no petitions were made to the King 
without the accompaniment of pre- 
sents. There is a fine among the 
Tower records, where a woman gives 
to the King (John) two hundred hens 
for the privilege of sleeping one night 
with her husband. 

V. Observations on a Gold Ring, 
with a Runic Inscription. — Mr. Ham- 
per has great meriufor the ease and 
accuracy with which he translates Ru- 
nic inscriptions. The ring w^ an 
amulet against fever or lej^rosy. The 
use of talismanic rings is well known. 

V I . Account of the Seal of Geoffrey 
Bishop of Lincoln, natural son of King 
Henry the Second. — Two circum- 
stances are noticeable in this paper. 
Ist. That Geoffrey was elected a Bi- 
shop first, and then sent to Tours for 
education afterwards. This was not 
an unique case. The reader will sec 
in Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. 11. i. 
p. 198, a curious extract from Rot. 
II ug. de Wells, a° 13. dorso, where u 
young clerk is presented to a living, 
“ita quod dictus Walterus per septeii- 
nium proxime sequens haheat magis- 
trum continue in scolis, de imo addis- 
cat, et qui omties fructiis ecclcsiae pre- 
fatac percipiat, et ipse Walterus de 
pra'faUi ecclcsia ncccssaria inveniat in 
scolis per dictum septenniiim, el pre- 
sentuhit Dorninus N. de Verdun ip- 
sum Magistrum domino Episenpo in 
proximo adveiilu suo.’’ — T. he second 
particular is the use of the title of 
King’s son, by a bastard. The Ca- 
nons of the Church prohibited ille- 
gitimates from episcopacy. Certain it 
is that William the Conqueror in his 
letter to Alan, Earl of Britanny, calls 
himself ** Kgo fFitlelmus cognomenlo 
Bastardus.^* Ducange says, that “Ra*- 
lard was anciently an honourable term, 
and that there was no diH'erence be- 
tween bastards and legitimates in the 
succession of property; hut that this 
usage respected only the sons of No- 
bles, v. Bastardus,'* Edit. Benedict* 

(To be continued.) 

5. The Boyne Water, a Tale. By the 

O’Hara Family, Authors of Tales, com- 

prising Crohooro 0 / the Bill-IIook, the 

Fetches, and John Doe. In three Volumes. 

Simpkin and Marshall. 

WE noticed with sincere approba- 
tion the last Tales of the O’Hara Fa- 
mily, and we predicted that the au- 
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thor would shflr^ in the glorious spoil 
which the few gifted writers in the 
higher school of Historical Romance 
have so fairly earned. We are quite 
willing on the present occasion to give 
Mr. Banim credit for unimpaired ta- 
lent. We are desirous of awarding 
him the honour due to creative ge- 
nius and vivid colouring ; but he will 
excuse us if we say that in the choice 
of his subject we do not think him 
equally happy. The Boyne Water is 
u t^ founded on the distracted pc- 
riot^vhich immediately preceded the 
alxlication of .lames, including the 
Battle of the Boyne, and the treaty of 
Limerick. In one most important re- 
spect it differs from those historical pic- 
tures presented to ns by the powerful 
pen of the Scottish Romancer. lie, 
indeed, has given us masterly portraits 
of religious fanaticism. He has given 
form and substance to tlie departed 
shadows of Covenanters and Puritans, 
and has fixed with historical accuracy 
the points of controversies long since 
forgotten, or at least that have ceased 
to agitate or to influence present gene- 
rations. The author of “The Boyne 
Water,*’ on the contrary, is speaking 
of quarrels yet ripe — of religious ani- 
mosities yet unsubdued. The feuds he 
is depicting arc yet in full and distract- 
ing operation, and we cannot persuade 
ourselves that these are the works by 
which those unhappy differences can 
be at all lessened — we fear they may 
serve to keep asunder the children of 
the same soil, and by aggravating his- 
torical fads, furnish a precedent, and 
an excuse for that “ helium inlcrne- 
oionem** which Protestant and (Catho- 
lic Ireland is still ready to wage, to 
their mutual curse and sorrow. 

The story which connects the his- 
torical occurrences of the Boyne Water, 
is that of a brother and sister of the 
Protestant C'liurch in peaceable times, 
and in a wild and romantic part of Ire- 
land, attaching themselves to a brother 
and sister of an opposite faith. We 
have their betrothing, and their sepa- 
ration at the altar. In the war tliat 
endues they take different sides, and 
many scenes of distrust, dissension, 
and crimination nt'turally follow. The 
sieges and battles are very minutely 
detailed, and occasionally some very 
powerful writing is employed. There 
IS an evident leaning to the C-aiholic 
side of the question throughout, and a 


.very successful attempt wc think has 
been made to vindicate die character 
of James from the commonly received 
opi nions and aspersions of h is n istor ians. 
Altogether, however, we are of opinion 
that the work is too long, many pages 
in the first Volume arc insutlcrably 
dull, and we have some characters in- 
troduced whom we cannot compli- 
ment on their originality. 

Eva M* Donnell, the Catholic sister, 
.and the heroine of the Catholic cause, 
is decidedly our favourite. Her cha- 
racter is well sustained — nursed in the 
very cradle of romance, gentle, affec- 
tionate, and devout in the season of 
peace, she exhibits in war a high and 
holy enthusiasm, which can sacrifice 
every selfish feeling to the cause of her 
country and her religion. She quits 
indignantly at the moment of hei es- 
pousal a lover whom she believes to be 
a traitor to his King, and reproves with 
generous indignation the same sove- 
reign who had doubted the loyalty of 
his Irish soldiers. 

We had marked many passages of 
great power and beauty for extract ; 
but wc must content ourselves with 
the one which relates to the Garrison 
of Derry besieged by the forces of 
James, and defended by the celebrated 
Protestant Walker. 

“ Upon this memorable morning, the 
garrison of seven thousand five hundriMl 
men, regimented in Derry about three 
months before, was reduced to four thou- 
sand ; even of these, one tliousand wen* 
disabled ; and more than ten tliousnnd uf 
the population had died. As the friends 
slowly walked along, the streets seemed de- 
serted by the living. Groups of dead bodies 
almost exclusively filled them ; or, here and 
there a famished wretch drnpt down dead, 
or to die. In one case, indeed, they saw a 
frightful instance of life and dentil linked 
together, where a starving infant .sprawled 
upon the breasts of its lifeless mother, tear- 
ing at her nipple for the milk that was dried 
up for ever. Further on, an afHuent gen* 
tleman, dying on the pavement, stretched 
out his hat, half filled with gold, to a beg- 
gar, for the bone he gnawed ; and the beg- 
gar spurned the gold, A very old man, re- 
spectable too, had crawled to a wall to de- 
vour a handful of some carrion food, and a 
young lad, stronger than he, though like 
him a skeleton, tore it from Ills clutch, and, 
when resistance was offered, dealt him a 
stunning blow. Passing by the Churtdi- 
yard, the bodies of those recently dead, and 
carelessly buried, were exposed to view, rent 
from their grave by a succession of the 
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showers of shells, which had first sent many 
of them thither, and now refused them its 
repose. 

** Buying and selling was at an end; greet- 
ing and saluting, visiting and returning of 
visits. Money lost its artificial value ; there 
was no food that it could purchase, and 
stark hunger required no other necessary. 
Shops were left open or shut at random ; 
houses had lost their tenants ; the man in- 
clined to theft, might rob and plunder ; but 
when he was laden with booty he found it 
of no use, and lie cast it in the mire of the 
street. Distinctions of rank were almost 
lost ; in some coses, natural connexion was 
forgotten. There were no masters — no ser- 
vants ; they had no reciprocal duties t(» ex- 
ercise ; or else common suffering equalized 
them. 

** The friends gained Esther's house, and 
found their way, unushered, unattended, into 
her presenee. She was sitting in an arm- 
chair, dressed in white, wasted to a shadow; 
her blue eyes enlarged, and glittering ; a 
touch of fiery red on her cheeks ; her flat- 
tened chest labouring with respiration ; and 
incapable of moving a joint of her body. It 
was evident that her former tendency to con- 
sumption had been renewed and precipitated 
by the shocking distress she recently expe- 
rienced. 

*‘As Esther recognized her brother and 
lover, and beheld the horror of their looks, 
she strove to smile. Edmund staggered 
against the wall. She could not even speak 
to him, but silent tears run down her burn- 
ing and emaciated cheek. 

“‘Ask her to eat,' whispered the pro- 
prietress of the house ; ‘ she so loathes the 
only things we can offer her, that the poor 
young lady has not tasted food these three 
days.' 

“ Edmund mode no remark ; he asked no 
question ; he offered no consolation ; he 
spoke not a word : — but, after a moment of 
frenzied agitation, hurst out of the room 
into the street. Evelyn strove to follow 
him ; but the desperate and unnatural 
strength that now winged the despairing 
lover, made pursuit useless; and at last 
Evelyn dropt. 

“But Edmund rushed on through the 
streets, glaring at every lonely wretch he 
met, as the she-tiger might look round for 
a prey, when, herself famishing, she has 
4eft her young ones in the lair, voracious 
for food. He ran into open houses, but 
found none to answer his claim. Continu- 
ing his course, Jerry approached him, alto- 
gether in such a fashion, that had Edmund 
felt any woe less than his present one, he 
must have forgotten it, and smiled. The 
little man had necessarily suffered in pro- 
portion with all amund him ; and the skirts 
of his coat, recently supplied by Evelyn, and 


always too large, hung in helpless waste 
about his limbs ; the pockets, by the way, 
swelled out to some bulk. The wound in 
his foot, growing worse every day, and 
wholly unattended to, so lamed him that 
he could not move without a prop ; and he 
now limped along, his body half bent, as 
he leaned with both hands upon a short- 
handled shovel, jirocured heaven knows bow 
or where; his motion being, crab-like, 
backward. 

“ ‘ Food, sir ! — I want food 1' — cried Ed- 
mund, ‘ stopping him.’ 

“ ‘ And so do I ; — but what of tli^?' — 
said Jerry — ‘ we all want somethn^ or 
other, some day or other ; what then, 1 
say } — be hearty. 1 wonder to hear peo- 
ple about me talk so; I wonder at any 
man's fretting, who can have a pound of 
good cat's flesh for some shillings ; a house 
to cover him, and a good town to walk in : 
— you are all serious people. There was 
my sister Janet, never satisfied, and she has 
just kicked the bucket ; rest her, say I ; 
tbo* that’s a papist prayer, 'tis a Christian 
one; rest to her who never gave it to 
any.* 

“‘Unfortunate old man!" — said Ed- 
mund, as Jerry, more broken down than he 
would acknowledge, or even suffer himself 
to suspect, sunk against a wall — “how can 
you trifle with nature's sorest misery ? — 
your niece, too — Miss Evelyn— gasps for 
proper food, I ask you to help me to some, 
and this is your answer.' 

“‘So bad, is she.^' — resumed Jerry, 
really affected ; ‘ I couldn't think that ; 
and they wouldn't let me sec my poor 
.^iepe. Stop, ril bring you where we can 
have good things ; some friends of mine in 
the camp; no matter whom; — liearty fel- 
lows, ! promise you. Poor Esther ! — I 
never thought it. Come;'— attempting U> 
rise, he fell back again ; — ‘ stop ; — ‘ I'm 
foundered, myself, only there's no use in 
believing it; — come, 1 say'-- another fail- 
ure ; — ‘ hut I can’t, tho' ; — here then,' 
fumbling at his pockets, — ‘ here’s what will 
steady me ; — did you never admire where 1 
got the drop of brandy, nowand then, while 
the serious poor souls of Derry were quar- 
relling for a drop of water ?' — 

“ Edmund impatiently answered. 

“ ‘ Stop, then bless my heart, what *s 
to do ?’ — he continued, as dizziness and be- 
numbing pain and sickness came uppn him. 

* Ship’s in a fog — can’t see a rope's length 
a-head voirre a hearty lad—* grasping 
Edmund's hand — “ I know how it is, now — 
get to the Rapparees, as fast as you can ; 
—the whole fleet of 'em is anchored near 
Balioughry hill; — say I sent you — that's 
enough.' He grew fainter, but rallied ; — 

‘ Shiver my timbers— old ship going down ? 
—Tilly- vally ; it all comes of thinking of it ; 
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Fm growing serious— hearty, still ; and so 
we ride any squall. Where’s my ballast;— 

nye *’ at last plunging a hand in his pocket, 

f here it is, if it would but come out ; — 

merry, goodraen boys, merry — 

< 1 met a fair Rosy by a mulberry tree. 
And tho’ mass was my notion, my de- 
votion was she* — 

a slued of a Kapparee song which Jerry 
tried to repeat, as he still tugged at his 
pocket— 

‘ 1 met a fair Ro — * 

“His voice sunk — his eyes fixed ; he 
shivered, and died; — proving that hunger 
will not spare a merry man any more than 
a serious ; and that, on earth at least, mind 
cannot live without body, however well dis- 
jmsed to life it may be. Certainly, if — com- 
bined with simple-heartedness — good hu- 
mour and unaffected resignation under every 
possible evil, could ever have disarmed death, 
poor Jerry would lie alive at this hour to 
boast of victory.** 

We take leave of the author with 
great respect for his talents, and wc 
trust that their most useful and ho- 
nourable exercise will be hereafter 
found in healing the dissensions by 
which his unha|)py country is afflict- 
ed ; or if that good work be beyond 
their powers, that he will continue to 
give us those faithful pictures of Irish 
manners and customs which distin- 
guished his former works. 


a. Field Floieers; Icing a Collection of Fu- 
gitwe and other Poems. By the Author of 
“ Odesf “ Portland hie/* Lupton 

Relfe. 

THE author of this Collection is 
not unknown to us. We noticed a 
little production, entitled Portfand 
Isle,’’ in terms of comnieiidatiori ; and 
there, are many poems in his present 
volume entitled to rank high in the 
class of poetry to which they belong. 
It is in female ears that the poet most 
delights to pour his strains, and it is 
woman’t' attraction that animates him 
most. Tender and delicate, he ne- 
ver oflTcnds, nor when most impassion- 
ed, does ho overstep the limits of be- 
coming admiration. 

These are evidently the productions 
of an elegant mind, to wnom poetry 
comes as a relaxation from severer stu- 
dies, and whose fancy speaks in verse 
as her native and appropriate language. 

The following may serve as an ele- 
gant specimen of the Flowers he has 
twined. We have selected it rather as 


•Field Flowers. 

being adapteii to our purpose, than as 
the brightest in the bouquet. 

The Exile’s Lament. 

“ Oh ! might I return 
To the land of my birth. 

All others I *d spurn. 

E’en the fairest on earth ! 

The lover admires 

Spain’s green myrtle grove — 

But the land of my sires 
Is the land that I love ! 

I have sat ’neath the expanse 
Of fair Italy’s sky — 

I have join’d in the dance, 

As the moon shone on high — 

But the grape-crowned arch, 

With its rich pnrple hue, 

Could it equal the larch 
In the glen of Cairn Dim ? 

“ I have heard the storm howl 
O’er the bleak Montan- Vert ; 

Seen the wild torrent roll 
Down the bed of the Aar. 

But the storm — did it pour 
Forth its fury below. 

Or the wild torrent roar, 

As they do in Glenco ? 

How many a fair 
From the land of the sun, 

With their dark raven hair. 

Have I worshipp’d and won ! 

But with all their fond spelh, 

Not a fairer I saw 
Thau the maiden that dwcdls 
On the hanks of Loch Awe. 

“ How oft as I stray 

Through some forest of pine, 

Do 1 think of the day 

When such forests were mine ! 

The night winds sigh sweet, 

As they come o’er the lea — 

Oh ! sigh they to greet 
A poor exile like me ? 

“ ^ et hark to that sound ! 

’Tis the pibroch 1 hear — 

How it breathes all around 
For the exile’s rapt ear. 

But no — I forgot — 

’Tis some dream of the brain — 

Still, day-dream or not, 

Let me slumber again ! 

— ♦— 

7. Wal|)ole’8 Anecdotes of Painting, 
Edited by Mr, Dallaway. Fol. /. 
(Concluded from Part /. p, 523.^ 

WE proposed in this concluding 
article, to notice M r. Dalla way’s Emen- 
dations and Additions. 

In pp. 30, 31, he shows thatCaval- 
lini could not have furnished the de- 
signs of Q. Eleanor’s Crosses, or the 
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Shrine of Edward the Confessor in 
Westminster Abbey, for he was not 
born in 1270, when the latter was 
finished. Mr. Dallaway adds, p. 35, 

“ Without farther question ' as to the 
discrepancy of the date, it is highly im- 
probable that the same artist who designed 
the Roman form, and the Mosaic ornament 
of the Tombs of Edward the Confessor and 
Henry III. should have been the architect 
of crosses, which are pre-eminent specimens 
of the Gothic, peculiar to the age. The 
statue of Q. Elinor is said to have been mo* 
delled from her person after death, and 
probably by an Italian Sculptor (Civu 
manui), from which all the others were 
copied ; and it has been asserted, that it 
was considered as the worthy prototype of 
the numerous images of the Virgin Mary 
for a century afterwards.** P. 35. 

Mr. Gough’s conjecture that P. 
Civis Uomanus was with greater pro- 
bability a pupil of Andrea TalB and 
Gaddo Gaddi, is adopted by M r. Dal- 
laway. 

We shall now give Mr. Dallaway’s 
account of some Royal portraits. 

Edward III. upon his tomb, genuine, 
modelled after death from a cast — the pre- 
tended portrait of the Black Prince, in a 
lancet window, under the South tower in 
Westminster Abbey, probably Edward’s— 
another genuine among the paintings, disco- 
vered in St. Stephen's Chapel. 

The Black Prince. Genuine. His 
effigies at Canterbury ; another among tlie 
St. Stephen’s Chapel paintings. Mr. On- 
slow’s painting prolwhly genuine. 

Richard II. Two genuine. One in 
the Jerusalem chainlier. Dean's lodgings, 
Westminster ; another at Wilton. 

“ Henry IV. Portrait at Hampton 
Court, Herefordshire, removed to Cashio- 
bury., Authenticity questionable. 

** John of Gaunt. Painted on glass, 
at All Souls College, Oxford. 

Henry VI. original and contemporary, 
at the same place." 

At the end of Chapter II. Mr. Dal- 
laway gives an account of the finest 
illuminated Manuscripts now extant. 

Portrait painting, which was the true 
likeness of an individual represented, and of 
the size of life, cannot be said to have been 
practised in England before this reign. 
There are preserved at Kensington (which 
being a royal collection has superior preten- 
sions to originality) several of these heads, 
which have certainly a few contemporaneous 
copies, Edward Iv. — Others at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and at Hatfield, exactly 
like. — Richard HI. with three rings, one of 
which he is placing on his finger. OKhers 
ftt Hatfield." P.83. 


Here we shall pause. 

It is admitted, that the monumental 
effigies were formed after casts taken 
from the face of the deceased. Mr. 
Gough says, that portraits only com- 
mence in these after the twelfth cen- 
tury. With regard, however, to por- 
traits, taken from casts of a corpse, 
they may certainly pourtray the actual 
confirmation of the face, but such casts 
can never give the characteristic fea- 
tures of the living subject. 

It is well known that the fades 
llippocrnlica , which takes place a short 
time before death, produces an altered 
look in the countenance. Add to this, 
attenuation or distortion from previous 
disease. Even in sleep the muscles 
swell, and the face is not precisely tlie 
same as when the person is awake. 

In Neale and Brayley’s Westmin- 
ster Abbey, it is said that there were 
no whole-lengths in jiainted glass, be- 
fore the 14th century. Knc. of Antiq. 
i. 30(). 

To proceed with Mr. Dallaway ^ 
Eaw. IV. In distemper in the Royal 
Chapel at Windsor : — with his Queen and 
her two sons and five daughters, in stained 
glass at Canterbury ; — at Little Malvern 
Church. 

<« Edw. V. At Windsor in the same 
Chapel i and Canterbury and Malvern, as in 
the lust article. 

“ Rich. 111. At Windsor, and Kensing- 
ton, as before. 

“ Henry VIl. At Windsor, as above ; 
In the East window of St. Margaret's Church, 
Westminster." 

According to Mr. W;ilpole (i. ()4), 
some opinion of the accuracy of Royal 
Portraits might be formed by compar- 
ing them with the mangled figures 
which were carried at their interiiients, 
and still remain in the Abbey. 

In our judgment the coins are a 
good test. We compared the face of 
Mary Queen of Scots in her effigies at 
Westminster, with the ]>rorile upon 
the gold ryal (the coin itself, not Piii- 
kerlon’s engraving of it), and found 
the features alike, except that on ilic 
coin they seemed to be more atte- 
nuated than in the image. 

“ Arthur, Prince of Wales. Tlie 
most likely to have afforded a true re- 
semblance, is in stained glass at Great 
Malvern." P.95. 

So many copies seem to have been 
made, that Mr. Dallaway says, 

“ Of tlie first royal portraits, from Henry 
IV. to Henry VII. repeated probably hy the 
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Master, or under his immediate inspection, 
out of four or five of each of them still ex- 
tant, who shall say which is the pnuine 
picture fur which the monarch sate P.08. 

“ Henry VIH. Q. Cath. Par Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. W. Somers the 
jester at one door, and a female dwarf at 
the other. Meeting Room of the Society 
of Antiquaries.” 

Here we shall close the account of 
portraits; as of the princes last named, 
they are numerous and authentic, but 
whether copies or originals, is dillicult 
to be ascertained. 

Few of our readers know the origin 
of the appellation Gothic Architecture. 
It was first so named by Ccsarc Cesa- 
rini, in his Commentary on Vitruvius 
(p. J()8); hut ill distinction from the 
Loiiibardick nr heavy style (our Anglo- 
Saxon or Norman). W e cannot help 
thinking that the term Gothic was 
taken from the following circumstance: 

<< Cassiodurus, who in the sixth century 
was Secretary to the first Gothic kings of 
Italy, has this striking observation concero- 
iug their ecclesiastical architecture, which 
had then begun to prevail. Ho inquires 
COjt. Cdsmid, rvuctm, p. 23j, * Quid dica- 
iitus culumnaruin, junccam proceritatein 
moles illus siihlimissimjis fabricarum ; quas 
quibusdain ereetis hastilihus continui, et 
substantiie qunlitate concavis cunallbus exca- 
\atas; ut inagis ipsas estimes fuissc titius- 
fusus, alius ceris judices factas, quod metal* 
lis durisslmis cxpiditum.” P. 107. 

In our judgment, it would be just as 
reasonable to s:iy that the stag is 
shown hy its cunforiiiation to have 
had the elephant for its archetype, as 
that the Gothic style was derived from 
the debased Roman, our Saxon and 
y\nglo-Normaii ; and we arc happy to 
iiiul such an excellent judge of the 
subject as Mr. IJullaw^ay, to be of the 
same opinion. R. 

Every body has heard the tradition 
quoted by Mr. Walfiolc, viz, “ that 
Sir (’hristopher Wren went once a 
year to survey the roof of the chapel of 
King’s College, and said, that if any 
man would show him where to place 
the first stone, he would eng.ige to 
build such another.^' 

Upon this passage Mr. Dallaway 
has the following note : 

“ This circumstance cannot deserve im- 
plicit credit. Mr. W, had probably heard it 
iiitnself from the Verger, or copied it from 
Vertue’s notes ; hut Sir Christojdicr Wren 
had t<»o nerfect a knowledge of Geometry, 
ever to (lave made the obborvation. This 
loof, and that of Henry the Seventh’s 


Chapel, of the same date, are either of them 
composed of twelve substantive divisions, 
then called < Severeys *, and as totally inde- 
pendent on each other for support, and 
being so considered, they were separately 
contracted for with the builders, < 1 ooZ. to 
be paid to them upon the completion of 
each severey, and so from tyme to tyme, 
until all the said twelve severeys be fully 
and perfectly made and performed.* ’J'he 
point of difficulty will be solved in a great 
measure, if, instead of contemplating the 
roof as a whole and entire work, we consider 
the space only which is contained between 
four buttresses as indejiendent and complete 
in itself; and the connection between each 
several compartment concealed for the ])ui - 
pose of producing a very surprising effect of 
elongation. Each severey is bonded hy twt» 
strong arches. Allowing this jjositioii, the 
length ceases to be wonderful, excepting on 
account of the great labour and cxjience. 
The more scientitic reader will consult 
Ware’s Essay on Vaults (Arclueol. v. xvii. 
p. 7.0) for a very satisfactory descrijition <»f 
the roof of King’s (.ollege Chapel. Partial 
tarts of' the building of K. (^>11. Chap(>l. 
MSS. Harleian, No. 483. T. 4.9. — P. 

Why Inigo Jones, Sir (^hristopher 
Wren, and Kent, failed in ihcir imita- 
tions of the Gothic, is thus explained 
hy Mr. Dallaway : 

7'he reason of the failure of these two 
most eminent architects, was simply their 
classically confined views of arcliitectiire. 
They were unwilling to copy, niid incom- 
petent to invent designs in any rlegice ana- 
logous to original examples of the diffeieiit 
Gothic manners.” P. 204 . 

Mr. Dallaway has made some new 
and valuable addiiions to the history of 
our ancient civil archileciure, hut they 
arc too long for extraction. 

Wc cannot, however, forbear mak- 
ing an addition to these remarks. 
Many of our fashions came from Italy, 
vid France. In the end of the l.'itli 
century the conquests of Charles the 
Itiighth introduced a new style from the 
fotiner country. 

** Ab illo Cp*e quo niagnanim’ ille Kca 
toti’ Italic terror Carol* Octiiv’ no* sine 
inogna g'tia victor’ Neapoli rediit, ars ip’u 
aedificandi sane qua’ venusta (Dnrica et 
lonicu) : Ite’ Italica tota hie ap’d Gallia’ ex- 
erccri coepit bellissime. Ambasie, GaMione, 
Turonie, Blesis, Parrhisiis et aliis centu’ 
nobilib’ locis publice ct private conspicua 
ja* aeJificia cernere licet antiglia (sic) . Kpis- 
tol. Godefrid, Torini, life, in proem. Leon. 
Bapt. Alberliy 4Zc, Parisy 1512.” 

From the remains, if any, at tlic 
places named, antiijuaries will be able 
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to judge how far this Italico-French 
architecture affected our own. 

After what we have extracted, it is 
needless to say how inferior (and we 
may add in places incorrect) must be 
the preceding editions of this elegant 
work. 

8. No Trust, no Trade, or the Remarks on 
the nature of Money, in ivhich the Cause 
of the present National Distress is pointed 
out, and a prompt and efficacious Remedy 
suggested. 8vo, pp. 50. 

MR. TAYLOR, of Bakewell, the 
author of this pamphlet, from the utter 
impossibility of having a sufTicient 

f old currency, proposes Cp. 20) that 
lank of England notes be made a 
legal tender for all payments of the 
value of one pound and upwards, and 
that the Bank be required to pay their 
notes on demand, in gold, at the 
market price. 

Now we would beg to observe, that 
if by the industry of a nation a vast 
uantity of real wealth (i. e. coninio- 
ities) be produced, and such produc- 
tion be progressive and increasing, 
that then it must have an adequate re- 
presentative in tlie currency, or it must 
retrogadc, because, if the currency be 
limited while the production cn- 
creascs, the commodities will cither be 
cheapened to below prime cost, or 
dealings can only take place by barter. 
In cither of these cases the production 
will decrease till it falls to a par with 
the currency. Now to make luanu- 
fucture and trade dependant upon any 
such principle is absurd, because money 
is the mere representative of value, 
and he who lias got money s worth, is 
certainly worth money. The difficulty 
is to regulate the currency, whether 
paper or gold, in such a manner that 
It shall not bear premium or discount, 
ami that it shall walk side by side, 
with manufacture and commerce, ac- 
cording to the pares of the latter, for if 
it does not do that, things are tlirown 
into confusion. 

We arc not Solomons enough to 
say what arc the riglit scales by ivhich 
the currency in one basin, shall be in 
einllibrium with money’s worth in the 
oiner, but this we know, that if people 
put their money into the funds at a 
profit of only 2i per cent, it is evident 
that the currency exceeds the amount 
wanted for irad^t^ In war time, when 
the call for cot|mioditics is doubled, 
more can be lua^c trade than by 


the funds, and stocks full ; but in 
peace, when the consumption is dimi- 
nished qne half, capitalists invest in 
the funds, and stocks rise. 

As to making Bank Notes a legal 
tender for all sums so low as twenty 
shillings and upwards, we think that it 
might drive the gold out of circulation, 
and he mischievous, because it would 
wrong the receiver, ami occasion Bank 
Notes to bear a discount. We shall 
prove it. Our Navy officers, during 
the war, were paief their respective 
stipends in Bank of England notes, 
but a twenty shilling note did only 
pass in the island of Madeira for thir- 
teen shillings. Of course, such a re- 
ceiver lost seven shillings in every 
pound. But the Bank should be com- 
pelled to exchange such notes for gold 
on demand: — granted ; but then its 
issues must be regulated by the ex- 
changes. If the exchange be against 
this country, and the Bank docs not 
contract its issues, then the metallic 
funds would be soon drawn out; if the 
exchanges be in favour of this country, 
then if it does not enlarge its issues, 
the money which is flowing into the 
country will be checked in its j>ro- 
gress. At present Bank Notes for con- 
siderable sums are as good as legal ten- 
ders; for no man in his senses will re- 
fuse to receive such notes in payment 
for estates, &c. The great difficulty 
is, we repeat, to find out the best 
mode of equipoising the currency, and 
the indispensable demand for it, iti 
order to keep the engine of industry at 
work. But we find, that the currency 
must be regulated by the exchanges, 
though production and demand for 
currency continue the same. How to 
reconcile this conflicting action, \\c 
know not. 

J). Mischiefs Exposed. A Letter addressed 
to Henry Broiighnm, Esy. shettmig the 
inuULity, absurdity, anti impolicy of the 
Scheme, developed in his “ Practical Ob- 
servations** for leaching Mechanics ami 
Jjibourns the Knowledge of Chemistry, 
Mechanics, Party and General Politics, 
ft'e. By the Rev. G. Wright. 8ro, 
pp. 24. 

THAT petty evils may grow out of 
a taste for knowledge in the lower 
ranks, we readily adinti; but, accord- 
ing to our experience, we have found 
in the instructed poor greater pru- 
dence, less drunkenness, more clean- 
liness, and a desire of respectability 
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not known in the utterly illiterate. 
You can address nothing out what is 
sensual to the ideas of me latter, no 
more than you can offer to a beast any 
thing but food. It is very true, that 
there may be evils. Priestley says (Lec- 
tures on History, p. 13, ed. Rutt,) 

It must be allowed, that the mechanical 
parts of any employment will be best per- 
formed by persons who have no knowledge 
or idea of any thing beyond the mere prac- 
tice. When a man's faculties are wholly 
employed upon one single thing, it is more 
probable that he will make himself com- 
pletely master of it, and having no further 
or higher views, he will more contentedly 
and more cheerfully give his whole time to 
his proper object.” 

I^rindley, and a thousand other in- 
stances, snow the immense advantage 
derived to nations, from low persons 
who have acquired knowledge beyond 
their stations. Mr. Peel has spoken 
warmly against checking the progress 
of knowledge. I^wever, let us stop 
to sec how the experiment will work. 
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Britain) approached more nearly than 
any other to the Cornish, and the Irish 
to the most remote. Wq shall add 
from Carew a curious fact respecting 
this language. He says (“ Excellencies 
of the linglish Tongue,” 4to, 1723, p. 
10), No more can you express to 
stand in French, to lyc in Cornish, 
nor Knave in Latin (lor Nehulo is a 
cloudy fellow) or in Irish.” How 
they expressed tying, we know not. 

Mr. Gilbert is also a philosf)pher, 
and as such, rejoices in the extinction 
of the Cornish ; for, he says, 

Experience amply demonstrates, that 
no infliction on a province is equally severe 
or irremediable, as the separation by dis- 
tinct speech, from a great and enlightened 
nation, of which it forms a part. A sepa- 
ration closing against it most of the avenues 
to knowledge, and wholly intercepting that 
course of rapid improvement which emi- 
nently distinguishes the present age from all 
other periods in the history of man." Prof. 

Borluse mentions two manuscripts 
in the Bodleian, which contain the 
Cornish plays of the Deluge, the Pas^ 
sion, and the Resurrection. This, the 
Passion, is, we presume, the only one 
which has been translated. 

In the Golden Legend, Antiquarian 
Repertory, &c. will be found various 
legends, concerning the burial of Adam 
on Mount Calvary, &c. &:c. hut tiiis 
mystery contains some new particulars. 
It says, that the wood of which the 
cross was made, grew from tlie apple 
that the Devil had presented to Adam. 
Upon the same principle that the 
woman was the author of human woe, 
the smith’s wife is said to hare made 
the nails for the crucifixion. This is 
the part which we shall extract: 


10. Mmtnl Calvary, or the History of the 
passion. Death, and Resurrection of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Ohrist. TVritten 
in Cornish (as it may he conjecturedj 
some Centuries past, Iniirpreted in the 
Rnglish Tongue, in the Year 16*82. By 
John Keigwin, Gent, Edited ly Davies 
Gilbert, F,R.S, F,S.A, ^c. Nichols aiui 
Son. Svo, pp, i)B. 

THE eminent and very able Sena- 
tor who has edited this curious relic, 
acquaints us, that the Cornish language 
was a dialect of the Celtic or Gaelic, 
possibly the vrnerahilis mater lingua- 
rum ; and that of the dialects used in 
Cornwall, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Brittany, the Armorick (or Bas 

When was Jesus Christ condemned on y« cross y^ he should die. 
Uglier death none decreed, for creature not was, 

Y*’ cross yet not was ready, nor the Jews not knew 

Of sticks where they should be found to make a cross thereof. 

A Jew bethought and said to them 

there was a stick in the ground, cast above in the sun it not was. 
For yt' cross it was ordeined, and y** Jews not knew it. 

And the ap])le came from it Adam sinned by. 

The stick were sized, y^ cross immediately formed was, 

And on it he put for us Christ would, 

And on y stick a fruit born, y* he might he sure us to save, 

Y‘ he might be a fruit whence we were lost fur Adam to redeem. 

Yet nayles to them not were Jesus on y® cross to hold. 

They search'd all about if they could find a smith ready; 

One they saw there, an they went him to intreat. 

And sayd to him, thou three nayles make for us. 

Says the smith, I not will make indeed nayles for any, 

Say they, if thou feign thyself sick, let bed sickness seize thee, 

Gimt. Mao. 1826 . 
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Since thou workest so nimbly necessity to us if it fay I , 

He answered^ not will 1 make them on my faith. 

By many a justice* in the nation be was vilely rebuked. 

Escape he sought for, for fear to be slayn, 

Says y^ smith sickness great is to my hands happened, 

Tool none not am 1 able well in them to hold y"‘ to fashion. 

Necessity was to him to shew to y« pure traytors his hands 
On them espie sickness, never the sooner, not could they, 

Sayd his wife, much wonder great is this to me indeed. 

This day when thou wentest out sickness none not took thee. 

Says y« wife of y" smyth to y™ nayles to you you not shall fayle 
Because is sore his hands touch not with y'*', he not can 
As 1 can, with dispatch 1 them will make, not will 1 tarry long 
Insomuch there is not y^ knows for you ready to make better. 

The wicked wife of ill countenance, with much vow went into y*^ house, 

In haste to make nayles, that they might be strong and ftt, 

The two feet of Jesus the beloved, and his both hands they holed 
For y® spikes were rough, when they were driven him to hold. 

When was the nayles sharpned she y"' carried to the Jews,** &.c. 

We hear no more of this vixen. It man centurion is thus designated : 
appears by the Mystcrieof the Deluge, “ By the cross i>f Jesus there was a man 
that our ancestors were fond of repre- jiamed Sentury** 

senting shrews. Noah’s wife was a The rationale ol flagellation, in ac- 
capital one. conipaniment of prayer, is given in 

In stanza 208, we find that the Ro> the following stanzas: 

“ On the body of Jesus there was, and h® on the cross hanging, 

Five thousand stroakes so they were and four hundred marks 
And threescore more with them, and fftcen very true are they, 

And all for meer love to y® sonne mankind of man have felt. 

Every day who will say over fifteen paters 

Of faithfull heart in honour of y® passion of our L** dear, 

Hith blows it should be, and by beades every one. 

For y® marks were on his body without number.** 

In reading these extracts we are to most successful imitation, hy a superior 
observe, that the Cornish language had classic. We have some quahns, in- 
the negative before the verb or atfirina- deed, about the subject, Bristol. There 
live; the substantive before the adjec- is nothing in that town more than 
tive; the relative before the antecedent, any other mart of commerce, that ren- 
The preposition too sometimes comes ders it deserving of particular satire, 
after the noun, p. xxi. xxiii. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 

The poem was translated by Mr. usual plain education of tradesmen, 
John Keigwin ; some particulars of and the necessity of their application 
whom are prefixed to the work, for to business, and saving, narrow the 
which Mr. Gilbert acknowledges his mind; and from persons so educated 
obligations to “ Mr. N. H. Nicolas, a and so thinking, it is impossible to ex- 
gentleman well known by several pect a general taste for poetry, or the 
works of great merit and of laborious arts dependent upon imagination. Ali- 
research.*’ son, on Taste, has in his early chapters 

Here we shall leave this work, sin- set this question at rest. Such persons 
cerely recommending it to the lovers are useful, notwithstanding, in their 
of Literary curiosities, and rejoiced respective ways ; and, if they do not 
that it has been edited hy a gentleman see how advantageous it is to the na- 
of such high judgment and preten- tion to patronize intellect, the fault 
sions, as Mr. Gilbert. lies in too contracted a scale of educa- 

■ ■ tion; for most undoubtedly there is 

\\, Felix Farley, Rhymes, Latin and English, both lime and reason, in union, fora 
By Tiiemanintiiemoon. 12;wo, p/?. 158. youth’s acquisition of various liberal 
DRUNKEN Barnaby’s Journal is studies, though he may not have a 
known to every scholar, and this is a necessity or leisure for acquiring the 
« Pilate, Chief FriesteTlikkn, &c. ue However, Bristol has a good 

all called in the poem Jxaticn. library, philosoiihical lusttliuions, &c. 
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&c. ; and, speaking, as we do, under a 
knowledge of Bristol, we think the 
satire unjust. Still, it is a mere gene- 
ral satire. It flies “ like a wild goose,” 
and is that sort of censure which every 
man conceives applicable to a neigh- 
bour, but not to himself. 

We shall introduce our extracts with 
a specimen of elegant wit, the subject 
of which every body will enjoy; it is 
no less than the “ Colossus of 
Roads,” humbly named Mac Adam. 

MacBdanicia domus jactis 
Ijapidibus augetiir, factis 
Homlnibus ad unguem suis ? 

Sic post ruinaiu icquoreae luis 
Deucalion nunricravit oliiu 
Ex lapidatlonc ])rolem. 

O fortunatum ! q^i ita faxis 
Ut aurum vcl elicius saxis : 

OiTincm lapidftn inovercni 
Si tecum loculos implcrcm.” 

The English paraphrase is this : 

“ How does the House M*" Adam thrive ? 
Is’t made a comfortable hive ? 

Has he his fortune doubled, trebled, 

Ail liis ways gravel I'd, smooth’d, and pebbled. 
And xnade fine gentlemen and madams 
Of the female ami the male M*-’ Adams ? 
Deucalion thus, by throwing stones, 

Hais’d up a progeny of bones ; 

Happy M* Adam, who canst knock 
A ten pound note out of a rock ; 

Cari’st so adroitly smooth the way. 

To make ev’n Parliament defray} 

Had I that art by you discern’d, 

I wouldn’t leave a stone unturn’d 
Till 1 hud learnt to coin and mint 
A golden sovereign from a Hint,” 

The Saints are thus lushed : 

“ OflF with ye all — 1 ’ll just annex 
A warning to the softer sex ; 

Your own domestic circles keep 
In peace and gentleness, nor creep 
Down areas and to kitchen doors. 

Female inquisitorial bores ! 

Teaching our servants that their business is 
T’ expose their masters and their mistresses. 
You ask, what family prayers are said ; 

If thrice a day the Bible’s read; 

When we get up, when go to bed ; 

Whether ue ’re not all Satan’s imps. 

As if Religion wanted pimps ! 

What fools ye make yourselves, good lack ! 
Now do ye really think, a pack 
Of cards arc devils in masquerades. 

And Antichrist the Knave of Spades.” 

Again : 

** Tlie very Reverend Dean and May’r 
Together walked, the foremost pair, 

Both cx- cathedra men of weight ; 

’I he latter deck’d in robe of state 


To th* other seem’d a dedication 
Presented by the Corporation, 

One was the Church* s Candlestick, 

Th* other the candle with its wick** 

Tea-Visitors are called She-men: 

** Slaves of a female coterie. 

Small literature and snug bohea ? 

A set of slip-sloppers and tea-men, 
Spoon-feeders, wishy-washy, she-men, 
Water-spiders, tea-kettle soakers, 

All noodle-headed hlue-bottle brokers.” 

Of the Ultra-Religion of the day, he 
says, 

** Thou frownest in thy bigot zeal 
Like Inquisition or Dastilc, 

That lifts its dark accursed pile 
To Evening’s lost departing smile. 

And o’er a prostrate city throws 
Its shadows black with human woes. 
Religion *s gladsome, clear, and bright. 
Like 07ie that stands m mid-day light. 

No gloomy shadows round her spread, 

^nd Heav*n shines glorious o*er her head,** 

The lines in italics as serious poetry 
are excellent. 

— ♦ — 

12. Ireland in past Times, an Ilislotical 

Retrospect, Ecclesiastical and Ciril ; with 

Jllnstrativc Azotes. hi two vols, Hvo. 

vol. i.pp. 482 ; voL it, pp, 480 . 

THE rule of the Romans was to in- 
corporate the conq^uered with the con- 
nnerors, and transfer the youth of the 
tormer as fast as they were capable of, 
bearing arms, to the legions cantoned 
at a distance. The policy of the 
Northern nations was to extirpate the 
juvenile and acliill ]X)puIdlion to the 
utmost practicable extent, and then 
place garrisons in the country to re- 
tain the conquests. In this manner 
was the warfare of the Anglo-Saxons 
conducted with regard to the Britons ; 
and thus Wales, after the victories of 
Harold, was subdued beyond the 
|)Owcr of subsequent effectual resist- 
ance. In fact, it is self-evident, that if 
a conquered nalion will not conforin to 
the habits of their conquerors, who 
possess military superiority, the former 
provoke oppression ; for it is idle to 
reason in the abstract with barbarians, 
or for them to lay claims of right. The 
philosopher does not expect that men 
w'ill do right, unless they have au ob- 
ligation or an interest so to do ; all he 
e.xpectsis, that matters shall be so ma- 
naged, that men shall not l\ave it in 
their power to act otherwise; and he 
does not think that nations under tlie 
government, first of Druids, and then 
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of Saints, will ever have that military 
character which can alone preserve na- 
tional independence. 

Thirty years ago it was necessary for 
writers of history to be masters of the 
works which confer knowledge of the 
nature of man, and his civil and poli- 
tical institutions. All the elucidations 
of Hume, Gibbon, and Robertson, are 
derived from reading. Before they 
commenced writing history, they got 
up Montesquieu, Millar, Ferguson, 
Montaigne, Machiavel, and the other 
authors connected with the science of 
politicks. They did not think it suiH- 
cieut to be only learned. The rationale 
of things was to be added, and when 
readers were informed what men did, 
they were also told why they did so, 
and could not, in the nature of things, 
do otherwise, if this knowledge be 
wanting in a histor}', such history is a 
mere catalogue of events; and reading 
it then becomes a parrot-like acquisi- 
tion of language, without understand- 
ing the grammar, or being able to com- 
pose in It. 

There is, however, another kind of 
historians, vtz. those of which Rapin 
is a favourable exemplar. They lay 
no claim to philosophical acumen, and 
deduce nothing from general pliiloso- 
phical principles. They give only 
concatenated narratives, and certain 
results of particular feelings. They 
tell us that hard blows produce bloody 
noses and black eyes ; and they tell us in 
long circumstantial details, how people 
may be teazed till they fall into a pas- 
sion, and proceed to fighting ; and 
then the ultimate knowledge gained 
is, that might overcomes right. Now 
suc/i a detail Jarms the History of 
Ireland, 

It does not follow, that because a 
nation is ultra-religionized, the people 
are, as such, good citizens; because 
they cannot become so, unless they 
are educated or civilized also. There 
is not, without the smallest offence to 
our warm-hegrled fellow-countrymen 
of Wales, a region where there is more 
of ultra-religion, and less sense of so- 
ciSil rights. There is not a village of 
fifty houses which does not contain two 
or three places of worship, but there is 
neither education nor police. The in- 
attention of a Welch Jury to the sup- 
port of civil rights is proverbial, and 
the same feeling now exists as did in 
1444. In that year a petition was 
presented to Parliament, saying, that 


** Welchmen should be excluded from 
all offices in Wales, because if they 
had the same freedom and liberty 
as Englishmen, it shuld be the utter 
destruction of Englishmen in the said 
townes, and in the grounde there 
dwelling ; for thei shuld passe in juries 
and trials of them and of their liflodes, 
whom thei have no thing in favour, 
but in grete despite, in hert, counte- 
nance, and word.’* Rot. Pari. 23 
Hen. VI. vol. V. p. 104. 

In the same manner, the Irish were 
religionized, but permitted to remain 
in barbarism. Now our ancestors ex- 
ercised the same policy with regard to 
both countries ; they planted Norman 
garrisons in both, and excluded the 
tndigenac from civil offices, in the 
manner described in the Parliament 
Roll quoted : thus forming what our 
fair authoress calls mere “ Anti-social 
chaos.” We solemnly declare, that 
w^e speak not thus from prejudice. 
Wales is a very fine part of England, 
is not over-peopled, and nothing more 
is necessary to render it arural paradise, 
than good ro.ads, a respect for social 
rights, and the arts of civilization. 
Ireland is' the dupe of faction and su- 
perstition and ignorance, and pmerty 
and want of employment; but Scot- 
land, an acknowlegcd poor country, is 
rapidly advancing, even to rivalry of 
England, merely by connecting edu- 
cation with religion. We hope that 
we shall not be misundcrstoocl. We 
mean only to say, that it is idle to talk 
of impi-oving people, if they are not 
taught also to read and write. 

Hume is of opinion, that if Ireland 
had been efficctually subdued by Henry 
II. matters would have been ultimately 
different; but political circumstances 
compelled the English King to leave 
the country prematurely, and, says our 
fair Authoress, he granted lands to ad- 
venturers, and allowed them to erect 
castles and maintain garrisons. She 
then says. 

Was this to do justice and love mercy ? 
But such was the custom of the times, and 
certainly it was a custom admirably calcu- 
lated to make conquests without expence 
to the Crown, but fraught with danger and 
oppression. To this system may be imputed 
the miseries which Ireland felt for ages ; 
but in all probability had Henry not been 
interrupted in his engagement, the gradual 
subjection of the country to his power would 
have been attended by the most auspicious 
consequences.” 
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The political state of nations at this 
period of history, rendered princes 
unable to maintain their conquests by 
regular armies. The only mode they 
bad to make their work durable, and to 
establish their acquisitions, was by 
making settlements in the conquered 
country, dividing amon^ them the 
possessions of the vanquished, giving 
them the authority, and thus gradually 
transforming the ancient occupiers into 
a new people. But it appears that the 
state of Ireland was so little inviting to 
the Knglish, that only a few of despe- 
rate fortunes could be persuaded, from 
time to time, to transport tliemselves 
into it, who, instead of reclaiming the 
inhabitants from their uncultivated 
manners, were gradually assimilated 
to them, degenerating from the cus- 
toms of their own nation. Such is 
the opinion of our historian Hume ; 
but when it is recollected, that arbi- 
trary military leaders were the first set- 
tlers, we are not to be surprised at the 
repugnance of the Irish, nor can we 
suppose iiiucli rcfineiiicnt was intro- 
duced. The same historian judici- 
ously remarks : ** The natives, never 
W'holly subdued, still retained their 
animosities against their conquerors; 
their hatred was retaliated by the like 
injuries, and from these causes, during 
the course of four centuries, remained 
still savage and intractable. Henry 
(says an old historian) obliged Strong- 
how to return to Ireland, being likely for 
his own wealth and assurance to procure 
all possible means of bridling and an- 
noying the Irish.*’ Vol. I. p. 128. 

Similar practices of restraining the 
Irish by continually making grants and 
sending new settlers, were followed by 
succeeding Kings: and of course, no- 
thing hut quarrelling or oppression 
could ensue from such measures. 

We must however, in our judgment, 
on account of the excessive and in- 
creasing population, come at last to 
Emigration. As to Catholic Emanci- 
pation, its actual consequence, if con- 
ceded, is only increase of power in the 
demandants. It can neither give bread 
to the hungry, employment to the 
idle, or understanding to the ignorant. 
We shall not, therefore, forbear giving 
the opinions of our fair Authoress upon 
the diflerent operations of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and our own sublime 
Liturgy. Of the former she says. 

Practical godliness appears to have 
been lost amongst a thousand senseless opi- 
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nions and absurd ceremonies* Taught to 
believe that self-inflicted pain is acceptable 
to the Deity, both as an atonement for 
crime, and as a token of thankfulness, it is 
evident that such an opinion of the 
Almighty can offer no check to depravity, 
must tend to harden still more the unfeel- 
ing, and can prove no corrective to the 
thoughtless. About the period of which 
we DOW speak [l2th century] the doctrine 
of transuDstantiation was required by the 
Court of Rome to be acknowledged by all 
men; this tended still more to separate 
men from the sublime simplicity of the 
Gosf>el. Men fell down before ti\e conse- 
crated host, and worshipped it, as God. 
Thus the subliincst mysteries of religion 
were corrupted by the exuberance of imagi- 
nation, and the overwrought excitements of 
the latter were mistaken for the genuine 
fervours of the former, leaving the heart un- 
corrected, and the passions unsubdued ; 
while the noblest faculties of the soul were 
prostrated at the shriue of deception and 
crafty avarice.” P. 137* 

Of the Liturgy she says : 

Sir Arthur Chichester proceeded 
(among other things) to procure a transla- 
tion of the Common Prayer into the Irish 
language for the instruction of the ignorant, 
and the edification of all. It is pleasing to 
have it in our power to mark this important 
and salutary exercise of authority ; tor it is 
surely nut sufficient that sovereigns shcmld 
merely he persuaded of the salutary iuflueuce 
of religion on tlic morality and happiness of 
those subjected to their empire, but they 
are bound to use the means to maintain and 
to cherish this salutary action, and of course 
every part of public worship l>ecomes of in- 
finite importance, and should be made plain 
and comprehensive to the people. Nor can 
any thing be imagined mure calculated to 
produce every good effect, both political, 
moral, and religious, on the minds of the 
multitude, than the Liturgy of our Church, 
at once interesting and affecting; sympa- 
thising with human weakness, suited to 
human wants and anxieties, and of power to 
elevate the soul towards the Supreme Being, 
and the study of his attributes ; and in fact, 
producing in the soul of man those senti- 
ments, which form the firmest and securest 
band, to unite men together iii loyalty to 
their king, obedience to their governors, 
and social love towards each other.” Vol.l. 
p. 473. 

From these extracts our readers will, 
we hope, join us in opinion, that the 
work IS very ably and satisfactorily exe- 
cuted Iw our fair Authoress. 

J[N.B. In a future Review of Sir 
William Betham’s Irish Antiquarian 
Researches, we shall notice his opi- 
nions of the Historiant of Ireland.] 


Revibw.-— I reland in pati Tima, 
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IS. Com and Currenxy^ in an Address to the 

LandrOumers. By Sir James Graham, 
q^Netherby. 8uo. pp. \\4. 

THE Honourable Baronet clearly 
shows, that 

** In a long series of years the price of 
bread corn is the sure test of the variations 
of the standard of value ; and that a depre- 
ciation of the currency operates on the price 
of corn, more directly and ])Owcrfully, than 
war, than peace, or any other circumstance, 
excepting always, for short periods, the de- 
mand and the supply.** P. 26'. 

He further observes, that we may 
always know the real value of the cur- 
rency, i.e. whether the corn has been 
debased, or paper been overissued, or 
the coin been amended, or the paper 
contracted, by the state of prices and the 
foreign exchanges. P. 27. 

Rises and falls in the Funds, exactly 
correspond, like the prices of wheat, 
with the increase and decrease of is- 
sues. P. 30. 

The inference therefore is, that a 
steady price is the sure consequence 
of a currency uniformly full, and nei- 
ther increased nor diminished. P.31. 

In proof Sir James Graham states, 
1. that from 1G97 to 1704 the price of 
wheat was the same, because the 
standard was not depreciated ; and 
that from 17O4 to 1794 the former 
average price was nearly doubled, be- 
cause the circulating medium w'as in 
excess, pp. 25, 26. ; 2. that Country 
Bankers regulated their issues by that of 
the Bank of England, and that corn 
rose or fell according to the issue of 
paper, and is more particularly notice- 
able by that of Country Banks. 

This appears from table III. in p. 
48, which, in order to save room, we 
shall here give in round numbers : 

Years. Bank of Country Bk Ave. Price 



Engl. Paper. 

Paper. 

of Wheat. 

1819 

50 millions. 

17 in'dlions. 

725, 

1820 

46 do. 

11 

do. 

65s, 

1821 

42 do. 

8 

do. 

.545. 

1822 

34 do. 

8 

do. 

435. 


Sir James then contends, that the 
circulation of the country having been 
reduced nearly one half in 181(i and 
1817, of what it had been in 1813 and 
1814, and gold and wheat falling ac- 
cordingly (see p. 36,) the results show, 
** The total inadequacy of the protection 
of the Com Laws against a ruinous fall of 
price occasioned by a great decrease of the 
circulating medium. The protection could 
give no more than absolute monopoly, and 
the command of the supply which uiey then 
enjoyed. The crops of 1818, 181.9, 1820, 
1821, had been no more than average, yet 


prices fell gradually from 83s. to 435. a-quar- 
ter ; and the further they receded from the 
opening of the ports, the lower they became. 
Vet for 150 years prior to 1 793, 50.V. was ra- 
ther more than the average ])ru!c ; and while 
gold is at 3/. 175 . lo|f/. an ounce, that 
wheat on an average, in a series of years, 
must be under 505. is as certain as the re- 
volution of the planets round the sun.'* P. 50. 

The remedies proposed by Sir. fames, 
are, an available use of the Sinking 
Fund, and a tax upon Fundholders, 
to whom he says (p. 99) Mr. Peel’s 
Bill has given a bonus of more than 
30 per cent. Here we demur. If a 
landed proprietor’s estate was before 
1764 wortli 30 years’ purchase, and the 
rent 1000/. per ann., then, with the 
excess of the currency, that rent (to 
use round numbers) became 2000/. per 
amL and the saleable value of the estate 
60,000/. lie has bad the horius of 100 
per cent. It would far exceed our 
limits to go further, but we think that 
all parties in the kingdom (c.\cej)l 
fixed annuitants) have bad the benelit 
of an excessive currency ; and such 
currency having been contracted, all 
should share the loss, as they have 
shared the profit, equitably. We have 
only room however to say, that the 
pamphlet is excellent; and proves, 
that z^Tzfluctuating prices of corn (and 
the consequences, permanent rents, 
&c. &c.) are dependent, in the main, 
upon a currency which does not vacil- 
late through extension and contraciion 
of issues ad libitum. 


14. Elementary Proposttin?is on the Cur- 
rency ; un,lh Aflditions, shaimng their ap- 
plication to the present times. I/y Henry 
Drummond. 8i;o. pp, 6’9. 

THIS is, like Sir James Graham’s, 
an elaborate pamphlet. The follow- 
ing are obvious modes, says this 
writer, by winch we may detect an 
excess of paper currency : I . dearness 
of commodities; 2. fall of interest of 
money; and, 3. exportation of the 
coin. There are other tokens more 
abstruse, for which we refer our rea- 
ders to the author. JVc shall show 
summarily how, in our judgment, this 
excess of paper produced recent events. 
The depreciation of the currency 
causes prices to rise. This rise of 
prices stimulates the manufacturer to 
make more goods, and the hanker to 
issue more bills, or discount more 
notes. This further issue again raises 
prices, and causes more goods to he 
made. Thus there ensues a glut of 
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paper and a glut of goods. A sudden 
contraciion of issues destroys the means 
of customers to buy these extra goods 
upon speculation of sale again, for men 
will not sleep upon two diiTerent bed- 
steads at night, when they want only 
one ; nor can nianufuclure be indeB- 
nite, unless sale is so also. If a man 
cannot cflect his sales he becomes dis- 
tressed for money, and his situation is 
soon detected, because there is an ex- 
traordinary call for accominodation ; 
whereas if he could have effected his 
sales, as expected, of course he would 
have a return for his money sufficient 
to keej) things in a progressive state. 
If there be a contraction of issues, 
prices will fall, and occasion a lesser 
trade, which recpiires smaller extent of 
accommodation. The surplus paper 
in circulation will then be sent in for 
conversion into specie, which being 
impossible, credit will be very seriously 
disturbed. In short, excess of paper 
will produce excess of trading, and 
both will end badly. 

We shall now give a curious para- 
graph from our author, p-42 ; 

“ The issties of paper money were carried 
to a monstrous extent by acceptances. 1 
know three men in one connection, and 
five in another (f do not mean as partners) 
who contrived to get out, and to keep out, 
nearly half a inilUon of their notes ; and it 
appears that they only wanted a little more 
time to make the large businesses, in which 
they embarked and supported, profitable. 
'J'hey have all failed but one, and have put 
upwards of .‘iOO persons out of employment. 
Such things as these were carried on to a 
monstrous extent.*' 

These practices further aggravated 
the distress j and we shall only add 
one more remark on this head. Pos- 
session of landed or funded property 
enables persons to command floating 
capital ; and thus gambling com- 
mences in trade, without the least at- 
tention to demand or supply; because 
high prices, the result of excessive 
paper issue, are ascribed to a greater 
demand. Here lies a grand mistake, 
and a most mischievous one it is, 
namely, making high prices and de- 
mand synoniinous, when it is not a 
certain, only an occasional test. 

The fulla^ of supposing, that the 
security of Country Banks would be 
increased by compelling them to depo- 
sit a security for the notes which they 
issued, is thus exposed by our author: 

“ Suppose a man with an estate or stock 
worth 50,0001. deposits this security, and 


obtains leave to issue 50,000^ notes ; he 
then, with these, buys more land to the 
amount of 10,000^. deposits this and issues 
again so many more notes." P. 49. 

In p. 62 it is observed, that the 
Scots, knowing well that paper could 
alone keep up high rents, have acted 
accordingly. 

Ill p. 63 it is also justly observed, 
that the obloquy to which the Country 
Banks have been exposed is base. Let 
the thousands whom they have saved 
from ruin or injury, come forward, as 
they ought, in honourable and manly 
vindication of them. 

Here we must leave our author. We 
do not agree with him in all points ; 
hut he writes like a man of business 
and talent, and truly merits respect. 

♦ 

15. The Mourner comforted on the loss of a 

Child. By the Rev, Luke Booker, LLJJ, 

F.R.S.L, Ficar of Dudley, ^*c. Ifimo. 

pp. 134. 

THERE is no cure for grief but 
time. Attempts at consolation only 
act like wind upon fire — keep the 
flame alive. If the suB'erer be left un- 
disturbed by obtrusive, but fruitless 
condolence, and be only treated with 
kind attentions (a serious deportment 
and cautious silence on the distress- 
ing subject being strictly observed) 
Nature will take its course, exhaust 
itself, and gradually furnish such re- 
lief as the case admits ; for the extent 
and duration of affliction depends 
much upon the ages, characters, and 
circumstances of the parties. In a re- 
ligious view, however, scenes of mourn- 
ing are admirably instructive ; and such 
beautiful and affecting remarks, as 
abound in this little work, are emi- 
nently fitted to aid the cause of piety 
and wisdom. 


1 6. Lectures on History and General Policy; 
to which is prefixed an Essay on a course 
of liberal Education for civil and active 
Lfe. By Joseph Priestley, LL.D. F.R.S, 
eCc. A ne»A) Edition, with numerous 
Enlargements: comprising a Lecture on 
The Cfmstiiutwn of the United States," 
from the Author* s American Edition; and 
additional Notes, By J. T. Rutt. 8vo, 
pp. 584. 

TO the philosophical labours of Dr. 
Priestley, every fair and candid man 
will gladly do justice; and to these 
“ Lectures on History,’* among others. 
They are evidently founded on those 
of Blair, and very much in his style 
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and manner. They contain luminous 
expositions and deductions from facts* 
which men who read history without 
some such aid would pass over as un- 
important. Such things operate, like 
Catalogues Uaisonntcs, or Guides* 
which direct the attention to leading 
objects. 

Precisely speaking, ** Lectures on 
History” should be only faithful deduc- 
tions from precedents ; but we may 
allow some excursion for the sake of 
interesting matter. We should* how- 
ever* have preferred many things to 
useless accounts of the Record otbces* 
and such profuse transcripts of Nicol- 
son's Historical Library ; for of these 
Dr. Priestley was not a judge. In 
philosophy (setting aside his peculiar 
political and religious opinions) the 
author was more qualified to shine* 
and here wc give him that eulogy 
which he justly merits. No man can 
peruse this work without the satifac- 
tion of knowing that his judgment 
will be highly improved* and his 
knowledge vastly increased. 

The third lecture is too long for us 
to transcribe. It is most instructive; 
and proves* that in the government of 
God* ** all evils lead to and terminate 
in a greater good” (p. 55). The evil 
of toar, for instance* has been much 
discussed by pseudo-philosophers* who* 
without the power of directing events, 
are desirous of making a new world of 
their own (i. e. of building houses* 
without a knowledge of architecture* 
and without means or materials). 
Priestley* however* shows : 

** That the disposition to hostility, con- 
sidering the necessity of human nature 
being what it is in other respects, has, upon 
the wliole* been serviceable to mankind, 
and without that disposition men would 
have been in a worse situation.** P. 561. 

The philosophical instruction to be 
derived from history, by means of facts 
only* is plainly shown in the follow- 
ing passage : 

** The laws and customs of a country 
show clearly What was the manner of living* 
and the occupation of the original inhabi- 
tants of it. Thus* where we find that the 
eldest sons succeed to the whole, or the 
greatest part of the estate* we may be sure 
mat we see traces of feudal notions of a mi- 
litary life* and a monarchical government* 
in which a prince is better served by one 
erfttl vassal* than by several weak ones, 
ere the children succeed equally* it is a 
mark of a state having been addicted to 


husbandry, and inclined to a popular equal 
government. And where the youngest 
succeeds, we may take it for granted that 
the people formerly lived a pastoral and 
roving life, in which it is natural for the 
oldest to be provided for and disposed of 
the first, and the youngest to take what is 
left ; a manner of life which requires and 
admits of little or no regular government.*' 
P. 105. 

There are many party principles^ 
however, intermingled with remarks 
of this valuable nature, but they arc 
detected intuitively, and bear no com- 
parison to the vast mass of informa- 
tion unconnected with the relative 
political and religious classes of society* 
subjects which cannot and ought not 
to be considered apart from circum- 
stances. The Kdllor has done his 
duty by annexing very useful notes 
and references. 


17. Memoirs of the Lifcy WritingSy and 
Character of the late Thomas Hinderwell, 
Esq, Author of “ The History and Anil- 
qtiities (if Scarborough,** By John 
Cole, Editor of Herveianay the Scarbo- 
rough Album y Hvoy pp, 57- The 

Furtive pieces of Thomas Hinderwell. 
pp. 55. 

THIS work is intended for the me- 
morial of a truly worthy and l>enevo- 
lent man, who, if we may so sai/y was 
** the Scarborough Man of Ross.” 
Mr. Hinderwell was born at the former 
place in 1744; and educated (liberally 
at the Grammar-school) at Coxwold, 
CO. York. He left school for a sea- 
faring life, became the master of a 
vessel, and in 1775, retired with a for- 
tune, from the sea service. In the 
succeeding year he was elected one of 
the Corporation — became three limes 
Chief Magistrate, and filled other re- 
spectable offices. In 1 B 16 he left 
public life, “ in order, as he always 
stated* that he might have leisure to 
pursue objects of eternal import,” p. 4. 
He died unmarried* Oct. 22, 18S5* 
aged 81 *. 

Whatever igood this worthy man 
could do* he did ; and his private was 
equal to his public character. It 
would* however* be repetition to 
our readers* to give the details ; and 
therefore, we shall copy from p. 15, 
the following character of English 
sailors, from a work entitled, Letters 

* A Memoir of Mr. Hinderwell is given 
in our Magazine for Dec. 1825* p. 570. 
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on England,** translated from the 
S{)anish. 

« Voltaire has the merit of having disco- 
vered the physical cause of the superiority 
of the English at sea. The natives of the 
South of Europe navigate the smooth seas ; 
those of the North are frozen up during the 
winter ; but the English seas are navigated 
in long, dark, stormy nights, when nothing 
hut great skill and incessant caution can 
preserve the vessel. Hence arises a degree 
of confidence in their sailors, whicn is 
almost incredible ; the greater the danger 
the greater the activity. Instead of shrink- 
ing from toil, every man is at his post. 
Added to this confidence, they have also in 
war, the (tlank in originalj which arises 
from constant success. The English sailor 
feels that he is master of the sea. What- 
ever he sees, is to do him homage. He is 
always on the look out, not with the fear of 
an enemy before his eyes, but like a strong 
pirate with the hopes of gain ; and when 
going into action with an equal or even a 
superior force, he calculates his profits as 
certain as if the enemy were taken. ‘ There,* 
said the master of a &igate, when the cap- 
tain did not choose to engage a superior 
French force, because he had a convoy in 
charge, < there,* said he with a groan, 
* there is 700/. lost to me fur ever.* As 
for fear, it is nut in tiieir nature. One of 
these 'men went to see a juggler exhibit 
his tricks ; there happened to be a quantity 
of gunpowder in the apartment underneath, 
which took fire, and blew up the bouse. 
Tlie sailor was thrown into a garden behind, 
where he fell without being hurt. He 
stretched his arms and legs, got up, shook 
himself, rubbed his eyes, and then cried 
out, conceiving what had happened to bo 
only a part of the performance, and prfectly 
willing to go through the whole, * I wonder 
what the fellow will do next." Pp. 15, 16'. 

Mr. Cole has well got up his ac- 
count ; but we warn him against such 
religious jargon as occurs in p. 2, and 
more especially in p. 44, where he 
says, some of his readers will expect 
a long account of his [Mr. Hinder- 
well’s] experience in the divine life** 

We do not profess to understand 
the meaning of this phrase, but we 
make no doubt that it is something 
v^y foolish, and very like the inysti- 
oisms of Johanna Southcote. 

1 8j My Early Days, By Walter Ferguson^ 
Esq, 167710, pp. 160. 

THE greater part of religious tales 
have for their object proselytism to a 
particular party; and they interlard 
common discourse with puritanic 

Hint. Mao. July, 1826. 


jargon from the Bible, upon the same 
principle. as the French push their 
language among all nations, viz. that 
it may become the most fashionable, 
if possible the universal language. 
But here is a tale written from purer 
motives. It is the history of a man 
brought up under excellent parents, 
who was deluded by a youth of sii|)erior 
rank to engage in a water excursion, 
in which the youth was drowned. A 
report that the hero of the tale had 
also perished, occasioned the death of 
his sick mother. We shall not nar- 
rate the story ; only observe, that it is 
very instructive, and press the moral 
upon recollection. 

I never had a happy momeat nheQ I 
was not obedient to the lAws of God, and 
attribute the sufferings of my whole ex- 
istence to no other cause than the few bu( 
fata! follies of my early days.** P. 160. 

It is an excellent book to put into 
the hands of children. 

■■ ♦ 

1.9. The Twentieth Annual Report of the 

London Hibernian Society. 6w,pp, 22, 

THE provinces to which education 
by this Socieiy*8 fund has extended, 
are Munster, Leinster, Connaught, und 
Ulster. The sum total of day scholars 
is 62,413; of adults, 2024; of Sunday 
scholars, 27,6*46 ; the total, 92,083. 
The number of day-schools is 741, of 
which 359 are under the direction of 
Clergymen, 231 under the Laity, 10 
under Roman Catholic Priests, 14 
under Dissenting Ministers, and 12| 
have no regular patrons or visitors. 

Such is the statement; and it shows, 
without any uncharitable insinuation, 
that the slandered Clergy of the Irish 
Established Church, take exactly twenty 
times more pains to diffuse a moral and 
religious education among the unfor- 
tunate Irish, than either the Roman 
Catholics or Dissenters, although no 
creed is exacted. From this statement 
w'e are satisfied that the great blessing 
of universal education will be more 
owing to the Clergy of the Church of 
England, than to any other body of 
men; and that the further they are 
enabled to act, so much the more will 
the object be accomplished. 

The indifference of the others we 
attribute to the schools having no 
object of proselytism. 

It seems from the Parliamentary 
Report (p. 12), that the progress of 
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Uiif Society is strongly and constantly 
opposed by the Roman CatholicClergy/' 
although It is positively ordered, ** that 
no attempt snail be made in these 
^hools to instil Protestant doctrine 
into the minds of the Roman Catholic 
children. Their chief object is to give 
them scriptural instruction.” 

The simple facts stated, speak vo« 
lumes in behalf of this Society. In 
the present state of Ireland, there 
ought not to be difficulties started 
about the modes of diffusing a know- 
ledge of Scripture throughout that 
country. It is time enough to talk of 
the best modes, when the grand object 
is effected ; it is time enough to talk 
about the best disposition of the capi- 
tal, when the inoney is raised. Fami- 
liarity with the Scriptures must ever 
be the first and best thing in propagat- 
ing the Protestant system. The Kil- 
dare-street Society acts under Govern- 
ment patronage; but we think that 
others ought not to be neglected by the 
public, because the general object thus 
suffers; and therefore willingly second 
the object of their Report^an appeal 
for further donations. 


40. The Tre GiuH, tramlated from the Ita- 
lian qf G. B. Casti, with a Memoir of 
the Author 9 and some account of his other 
Works, Suo, pp, 203. 

THE Poet represents himself as hav- 
ing borrowed Tr'k Giuli (about three 
groats English), which he is unable 
to pay, and the misery of duns, and 
Ijeing dunned, is placed in every pos- 
sible form of humourous exhibition. 
The conceptions are very ingenious, 
and if the reader only takes the cata- 
logue of the Theses of each sonnet or 
staoea, he will find in the work all the 
light humour of the ** Splendid Shil- 
The Poem, however, is too 
long, and this length spoils the full 
efiect of the delicate odour, which not 
Wing the strength of musk, or aro- 
matic vinegar, will not bear dilution. 
The translation is very creditable. 


91. Tho Labours of Idleness ; or^ Seven 

Sights*^ Eniertainment. By Guy Fboseval. 

9vo,pp, 33Q« J. Taylor. 

THIS v|^ume has been attributed, 
with morO^^r less confidence, to many 
of the about Town.** We 

gra^d not^h.d.ecide where the rights 
^ ^ternicy lie, uoqtejnled to take the 


volume as we find it | nor ever inqui- 
sitive to know more than is set down 
for us. If the writer belongs to any 
school, it is, we think, to that which 
flourishes in Cockaigne-— occasionally 
clever, not unfrequently puling i ex- 
tremely artificial, much given to *' bab- 
ble of green fields,” and to run riot in 
descriptions of pastoral life ; yet withal 
the full flavour of London smoke is 
upon it. It is not easy within the com- 
pass of such extracts as we can afford, 
to give a fair specimen of the style of 
the volume. Our author exhibits 
almost as many varieties as the tales he 
relates ; and it must be acceded to him 
injustice, that he is master of all. The 
poetry interspersed through the vo- 
lume bears the same stamp of genius 
with the prose, with many similar 
defects. 

There is a touching pathos in the 
tale entitled “ Love's devotion.” With- 
out much either of novelty or origi- 
nality, ii leaves an impression most 
favourable to the theory it purposes to 
establish. It relates the oft-told his- 
tory of faithful love deserted fur 
worldly gear ; its enduring constancy 
througli trial and defection, and burn- 
ing intensely but secretly to the death. 


22. Dr. Villanueva's Observations on 

the Answers of the Rev. James Doyle, D. D. 
■how, that it is utterly impossible to allow 
Papal authority in foreign states without 
derogation from the just rights of their re- 
spective Sovereigns. He proves his position 
elaborately. 

23. With regard to the Labyrinth, or, 
Popish Circle, we have only to say, that ex- 
tinguishing Papal infallibility is as easy as 
blowing out a candle. Mr. Watson is, 
however, in the present times, entitled to 
praise in bringing forward Episcopius's 
elaborate expose of such absurd claims. 


24. We can say nothing about the His- 
tory of Hannibal the Great till it exists. At 
present not a word has been said about 
him; Number I. being confined to ** Phoe- 
nicia before the Flood.*' 


25. Mr. Edwards's Tour qf the Dove^ 
&c. is a poem not deficient in elegance. 
Dovedale, the chief object, highly merits 
description. 

26 . Mr. Holland's Dryburgh Abhey^ 
and other poems, do credit to hU feelings. 

27. Mr. Ingram's Principles qf Arilb- 
metic, is a cheap and usefiil school-bocdc. 
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Ready far PuhliciUidn, 

The Histo^ of the Adrainistretion of the 
Right Hon. Henry Pelham> from 1748 to 
1754. 

Arts of Painting and Sculpture in'En^- 
landy with an account of the different Insti- 
tutions, &c. By Mr. Sass, author of 

Journey to Rome and Naples.*’ 

The Narrative of a FourYear’s Residence 
in France, by an English Family. 

A Selection of Sacred Harmony. By J* 
Coggins. 

Capt. Parry’s Third Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of a North-west Passage. 

A Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty, 
ill which is contained an Examination of the 
Scripture Evidence for the Doctrines of 
Calvinism. By Robert Wilson, A.M. 

The History of the Parish Church of St. 
John, Hampstead. 

A Grammar of the Persian Language, 
with a Vocabulary and Index. By Mr. 
Noble, of Edinburgh. 

A Volume of Sermons on the Ninety-first 
Psalm. 

General Directions for collecting and 
preserving Exotic Insects and Crustacea, 
with illustrative Plates. By George Sa- 
MOUELLE, A. L. S. Author of the ** Ento- 
mologist’s Useful Compendium,” 

More Odd Moments, containing, The 
Adventures of a Locket, the Rambles of a 
Subaltern, and Think Twice before you act* 
By the Author of Odd Moments. 

A Collection of Addresses, Squibs, Songs, 
&c. together with the Political Mounte- 
bank (shewing the changeable opinions of 
Mr. Cobbett), published during the late 
contestedElection for the Borough of Preston. 

Preparing far Publication, 

The History of Scotland, from the earliest 
Period to the middle of the Ninth Century. 
By the Rev. Alexander Low, A.M. Clatt, 
Aberdeenshire ; Correspondent Member of 
the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. 

^ An Historical, Topographical, and Sta- 
tistical Survey of the Honor of Woodstock, 
in the County of Oxford ; iucluding Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes of eminent and illustrious 
Individuals. By J. Graves. 

The American Annual Register, or View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature of 
each Year. By G. and C. Carvill, New 
York, and T. Ward, London. 

A History of the Battle of Agincourt, 
from contemporary authorities, the greater 
part of which have been hitherto inedited j 
together with a copy of the Roll returned 
mto the Exchequer in Nov. 1416, by com- 
mand of Henij the Fifth, of the namee of 
the NobUity, Knights, Esquires, and others. 


krho were present on that occasion i and 
Biographical Notices of the principal Com- 
manders. By Nicholas Harris Nicolas. 
Esq. F.S.A. 

Three Letters humbly submitted to the 
consideration of the most Reverend the 
Lord Archbishop of Cashel, on the recent 
Apocryphal Publications of his Grace, and 
on the Annotations accompanying them. 
By the Rev. John Oxleb, Curate of Stone- 
grave. Likewise, by the same Author, A 
Letter respectfully addressed to the Lord 
Bishem of Salisbury, relative to the Text ef 
the Heavenly Witnesses. 

William Jackson Hooker’s Muscologia 
Britannica, containing the Mosses of Great 
Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged; 
third Edition. 

Death’s Doings, consisting of twenty- 
four Plates, from designs by Mr. R. Dag- 
ley, Author of Select Gems from the An- 
tique, 8cc. 

The British Institution. 

A magnificent collection of paintingi, 
principally of the Flemish school, is now 
open to public insneetion at the British In- 
stitution in Pall Mall. They are the pro- 
perty of his Maiesty, and amount to 164 in 
number ; and though it may be a work of 
supererogation to critieixe such well-lmowil 
works, it may possibly amuse some of our 
readers, to hear our individual opinion of 
their merits. 

The clear, minute, and finished style of 
the Flemish artists is every'where dispii^d, 
which, though deficient of the severe gran- 
deur of the Italian school, are nevertheless 
perfect in the delineation of the domestic 
scenes of familiar life. But it must not be 
concealed, that with their homely subjects, 
these artists frequently descend lower than 
they need, and their bad taste in introduc- 
ing offensive subjects is very conspicuous in 
several of the best paintings. 

We commenced our observations in the 
North room, on a large allegorical picture 
by Rubens, wherein the story of $t. George 
is represented with his accustomed fire, bril- 
liancy, and harmony of composition, while 
the cadaverous foreground has a dreatful ef- 
fect. Close to this painting are two grace- 
ful portraits of HenrieUa^Mariaf bv Van- 
dyke, which, however, do not put tne fluse 
of Sir J, Reynolds^ by himself, that hangs 
between them, at all out of countenance. 
Indeed, the ease and judgment, the strong 
powers, and elegant taste of this great mas- 
ter, appear to infinite advantage in the close 
eomparison he thus encounters with some 
of the finest known specknens of art. His 
Marquis of Chranby, Count de la Lippe^ and 
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Afar^is oj Rockingham^ oro rcBlIy adnilra- 
ble, and fully justify the patrooBce he re> 
eeived. It is a vulgar error, worwy of the 
catalogue of Sir T. Browne, to suppose that 
real talent can remain unappreciated ; which 
toistake has probably arisen from the spe** 
cious eppearsdce often assumed by preco- 
ilty, a quality only to be rendered useful by 
severe application. The union of genius 
add industry cannot fail of success. 

I'he productions of Rembrandt form a 
t>romineut feature of this collection, and 
evince his bold pencil, high finish, and at* 
tention to Nature. The Adoration of the 
Magif though mysteriously dark, is rich in 
Colour and broad masses of shadow. The 
Portrait of himself ^ and the Head of the old 
Rahhi, are excellent. Christ appearing to 
Mary Magdalen has a very fine efiFect of 
light and shade, and the Burgomaster Pan-- 
tras at his Wife* s Toilet is a splendid painting. 

The Vandykes are capital specimens of 
grace, correctness, and delicate colouring. 
Christ healing the Sick is excellently de* 
picted, though our Saviour's face cannot be 
called sublime, and we were much struck 
with its decided inferiority, in conception 
and execution, to that of Raphael's Transf» 
guration. The Marriage of SL CatharijiCy 
pod Portrait of Gaston de France^ are de- 
lightful, but there is no reason why tlie 
child's fiesh in the former should catch the 
eye, by being so aeverely pinched. One of 
the most remarkable pictures of this artist 
is the one re|>resenting the hapless head of 
Charles the b irst, in three positions, it being 
the* one sent by his Queen to Bernini, in 
order that a bust might be made from it. 

Here are numerous productions from the 
|>encil of Teniers, an srtist, whose fidelity 
of.exccution and exquisiteness of touch are 
unrivalled in his department, and who, with 
Vandyke, well comprehended the rules and 
general maxims of their great master Ru- 
bens. We are inclined to class the Alchy- 
mist in his Study amongst the very best 
works of this artist, from its rich and iiar- 
mnnioiis colour, its careful execution, and 
the excellent stillness and repose through- 
out. Tliere is also a very good ]>icture with 
himself, his wife, and his gardener intro- 
duced, and some Village Fetes, of which 
Nos. 1 05 and 1 5 1 , are by far the best ; in 
the former the dancers are executed with 
infinite spirit and fidelity, though with hut 
little grace, and the drunken peasant on the 
ground, tendering his respects to a damsel 
who declines them, is humorously touched. 
His meriy-makings are veiy superior to 
those of Jan Steen, of which there are se- 
veral specimens. 

The LandscoMs of Berghero, Cuyp, Hob- 
bema, and A. Vandevelde, are very fine, as 
are tbe Sea pieces of W. Vandevelde, the 
busy scenes of Wouverman, and the inte- 
riors of Ostade, D. Teniers, and Gerard 
Douw. Of the latter order, but of a very 
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difiFerent style, may be named, the inside of 
a Convent, by GVenet, with monks at their 
devotions, a rich specimen of art, which, 
though flat, from an absence of picturesque 
shadows, is very, capital in its whole efiFect. 
The light actually glows through the arm 
dn^ry of the officiating priests. 

The Taking down from the Cross, painted 
by Veniisto from a design by Michael An- 
gelo, is a beautiful gem, in which the in-, 
tense grief of the Virgin, and the majesty of 
our Saviour, are powerfully expressed, amt 
chastely coloured, though the picture is so 
small. 

The works of F. and W. Mieris afe 
charming for the perfect finish of their mi- 
nutiae ; and the Woman suckling a Child, 
by W. Mieris the younger, i.s a very deli- 
ciously executed scene. The Homan listen- 
ing, by Maaes, is a Well-known cabinet 
piece of great merit, hut wherefore or from 
whence proceeds so strong a light, is nut 
easily made out. 

A View of St. James's Park, rich in the 
costumes of 1740, recalls the dramatis per- 
sons of Richardson, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
and Smollett, to our mind's eye. But it 
yields a decided superiority in our favour, 
over the ladies and gentlemen of ** the old 
school," as to convenience and cleanliness 
of apparel, in the present absence of wigs, 
owder, pads, hoops, swords, buckles, em- 
roidery, &c. 

The Roman Charity, as it is called, or 
the daughter yielding sustenance to her im- 
prisoned father, is perfection itself, and on 
the whole, the most interesting cabinet pic- 
ture we ever beheld. What a calm docs the 
mind experience, on gazing at this master- 
piece of Vanderwerf, so immediately after 
looking at the adjacent puzzle called the 
Florence Gallery, by Zoffani, who, as if the 
laborious subject were not in itself suffi- 
ciently intricate, has introduced a number of 
portraits. We understand this elaborate 
painting was valued at 3000 guineas by 
the artist, who, however, was oblii;ed to 
dispose of it for six hundred, a severe lesson 
for a man of talent and industry, but of bad 
taste. 

Scots* Magazine. 

On the 7th of July, the copyright of the 
Scots' Magazine was offered to public sale, 
at an auction-room in Edinburgh, for the 
price of 50Z. and was not sold; the stock 
was exposed at 475Z. and the stock and 
copyrignt at 500/. without effecting a sale. 
The Scots’ Magazine was begun aud pub- 
lished, by monthly numbers, in Edinburgh, 
in January 1739, by Messrs. Murray and 
Cochrane, printers, and was continued under 
the same firm, till the end of the year 1793. 
The copyright was then purchased by 
Messrs. Watson and Co. booksellers, who 
began a new series with 1794, volume 56, 
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and continned the publication till the vear 
1 800. It then came into the hands of Mr. 
Constable^ who, under the name of the 
Scots’ Magazine, went on with the publica- 
tion, till 1817 (the seventy-eighth year from 
the commencement), when, in August of 
that year, the first number of another new 
series, under the title of ** The Edinburgh 
Magazine, and Literary Miscellany, a new 
Series of the Scots* Magazine,” commenced 
by Messrs. Constable and Co. and has been 
so published since. Each -year formed a 
volume, down to 1817, when, the work be- 
ing enlarged, the year’s publication, or 
twelve monthly numbers, have been divided 
into two volumes. At the end of the last 
year, the volumes in all amounted to ninety- 
six. 

Russian Dramatic Authors. 

The directors of the Imperial Theatre at 
St. Petorshurgh have published a series of 
regulations which fix the rights of authors 
in the following manner: — 1. In the two 
capitals the author shall preserve his pro- 
perty ill the piece, even aher it is printed. 
S. The author of ii comedy in verse, in three 
or more acts, shall receive the a hole pro- 
ceeds of tlie second representation. 3. The 
author or translator of smaller pieces in 
verse shall have the proceeds of the second 
representation, the expenses being deducted 
from the same. 4 . The author of a comedy 
or vaudeville, in three acts, and in prose, 
or of a vaudeville in one act, and in verse, 
shall be entitled to the receipts of the third 
representation, expenses deducted. 5. The 
other fees of authors, composers, or trans- 
lators, shall vary from 200 to 1000 roubles, 
with the exccjition of grand operas, to which 
the second regulation shall apply. They 
shall all have the privilege of free admission. 

Muuehn G11P.EK Poetry. 

M. Kalvos, of Zante, has published an 
additional volume of Greek Odes, which 
have since been translated into French. 
'J'hey are full of generous and patriotic sen- 
timents, clothed in very melodious versifica- 
tion. The names of Canaris, Botzaris, and 
Byron, are those, to the consecration of 
which he principally devotes the labours of 
his muse. The work lias been translated 
into French prose. 

PoRTRATT OF MiLTON. 

An original portrait of Milton has been 
recently discovered by Mr. R. l^roon, of 
the State Paper Office, whose father, a short 
time since, by a singular coincidence, brought 
to light Milton’s “ Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine.*’ — ^The portrait is enclosed In an 
oval border, and represents Milton ajipa- 
rently about twenty-eight or thirty years of 
age ; the hair parted on the forehead, and 
hanging down over the shoulders a little 
curled or wavy, but not enough to warrant 
the epithet of riuglets. The forehead ra- 
ther high, and peculiarly formed, and the 
nose straight and well proportioned. The 


costume ia itrictly that of the period, a 
plain falling collar or band, with a cloak or 
mantle thrown round the ahoulderi. 

The Diorama, Regent’s Park. 

Among the numerous exhibitions with 
which the metropolis abounds, the Dio- 
rama is one of the most pleasing. 'Phe 
effect of light and shade is there shown in 
the highest degree imaginable. 

In viewing the interior of Roslyn Chapel, 
the spectator is almost at a loss to know 
whether it is a real building, or only a re- 
presentation, as the more it is viewed the 
more like a decayed building it appears. 
The representations of the foliage and 
flowers at the windows, and the garden at 
the end, are truly delightful. 

The (^ly oj Rouen is depicted in a mag- 
nificent style ; and the representation of a 
storm of rain, succeeded by the ap|>earance 
of a double rainbow, which is reflected on 
the river, and also appears behind the tree 
on the right as the storm subsides, is much 
to be admired. The buildings, river, and 
fields are very delightfully represented. 

The proprietors of the exhibition deserve 
the patronage of the publick ; and it is 
hoped they will reap a gulden harvest fur 
their endeavours to gratify the taste of the 
people by so novel a representation in tliis 
country. 

Expedition to the Arctic Seas. 

Tlie Board of Admiralty have determined 
on fitting out another expedition to the 
Arctic Seas. The direction and immediate 
objects of the intended expedition, however, 
are different from those of the former 
voyages, and the promotion of the interests 
of our fisheries forms a very material in- 
ducement for the present undertaking. Our 
knowledge of Spitzbergen is almost entirely 
confined to its western coast, and a wide 
field for discovery remains unexplored 011 
the eastern shores of that island. The first 
object, therefore, of the intended expedi- 
tion, is the survey of its eastern coast, where 
it is expected that new and prolific fishing 
ground may be discovered, which will be 
attended with great benefit to our uorthern 
fishery, the seas on the western side of 
Spitzbergen being nearly exhausted. Cap- 
tain Parry has been selected for this interest- 
ing survey, and the Hecla is to be prepared 
for the performance of this service, during 
the next year. An ultimate and still more 
interesting object is subsequently to be at- 
tempted, which will require all the energy 
and enterprise of the distinguished officer 
to whom this service is to be intrusted. We 
understand the Hecla will take out with her 
boats or small vessels of peculiar construc- 
tion, in which Captain Parry and a party of 
the Hecla’s officers and men are to attempt 
actually to reach the North Pole, leaving 
the Hecla in the neighbourhood of Spitz- 
hergen. This attempt is to be made on 
the suggestion ef the Royal Society. 
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EPILOGUE TO THE PHORMIO OF TERENCE. 

(See Vol. xcv. Part i. p. 168.) 

Dorio in the Character of Paul Pry. 

PauUu* Censores Critiui, pulchrae salvete puellae ! 

Hi^c mihi quando vagos fort^ tullsse pedfcs 
Accidit— ne me venisse putetist 

[surveying the house ivith his 
Incultum ne me — haec quara si)eciosa domus! 

Conabor, per vos si quid proferre licebit, 

Uc fundat primos nostra Camcena jocos. 

Inclytus hic vobia — gratas advertite mentes — 

En adsum — dictis credite — Paulus ego ! 

Ipse urbem calidam fugiens, strepitiiroque theatric 
Laudes, et rurU frigora grata peto — 

Non me, gvi priscis nomen deduxit ah hortis 
Circus, non Drurce splendida tecta tenent. 

Triste Forum Fceni! (cfaris bic lustror ocellis !) 

.Sternum laetus jam tibi dico vale — 

Ut Ludus placuit vobis ? veterumque sonora 

Garrulitas ? [crash without'^ Super! ! quid velit ille sonui ? 
Credo, suas moesti partes eg^re tragoedl ; 

Dcsiiiit, beu ! regnum Comica Musa, tuum ! 

Nausisirata Vir perjure, Chremes.-^(7A. Saevos compesce furores—* 

CvoUhoutJ N. Flammarunri, aut rapid! vorticis instar ero! 

I, pete conjugium, natam pete, turpis Adulter — 

Hr sanent, tibi qiiR vulnera justa dabo. 

(Beals himj ' 

Hrc cape— et hme — manuuin sint hwc monimenta mearum. 

O mihi, Servator Jupiter, affier opem! 

Paul (asidej Sic vivunt, quos junxit Hymen — nunc verba recorder, 

Qur mihi cognato garrula dixit anus; 

*‘Sit quaesita tibi prirobm sapientia, Paule, 

Post, uxor;*’ — vetulm sis, bona terra, levis ! 

Hic discain, vexent miseros mala quanta maritos, 

Quot sint divini commoda coryugiil 
Advertam — (Chremes opens the door, cuid Paul falls into the rownj 
Chr, C«des ! — Paul. Incendia ! — Nau, Bella! — Chr. Latrones ! 

iPon. Accendor furiis ! — Chr, Ut metuo ! — Paul, Morior ! 

(falling on his knees,) 

Nau, Unde et qbo ? — Chr. Nostras mdes quR causa videndi ? 

Nau. Quid tibi via ? — Chr, Pacis munus an arma gerls ? 

Nau. Fare ago quid venias. — Pau. Ne me venisse puleiis 
Ingratum — tot& Paulus in urbe vocor! 

(He takes a chair and sits down.J 
Detestor nimis urhanos — sedeamus. Amici— 

Qur causa infelix jurgia tanta movet ? 

Cur rixa est ? lites componite ; jungite dextras ; 

Sic VOS — iVan. Quis fustera? quis mihi tela? fuge 
Improbe— ^roripc te. — Pau. Ne sRvi, magna Sacerdos ! 

Heus ! Dave ! AncillR ! num quis amicus opem ? 


(Enter Servants.) 

Toque, Chremes, in roe quando hic convicia jactat 
Insontem, placidam, vir roiserande, taces? 

{To the Servants.) Cut ita cessatis? per apertam trudite portam, 

Aut hinc in vicum prRcipitate canem. 

Dams. Ecce, fbnestra uatet. — Geta, Valeant nil vota, precesque ! 
Paul, Sponte nth faciam, si mihi detis, itef! 
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(Aside») £t ti oonjugibiu ruriils componere Htes 
Tentirii, et ta» Pftule, muritut eris ! 
fSerwmts fircK him 

Chr, Ves, boDa> des veniam; niiseroque ignosce marlto— 

Fidiis erOf posthacy dulcia aniica» tibi-— 

Peccavi, fateor. — Nau. Cur, perfide, talia? votis 
Nil opus est, iterbm nee we verba potes. 

Quid miseram beae£acta juvant ? quid conscia virtus ? 

O tali, infelix fbemina, juncta viro ! 

Frangendum non fuste caput, non corda querelit 

Flectenda — at luctiii mors roihi finis erit ! (Exit cryingj 

Chr, Nunc fortuna, prerais^nunc me sors impia, tangis! 

£heu! quid faciam? sed mihi frater a^st. 

(Enter Demiphn.J 

Optatb veniens, mihi tu solatia frater 
Prsebes — tu curis anxia corda levaa — 

Da mihi consilium— quid fausti nuncius afFers ? 

Davus* Quid ? mox Impavidum te tua fata ferant ! 

Jamdudhm iratus tibl Phormio fata minatur, 

Atque tu& laesum morte piare decus 
Vult. — Chr, £heu ! cur me dictis, vir dure, timentem 
Exanimas ? fratri non placet iste jocus-— 

Davus, Non jocus est — magis his verus non augur Apollo— 

Hdec oculos doceat littera missa tuos -^CGivei him a challenge J 
Chr. freading,J Vae mihi ! vae misero ! nil inagnae laudis egenti 
Cur decus hie narrat ? cur grave Martis opus ? 

* Nonne fuit satins* crudeles conjugis iras 
Quas merui, fustes, probraque feeda pati ? 

Quid mihi cum pugnis ? nolo contendere — die me 
^grotum — die me, frater amate, mori ! 

Davus. Vah, ignave 1 ferat virtus tibi sola salutem — 

H&c vitam, sapiens, hdc tibi quaere decus. 

^Forces him off. Paul comes from his hiding-place, behind a screen.J 

Paul, Ah ! abi^re — dolos sccum versare putavi-— 

Cernere me quicquid fiat ubiq’ie, jiivat — 

Hitic latui — quid ! bella parent ? lethale duellum ? 

Ut tenierb infelix vir sua fata petit ! 

Mirum ! sed redeunt — dextris, en ! tela reportant ; 

Nobile par! diras jactat uterque minas. 

(Re-enter Chremes and Demiplw, with pistols.J 
Quin age, confestim tutas pete, Paule, latebras, 

Ne tibi quid damn! sors inimica ferat. (hides himself.J 

Dem. Vir sis — nunc animis opus est — nunc pectore firmo. 

Chr, Sudo ! — Dem, Solve nietus ! — Chr, Concutlt ossa tremor ! 

Praetere^, rudis omninh, tardusque senecti, 

Ut potero insolitis vulnera ferre modis ? 

Dem, (shewing a Jigure on the screen.J 
Hunc hominem esse putes. — Chr. Vi'n’ fratrem perdere, frater 

Dem. Tolle animos — firmA dirige tela manu. 

Paul, (hsidej Quid faciam ? quantis urgeris, Paule, peridis 1 
O utinam pennas praepes hiruudo daret. 

Dem, Cor pete, vel vultum — paul6 altihs — arte magistri 
Jam telum tendas — en, tibi signa dedi ! 

(He fires tvilh hesitation, and knocks down the screen, under which 
Paul is seen. — Nausislrata and Servants run in ; Chr, and Dem. 
run ouLj 

Nau, Quid sonitus fumusque volunt ?— Pauf. Ignosce precanti — 

Ingratum ne me — ne, honcr—Paulus ego ! (picks up his stiek.J 
Cbm haculiim peterem— (mala sic oblivia vexani!) 

Me modb non fati vis inimica tulit. 

Nau. Carus ubi eonjux? die, perfide, furcifer. — Paul. Eheu! 

In pugnas abiit— bella cruenta vocant ! 

Nau. Het mihi! quid narras? bellum? carissime coi^inEt 
Omnia condono; care roarite, redi! 
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Quin propero dutn vivit ndhuc, fatoque marituin 
Eripio? at morior — me qiioque fata prcrount. (Faints J 
Paul. (To the Servants^ Ces»ati8, fares ? medicos accersite ; odores } 

Adsit de nostro l^mpha petita Lacu ! 

Nau, frising.J Cur sic, stulta, moror ? fataiia gramina quieram» 

Ne, dum de6cio, tu moriarey Chremes ! (Exit.J 
Paul. Carpe viam — post tot curas, tantosquc timores, 

Paulisper, fcssus, soiunia grata petam. 
fLies down and covers hu face, — Enter Servants J 
Davus, £n ! lymphas.— Socii^ nil alta silentia ruinpat-^ 

Victa malis, dulci membra quiete levat. 

Ut metuo. — (Paul snoresj Fidum pulsant siitpiria pectus ! 

Ne mors — ah ! tales, Dii, prohibete minus ! 

Ne pereat. Super!, — divini forma decoris, 

Nec rosa, quae teneras vestit, odora, genas — 

Huic aqua fortassis reddat eonspcrsa salutcm^ 

Sic cceli gratis roribus arva madent. 

(They remove the covering, and throw water in his face ; a general 
fight, — Enter all the Actors.J 
Nau. Paule, iterhm ! semp^rne fugas, et bella ciebis ? 

Pax est. — Chr. O fclix, terque, quaterque, dies ! 

(dll shake hands — Paul comes forward,) 

Cura, dolor, (quando rediit pax alma) valcte. 

Si &veat coeptis turba benigna meis ! 

Ingratum ne me, Doroinse, venisse puteiis ^ 

Spe famae ductus, quanta pericula tuli 
Optatas igitur pueris coucedite laudcs, 

Et cingat nostras palma petita comas ! 

Ealingf Midsummer, 18iG. S. N. £. 


SIGNS OF RAIN. 

(fVntten as an excuse for not accepting the 
invitation of a friend to make an excur- 
sion with him.) 

By the late Dr. Jenner. 

I. ^H£ hollow winds begin to blow, 

9, 8. llie clouds look black, the glass 
is low ; 

4, S. The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 

6. And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 

7. LasI night the Sun went pale to bed, 

8. I’he Moon in halos hid her head; 

9. The boding shepherd heaves a sigli. 
For, see, a rainbow spans the sky. 

10, 1 1 .The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
12. Clos'd is the pink-ey'd pimpernell. 

IS. Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack, 

14. Old Betty's joints are on the rack; 

15, 16*. Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks 

cry ; 

17. Tlie distant hills are looking nigh. 

18. How restless are the snorting swine, 

1 9. The busy flies disturb the kine ; 

50. Low o'er the grass the swallow wings ; 

51. The cricket too, how sharp he sings ; 
SS. Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws. 

Sits, wiping o'er her whisker'd jaws. 
S3. Through the clear stream the fishes rise. 
And nimbly catdi th* incautious flies ; 
84. The glow- worms, iiiumerous and bright. 
Illumin'd the dewy* dell last night. 

S5. At dust the squalid toad was seen. 
Hopping and crawling o'er the green; 


26*. The whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays ; 

27* The fog has chang'd his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is drest. 

28. Though June, the air is cold and still ; 

29. The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 

30. My dog, so alter'd in his taste, 

Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast ; 

31. And see yon rooks how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall — 

As if they felt.the piercing ball. 

'Twill surely rain, I see, with sorrow ; 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 



STANZAS WRITTEN AFFER RAIN. 

^'^HE Sun was now burning 
The beautiful earth, 

And the green grass was turning 
To browness and dearth ; 

I'he cattle were lowing 
For water and meat, 

While the Sun-beams were glowing 
Thro* the shady retreat. 

The oxen to madness 
Were tortur'd with flies ; 

Man look'd up in sadness 
To hot cloudless skies ; — 

The poor sheep ran bleating 
All over the land, 

While the peasant was sweating, 
Scarce able to stand. 
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Man watch'd in the day-time 
The signal for rain i 
It appear'd in the hay time. 

But faded again ; — 

The dark clouds pass'd over. 

No rain drops were lost, 

And the green plant of clover 
Grew crisj) us with frost. 

A black cloiid appear'd 

On the wing of the breeze, 

And a dropping was heard 
On the leaves of the trees { 

A stillness pervaded 
The land we possess, 

And tlie dark cloud o'ershoded 
This scene of distress. 

The morn came with gladness, 

The earth appear'd green ; 

On this late view of saidness 
The mushroom was seen ; 

If my patli had not laid there, 

1 would not believe 
What a change had been made there 
Since yesterday's eve. 

The birds sang delighted, 

Expanded ilie flower, 

Man wander’d benighted,— 

So sweet was that hour 
The stars shone in glory 
llpon the green trees, 

And iieads tiiat were hoary 
Enraptur’d saw these. 

The Moon on the meadows 
Diffus'd her bright beams, 

And the trees show'd theii shadows 
That night in the streams ; — 

Oh \ the eve that ensued. 

On that grateful day’s rain, 

Put my mind in a mood 

It may ne'er know again. M. 

# 

THE ORIEL GRACE CUP SONG— 
JuN£ 15, 182(;. 
j^ir — The Shamrock, 

p^XULTET mater Oriel in imis penetrali- 
hus, [libus ; 

Nunc tempus honestissimis vacare Saturna- 

Nunc versibus canendum est Latiniset loni- 
cis, [nicis; 

Nunc audiendum vatibus, ut mihi, macaro- 
Sing then, 

All true men, 

From pulpit, bar, or quorum, 
Floreat Oriel, 

In saecla sxculorum ! 

Quern mos delectet veterum, oui Oriel sit 
curse, 

Occasioni faveat, non nobis resenturae ? 

Man's race is short, alas ! to the coffin from 
the nursery ; [onnivenary ; 

rive ages mon shall pass with tiut •uch 
Sing then, 

Oeht. Mah. 

Q 
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TLutuiJktf voMTtq ovy, compoCemiis, 6 iodalei t 
To the n^mory and renown of our Butlen 
and our Raleighs, 

And to sages yet un&irn, insignisiimis ?ir- 
tute, [have done their duty s 

Who old Oriel shall adorn when our bones 
Sing then, &c. 

To our Noble Head, and Fellows true, let's 
drink a health and blessing, 

Oi VV¥ SV, KXi KxXoiq 

vex^erenv ; 

Sit placens uxor singulis, et res abunda domi ; 
Per ora volet usque laus Edvanli atque Broini ; 
Sing then, &c. 

Old and famous is our college. Sirs, as Ro- 
mulus and Remus ; 

A stately tree of knowledge, Sirs, from 
groves of Academus, 

Lo, once five hundred years it flowers ; then, 
more antiquoriim. 

We'll bask beneath its social bowers, and 
toast it in a jorum ; 

Sing then, &c. 

# 

LINES 

ON THE Departure of Emily — for Ikoxa* 
J^ICH are the spoils from Asia won. 

And costly arc the gems 
Torn from the “ children of the Sun,” 

For Europe's diadems ; 

And Britain riots in the spoil 
Of rifled Asia's wealth and toil. 

But Ganges' billow never bore 
A costlier gem than now 
Sails from lamenting England’s shore. 

To shine on Asia's brow, 

Who 80«)n shall own, tho' long delay'd. 

The debt of Europe overpaid. J.S 

♦ 

HASTINGS CASTLE. 

T LOVE to stray amid the wreck 
Of ages long gone by ; 

Wild flowerets do the walls bedeck. 

Green ivy bangs on high : 

Each broken arch, each crumbling tower, 
Pourtray a nameless spell. 

Which time has given for a dower. 

And years its force will swell. 

The pavement of the Chapel now. 

Is Nature's downy grass ; 

The altar high, where holy vow 
The pilgrim’s lip would pass 
Is desolate, — but from it still 
Is seen a lovely view j 
The graceful barks that bound at will 
Athwart the ocean blue. 

And tho’ the incense is not poured. 

Nor lamps reflect their blaze, 

The wild flowers have as sweet a hoard. 

The sun more dazzling rays : 

And Nature's God is worshipped yet, 

With hearts as warm and true. 

For who devotion can forget, 

Wth he&visn’s dvfD worln in view. 

Fankv. 
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FRANCE. 

At a late special meeting of the French 
Chamber of Commerce, M. Lafitte made a 
speech, in which he drew a deplorable pic- 
ture of the state of trade and manufactures 
in France, and ascribes the evil to want of 
confidence among capitalists. 

Serious disturbances, in which wounds 
are inflicted and lives occasionally lost, con- 
tinue to take place in several cities of the 
South of France, beginning at Hourdeaux, 
and extending to Marseilles. Though the 
military have repeatedly been called out, and 
even forced to act, the character of these 
igitations has nothing political, but more 
closely resembles the nature of the late 
broils in our manufiicturing districts. 

By accounts from Pontarlier, of the 4th 
July, it appears that the appearance of mad 
wolves in the neighbourhood, and the mis- 
chief they had already done, had become a 
subject of general interest. On the night 
of the 6th June last, a mad wolf attacked 
and bit several persons In the commune of 
Vaux'Chautegrue, in the canton of Douls. 
A man named Dance was attacked near a 
house, and defended himself with great ob« 
•tinacy. He kept the wolf under him for 
about ten minutes, calling out for help. The 
animal fled just as the owner of the house 
'was coming forward with a light. Dunce 
died, after twenty* five days' suflering. The 
wolf Immediately after this bit seven <ir eight 
cows. In the same canton an infant was 
forced out of the arms of its brother while 
standing at their own door. In consequence 
of these accidents, it was determined that a 
general attack should be made on these ani- 
mals in all the forests of the arrondissement 
of Pontarlier. 

SPAIN. 

By a new convention just made between 
the kings of France and Spain, ratified at 
Araqjuez, and countersigned by the Mar- 
quess de Moustier and the Duke de L'ln- 
motado, the French army in Spain is now to 
be reduced to 15,000 men. In consequence 
of this, Barcelona, St. Sebastian, Jaca, the 
Seo d'Urgel, and Figueras, were to be eva- 
cuated by the French on the 1st of July. 

A notice has been posted up at all the 
comers of Madrid, commanding all persons 
who have in their possession books or MSS. 
on Masuniy, the Communeros, the Carbo- 
nari, and other secret societ'ies, of whatever 
denomination, to deliver them up instantly. 

ITALY. 

In tbo exoaimtbna. late]/ made at Pom- 
peii, fiifiead #rwy curious discoveries heve 


been made. One of the most interesting is 
a house, which, to judge from the tables 
found in it, must have been inhabited by e 
dramatic poet ; at the door, a dog is couch- 
ed with this inscription : ** Cave canem** 
There have also been discovered a marble 
statue of Cicero, and a bronze statue of the 
Emperor Nero. 

A Frenchman has recently arrived at 
Rome, who pretends to have positive in- 
formation upon a spot where treasure is bu- 
ried, and which he is preparing to take from 
its hiding place. The Papal Government 
has authorized him to make researches, 
upon condition that a moiety should go to 
the Pope, and that the Frenchman will pay 
an indemnity to the persons whose property 
may be damaged by digging. The treasure 
is said to be between forty and eighty mil- 
lions of francs. 

GERMANY. 

The preparatory arrangements for joining 
the Lake of Geneva with tlie Rhine, by the 
Zihl and the Aare, are finished. The ex- 
petice for the canal of junction between the 
two l.Akes, for the other small canals, and 
for straightening the course of the rivers 
which unite with the Rhine, are e>>timated 
at five millions of Swiss francs (seven and a 
half French.) The waters of the Lakes of 
Neufchatel, Bienne, and Murtin, will fallen 
consequence of these drainages ; and agri- 
culture will there gain at least 50,000 acres 
of fertile soil; the sale of which alone will 
cover the expences. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor Nicholas, by an ukase of 
24th April, ordered that the proceed- 
ings of the Bible Societies shall be suspend- 
ed ; tliat an exack amount shall be made out 
of their real and personal property, and a 
report made upon it. The sale of Bibles 
in Sclavonian, Russian, and other languages 
spoken in the Empire, is still permitted. 

TURKEY. 

A most fierce and sanguinary insurrection 
broke out at Constantinople, on the 15th of 
June, which lasted three days. It was as 
usual commenced by the Janissaries, who 
during the whole of the time defended them- 
selves in the streets and in their quarters 
with more than ordinary resolution. The 
cause of this ferocious insurrection was the 
opposition of the Janissaries to the Nizam 
Djeded, or new system of military organiza- 
tion and European discipline, introduced by 
the Sultan. jMrill be reeolleetcd, that by 
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«a iniurrcotlon of » timilar origin nenrly 
twenty years ago, the unfortunate Selim the 
Third lost his crown and life, and the Vi- 
aier of the time fell a victim to the vengeance 
of the Janissaries. The present Sultan (Mah- 
moud), however, acting with the energy that 
formerly distinguished the House of Oth- 
man, fippears to have been more fortunate. 
He lost no time in causing the standard of 
the Prophet to be hoisted, and summoning 
all the disciples of Mahomed to rally round 
the adored banner. The call was no less 
promptly obeyed, and 8000 Topschis or 
Asiatic troops turned their cannon against 
the Janissaries, who defended themselves in 
their barracks and in the streets for three 
days of dreadful carnage. The insurrection 
was at length extinguished in the blood of 
the insurgents, and all who refused to sub- 
mit fell sacrifices to the rage of the victors. 

The following arc minute and authentic 
particulars of uiis formidable insurrection. 
Immediately after the publication of the new 
regulations, the Janissaries incorporated in 
the regular army showed, in their exercises, 
towards the officers who commanded them, 
a resistance which soon became a sullen fer- 
mentation, the first traces of which disco- 
vered themselves on the 14th, in the even- 
ing, by the assembling of several groupes 
of this body. At length, in the night, 
between the 14th and 15th, the insurrection 
became a complete revolt. A troop of the 
mutineers, after midright, advanced vio- 
lently tpwards the hotel of the Aga Kapussi 
of the Janissaries, to massacre their Gene- 
ral-in-chief : but he had just time to save 
himself in the Palace of the Court, in the 
apartments of the Grand Vizier. The rebels 
Laving thus failed in their first attempt, 
wreaked their fuiy on the house of the Aga, 
and against his family, whom they treated 
in the most cruel manner. They then pro- 
ceeded towards the house of the Nedschib 
Effendi, the agent of Mohammed Ali Pa- 
cha, who had lately returned from his mis- 
sion to the Morea, and who, os one of the 
most enthusiastic friends of the new order 
of things, was particularly hated by the Ja- 
nissaries. They did not find him, but his 
house was pillaged and destroyed with the 
most shocking barbarity. While this was 
going on, the more numerous body had pro- 
ceeded to the Palace of the Porte to seize 
the Grand Vizier. He, having been ap- 
prized by the Aga, had already fled from his 
palMe, with his foroily and domestics, and 
retired to Jali-koschk, a pavilion of the 
Grand Seignor, situated near the Seraglio, 
on the side of the harbour. There the par- 
tisans of the Government were gradually 
collected, while the rebels were employed in 
pillitfing the palace of the Porte, or scat- 
tered about in public houses, abandoning 
themselves to the grossest excesses. 

At day-break, those of the Janissaries 
who were In barracb assembled in the 


square of Etmeidan, situated hi the midst 
of them, and well known }n former tevolti. 
There they carried their standards, and, by 
public criers, gave notice to all the sur- 
rounding quarters, that every Janissary 
should meet at the common place of assem- 
bling. A similar summons was sent to the 
Tschebedschis, in the neighbourhood of 
the Mosque of St. Sophia. The Govern- 
ment, mean time, was not idle. On the 
first news of this seditious explosion, the 
Sultan Mahmoud had quitted his summer 
palace of Beschiktasch, on the European 
bank of the Bosphorus, . to return to the 
Seraglio. By degrees, the Ministers and 
Chiefs of departments, the Mufti, the prin- 
cipal Ulemahs, assembled at Jalikoacbk 
round the Grand Vizier. Soon afterwards 
the Aga Hussein Pacha, commander of the 
camp of observation on the Eiiropeaii side, 
and Mehemet Pacha, commander of the 
Asiatic camp, were seen to arrive with nu- 
merous troops, which were joined by seve- 
ral battalions of cannoniers and bombar- 
diers, with pieces of cannon from the bat- 
tery of Topbana. A considerable military 
force being thus collected under the eyes of 
the Sultan, who, in the attire of a warrior, 
himself directed the military dispositions, 
marched towards the Hippodrome. The 
standard of Mahomet was hoisted before 
the Mosque of the Sultan Ahmed ; and by 
the public crier, in every quarter of the 
town and suburbs, an appeal was made to 
every good Mussulman to range himself 
with arms under the standard of the Pro- 
phet. Numerous armed groups ran from 
all parts to the Atmeidan. Encouraged by 
the intrepidity of the Grand Seignor, and 
the warlike ardour of Hussein Pacha, they 
all swore to defend the Sultan and the 
throne to the last drop of their blood. 

The same appeal had been made to all 
the mutineers. Tliree times they were 
summoned to return to the standard of the 
Prophet. They haughtily braved each ap- 
peal, and answered, that they would not 
submit to the will of the Sultan before the 
new regulations were rescinded, and they 
had delivered up to them the heads of the 
Grand Vizier, of Hussein Pacha, of the Aga 
of the Janissaries, and of Nedschib Effeodi. 
Furious at this demand, and far different 
from his predecessor, Selim III. who was 
the victim of his own weakness, the, Sultan 
Mahmoud ordered Hussein Pacha to maich 
with all the troops at his disposal against 
the rebels, whom a sentence of the Mufti 
had already put out of the pale of law. 
Hussein Pacha, at the head of several thofi- 
saod men, marched rapidly a^inst the re- 
bels, who could not resist tlie impejhjiosity of 
his attack. They withdrew aloij^ the At- 
meidan, and threw themtelvfa into tbeir 
barracks. Several roumkjlof cannon and 
grape-shot burst asundgr uia gates ; after, a 
abort struggle the re^ls were defeated. 
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Hicrt wu then terriblt carnigs among the 
barracks, which were set ou fire ; the con- 
6agration seized several neighbouring houses, 
the proprietors of which have been com- 
bleteiy indemnified by the Sultan. In a few 
hours the issue of the day, and the fiite of 
the Janissaries, were decided. The loss of 
the rebels killed, including those who pe- 
rished in the flames, is estimated at between 
9,000 and S,000 men. That of the troops 
of the Grand Seignor is in comparison very 
little. In the barracks were found consider- 
able treasures, which were abandoned as 
booty to the conquerors. The fugitives 
were pursued in all directions ; and those 
who had taken refuge in the stone buildings 
near the gate of Adrianople and the Seven 
Towers, were successively compelled to sur- 
render. On the 16th, which was Friday, 
when the Sultan went to his accustomed 
prayers tO the Mosque, near the Seraglio, 
he was not accompanied by Janissaries, hut 
only by. cannoniers and bombardiers. Mean- 
While the Ministers had assembled in a tent 
pitched on the Atmeidan, under the Presi- 
dency of the Grand Vizier, Hussein Pacha, 
and the Mufti, and formed tlieinselves into 
a tribunal to try the rebels. All the Janis- 
saries wh<i had been taken with arms in their 
hands, but principally tiieir Ystas and the 
other officers who had previously sworn to 
adopt the reform, were, after a short exa- 
niinatlon, executed. The less guilty were 
conducted to the prisons of the Bostanje 
Baschi. 

On the 17th, while this trilmnal was still 
sitting, a proclamation was published, which 
dissolved for ever the corps of Janissaries, 
devoted their name to execration, and de- 
creed the formation of regular and disci- 
plined troops, under the name of d*aikeri 
muhamwedije, for the defence of the empire 
and of Islamism. Tlie pay of the privates 
is to be 90 aspers, or SO paras, daily ; that 
of the subalterns, superior and staff officers, 
and Generals, rising in proportion. Besides 
his pay, the soldier is to receive his cloth- 
ing and arms. The uniform to he a coat of 
red cloth sitting tight to the body; blue 
breeches, wide above, and sitting close at 
the knee ; and a green cloth kaipak lined 
with black sheep-skin. The exercise to be 
perfurmed, in winter, in the barracks of the 
Janissaries; in summer, in the Etmeidan, 
and other large squares, on certain days and 
hours. Several officers of the Egyptian 
army are expected at Constantinople to 
exercise the troops. 

The following is a lively description of a 
Turkish Imperial Army, as of contingents 
required from the Viziers, Pachas, or other 
Governors of Provinces. It was written hy 
^|eye’witness, and forcibly shows the ne- 
aity of the late reform t 
The most tecuiate notion which can be 
fermed of a Turkish Iin])erial Army of pro* 
vin^I contingent troops (if troops they 4e* 


serve tp be called) muit be obtained by 
comparing them with those bands of armed 
pilgrims, who, in days of yOre, traversed 
Europe from various countries to St Jago 
of Compostella, or our lady of the Pillar, in 
Saragossa, to the holy house of Loretto, 
&c. &c. Regulating and animating theit 
march by hymns and litanies, their devo- 
tions, uninterrupted excepting when some 
traveller was to he stript, some village to 
be plundered and burnt. But instead of 
long trains of peregi iiiators adorned with 
crosses and cockle-shells, the Ottoman army 
exhibits Mahometan monks in party-colour- 
ed caps and garments, mounted, as a mark 
of humility, on asses, marching at the head 
of tumultuary columns, flourishing the flags 
of the Prophet, and vociferating prajers anti 
imprecations with all their might. Behind 
these appear the Delis, or select horsemen, 
who scour and plunder the country on every 
side. Then follow the Timariotes, or na- 
tional cavalry, mounted on horses or mules, 
which they are hound to provide : but rarely 
indeed in any other way than at the expense 
of the lawful owners, who full in their route; 
furnished with pack-saddles, and rojies for 
stirrups. Last advance the infantry, once 
the glory of an Ottoman army, hut now 
held as the meanest body in their service. 
Armed with guns without bayonets, with 
enormous horse pistols and massy daggers, 
they press forward in confused crowds, rais- 
ing clouds of dust, as numerous flocks of 
sheep hurried on hy the shepherds. Behind 
this infantry come the topgis, or artillery, 
their guns dragged along hy buffaloes, or by 
Christian slaves equally under the lash. 

The rear of this strange association of 
barbarians of various countries, languages, 
and liahits of life, (some shouting and sing- 
ing aloud, others firing off their pieces load- 
ed with ball into the air,) is closed by the 
commanders of different ranks, siqicrhly ap- 
parelled, and surrounded by multitudes of 
insolent attendants and servants ; liberally 
exercising their cuclgcls on all who do not 
keep a duly respectfiil distance from their 
haughty masters. Mntwithstanding their 
brutality, yet it is under the protection of 
these attendants that tiie Greek sutticrs and 
canteeners, the Jew furnishers of clothing, 
old or new, the gypsey blacksmiths, con- 
jurors, and fortune-tellers, poultry-stealers, 
and when requisite, executioners, place 
themselves. 

EAST INDIES. 

Advices have been received from Pate- 
naguh, the head-quarters of the army in 
Ava, to the Syth of January. Sir A. Camp- 
bell commenced his march for Ummera- 
poora, at the head of the Bengal division, 
on the 95th. The best spirit prevailed in 
the army, together with the strongest de- 
sire to punish the treachery of the enemy. 
The troop had, however, suffered much by 
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a fall of raiikt which took place on the 84th. 
The enemy had shewn no nirther disposition 
to tteat for peace* and* it was said* had col- 
lected a large army in front of the British 
force, the King having vowed never to make 
peace with the Etiglisli while they remained 
In Ava. A large body of Burmese troops 
was also said to he collecting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arracan. 

Letters have been received from Lord 
Comi)ermere's camp, which announce the 
fall of A I war, the last of the forts which 
held out. ills Lordship liaving thus fulfilled 
all the objects of his expedition against 
Bhurtpure, was about to retifrn forthwith to 
Calcutta. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

The last American papers state* that hres 
prevailed in the woods of New Jersey, ex- 
tending from a spot thirty miles south-east 
of Philadel|)hia, nearly to the sea-shore, 
over upwards of 45,000 acres. 8000 cords 
of wood prepared for market had been burnt, 
with a number of cattle. 

The Cherokee Indians, in national coun- 
cil, have determined to establish a priutiug 
press at New Town, their scat of (Tovern- 
inent, for the purposes of printing the New 
Testament in their language, and their 
laws, &c. in English ; also to institute an 
academy for youth of that nation. 

The following are among the early Blue 
Laws of Connecticut:--** No one shall run 
on a Sahbath-day, or walk in his garden, 
elsewhere, except reveiently to and from 
church ; no one sliull travel, cook victuals* 
make beds, sweep houses, cut hair, or shave 
on the Sahhath-day ; no woman sliall kiss 
her child on Sabbath or fasting days ; no 
one shall read common-prnycr, keep Christ- 
mas or Saint’s days, make minced pies, 
dance, play cards, or play on any instru- 
ment of music, except the drum, the trum- 
pet, and the .lew's harp; no one shall 
court a maid without first uiitainiug the 
consent of her parents — 5/. penalty for the 
first offence* 10/. for the second* and for the 


third imprisonment during the pleasure of 
the court ; every male shall have his hair 
cut round according to a cap.*’ 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

A decree was passed by the Mexican 
Government on the 3d of May* abolishing 
for ever the titles of Count* Marquis* 
Knight, and all of a similar nature. Tho 
decree orders that the escutcheons* arms, 
and other symbols, he destroyed, which 
hear any relation whatever to. the ancient 
dependence on Spain. The Mexican Con 
gress have resolved that no comineice will 
be held with any Power that does not recog- 
nize tlic independence of the country, and 
that nothing will he given to Spain us an 
indemnification or recompense fur her ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of 
Mexico. 

Caraccas Papers contain a circumstantial 
account of the late events in Venezuela. 
While the Caraccas wish to have a distinct 
local Government, suited to their own wants 
and usages, they wish not to separate from 
the Republic of Colombia. General Poez, 
who lately resisted the decree of the Con- 
gress which deposed him for arbitrary mea- 
sures, has been chosen by the people the 
Civil and Militaiy Chief of Venezuela. He 
appears to have acted with moderation and 
firmness. He has issued an addiess, and 
has forwarded a letter to Bolivar, in which 
be states the views of the Venezuelans. He 
calls on the Liberator to summon the 
Grand Convention forthwith, which is fixed 
fur 1831 ; and he requests Bolivar to be **a 
Legislator for his immediate hirth-plaeo, 
after having given it independence.” 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Van Diemen’s Land papers and private 
letters arc full of details of atrocities by the 
bush-rangers (escaped convicts). The most 
horrible wretch among them, Jeffries, has 
been taken ; he had committed eight mur- 
ders in twenty-one days ; one of them on an 
infant. 


- 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Much anxiety, not unmixed with alarm* 
begins to prevail on the state of the com- 
merce of the country. By accounts from 
all parts it appears, that the cessation of the 
demand for goods is continually compelling 
the manufacturers to discharge additional 
numbers of workmen. At Bolton five mills 
have suspended operations, by which not less 
than 2000 workmen were added to the mul- 
titudes who are already out of employment. 


Other large houses have retired from thehr 
•manufacturing pursuits, and many factories 
have limited their hours of labour. In con- 
sequence, the wants of the labouring class 
are urgent, and the dispo'sition to quietness 
which has been so obvious in their general 
character, is gradually undergoing a change. 
Delegates and emissaries arc busily engaged 
in stirring up amongst them feelings of a 
hostile nature. At Manchester^ fur some 
weeks past, symptoms indicative of a turbu- 
lent spirit have been observable among the 
working classes* of which the local autho- 
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ritios teem to hate duly apprized Govern* 
ment. On the 15th of July a large body 
assembled in St. George’s Fields, when they 
were harangued by one or two influential 
)>ersons among them, on the hardship of 
their condition, and on tlie necessity, of 
their obtaining relief. On tlie following day 
a similar meeting was held, and similar to- 
pics were again discussed ; but on neither of 
these occasions was there exhibited any dis- 
position to riot. The magistrates have taken 
every precaution that seems necessary for 
the preservation of the peace ; patrols of 
cavalry are constantly on duty, and the 
whole military force is in readiness for im- 
mediate service. 

In consequence of the extreme heat, the 
conflagrations on the moors of Yorkshire, 
&c have caused terrible havoc. Large 
tracks of sheep-walks have been entirely 
destroyed. The fires have not only spread 
over a wide extent of surface, but burnt to a 
great depth, consuming not only the moss, 
but the peat underneath. In some places, 
where they reach a soft substratum, they 
ran to a great depth under ground, and 
broke out at the surface at other spots. 
Hawksworth Moor, Burley Moor, 'riiornton 
Moor, with all the young plantations, Oaks- 
worth Moor, and many other extensive 
tracts, have been entirely destroyed. 

The state of the atmosphere seems ma- 
terially to have affected the air in the mines, 
several instances having occurred of loss of 
life, both from the fire and choak damps. 
In one case of the former, which occurred at 
Mr. Jenkin’s coal work at Cwin Dows, near 
Pontypool, Monmouthshire, two men and 
nine iiorses were destroyed by an explosion, 
eight other persons in the level having with 
difficulty made their escape. The day be- 
fore, three poor fellows lust their lives by 
oing down a pit in the same neighhour- 
ood, the air of which was known to be 
bad ; this was owing to the choak-damp. 

A magnificent fountain of pure Devon- 
shire marble, from the quarries of the Bari 
of Morley, near the Flying Bridge, has just 
been completed, by Mr. Shepbeard, stone- 
mason, Plymouth. It is intended for the 
Emperor of Braail, at Rio de Janeiro. Its 
main basin is of black marble, supported by 
white pillars of the Corinthian order, par- 
tially worked. The weight of the whole is 
18 tons, and It stands 35 feet from the 
ground. 

Lately, on pulling down an old house at 
Shepton-Mallet, belonging to Mr. Esau 
Chamberlain, clothier, there were found 
concealed between the rafters and the 
thatch S3 silver coins, of the reigns of 
Edward VI. Elizabeth, James 1. and Charles 
II. all in good preservation, particularly the 
latter. 

Thqi Jate Mr. Davidson, of Sliaftesbury 
UouBif London,, has bequeathed 400/. 4 


per cent for the foundation of a bunary in 
King’s College, Aberdeen ; and 600/. 4 per 
cent, for two bursaries in Marlschal Col- 
lege. 

July 4. — Slippage and Anchorage. — 
The Lord Mtiyor, Sheriffs, and Corporation 
of Dublin, v. TViUiam Thomas, — ^This long- 
expected case came on in the Court of 
King’s Bench, Dublin, It was an action 
brought by the plaintiffs for certain com- 
mercial tolls, which they claimed from every 
ship casting anchor in the I'ort of Dublin, 
and which in the present instance was re- 
fused, as not being properly due since the 
passing of the Ballast Act. — ^’Fhe customs 
claimed were, anchorage, a tax of \s,\d, on 
every vessel that anchors in the precincts of 
the Corporation; slippage, a tax of Is. on 
every vessel that unlades her burthen at 
certain convenient points on the quays ; and 
chapter and guild, a tax of Is. Gd on the 
merchandize disembarked in the LifFey. — 
Serjeant Goold stated the case on behalf of 
the plaintiffs, and produced the charters of 
Edward I. John, and Henry II. which char- 
ters recognised it at those periods, as a city 
and corporation, and granted a certain 
portion of territory to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration as such. Some witnesses were 
examined to prove that those customs had 
been received by the Corporation, and that 
a usage existed of a triennial perambulation 
by the civic authorities, round their posses- 
sions, and throwing darts into the sea as a 
sort of symbolical claim (riding the tnnges — 
franchises). The case was decided against 
the Corporation; the verdict of the Jury 
being for the defendant, with costs. ’I'his 
action was defended by the Chamber of 
Commerce, the nominal defendant, Tho- 
mas, being the master of a vessel from 
whom the tax in question was demanded. 
By the result the trade of Dublin is re- 
lieved of a burthen exceeding 3,000/. per 
annum, 

July 13. A dreadful accident occurred at 
.Dodnor, Isle of IfTght, During the con- 
veyance on trucks of 44 half- barrels of ball- 
cartridges and loose gunpowder, from Al- 
bany Barracks, tvith a view to their re- 
moval to Portsmouth, the whole load ex- 
ploded, in consequence of some gunpowder 
having been scattered along the road from a 
former load. Two men were killed on the 
spot ; and three others dreadfully wounded. 
1'he house of Dr. Buckell, Esq. whose gar- 
den is close to the place, was shaken to its 
foundation, and not a window remains en- 
tire in the house. Mrs. Buckell received 
a bullet between her shoulders, which has 
lodged there. The hiudermost horse was 
blown to pieces. 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The total amount of the Revenue for 
Great Britain, in the year ending July 5, 

1 825, was 49,633,1 94/. that for the year end- 
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iiig the same day for 1836, was 47,897,7362. 
leaving an apparent deficiency on the year 
of 3,335,468/. This need nut excite sur- 
prise, when we consider that the former 
year was one of unmixcd pro8|)erity, the lat- 
ter, one of unusual difficulty, besides the 
repeal of upwards of three millions of taxes, 
principally in the latter period. The de- 
crease has principally fallen on the Customs 
and Excise, in which the duties were les- 
sened or repealed. In the Stamps there is 
an increase of 21,000/. on the year; in the 
Post Office 5,000/., and in the Miscellaneous 
the increase is 385,820/ — The Revenue for 
the quarter ending the 5th of duly, 1825, 
was 12,4.93,522/. and that for the last quar- 
ter was 12,000,227/. leaving a decrease on 
the quarter of 493,295/. a sum less than the 
amount of taxes repealed during the period. 

I'he following is the account in the Bank, 
standing in the name of the Accountant- 
General of the Court of Chancery, at dif- 
ferent periods during the last 1 00 years : — 


1726* jg741,590 18 6 

1730 1,007,298 14 7 

1740 1,2.95,243 8 4 

1760 3,093,740 0 3 

1780 7,120,537 12 2 

1800 17,565,912 2 8 

1806 21,635,719 11 9 

1810 25,162,430 13 2 

1815 32,018,20.9 6 7 

1820 34,228 715 8 2 

1825 3.9,174,722 8 7 


The new Allen Act has come into ope- 
ration. It enacts that every alien in this 
country shall send to the Alien-office in- 
formation of his place of residence, and that 
he sliall also state when he intends to re- 
move. Every alien wishing to leave the 
country must have a pus.sport, and they are 
also required to produce a passport from 
their own Government when they arrive. 
If these regulations are not complied with 
the offenders become subject to a fine. 

fTis Majesty's Commissioners for building 
new Churches have presented their sixth 
annual report. The general result of the 
labours of this commission, and of the mea- 
sures which they now have iu contempla- 
tion, may he stated shortly as follows: — 
From the opening of the commission they 
have determined upon, and made provision 
for, the erection of 1 65 churches and cha- 
pels, and 64 of that number cither have been, 
or are ready, to be consecrated. Since their 
last report 18 churches and chapels have 
been completed, capable of affording accom- 
modation for 1 1 ,690 persons in pews, and 
for 15,220 poor persons in free seats. Se- 
venteen churches and chapels are now In 
progress. The Committee have received 
plans for 11 other churches and chapels. 
But they have not yet received plans for 
■evep other churches and chapels, which are 


proposed to be built at places specified. The 
Committee have proposed to make grants in 
aid of building 66 new churches and chapels, 
and four of these are now in progress. The 
Committee are proceeding in that part of 
their duty which relates to the expediency 
of dividing parishes, and for obtaining addi- 
tional burial-grounds for certain parishes. 
The Commissioners have issued exchequer 
bills to the amount of 777,200/. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have, it is 
understood, made a grant of 1000/. to Capt. 
Hayes, R. N., as their first compensation to 
him, in consideration of the benefits he has 
rendered his country by his scientific im- 
provements in ship- building, as exemplified 
in the Champion sloop of war, and the 
Arrow cutter. 
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King's Opcra. 

July 18. The serious Opera of Zelmira 
was introduced. Madame Pasta was the 
heroine of the piece, and she executed her 
part with great effect. Her voice was in 
excel lent tune. The house was very full, 
and the curtain dropped amidst universal 
applause. 

July 22. The character of Medea was 
played by Madame Pasta in the tragic opera 
of the same name. Her style of acting, and 
musical pathos of voice, were admirably cal- 
culated to produce a powerful impression on 
the audience. The scene where she seeks 
the destruction of her children was executed 
with great effect. The deep workings of 
her infuriated soul were calculated to as- 
tonish and awe the mind, while the tender 
and patlietic ebullitions of maternal regard 
would alternately melt the soul to sympathy. 
She was admirably assisted through the 
piece: and the house, which was immensely 
crowded, frequently expressed their appro- 
bation. 

The Ballet, entitled La Naissance de 
Feniis, was the most consummate piece of 
foolery wc ever witnessed, and executed in 
the most awkward manner. If the scene (for 
there was but one) had not been cut short, 
half the spectators would have disappeared 
before the finale. 

English Opera House.. 

This theatre commenced its season on the 
1st of July; and on the 6tli a new melo- 
drama was produced, entitled The Guerilla 
Chief, It is founded on the story of John 
Doe, in the admirable Tales of the O’Hara 
Family ; but the scene is changed (we un- 
derstood at the instigation of the Licenser) 
to Spain instead of Ireland. The piece wai 
much cheered, and announced for repetition 
amidst great applause. It has already had 
a good run. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST of the MEMBERS of the HOUSE OP COMMONS 
RETURNED FOR THE EIGHTH IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT or GREAT 
BRITAIN, July 25, 1826. 

*** Those marked {* ) are new Members. Those marked ( f ) are new for the 
respective places. All the rest are re-elected. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Ahinfi^don — J. Maberly 
St Smith, •J. Eastliorpe 

Atdhorough — H- F. Clinton, fJ. Grant 
Aldehurgh — . 1 . Walker, t-L W* Croker 
Ame^'sham — ^T. Drake, W. Drake 

Sir J. W. Pollen, T. Smith 
Anglesea — Earl of Uxbridge 
Appleby — t^Uon. H. Tuftoii, *Lord Mait- 
land 

Arundel — 'Aid. Atkin«, *-E.Lombe,jun. 
Ashburton-~^%\T L. W. Palk, 'f'Right Hon. 
W. S. Bourne 

Aylesbuty — Lord Nugent, W. Rickford 
Banhury — ♦Hon. A. Legge 
Barnstaple — F. Hodgson, *H. Alexander 
Bath — Lord J. Thynne, fLord Breck- 
nock 

Beaumaiis — fSir R. Williams 
Bedfordshire — *Coloiiel P. Macqueeii, 
Marquis Tavistock 

Lord G. W. Russell, W, H. Whit- 
bread 

-Right Hon. Sir J, Nicholl, J. 
J. Buxton 

Beeralston — Lord Lovaine, Hon. P. Ash- 
burnliam 

Berkshire — C. Duiidas, R. Palmer 
Berwick — •Capt. Bjresford, fJ- Glad- 
* stone 

Beverley’— H. Battey, *J, Stewart 
Bewdley — W. A. Roberts 
Bishop*s Castle. — W, Holmes, E. Rogers 
Bletchingley~^f\\ , Russell, fC# Ten- 
nyson 

Bodmin — D. Gilbert, fH. Seymour 
Boroughbridge — G. Mundy, H. Dawkins 
Bossiney’—i, S. Wort ley, *E. R, Tunno 
Boston — G. J. Heathcote, *N. Malcolm, 
)nn. 

Brackley — ^R.H. Bradshaw, Capt.J, Brad- 
shaw 

Bramher—Z, Irving, fHon. F. Calthorpe 
Breconshire — Col. T. Wood 
Brecon — G. G. Morgan 
Biidgefwrih—T, Whitmore, W. W.Whit- 
more . 

Bridgewater — W. Astell, C. K. K.Tvnte 
Bridport^Siv H. D. C. St. Paul, *H. 
Warhurton 

.Bristol — R. H. Davis, H. Blight 

of Chandos, 

Hon. R Smith 

Buckingham— G. Nugent, Rt. Hon. 

W. H. Fremantle 

Bury St. Edmund's — • *£arl of Euston, 
^ord Hervey 


Callington — fA. Baring, M. Attwood 
Caine — Sir J. Macdonald, Hun. J. Aber- 
croinby 

Cambridgeshire — Lord C. S. Manners, 
Lord F. G. Osborne 

Cambridge University — fSir J. S. Cop- 
ley, Lord Palmerston 
Cambridge — Marquis Graham, Colonel 
Trench 

Cametford^M, Milbank, Col. Cradock 
CaiUerbury — S. R. Lushington, Lord 
Clifton 

Cardiff’ — *Lord P. J. Stuart 
Cardiganshire — Col. W. E. Powell 
Cardigan — P. Pryse 

Carlisle — *Sir J. Graham, Sir P. Mus- 
grave 

Carmarthenshire — Hon. G. R. Trevor 
Carman then— d , Jones 
Carnarvonshire—'^ Lord Newborough 
(:arnarvon — *Lord W. C. Paget 
Castle Rising — Lord H. Cbolmondeley, 
lloii. Cid, F G. Howard 
Cheshire — W. Egerton, D. Davenport 
Chester — Lord Beigrave, Huii.T. Grtisve- 
nor 

Chichester — Lord G. Lennox, W. Poyntz 
Chippenham — ♦E. MaitlaiiH, *F. Gye 
Christchurch — Right lion. Sir G. H. Rose, 
Ki. Rose 

Viscount Apsley, J. Cripps 
Clitheroe — Hon. R. Curzoii, +Hon. P. 
Cast 

Cockermouth — *Hon. R, Stewart, W. W, 
C. Wilson 

Colchester — *Sir G. H. Smyth, *D. W. 
Harvey 

Corfe Castle — J. Bond, J. Baiikes 
Cornwall — Sir R. R. Vyv^an, *G. Pen* 
darves 

Coventry — *R. Heathcote, •T. Fyler 
Ct'icklude — J. Pitt, R. Gordon 
Cumberland — Sir J. Lowther, J. Curwen 
Dartmouth — Capt. J. Bastard, Colonel 
Cooper 

Denbighshire— ^\t W, W. Wynn 
Denbigh — ’*J. Ablett, *Hoii. F. West 
(double return) 

Derbyshire — Lord G. Cavendish, F. 
Mnndy 

Dertty—H. Cavendish, fF. Crompton 
Devizes — J. Pearse, G W, Taylor 
Devonshire— %\ tT, D. Aclaijd, E. Bastard 
Dorsetshire—^, B. Port man, H. Bankes 
Dorchester — R. Williams, Hon. A. W, 
Ashley Cooper 

>£. Wilbrabam, *C. Thomson 
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Downton — E. EBtcourt, *R. Southey 
DrotliricA-— J. H, H. Foley, Earl Sefton 
jDunwicJi — M. B.irne, *A. Archdeckne 
Durham — Hoii. W. Powlett, J. Lambtun 
Durham (My — Sir Henry Hardinge, 
M A. Taylor 

East Looe — ^Colonel £lphiiislone» *W. 
Lascelles 

Essex^C. C. Western, Admiral Sir Ellab 
Harvey 

Evesham — Sir C. Cockerell, •£. Prothe- 
roe, jun. 

Exeter — *S. Kekewicb, *L. Burk 
Eye — Sir E. Kerrisori, Sir M. Nightin- 
grail 

EUntshb T. Musty ii 
Sir E. P. Lloyd 

Fowey — *11 on. H Eden, G. Lucy 
Gaitm — tHoii. W. Scott, fM. Preiider- 
gait 

Ctrmain, SL — Right Hon. C.Arbuthiiot, 
f C. Ross 

Glamorganshire — Sir C. Cole 
Gloucestershire — Lord R. E. Somerset, 
Sir B. W. Guise 

Gloucester — Col. E. Webb, R. B. Cooper 
Grain/faund—- (Disfrancliisecl) 
Grantham-^*^, J. Talinasli, Sir M. 
Choiiiieley 

Great Grimsby — *C. Wood, *G. F. 
Heneage 

Grinstead^ East — Hon. C. Jenkinson, 
Lord St rat haven 

Guildford^Sex], Onslow, *G. Norton 
Hampshire — J. Fleiuing* *Sir W. Heath- 
cote 

Harwich — J. C. Heiries, fN. Tindall 
Hiulemei'e^* K\gVit Hon. J. Beckett, G. 
Thompson 

Hastings — fSir W. Curtis, fSir C. We- 
theiell 

Haverfordwest — R. B. Phillips 
Hedon — J. Kaillie, Viliiers 

^Marquis Carmarthen, Lord 
J. Townshend 

Herefordshire — Sir J. Cotterell, R. Price 
Hereford — Vise. Eastnor, *E. B. Clive 
Uertfovdsldre — Sir J. S. Subright, fN. 
Calvert 

Hertford-^T. Byron, ♦T. S. Duncoinbe 
Heytesbury — E. H. A’Court, *H. North- 
cote 

Higham Ferrers — Hon. F. Poiisonby 
Hindon — *Hon. G. M. Fortescue, fHon. 
A. Calthorpe 

Honiton — *J. J. Guest, *H. B. Lott 
Horsham — R. Hurst, fHon. H. Fox 
HunHngdon8hire^^*\ isruu iitMandevi lie, 
W. H. Fellowes 

Huntingdon— ^ » Calvert, J. Stuart 
Hythe—^^» Marjoribanks, fSir R* T. 
Farquhar 

HuU—*h.J. O'Neill, aSykek 
Jlchester — *R. Sharp, tJ. Williams 
Jpewieh—Vf. Haldimand, « Col. Torrent 
Gint. MaiT. 1836; 
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Jves, Si, — Sir C Hawkint, ♦J. Malse 
Kent^Sir E. Knatchbull, W. P. Hony- 
wood 

King*s /^9i9i— Hon. J. Walpole, f Lord 
W. Bentinck 

Knaresboroug h-~R\ghi Hun. G. Tierney, 
Sir J. Mackintosh 

LancaaAire— J.BIackburne, LordStanley 
Lancaster— J, Cawtborne, T. Greene 
Launceston— Hon. Captain Pellew, J. 
Bnigden 

Jjeicesters/are — Lord R. Manners, G. A. 
L. Keck 

Leicester — •Sir C. A. Hastings, •R. O. 
Cave 

Leominster — Lord Hot ham, *T. Bish, 
*R. Stephenson (double return) 

Lewes — fT. Kemp, Sir J. Shelley 
Lichfield — Sir G. Anson, G. O. V. Vernon 
Lincolnshire — C. Chaplin, Sir W. A. 
Ingilby 

Lincoln — *.l. Fazakerley, *C. Sihthorp 
Liskeard — Lord Filli«»t, Sir W. Pringle 
Liverpool— K\g\\t Hon. W. Huskissuii, 
Gen. Gascoyne 

London — fAld. Thompson, *Ald. Waiih- 
i»an, *VV. Ward, Aid. Wood 
Lostwithiel—f Ltord Valletori, Sir A. 
Grant 

Ludgershall—fHow, G. Agar Ellis, *E. 
Foley 

Ludlow— Lof^ Clive, Hon. R. H. Clive 
Lymington — W. Boyd, *G. Prendergast 
Lyme Regis — *Hon. H. S. Fane, Col. J. 
F. Fane 

Maidstone — J. Wells, A. W. Robarts 
Maldon — *Hoii. G. Winn, fT. B. Leii> 
nard 

Malmeshun'y—SiT C. Forbes, *i, Forbes 
Malton— Hon, J. C. Ramsden, fLord 
Norman by 

Marlborough — *Lord Bruce, Vise. Brude* 
neil 

Marlou>^ G^'eat — O. Williams, T. Wil- 
liams 

Mawesj St, — Sir S. Morland, *Sir C. Car- 
rington 

Merionethshire — Sir R. W. Vaughan 
Michael^ 5/.— fW. Leake, •H. Labou* 
rhere 

Middlesex — G. Byiig, S. C. Whitbread 
Midhurst — J. Smith, A. Smith 
Mitbome Port—\jorCi Graves, *A. Chi- 
cbe»ter 

Minehead — F. Luttrell, fJ. Blair 
Monmouthshire — Lord G. Somerset, Sir 
C. Morgan 

AionmotttA— Marquis of Worcester 
Montgomeryshire — C. W. W. Wynn 
Montgomery— Hon, H. Clive 
Morpeth — *ViBc. Morpeth, W. Ord 
Newcastle under Lyme—^ W. Horton, 
"^R. Borradaile 

Newcastle on TyneSxt M. W. Ridley, 
C, Ellison 
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Nevopwtt Cornwall^^Hmi, C. Percy, J. 
Raine 

Newport t Isle of fRight Hon. 

G. Canning, fHuii. Vf, Scott 
Newton^ Lancashire — T. Legh, *T. 

Alcock 

Newtown, Isle of W’ight^H. Gurney, 
C. Cavendish 

Norfolk — £. Wudehuusp, T. Coke 
Northallerton — Hon* W. Lascelles, fSir 
J. Beresford 

Northamptonshire-^ttonX Althurp, W. R. 
Cartwright 

Northampton ^ir G. Robinson, W. L. 
Maberly 

Northumberland^^ WoTk. H. T. Liddell, 
M. Be!l 

A^orfoicA— *J. Peel, W. Smith 
Nottinghamshire — Admiral F. Sotheron, 
Luinley 

Nottingham — ^ Lord Rancliffe, J. Birch 
Okehampton^f^'w C. DuniviJle, fCoI. J. 

H. Strutt 

Oxford — f H. Seymour, *Sir H. Cooke 
Oxfordshire — W. H. Ashhurat, J. Fane 
Ojfard University — Right Hon. R. Peel, 
T. G. B. Rstcourt 

Oxfot'd — +J. Laugstune, J. I. Lockhart 
Pembrokeshire — Sir J. Owen 
Pembroke — •H. O. Owen 
Penryn — *J. Barclay, fW. Manning 
Peterborough — Sir R. Heron, J. Scarlett 
Peters/ield — Col. Joiliffe, *AT. Marshall 
Plymouth — Sir W. Congreve, Sir T. B. 
Martin 

Plympton — Hon. G. Edgeciimbe, fG. 
Antrobus 

Pontefract — +J. Starki**, T. Moulds worth 
Ptmle — B. L. Lester, * 0011 . VV. Ponsonhy 
Portsmouth — J. Carter, ♦F. Baring, jun. 
Preston — ■flloii. E. G. Stanley, *J.\Vood 
j2«een6oroMg/i— tCord Downes, *J* 
Capel 

Radnor (County) — W, Wilkins 
Radnor y New — R. Price 
Reading — J. B. Monck, *L. Spence 
Retford — *SirR. Duiidas, ♦W.Wrightson 
Richmond — Hun.T. Diitidas, S. Barrett 
/{tpon^Right Hun. F. J. Robinson, *t'L. 
Sbadweli 

Rochester-^*Ha\u H. Dundas, R. Bernal 
Romney, New~^G. Pennant, *G. Tapps 
Rutland — Sir G. Noel, Sir G. Heathcote 
Rye^^K, Arkwright, fH. Bonham 
Ryegate — Sir J. S. Yorke, J. Corks 
Saltash — *A. Sputtiswuode, fH. Mon- 
teith 

Sandwich — ^Admiral Sir £. Owen, 
Marryatt 

Sarum, New — Vise. Folkstone, W. 
Wyndham 

Sarum, Old--L J. Alexander, J. D. 
P. Alexander 

iSearAoreitg'A— Hon. C. M. Sutton, Hon. 
G. Phipps 

Seqford^^J, Fitagerald, *F. Ellis 


Sha/tesbury^R. Leycester, •^E. D. Da- 
venport 

S/wreham ^S\rC, M. Burrell, fH. Howard 
Shrewsbury^?, Corbett, ^R. Slaney 
5Aro/>«Aire— Sir H. Hill, J. C. Pelham 
Somersetshire-^W, Dickenson, Sir T. 
B. Lethbridge 

Southamptoti — W. Chamberlayne, •A. 
Duttin 

Southwark — C. Calvert, Sir R. T. Wilson 
Staffordshire^Skv J. Wrottesley, E. J. 
Littleton 

Stafford — *R. Iremunger, *R. Benson 
Stamford — Lord 'F. Cecil, * F. Chaplin 
Steytiing^G, R. Phillips, *H. Ducane 
Stockbridge—*Gtn, Grosvenor, *G. Wil- 
brahaiu 

Sudbury-—'^ J . Wilks, *J, Waldron 
Suffolk — Sir T. Gooch, Sir W. Rowley 
Surrey— Dniisuii, *C. N. Pcillmer 
Sussex — W. Burrell, E. J. Ciirteis 
Tamu'orth — Lord (J. 'Fovvns» nd, W^ Perl 
Tavistock — Loid Ebringtoii, fLord W. 
Russell 

Taunton^’fW . Seymour, *Geueral \V. 
Peachey 

Tewkesbury — J.E. Dowdeswell. J. Martin 
Theiford — L«»rd C. Filzroy, *VV. Baring 
Think — R. Fraiiklaiul, R. G. RuhscII 
7ii^e?Voii~Vise. Sandon, Right Hun. R. 
Ryder 

Totness — fLord Barnard, T.P.Courtuiay 
Tregony — *J, Brougham, fDr, Lushing- 
ton 

Truro— *Lord F. Somerset, *VV.T(>inline 
fPallingford — Col. Hughes, Coi.Ruharts 
fVareham — J. Calcraft, fC. Wall 
fParwwkshire — D. S. Dugdale, F. Law ley 
H^arwtek — Sir C. J. Greville, G. Tome-. 
kPells—C, VV. Taylor, J. i*. Tudway 
fPendover — G. Siiiirh, S, Smith 
/f^#i/ocA— ’Hull. F. Forrester, ♦B. Thomp- 
son 

fPeobley — •Lord W. Thynne, Sir G. 
Cockbuni 

fPestbury — Sir M. M. Lopez, +Sir G. 
Warremler 

West Looe — ♦J. Buller, *C. Bulier 
Westminster — Sir F. Burdett, J. C Hob- 
house 

Westmoreland — Visc.Lowtber, Hon. CuJ. 
Lowtber 

Weymouth, b^c. — T. Buxton, <^Col. Gor- 
don, Right Hon. T. Wallace, M. Ure 
Whitchurch — S. Scott, Hon. H. Towns- 
hend 

Wigan — Col. J. Lindsay, J. A. Hudson 
Wdton — J. H. Penrndilocke, E. Baker 
Wiltshire — "ir J. D Astley, J, Benett 
Winchester — Sir E H. East, P. Mildmay 
Winchilaea-^Hetiiy Brougham, *Lord 
Howick 

Windsor— 5, Ramsbottom, fSir R. H* 
Vivian 

Woodstock — *Lord Blandford, *Lord 
Ashley 
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fVmrctitershir€--Co\, Hoii. B. Lygun, 
Sir T. E. Winnin^^toii 
tVorcester — *0. Robinson, T. H. Davies 
fVoottan Basset — H. G. Phillips 

Sir J. D. Kiii», SirT. Baring 
Yarmouth — C. Rum hold, Hon. G. .^nsoii 
Yarmouth^ Isle of fFight — fLord Bin- 
iiins:, tDr. J. Phillimure 
Yorkshire — Vise. Miltun, tW. Dun com be, 
*F. Wilson, *J. Marshall 
York-^M, Wyvill, *J. Wilson 
SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeenshire — Hon. Capt. VV. Gordon 
Aberdeen^ S;c. — J. Hume 
Anstruther, life , — f J. RalfiMir 
Argyleshire — W. F Campbell 
Ayrshire — Gen. J. Montgomerie 
Ayr, Irvine, ^re.—'F. 1'. Kennedy 
Banffshire — Earl of Fife 
Berwickshire^* Wow, Capt. A. Maitland 
Caithness and Bute — *Hon. Capt. J. 
Sinclair 

Cromtrrlie and Sairnshirc — *D. David* 
6on 

JJumbarfonshire — *J. Campbell, jun. 
J)iiwjriesshire-^ hi\\w. Sir W. J. Hope 
Duwfries, — W. R. K. Douglas 

Dysart, iff . — Sir R. (J. Ferguson 
Bdtntmrfihsiure — Sir G. Clerk 
FAinburgh^Hig^ht Hon. W. Dundas 
Elginsture — Hon. Col. F. W. Grant 
fdytn, ifc, — *Hofi. Gen. A. Duff 
Capt. Wemyss 
Ftirjai's1ur€^\\o\\,\S , R. Maule 
J'ortrose, SCc. — *11. Grant 
(i'lasgrrw, SCc . — A. Campbell 
Iladdhtgtonshire — ^Lord J. Hay 
Inverncsshirc — Bight Hon. C. Grant 
Jedburgh, Sc. — fCoI. A. J. Dalryinple 
KmcardineAiire — *Hori. Col. H. Arbulh- 
not 

Kinrosshire — *Col. G. Cirah.ani 
Jiirkntdbnghi — *11. C. Fergussun 
t .anarkshire-^hoxA A. Hamilton 
JjtnlUhgowshirr — Hon, Sir A. Hiipe 
Sir J. Montgomery 
Peebles, ATc. — ♦A. Hay 
Perthshire — Sir G. Murray 
Perth, Ec —-Hon. H. Lindsay 
Benfrawshire—A. Maxwell, jun. 
Hoss-shire-^^w J, W. Mackeiigie 
Roxburg h ' /tw e— * H . F. Scott 
Selkirf^ftire—^\ E. Lockhart 
Stirlingshire — H. H. Drummond 
Stirling, Sfc, — R. Downie 
Slit her lands hi re — fLord F. L. Gower 
7\nn, 6fc, — Sir H. limes 
tVigionshire — Sir W. Maxwell 
IVigton, &'c.— fJ. H. Low t her 
IRELAND. 

Anlrim’^Mon, Gen. J. B. R. O’Neil* 
f E. M‘Naghten . , , ^ 

Armagh, WMn/y— Hon. H. Caulfield, C. 
Brownlow 

Armagh,botough^\1^:\^^^> Hon. H.Goul- 
burn 


Athlone^^K. Handcock 
Bandon Hn'dSge— fVisc. Duiicannon t 
Belfcut^E^rX of Belfast 
Carlow, county — •T. K aven agh,*H.3r uen 
OifW— ♦Lord Tullamorc 
Caniekjergus — Sir A. ('hicbester 
Cashel — E. J. Collett 
Cavan — H. Maxwell, *A. Saunderson 
Clare — *L. O’Brien* Right Hon. W. V. 
Fitzgerald 

Clonmel^, H. M. Dawson 
Coleraine — Sir J.W. H. Brydges 
Cork, county — Lord Eiinismore, *Hon. 
W. King 

Orife— Sir N. C. Cohburst, Hoii. C H. 
Hutchinson 

Donegal^Yt^vl of Moiintcharles, Geii.G. 
Hart 

Down — •Vise. Castlereagh, Lord A Hill 
Downpatrick — J. VV. Maxwell 
Drogheda — ^P. Van Homrigh 
Dublin, county — Col. H. White, R. W. 
Talbot 

Dublin, city — *Ci. Moore, *fll Giattaii 
Dublin University — Right Hon. W'. 
Plunkett 

Dundalk — •C. Barclay ^ 
Dungannon^W-ow, T. Knox 
Dungarvon — lion. G. Lamb 
JCnnis — •F. Lewis 
Enniskillen — R. Magenis 
Fermanagh-^Cew, M, Arcbdall, Viic. 
Corry 

Galway, counly^L Oaiy» R. Martin 
Galway — *J. O’Hara 
iSTwry'— Right Hon. M. Fitzgerald* *Hoii. 
J. Hare 

/C</(/are— Lord W. C. Fitzgerald, R. 
Latouebe 

Kilkenny, county — Hon. C. H. B. Clarke, 
f Vise. Duncaniiont 
Kilkenny— fi. Doherty 
King*s 'county— W^c, Oxmantown, T. 
Bernard 

Kinsale—*\^ Russell 
J.xttrim—J- M. Clements, S. White 
Limerick, county— Wow, Cul, R. H. Fili- 
gitbon, ’^T. Lloyd 
Limerick — T. S. Rice 
AwAMrue— ^'Capt. H. Meynell 
Londondeny, county— 0, R. Dawson, A. 
R. Stewart 

Londonderry— VC\%hi Hon. Sir G. F. Hill 
Lcmg/brd— Vise. Forbes, Sir G. K, Fether- 
stone 

Louth— d. L. Foster, ♦A. Dawson 
Mallow— *C, D. O Jepbsoii 
Mayo—^, Browne, *Lord Bingliaiii 
A/cifA— Earl of Bective, Sir M. Somer- 
ville 

Monaghan — Hon. H. R. Wesieiira, ’^E. 
J. Shirley 

NJpii^ry— ‘^Hon. J* H. Knox 

X Lord Duiicaiinon is returned for two 
places. 



Promotions and Preferments, 


Portarlingten^, F&rquhAr 
Queen's emnip-^it H. Parnell, Sir C. 
H. Coote 

Roscommen^^Hoo, R. King, A. French 
Koss^ fW. Wigram 

Cooper, Hun. H. King 

Sligo — O. Wynne 

Tipperary-^Hoti. F. A. Prittie, *Capt. 

J. H. Hutchinson 
7Va/«e— Col. J. CufFe 


TV’ene— Hon. H. Corry, Col. W. Stewart 
fhiterfordi county — R. Power, *H. V. 
Stewart 

fPateiford^^y^ht Hon. Sir J. Newport 
fVesimeath — *G. Rochfort, *8. M. Tuite 
fPexfordt crmn/y— Vise. Stopforcl, R. 
Carew 

JVerftn'd — *AJmiral H. Evans 
fVicklow — Hon. G. L. Proby, J. Grattan 
Hun. G. Ponsunby 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS 


Gazette Promotions. 

July 4. The following to be Consuls : 

^To Smyrna, F. Werry, Esq.; in 

Egypt, H. T. Liddell, Esa. ; at Boulogne, 
W. Hamilton, Esq. ; at Messina, W. W. 
Barker, Esq. ; at I^yonne, i. V. Harvey, 
Esq. ; and for the Departments of Calvados, 
La Manche, and Isle et Vilaine, W. Ogilby, 
Esq. 

July 7* F. Cliatfield, Esq. to be Consul at 
Memel. 

July 1 1 . Catherine, wife of the Right 
Hon. James Fitzgerald, to liear the name, 
style, and title of Baroness Fitzgerald and 
Vescy, of Clare and Inchicronan, with the 
dignity of a Baron to descend to the heirs 
male of her body by the said Right Hon. J. 
Fitzgerald. 

H^ilehall, July 14. Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
Principal Painter to his Mojesty, and Presi* 
dent of the Royal Academy, to wear the 
Royal Order of the Legion of Honour which 
his Most Christian Majesty had conferred on 
him. 

July 16. Col. Sir Henry Pynn, Knt. late 
a Brig.- Gen. in the Portuguese army, to wear 
the insignia of a Kniglit Com. of the Royal 
Portuguese Military Order of the Tower and 
Sword, conferred on him by his Most Faith- 
ful Majesty John the Vlth. 

July 19. Major Henry Willock, £. I. C. 
late Charge d* Affaires to the Court of Persia, 
to wear the Persian order of the Lion and 
Sun of the first class, with which his Mb* 
jesty the Shah of Persia was pleased to honor 
him for his services in the field. 

July 4. French ships to import into any 
of the British possessions in the West In- 
dies and America, from the dominions of his 
Most Christian Majesty, the following arti- 
cles, being the produce of such dominions, 
on a duty, ad valorem, the amount of such 
dn^ OB importation not to exceed 7l, lOs. 


BIR 


per cent. viz. : — Wheat, flour, biscuit, 
bread, meal, neas, beans, rye, callavances, 
oats, barley, Indian corn, rice shingles, red 
oak staves or heading, white oak staves or 
heading, wood, lumber, wood hoops, live 
stock, hay and straw, coin and bullion, dia- 
monds, salt, fruit and vegetahhs fresh, and 
cotton wool. 

July 14. The old Iriph Copper Coinage 
to be current until it is called in, at the 
same rate with the new Copper Coinage ; 
that is, as the 12th instead of the 13th part 
of a shilling. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. J. Beesly, Feckenbam V. co. Wore. 
Rev. Edm. Cartwright, Ferring Preb. in 
Chichester Cath. 

Rev. E. H. Cropley, Wicken P. C. co. Camb. 
Rev. G. B. Dawson, Tullow C. Ireland. 

Rev. C. W. Doyne, Fethard R. Ireland. 

Rev. C. Fenwick, Wexford C. Ireland. 

Rev. W. Hickey, Kilcormack R. Ireland. 
Rev, W. Levett, Bray V. Berks. 

F.ev, — Malpas, Awre V. co. Gloucester. 
Rev. W, S. Marvin, Shawbury V. Salop. 
Rev. .J. Miller, Whitechurch R. 

Rev. H. Newlaud, Kilkevan R. withBannow 
V. Ireland. 

Rev. J. Porter, St. John’s R. Bristol 
Rev. R. Sanders, Tibberton R. co. Wore. 
Rev. R. Smith, Churchdown P. C. co. Glouc. 
Rev. A. Townsend, Easthampstead R. Berks. 
Rev, S. Williams, Magor and Redwick V. 
CO. Monmouth. 

Civil Preferments. 

Rev. J. Beesly, Master of Feckenhain 
School. 

Rev. T. Bonney, Master of Hugeley Free 
Grammar School. 

Rev.T. Evans, Under Master of the College 
School, Gloupester. 

THS. 


July 1 . The wife of Benj. Rouse, esq. of 
New Bridge-st. London, a son.— 3. The 
wife of G. Cave, of Qleve Dale, Bristol, a 
dau.— — 8. At the Rilctoiy House, Routh, 
the wife of the Rev. J. L. Hutchinson, a 
0 OB.— 11 * At Thame, the wife of G. 

Walceman, esq. a 8on.« 13. The wife of 

John Crosse^ esq. of Hull, a dau.— At 


Powick Court, Wore, the wife of John So- 
merset Russell, esq. a son and heir. At 

Athlone, the wife of Major Turner, R. H. A. 
a son.-—*— J 7. At Steventon Rectory, Hants, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. KnighU a dau. 
—The wife of Rev. Harry Farr Yeatman, 
of Btock House, Dorset, • son. 
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MARRIAGES. 


June • AtBerliny James Aniieslcy, esq. 
Consul at Barcelona, to the Baroness Cle- 
mentine, dau. of the Baron of Brnckhausen« 
Minister of State, and formerly Prussian 

Ambassador at Paris. 22. Charles, eld. 

son of Rev. Benj. Hutchinson, Vicar of 
Kirk Burton, to Annette Matilda, dau. of 

Rev. Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing. At Bil- 

lingham, John Holt Skinner, esq. of Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, to Anne, only child of Robert 
Appleby, esq. of Roseville, Durham —23. 
At Backwell, Som., John Barton, esq. of 
Lincoln*s Inn, to Maria, dau. of late Ed«v. 

Homer, esq. of West Town. 24. George 

Newbery, esq. to Anna Maria, dau. of late 
Edw. Woolls, esq of Farringdon, Hants. 
—At St. George, Han.-sq. Bright, eld. 
son of Win. Smith, esq. of Kensington Gore, 
to Mary Ann, second dau. ; and Fred. Leigh- 
ton, M.D. to Augusta Sara, third dau. of 
late Geo. Augustus Nash, esq. of Finsbury- 

sq. 28. At Exeter, the Rev. John Sco- 

hell. Rector of Southover, Sussex, to Eliaa, 
eldest dau. of late Wm. Land, esq. of Haync 
House, Devon. ^At Islington, Nath. Ma- 

son, esq. of Burton-crescent, to Harriet- 
Anne, eldest dau. of Lancelot Naslofie, esq. 

of Highbury Lodge, Midd. 2.0. At Clap- 

ham, John 11. Cattley, esq. of York, to 
Frances Dorothy, eldest dau. of late Thus. 
Cattley, es(|, of Clapham.— At Buckland, 
Lieut. Geo. S. Dyer, R. N. son of John 
Dyer, esq. of the Admiralty, to Adelaide, 
dnu. of John Williams, esq. of Elm Grove, 

Southsea. .SO. At Glenlee, N. B. the 

Chief of Clanronald, to the Right Hon. Lady 

Ashburton At Combeflorey, Som. the 

Rev. Hugh Welman Helyar, Rector of 
Sutton Bingham, to Honoria, dau. of late 
John Perring, esq. of Combeflorey. 

Latehj, At Featherstonc, Yorksh. George 
Foot, esq. of Torr, Devon, Capt. R. A. to 
Miss Duroure, dau. of late Col. Duroure, 
Coldstream Guards, and niece of Sir Edm. 

Mark Winn, hart. At Seend, Wilts, W. 

Sainsbury, juu. of Corsham, M. D. to Ann, 
only sister of W. H. Ludlow, esq. of Lin- 
coln's Inn. ^At St. Mary’s church, Bath- 

wick, the Rev. Harvey Marriott, rector of 
Claverton, and of Winifred House, Bath, to 
Caroline, fifth dau. of late Wm.T. Paterson, 

esq. of Devonshire-place. ^At St. Pan- 

eras New Church, John Shinkwin, esq. to 
Ann, eldest dau. of iate Thos. Sherwood, 
esq. of Inner Temple. 

July 4. At Newington, Lieut. Glassen, 
of R. M. to Cecilia, only surviving dau. of 
late Sir John Mouat Keith, bart. and sister 
to present Capt. Sir Geo. Mouat Keith, 
bart. R. N.> " ■ A t Therfield, the Rev. B. 
Nicols, to Isabella, third dau. of Rev. J. 
Loathes, of Therfield Rectory, Herts.— 
At Cardiff^ Tlios. Congreve Robe; esq. R.A. 


second son of late Sir W. Rube, to Eliia, 
only dau. of late Wm. Richards, esq. of 
Cardiff.— 5. At St, Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. 
Col. Austin, of Kippingtou, Kent, to Caro- 
line Cath. dau. of W. Manning, esq. M. P. 
of Comlie Bank.-— —At Oldbury, near Bridg- 
north, Rich. Foley, eldest son of Archd. 
Onslow, to Cath. second dau. of Maior 

Blacker. 6’. At White Parish, Hen. Wm. 

Mason, esq. of Beel House, Amersham, to 
Horatia, fourth dau. of Geo. Matcham, esq. 
and niece to Lord Nelson. 8. At Lewis- 

ham, the Rev. Henry James Wharton, of 
Seal, in Kent, to Caroline, dau. of late Mavow 
Mynell Mayow, of Sydenham. At Ken- 

sington, Lieut.-col. Jas. George, 37th reg. 
E. T. C. to Agnes Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. 

B. Kennett. John Yorke, esq.of Thrap- 

ston, Northamp. to Ellinor Lockwood, only 

dau. of Rev. W. Lockwood May dwell. 

At St. James’s, Chas. Julius Berguer, esq. 
late of 15th Hussars, youngest son of the 
Rev. D. Berguer, B. D. Rector of Everley, 
Wilts, to Eliz. only dau. of John Cave, esq. 
of Brentry, Glouc. At St. James’s, Ma- 

jor-Gen. Sir Henry F. Bouverie, to Mrs. 
Wilbraham, youngest dau. ofiate Lewis Mon- 

tolieu, esq. At Weymouth, Benj. Goad, 

esq. of Wimpole-str. to Anne Eliz. only dau. 
of late Robert Hill, esq Comm. Gen. at the 

Mauritius. 12. Abel Smith, esq. M. P. 

to Frances Anne, youngest dau. of Gen. Sir 
Harry Calvert, hart.— — 18. At Lewisham, 
Gen. Selby, esq. of Southampton-st. Strand, 
to Emmeline Paris, dau. of G. M. Bird, esq. 

of Dartmouth Lodge, near Sydenham. 

At Rodcliffe, Lane. Francis, eldest son of 
late Edm. Burton, esq. of Daventry, to 
Sophia Alethea, youngest dau. of late Wm. 

Norris, M. D. of Cottingham. At Edg- 

baston, the Rev. J. Forsnall, Fellow of Ex- 
eter Coll. Oxf. to Prances, only dau. of Rich. 

Smith, esq. of Harborne Heath, Warw. 

At Berry Pomeroy, Devon, John Lukin, esq. 
of Mecklenburgh-sq. to Eliz. Bent, second 

dnu. of Christ. Fnrwell, esq.of Totness. 

At Thorpe, the Rev. John Steele, of Ips- 
wich, to Susanna, sixth dau. of late John 

Benson, esq. 14. At St. Andiew's, Hol- 

born, Wm. Davis, esq. of East Chickerell, 
Dors, to Eliz. dau. of Anth. Robinson, esq. 

of Hatton^rden. 19. At Manchester, 

the Rev. £ B- Shaw, Incumbent of St. 
Matthew’s Church, to Eliz. second dau. of 
Benj. Williams, esq. of Walness-bank.— 
20. At All Souls, Marylebone, Sir Charles 
Smith, bart. of Suttons, Essex, to Mary, 
second dau. of Wm. Gosling, eio* of Port- 
land-place.-— At St. George’s, nanover-sq. 
Wm. Bulkeley Glasse, esq. to Maryanns 
Parmynter, only dau. of late Rev. Thomas 
•AcUand, D.D. Rector of Christ Church, 
Surrey. 
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Sir Thos.-Stamford Raffles, Knt. 

Jtdy 6. At his residence at Highwood, 
Middlesex, Sir Thomas 'Stamford Raffles, 
Knt. aged 45. He had passed the preceding 
day in the bosom of his family, and, ex* 
cepting a bilious attack under which he 
had laboured for some days, there was no* 
thing in his appearance to create the least 
apprehension tnat the fatal hour was so near. 

Sir Stamford had retired to rest on the 
Tuesday evening between ten and eleven 
o'clock, his usual hour when in the country. 
On the following morning at five o’clock, it 
being discovered that he iiad left his room 
before the time at which he generally rose, 
six o'clock. Lady R. immediately rose, and 
found him lying at the bottom of a flight of 
stairs, in a state of complete insensibility. 
Medical aid was promptly procured, and 
every means resorted to, to restore ani- 
mation, but the vital spark had fled. The 
body was ojiencd, under the direction of Sir 
Everard Home, the same day, who pro> 
nounced his death to have been caused by 
an apoplectic attack beyond the controul of 
all human power. It was likewise apparent, 
that the sufferings of the deceased must for 
some time past have been most intense. 
His constitution had suffered much during 
his long residence in India, and in the 
anxious and zealous discharge of the im- 
portant duties which devolved upon him 
there. 

At an early age this gentleman entered 
< the service of the East India Company, 
as a clerk in the secretary's ofiice on 
their home establishment ; in which situa- 
tion his talents attracted the favourable 
notice of the Court of Directors. He conti- 
nued there till the year 1805, when Pulo 
Penang, an island in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, having been ceded to the Company, 
was formed into a Government, with a civil > 
and military establishment, and designated 
Prince of Wales island. Asa maik of the 
Court's favour towards Mr. Raffles they con- 
ferred upon him the appointment of Assist- 
ant Secretary to this Government ; and he 
accordingly proceeded with Governor Dun- 
das and the rest of the civil establishment 
to the place of their destination. 

On his arrival in India Mr. Raffles applied 
himself to the study of the Malay lan- 
guage, which is the vernacular dialect of 
almost all the Eastern islands. This study 
he prosecuted with remarkable success, and 
tliereby recommended hinoself to the fkvor- 
able opinion and distinguished regard of 
the Governor and Council, who in March 
1 807 appointed him their Secretary ; uniting 
witW the duties of this c^ce those of Re- 
gistrar to their Recordex^Court. 


His taste and intellectual habits led him 
to connect with his official engagements 
scientific and literary pursuits, and the 
intense application of his mind to these, 
in a debilitating atmosphere, soon induced 
severe indisposition, such as compelled him 
early in the year 1808 to retire to Malacca. 
When his health was a little re-established 
he applied himself to the investigation of 
the history, resources, and localities of that 
place, communicating the result of his en- 
quiries to the Government of Prince of 
Wales Island; and it is generally allowed, 
that by a timely representation of some cir- 
cumstances, till then unknown or not duly 
considered, he prevented the alienation of 
Malacca from the Rritish crown. 

In 1810 the fame of this gentleman's 
talents and character had reached Calcutta, 
where it obtained for him the appointment 
of Agent of the Governor General with the 
Malay States. 

In the same year the annexation of Hol- 
land to France having virtually placed at the 
disposal of the latter power the valuable and 
extensive possessions of the Dutch in the 
Eastern seas, it was deemed opedient that 
the large island of Java should, without delay, 
he brought under the dominion of Great 
Britain. For this purpose Lord Minto, the 
Governor General of India, caused an arma- 
ment to be fitted out in the jiorts of India, 
and proceeded with the expedition in person. 
Mr. littflles, who had been consulted in its 
very earliest stage, and who had gone to 
Calcutta for the purpose of affording to the 
Governor General all possible assistance and 
information respecting it, accompanied his 
Lordshi)) as a member of his family. 

The Uritish fleet, consisting, in vessels 
of all descriptions, both Eurojieun and Na- 
tive, of ninety sail, arrived in the Straits of 
Malacca, in the inemth of June 1811, and, 
early in August following, appeared before 
the city of Batavia, the principal settlement 
of the Dutch on Java, which speedily sur- 
rendered to the British troops. 

The conquest of Batavia, and nitimutcly 
<»f Java, au island containing a population 
of six millions of souls, and divided into 
thirty residencies, under powerful chiefs, ap- 
pears to have l>eeu effected with unparralleled 
ease and expedition, hy means of the skilful 
arrangements of the British Government, 
seconded hy the gallantry of his Majesty's 
and the Company’s troops. So sensible' 
was Lord Minto of the valuable assistance 
which his Lordship had received from Mr. 
Raffles, both in the preliminary arrange- 
lueats of this expedition, and in the ultimate 
execution of the enterprize, that be nomi- 
nated that gentleman to the high and im- 
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porunt ttation of Liiutbmant Gov error 
or Java> ** as an acknowladgmeDt of those 
services* and in consideration of his peculiar 
fitness for that office." 

Mr. Raffles took charge of this Govern- 
ment on the 11th Sept. 1811* and held it 
till the 15th March 1816. 

As the limits of the present memoir 
will not admit of a minute examination 
or detail of all the measures of his ad- 
ministration on this island, it must suf- 
fice to notice some of its more prominent 
features, by which it will be apparent that 
few men have evinced greater energy of cha- 
racter, or have displayed a larger share of 
benevolence in the performance of the duties 
of so elevated a station, or have better de- 
served that popularity which was the reward 
of his public life. 

The commencement of his official career 
as Lieutenant Governor of Java, was dis- 
turbed by unavoidable hostilities with the 
treacherous Ciiicf of Palembang, and the 
Sultnn of Djocjocarta. These powers were 
speedily suiipresscd, and having brought the 
war with tfiem to a successful termination, 
he investigated the internal resources of the 
island, and carefully examined into the cha- 
racter and dis)}Ositions of its inhabitants, 
with a view equally to the advancement of 
his country's interests and the moral im- 
provement of the colonists. He soon disco- 
vered that a renovation of the whole economy 
of the Government would he necessary in the 
prosecution of his benevolent designs. He 
did not, however, on that account abandon 
the undertaking, but as a preliminary step 
he compiled, with the assistance of some 
able artists, a statistical survey and map of 
Java. This work has since been presented 
to the public iii two quarto volumes, which 
include many important documents relative 
to tlie history of the colony ; and is now, 
alas ! owing to his early and lamented re- 
moval from the present scene, the chief 
memorial of his literary attainments. It 
made its appearance early in 18i?, dis- 
plays great industry and love of science, 
and al)ounds with evidences of the ad- 
vantages which he derived in the prosecu- 
tion of such on undertaking, from the 
facilities his high official character afforded 
him. The History of Java, although the 
only, or nearly the only, literary memorial 
of Sir Tisomas Stamford Raffles, will pro- 
bably be an imperishable monument of his 
fame. 

Having formed some considerable ac- 
quaintance with the people who were en- 
trnsted to his care, he commenced a revision 
of the judicial system of tlie colony. This> 
undertaking afforded much scope for the ex- 
ercise of his active and enlightened genius, 
and Win pursued with considerable success. 
So early as the year 1814 he had matured, 
and ha then made public, a clear and simple 
code oflaawB or Reguktioni for the general 


administration of justiot amoag the Ja- 
vanese, whereby he effected several etsential 
reforms, as well in the European courts of 
justice, os in the magistracy established at 
Bstovia, Samarong, and Sourabayb. He 
fully succeeded in revising and modifying the 
practice of the former courts on the mild 
and just principles of the British constitu- 
tion ; ana finally introduced into the colony 
that palladium of English liberty the trial 
by jury. 

Among the several laws and regulations 
which were established during the govern- 
ment of Mr. Raffles on Java, the act of the 
British Parliament, declaring the slave trade 
to be a felony, was made a colonial law. 

A general registry of slaves was also intro- 
duced, and other measures adopted, with 
the concurrence of the principal inhabitants, 
which contemplated the final extinction of 
slavery on the island : and when called 
upon to resign the government, fore- 
seeing that this object would be for a time 
defeated, hy the restoration of the colony 
to the King of the Netherlands, and in the 
hope of interesting his successors in its 
final accomplishment, he established a volun- 
tary society of persons friendly to the mea- 
sore, which he designated the ** Java Bene- 
volent Society." 

With a view to the revenue and coui- 
mercial administration of Java, he first ex- 
plored, with almost unequalled diligence and 
sagacity, the natural resources of the 
island, and then encouraged the greatest 
freedom of commercial intercourse between 
that colony and all foreign states. He 
formed three dependant residencies; one 
on each of the islands of Borneo and Banca, 
and one in Japan. This was done with 
a view to promote a traffic in the va- 
luable minerals which are the staple articles 
of those settlements ; the great importance 
of which he first ascertained by employing 
able mineralogists to examine and report 
u])un them, and then encouraged the resort 
of Chinese labourers to work the mines. 

The Literary and Scientific Society of 
Java also owes its existence to Mr. Raffles, 
who presided over it from its institution till 
he quitted the colony. 

It ought not to occasion much surprize, 
that in some of his measures this distin- 
guished individual was opposed during their 
progress by his immediate contemporaries, 
and that a few of them should have been 
considered as of doubtful policy by his su- 
periors. Those who will be at the pains to 
reflect upon the deranged state of the affairs 
of the colony when he was appointed to tVia 
government of it, its geographical eaptnie, 
and the extent of the powers and the large dn- 
cretion with which it was found necessary to 
invest him, as well at the depraved cha- 
racter of the native governments in his 
vicinity, will rather feel surprized that Kit 
meaeuns should !mivo been in genera! so un- 
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•ke6n(ionAble> and iuccmiIqI. In addition 
Ho tM ordinary obstacles in the way of a 
proiperoui colonial administration, his youth 
exposed him to an unusual share of jealous 
competition, and he bad the mortification 
to find somA of those to whom he looked for 
« approbation and support, but too accessible 
to hostile influence. In these trying cir* 
cumstanees he appears, during the remain- 
der of the life of Lord Mlnto, to have re- 
posed, with unshaken confidence, on the 
friendship and patronage of that nobleman, 
who on quitting Bengal in October 1813, 
gave him the strongest assurances of undi- 
minished confidence, a confidence, his Lord- 
ship declared, which had been greatly en- 
hanced by the eminent success of his admi- 
nistration) and by the display which it had 
afforded of such qualifications as could alone 
command success. 

In his official communications, Mr.Raffles 
appears to have been frank and undisguised. 
While he held the situation of Lieutenant 
Governor of Java, he avowed that his 
object in all his measures was, in connection 
with commercial advantage to his country, 
to effiset a change in the habits of life, and 
to improve the moral character and condi- 
tion of the piratical inhabitants of the 
Eastern Islands. The candid avowal of 
these views, obtained fur him the approval 
and commendation even of those who ques- 
tbned the policy of his proceedings. It was 
acknowledged, that to extend the blessings 
of civilization and regular government to a 
people whose mural and political condition 
was BO little advanced as that of the iuha- 
bitants of the Eastern Islands, was an object, 
worthy of the contemplation of the most 
anUghtened statesman. 

l%c gentleman appointed to relieve Mr. 
Raffles from the government of Java was 
Mr. Fendall, of the Bengal civil service. 
To him he accordingly resigned it in March 
1816 , and returned to England, where his 
earliest attention was given to the ariange- 
ment of the materials for his ** History of 
Java,** already mentioned, and the publica- 
tion of that work. On presenting a copy of 
the ** History of Java*’ to his late Majesty, 
that eminent patron of merit was pleased to 
confer on him the honour of knighthood. 

Mr. Raffles had been provisionally ap- 
pointed to the Residency of Fort Marlbro* 
or Bencoolen, the seat of the English Go- 
vernment on the Island of Sumatra, in 1813. 
Thu appointment was confirmed in October 
1817 » nud Sir Thomas-Stamford Raffles re- 
turned to India in the following month, with 
the designation of LieuTENANT-GovERNOR 
of Fort Marlboro', a title conferred on 
him by the Court of Directors as a special 
mark of their favour. 

On the 23d March 1818 he arrived at 
Bencoolen, and took charge of his Govern- 
jRtnt. 

It if well known that this ReiideRcy 


was one of the East India Company’s 
earliest possessions, and having been 
formed on the bad principles which pre- 
vailed at the time when the Company first 
took possession of it, was for more th/iii 
a century cursed with all the abominations 
which attend the system of colonial slavery. 
Its population during that period consisted 
of a few demoralized Europeans, a small 
number of half-domesticated Malays, and a 
considerable body of native African slaves 
called Caffres, whose wasting numbers were 
from time to time recruited by the importa- 
tion of fresh victims, obtained at an enor- 
mous expence. Of the latter description of 
persons the Company possessed a cunsi- 
able establishment, and all the other Eu- 
ropeans resident in the settlement were of 
course accustomed to the anomalous luxury 
of slave service and property in human flesh. 

The whole history of this settlement, if 
correctly written, would give an instructive 
view of the misery, folly, and commercial 
disappointment which are the concomitants 
of this system. It is beyond all question 
that for many years Bencoolen afforded to 
its possessors no commercial advantage ; on 
the contrary, by a reference to the annual 
Parliamentary statements of the East India 
Company’s affairs, it will appear that for the 
forty years last past, it entailed upon them an 
annual loss, amounting frequently to more 
than one hundred thousand pounds. 

Yet it must he acknowledged that the 
spirit of enterprise was not backward to sug- 
gest plans, nor that of speculation to essay 
means, by which it was presumed the colony 
might eventually he rendered productive to 
its owners ; but as the execution of ail these 
plans rested on compulsory unremunerated 
labour, and property in the persons of men, 
the uniform result was disappointment, 
failure, and loss of capital. 

When Sir Thomas-Stamford Raffles first 
took charge of this government, he found 
the settlement in the utmost poverty and 
wretchedness ; for religious worship, or fur 
the administration of justice, scarcely any 
provision existing, and education almost 
totally disregarded : on the other hand, 
gaming and cock-fighting, not only per- 
mitted, but publicly patronised by the Go- 
vernment. There was, in fact, neither se- 
curity for person or property to be found. 
Murders were daily committed, and rob- 
beries perpetrated, which were never traced, 
nor indeed attempted to be traced; and 
profligacy and immorality obtruded them- 
selves every where. In addition to these 
disgusting features, the oppression andf de- 
bauchery which naturally spring from the 
system of slavery, and are peculiar to it, filled 
up the frightful picture ot misrule which this 
new connection presented to its Lieutenant- 
Governor on his arrival. Not only were 
his prospects cheerless and discouraging in 
the respects already meptioned, but he had 
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to associate withi and seek co-operation 
from, men who bad long acted under this 
system, so diametrically opposed to his own 
views, and who might therefore be reason- 
ably supposed disinclined, through habit, to 
acquiesce in tbe changes which it would be 
his wish to introduce. 

Entering on his career of public duty at 
Bencoolen under sucli inauspicious circum- 
stances, he nevertheless formed with cool- 
ness, and pursued with steadiness and per- 
severance, his plans of reform. He appears 
to have given his earliest attention to the 
subject of forced service and slavery. Of 
the former he traced the history with great 
accuracy : the Malay law stipulated, it ap- 
peared, that after the decease of a debtor 
his children, in the first instance, and, after 
their death, the village to which he be- 
lf>nged, should be still liable for the debt. 
Thus not only the original contractors were 
rendered slave debtors, as they are termed, 
but their offspring, and eventually the peo- 
ple in general, were reduced to the same 
hapless statu. Under the jdca of recover- 
ing debts, and considering the people as 
debtors, they were compelled to work ; and 
as the colony, in fact, contained no equit- 
ef)Ie court for tbe impartial adjudication of 
all the numberless questions which would 
constantly arise between debtor and cre- 
ditor, the system in its operation became 
one of lawless violence and oppression on 
tbe one hand, and i)f constantly recurring, 
though but too frequently hopeless, resist- 
ance on the other. 

Of African slaves, or Caffres, the pro> 
perty of Government, there were, when Sir 
Thomas Stamford Kofiies arrived (men, 
women, and childrou), upwards of two hun- 
dred ; being mostly the children of slaves 
originally piirclmscd by the East India Com- 
pany : that mode of keeping up or augment- 
ing their nuinher having of course been dis- 
continued, in obedience to the act of the 
British legislature which abolished the slave 
trade. The Caffres had been considered as 
indis])ensnble for the duties of the place ; 
they were employed in loading and unload- 
ing the Company’s ships, and other hard 
work, for which free labourers might have 
been engaged with great advantage to tbe 
employer. N(» care was taken of the morals 
of the Caffies; in consequence of which 
most of them were dissolute and depraved, 
the women living in promiacunus intercourse 
with the public convicts. This, it was stated, 
was permitted for the purpose of ** keeping 
up the breed ;** but tbe children, in the few 
cases where children were produced, were 
left to a state of nature, vice, and wretched- 
ness ; and the whole establishment bad fur 
many years been on the decline, both as it 
respects numbers and efficiency. 

Yet were there not wanting persons in 
Bencoolen as in England, who eulogised this 
Gent. Mao. tAt/ty, I82fi. 

il 


system as the perfection of human policy, 
and > asserted that the Company*! Camree 
were happier than .free men. Such were 
not the views of Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, who, fully convinced of the com" 
trary, caused tbe whole of the Company's 
slaves to he brought before the first Assem* 
hly of the native Chiefs of Sumatra that took 
place after his arrival, and after explaining to 
them the principles and views of the British 
Government with regard to the abolition of 
slavery generally, he gave to each of the 
slaves a certificate of freedom. To the old 
and infirm, small stipends were also allotted 
for subsistence during the remainder of their 
lives. This measure made a considerable 
impression at the time, and promieed to be 
followed by the most favourable results. 
Indeed Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles conti- 
nued long enough at Bencoolen to enjoy 
the satisfaction of passing a regulation with 
the entire concurrence of the native chiefs, 
by which slavery was eventually abolished, 
and the laws regarding debtors, so mo- 
dified as to render them consistent with 
the principles of the British Government. 

Many other important reforms were ef- 
fected by this gentleman during his residence 
at Bencoolen, of which the. following call 
foj^articular notice. 

The revenues arising to the Government 
from the gaming and cock-fighting farms 
were relinquished, and these vicious sports 
prohibited. 

The property in the soil was recognized, 
and the relation between the chiefs of dis- 
tricts and the cultivating classes adjusted. 
For a forced cultivation of the soil was sub- 
stituted a free cultivation ; the consequence 
of which was a considerable extension of 
agriculture, and a rapid and successful pro- 
gress in tbe cultivation of coffee, sugar, pep- 
{ier, and rice. Particular encouragement was 
given to the cultivation of grain, with a 
view of rendering the settlement inde- 
pendent of foreign supplies. To the en- 
lightened mind of Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles nothing appeared more absurd, than 
to allow the inhabitants of an isolated co- 
lony like Fort Marlboro', needlessly to de- 
pend for their daily supply of food upon all 
the contingencies which attend importation 
from distant countries. 

The police of Bencoolen, tli^n which 
scarcely any thing could be mure defective 
when he took charge of the government, un- 
derwent several important modifications and 
improvements. In the absence of any adequate 
judicial authority, empowering him to 
under the sanction of tne King and British 
Parliament, he obtained from the chiefs of 
the country a provisional treaty, which au- 
thorized him on behalf of the 'Company, to 
admiaister the country according ta equity, 
justice, and good policy. Under the sanc- 
tion of this treaty, he presided in a lucaC 
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iuftitution criled the Pangerane’e Court, 
and With the aesistance of the wiefs, dis- 
posed of all questions respecting property or 
police which were brought before him. By 
these meatures confidence between the 
European settlers and natives was restored, 
so as to. render it practicable for him to re- 
peal an old regulation, wiiich prohibited the 
inhabitants from wearing their cresses and 
Other weapons within the town of Marlboro. 

The Lieutenant-Governor also dismissed 
the mounted body guard, which had been in 
attendance on the chief authority, and re« 
duced the military centinels. “ Thus,” he 
observes, in a letter to a friend, “ by sliew- 
ing the confidence 1 personally placed in the 
inhabitants, I seemed to raise them in 
their own estimation, and in some degree to 
relieve them from the listlessness in which I 
found them. And now that the gaming and 
cock-fighting farms are discontinued, and 
an idea is gone abroad that every one may 
reap the fruits of his own industry, I have 
reasons to hope the day is not far distant, 
when 1 may be able to place the Malayan 
character in a different light to that in 
which it has been for many years viewed.” 

The last to be here noticed, but certainly 
not the least important measure of his ad> 
ministration on Sumatra, was the establish- 
ment of native schools at Bencoolen, and 
the steps taken by him to ensure their esta- 
blishment throughout the country in every 
direction. He had long been well known as 
the uncompromising friend of universal edu- 
cation. In the year 1819 he entered largely 
into the discussion of the subject, in an 
excellent but yet unpublished memoir, 
which he submitted, through the superior 
authorities in India, to the Court of Directors 
in England. Of this paper it would be im- 

} )ossibie here to give an analysis. It deve- 
opes the views of a benevolence, which em- 
braced the whole Eastern Archipelago ; 
contains much valuable information respect- 
ing that coXintry and the character of the 
people ; and supports the plans of the 
writer by reasonings which appear to be 
unanswerable. The general measure receiv- 
ed the sanction of the authorities in Eng- 
land, and he was allowed to carry his plans 
of education into execution at Bencoolen. 

While Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles held 
this Government, (favourable as peace was to 
the chief object of his ambition, the moral 
improvement irf the colonists,) he had not the 
felicity of enjoying it altogether without in- 
terruption. Some proceedings of the Dutch 
Commissioners, in connection with the 
Sultan of Palembang, drew from him a 
spirited remonstrance against measures 
which he considered to be of the nature of 
encroachments on the rights or possessions 
of his country. This discussion involved 
him fur a considerable time in an anxious 
snd laborious correspondence, in which he 


asserted, with manly firmness and dignity, 
the fair pretensions of Great Britain. 

With a view to the extension of the 
British interests and the honour of the 
British name in the Eastern Seas, while he 
held this government, be also projected and 
executed, two measures unconnected with 
its details, which it will be proper here to 
notice. 

The first of these measures was the con- 
clusion of a treaty or treaties, with the 
Chiefs of a small Island, situated off the 
South coast of Sumatra, called Ptilo A^cas. 
This treaty was a measure rather of bene- 
volence than of policy. The inhabitants 
of the island, who rank among the most 
beautiful and well-formed specimens of the 
human family, have from that very circum- 
stance, excited the cupidity of almost all 
the Mahoinedan Chiefs in the neighbour- 
hood, who it is believed have been 
Jong in the practice of trading to this 
Island for slaves, and the most shocking 
scenes of plunder and rapine have been the 
necessary consequence. So extensive has 
been the traffic in the ill-starred inhabitants 
of Pulo NeaSf that Neas slaves are well 
known all over the East, and highly prized 
for their superior comeliness and artless 
manners, which qualities have every where 
obtained for them the hif^hest price. It was 
chiefly for the purpose of putting an end to 
this hateful traffic, in connection with some 
not very great commercial advantages which 
it was thought would result from the ar- 
rangement, that Sir Thomas Stamford Raf- 
fles took the island under British protection 
by a treaty ; which was never confirmed. 

The other measure just referred to, was 
the establishment of a British settlement on 
the island of Singapori., situated at the 
Southern extremity of the Maylayan Pe- 
ninsula. While this measure was under 
discussion, some diversity of opinion ex- 
isted as to its expediency; but respecting 
which the superior discernment of Sir T. 
S. Raffles left no doubt upon his mind. He 
therefore, early in the year 1819, charged 
himself with the responsibility of proceeding 
in person direct from Prince of Wales 
Island, whither he had been to consult with 
its Governor, and in the course of not more 
than ten days from his quitting Penang, viz. on 
the 29 th of Feb. 1819 , succeeded in hoisting 
the British flog upon Singapore, which he 
declared a free port. 

The best commendation of this enterprise is 
its surprising success, which more than realiz- 
ed even the sanguine expectations of its pro- 
jector. Experience has proved that Singa- 
pore is peculiarly eligibly situated with rela- 
tion to the whole eastern Archipelago, to 
China and to India, for an extended com- 
merce, if held as a free port under British 
protection. 

Its population, previously to its occupa* 
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tion for this purpose, did not amount to 
more than tivo hundred souls; but in less 
than two years from that date, it exceeded 
te?t thousand. During this period (two 
years), not less than 2889 vessels are stated 
to have entered the port, of which 383 were 
owned and commanded by Europeans, and 
2506* by natives. Their united tonnage 
exceeded 200,000 tons. The value of its 
commerce in the first two years was esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 dollars, lii the year 
1822 it had augmented to 8,56*8,171 dol- 
lars, and in 1823, to 13,26*8,397 dollars. 
The natives of all the neighbouring states 
resorted to it in abundance, with goods or 
bullion, and many of them have erected 
houses and large warehouses on the island. 

For the guverniDcnt of this settlement, a 
few simple hut highly important regulations 
were framed; and fur the immediate preser- 
vation of order, and protection of persons 
and property, a local magistracy was in- 
stituted hy Sir 'J'homas Stamford liaffles ; 
the magistrates to act under the Resident 
who was the representative of the British 
Government upon tlu^ island. They were 
selected frenn such British* inhabitants as 
wore of the greatest influence and resjiecta- 
hiiity in the settlement, whose names iverc 
enrolled for that purpose. They held the 
Resident's commission, takbg it in turns 
to act as sitting magistrates ; and once in a 
quarter, or oftener, as occasion might re- 
require, to hold a meeting of the nature of 
quarter sessions, for the hearing and decid- 
ing of cases which might exceed the autho- 
rity of a single magistrate, and doing all 
such things as are usually done at quarter 
sessions in England, as far as the object and 
nature of that institution could be consider- 
ed a})plicahle to the circumstances of the 
settlement. 

For the adjustment of small debts, the 
magistrates were empowered to decide In a 
summary manner within a limited amount : 
and tlie assistant to the Resident was autho- 
rised to perform the duties of Notary Public. 

It being expedient that an authority 
should exist for the enactment from time to 
time of such local laws and regulations as 
the circumstances of the settlement might 
require, the Resident was empowered to 
pass such regulations by and with the ad- 
vice of the magistrates, subject to the con- 
firmation of the Governor General, in Coun- 
cil, of Bengal, and ** provided always that 
such laws and regulations are of a local na- 
ture, and in no way ineousistent with or re- 
pugnant to any known British law or usage.” 

In legislating for this settlement, the 
slave trade and slavery were expressly pro- 
hibited. No individual could be im- 
ported for sale, transferred, or sold as a 
slave, after the establishment of tlie settle- 
ment i or, having ids or her fixed residence 
in the island, can now be considered or 
treated as a slave under auy denomination, 


condition, colour, or pretence wba^ever.” 
The usages resoecting bond debtors were of 
course materially modified, and a continued 
residence of twelve months at Smgapore 
was declared to constitute a fused resideneSf 
and to entitle the party to all the benefits of 
the British constitution. The government 
of this settlement is now in the hands of a 
resident counsellor, and conducted in the 
same manner as those of Prince of Wales 
Island, and Malacca, under the authority of 
the East India Company. 

Experience has now placed beyond the 
reach of controversy the policy and wisdom of 
this measure in all its details, which also have 
been corroborated hy the united and concur- 
rent testimony of some of the most eminent 
men connected with the commerce of the 
East, delivered before Parliament under very 
solemn sanctions. A list of those indivi- 
duals who have expressed favourable opi- 
nions of the Singapore establishment, would 
include the names of Crawfurd, Mitchell, 
Fairlie, Gladstone, Grant, and several others. 

The island of Sincapore,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, at present in our possession, is con- 
sidered extremely eligible as a medium of iu- 
tcrcourse and exchange of commodities with 
those nations lying to the eastward of the 
Straits of Malacca.” With respect to 
what are called the Oriental Islands,” says 
Mr. Mitchell, ** I certainly am of opinion 
that a very considerable trade might he 
created if those assistances were given 
which are now wanting; I mean ports, 
where our ships could land their outward 
cargoes, and purchase their homeward 
cargoes with safety ; such, for instance, as 
the Island of Sincajmre, in the eastern en- 
trance of the Straits of Malacca.” Messrs. 
Craufurd, Fairlie, and others, expressed 
themselves to the same effect. The lata 
Mr. Charles Grant in particular, whose com- 
petency of judgment few ]}ersons will be 
disposed to question, remarked that he had 
turned his thoughts to Sincapure, that lie 
had considered the position and the occupa- 
tion of the place to be very important to 
the British interests, that he wished it might 
be found consistent with the rights of the 
two nations, that Great Britain might keep 
possession of it. He thought it remarkably 
well situated to be a considerable emporium 
in the eastern seas. He had no doubt tliat 
it would soon rise (as in fact it has risen) 
to great magnitude and importance. He 
remembered well being struck with how 
much had been done in a sliort time both as 
to the resort of people as settlers, and of 
shipping for trade, remembering that it waa 
quite an unoccupied spot wlien taken pos- 
session of. 

<< If,” Mr. Grant adds, with reference to 
the immediate subject of this article, ** 1 
may l>e permitted to allude to the conduct 
of auy individual, 1 must say that 1 think 
the whole proceedings of 8ir Thomas Scam- 
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ford Raffles have been marked with great 
intelligence and great zeal for the interests 
of his country.'* 

A most convincing proof of the inid- 
U^mee displayed by Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles in the establishment of Singa- 
pore> is the excellent constitution of govern- 
ment under which he placed it, and which 
has been already briefly described. His 
wisdom and discernment were no doubt ap- 
went in the choice of the spot selected by 
him for the settlement. The energy of his 
character was manifested by the promptitude 
and decision with which he executed his de- 
sign, and obtained possession of the island. 
But if there be one circumstance more than 
any other, which shews a combination of 
those qualities with a high degree of bene- 
volent feeling, which manifests great intel- 
ligence and great benignity united, it is the 
we which he took to guard his infant esta- 
blishment against that bane of all colonial 
speculation. Slavery, 

The result has been such as every wise 
man and sound politician would expect, and 
is well calculated to impart a lesson of wis- 
dom even to the most untractable and be- 
sotted advocates of the odious system so 
long pursued in the Western World. Had 
Sir l^omas Stamford Raffles, instead of 
holding out to the inhabitants of Singapore 
the liberty and personal security which are 
proper to the British Constitution, and 
ought to be enjoyed in all countries which 
bear that name, and instead of admitting 
them to colonize on the easiest imagin- 
able terms, proceeded to people the island 
by importations of African or any other 
slaves, and had he transcribed for their 
Government a few pages of the Jamaica 
or of any other of the Slave codes (ma- 
tured as we are told those codes have 
been by the wisdom of experience / / !) there 
would have been at this day in Singapore, 
just as many inhabitants as its rulers could 
And chains to hold there, and just as much 
work done by them as could be extorted 
from unwilling labourers by the mechani- 
cal operation of the lash, or the thumb- 
screw; or rather, which is more prol)abIe, 
the East India Company, true to their inte- 
rests, and wise to discern them, and profit- 
ing also by their long experience at Ben- 
eoolen, would ere this have abandoned 
the island, writing oflF the expense it had 
occasioned to them, as a heavy disburse- 
ment connected with an abortive attempt, 
to Profit and Loss. But such has not been, 
and it is confidently hoped never will be, the 
case with Singapore. There, a free, well 
protected commerce creates wealth, and 
wealth commands industry, to any extent 
which the exigencies of that commerce may 
require. The peojj^le come and go at their 
pleasure. All ra^s enjoy the cheering sun- 
shine of hope, and feel that powerful motive 
to exertion in full operation among them : 


and as the effect of such principles has hi- 
therto been, so it may be presumed that it 
will continue to be, prosperity. 

This gentleman made his last visit to 
Singapore in the year 1823. He then 
founded there an institution designed to 
consist of a college, with library and mu- 
seum, for the study of Auglo-Chinese lite- 
rature, and of branch schools in the Chinese 
and Alalayao languages. With this college 
it was his original wish to have incorporated 
a similar institution previously formed by 
Prs. Milne and Morrison at Malacca; but 
that part of the design was abandoned, 'fo- 
wards the establishment of the Singapore 
College, the sum of 15,000 dollars wss 
raised by voluntary contribution ; iin advun- 
tageoiis allotment of land near the town has 
also }>een appropriated for its use, and each 
of the departments endowed with an assign- 
ment of 500 acres of uncleared ground on 
the usual terms. To these grants the founder 
of the Institution had tlie satisfaction of 
adding an annual endowment on the part of 
the Company, wliose authority he repre- 
sented, and before he quitted the island, of 
laying the first stone of the projected edifice. 

Very early in the year 1 824 the inipaircd 
state of his constitution determined him to 
relinquish the government of Fort Marlboro*, 
and return to his native country. For this 
purpose he chartered the country ship Fame, 
and on the 2d of February embarked on 
that ship with a considerable property in 
valuables : but his intended voyage was in- 
terrupted for a time by a most calamitous 
event; the destruction of the ship and cargo 
by fire. Shortly after eight o*clock in 
the evening of the day of his embarkation, 
when he and his family had retired to rest, 
the alarm of fire was given in the fore part of 
the ship. No sooner had he discovered this 
to be the fact, than every exertion was 
made, under his direction and that of the 
Captain, to save the ship and cargo; soon, 
however, it became evident that the flanries had 
gained a height which defied all attempts to 
extinguish them, and that no alternative 
remained hut, in the last extremity, for those 
on board to take to the boats. By means 
of these. Sir T. S. Raffles, his family, and 
the commander, and crew of the Fame, were 
enabled to preserve their lives ; and early 
the next morning, after having spent a 
night of the most distressing anxiety on the 
ocean, they reached the shores of Sumatra 
in safety, at a distance of about fifteen 
miles from Bencoolen. This dreadful ca- 
lamity was occasioned by the carelessness 
of the steward in drawing some brandy from 
a cask with a naked light. Its consequences 
to the subject of this memoir were every 
way distressing, though borne with invin- 
cible fortitude. The amount of his pecu- 
niary loss was stated on oath at between 
^20,000 and jg30,000. By it he found 
himself disjiossessed of all the valuable pro- 
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I iprtv which he had aocumulated, including 
lie furniture and wearing apparel, and above 
all the rest (a loss in which his own per- 
sonal interest was greatly exceeded by that 
of the British public) his very valuable Sci- 
entific Collections. These consisted of many 
volumes of manuscripts and drawings relative 
to the civil and natural history of nearly 
every island within the Malayan Archipelago, 
collected at a great expenco of money and 
of labour, and under the most favourable 
circumstances, during a life of constant and 
active research, and which were calculated 
to have materially advanced the state of 
knowledge, and to have promoted and ex- 
tended the civilization of mankind. Sir 
T. S. Raffles, after his return to Fort Marl- 
boro*, did not resume all the functions of 
government. He remained there till April 
following, when he finally embarked for £ng- 
land in the ship Mariner, and arrived in 
London in the month of August 1B24. 

After his return to his native country he 
lived much in retirement, on the proj)erty 
which he had purchased at Highwood in the 
neighbourhood of Hendon, Middlesex. 

( )f u character possessing so much inte- 
rest as the distinguished individual of whose 
public life a brief narrative has been at’ 
tcmjitcd, it would be desirable to exhibit a 
full-length portrait, but of this neither 
the time, nor the space which can conve- 
niently l;e allotted to the present article, 
will admit. It must suffice cursorily to ob- 
serve, that his literary qualifications were 
highly respectable ; that his style was ele- 
gant. his application to study intense, and 
hi.s habits of research laborious. He also 
appears to have been a man of unquestion- 
able labile volence, and to have been influ- 
enced by an enlightened policy. This he 
evinced by avowing and acting upon the 
opinion, that the relation between colonies 
and those which are in common parlance 
(‘ailed their jnircnl states, implies more 
than mere exaction by the latter, and obe- 
dience from the former. He considered it 
to be the first duty of Governors to culti- 
vate and improve, as well as to defend, the 
people who were subjected to their autho- 
rity ; and in the Governments which he admi- 
nistered, he endeavoured, not unsuccess- 
fully, to fulfil this first duty. Possessed of 
a cumprehensive mind, in whatever situation 
lie was placed he meditated great objects ; 
some of which it was his good fortune to 
realize. The projects which he formed 
while he was at Prince of Wales Island, 
were calculated to benefit the whole EnsCern 
archipelago. He there examined the Malay 
character, that be might improve it; and 
accordingly, when he had obtained the Go- 
vernment of Java, he essayed nothing less 
than its complete reformation, by the abro- 
gation of some of the worst principles and 
practices which can deform society, and by 
the introduction of means of moral advance - 


ment> till then almost unknown, or long 
neglected, in that interesting part of the 
globe. The practices and principles which 
he sought to extirpate, were cruelty, tyranny^ 
fraud, and ignorance ; those which it appears 
to have been his wish to Introduce were 
knowledge and justice, by the efficient admi- 
nistration of equal laws, the recognition of 
personal and relative rights, the total aboli- 
tion of bond service and slavery, and by 
education. 

At Bencoolen he acted on the same prin- 
ciples, and with a view to the same ends. 
There also he found slavery; and, having 
there the power, he effected its destruction 
by an act of authority. He also found there 
a want of judicial institutions, and be sup- 
plied the deficiency by the best substitute 
wdiich he could devise. The cock-fighting 
and gaming, which had long been jiatronised 
by tlio Government, be prohibited ; and be 
revived, endowed, and extended institutions 
fur general education. To this latter object 
he earnestly directed the attention of the 
European inhabitants in his last parting ad- 
dress to them before the destruction of the 
Fame. “ We have here,** he observed, 

our schools, our press ; our missiouaries 
are working wonders ; the very tone and 
state of society have essentially changed fur 
the better: and in referring you to the 
reports this day delivered of the Agricultural 
Society, and of the Committee fur superin- 
tending the Education of the Native Inha- 
bitants, I have only to recommend a conti- 
nuance of the same means which liave hi- 
therto proved so successful for exciting the 
industry and improving the morn) condition 
of the inhabitants. The objects of our in- 
.stitutioDs here, though they may at present 
he confined to the immediate vicinity of 
Bencoolen, embrace the whole of Sumatra, 
a field too interesting and important for me 
to attempt any description of it on the pre- 
sent occasion.** 

In the establishment of Singapore he 
united a sound commercial policy, and the 
wisdom of a statesman, with an enlarged 
philanthropy. H e had ascertained the causes 
which combined to separate the Chinese, 
the Malays, and the inhabitants of conti- 
nental India, into three distinct and some- 
what discordant branches of the human 
family. The project of an entrepot for the 
commerce of tiiese countries had been tried 
at Uhiu, and failed chiefly, as he felt assured, 
through the want of adequate protection for 
the persons and commerce of those who 
visited it. Perceiving that Singapore pos- 
sessed ail the local advantages of Rhio, and 
some which that island did not possess, and 
that it was easily obtainable, and as easily 
defensible, by the British Government, lie 
hesitated not to charge himself with the 
responsibility of planting there the British 
flag. It appears by a paragraph in the same 
address, from uhich a quotation has already 
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been giveoy thet in the establishment of 
Singapore he designed to connect the great- 
est moral heneiits with political and com- 
mercial advantages : 

** Europeans, * he observes, “ have been 
permitted to hold land at Singapore, and if 
the measures which are io progress for the 
establishment of an independent magistracy, 
and equal and humane laws to all and every 
one alike, should succeed, we may hope that 
it will afford due security for person and pro- 
perty ; and that, united with the efforts of 
the Singapore Institution, the objects of 
which are to maintain inviolate the just and 
Christian principles of its cstahlishinent, 
under all circumstances, and to diffuse light 
and knowledge to all around, according to 
its means, we may one day see Singapore, 
not only the centre of commerce, but tlic 
centre of civilization also.*’ 

Considered as a whole, the character of 
the late Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles dis])lays 
little, if any thing, to censure, and much to 
applaud. His name will live in British His- 
tory, not among warriors, but among the 
benefactors of mankind, as a philanthropist 
and statesman of the very first eminence. 

Time alone can ascertain the extent of the 
debt which the nation owes to his me- 
mory and to his family : but it will be by 
all acknowledged, that to t.he Public he was 
a valuable servant, and, in connection with 
the British possessions in the East, a most 
powerful agent. There can be no doubt 
that the great designs which he formed, 
and the measures he pursued, if followed 
Up as a part of her colonial policy, will 
exalt the character of Great Britain far 
more tluua her proudest victories have ever 
done. 

He was a Fellow of the Royal and Anti- 

r irian Societies of London ; President of 
Zoological Society, and of the Asiatic 
Society of London ; and a Vice President of 
the African Institution ; also of the Language 
Institution. Ho was a Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta; of the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay ; and President of the Li- 
terary and Scientific Society on Java, of 
which he was the founder, as he afterwards 
was of the Singapore Institution. 

From his late Majesty his merit obtained 
for him the honor of Knighthood ; he had 
alto the honor of a share in the esteem of 
the reigning Sovereign ; and he enjoyed the 
personal friendship of not a few individuals 
of eminence, both in Europe and Asia; 
tome of whom were of exalted rank, and 
others of high liters^ character ; the latter 
description iucludes Dr. Morrison, the au- 
thor of the Chinese Grammar and Diction- 
ary; Sir George Staunton, the author of 
the Embassy to China; Dr. Wilkins, the 
East India Company’s Librarian ; and almost 
•vei 7 otl^er orientalist of Celebris. 

His own publications were, ** The History 
of Java,*’ already mentioned, which appeared 
in 1817, io 3 vols. 4to.; and « Finlayson’s 


Mission to Siam, with Memoirs of the Au- 
thor, by Sir T. S. Raffles,” 1 S33 , 1 voT. 8 vo. 
He is also known to have left some literal^ 
projects unexecuted, particularly a Memoir 
of Singapore in manuscript. T. F. 

Marquis of Watfrford. 

July IG. At Carmarthen, on his route 
to London from his seat at Curragh- 
more, co. Waterford, the Most Noble 
Henry De-la-Poer Beresford, Marquis of 
Waterford, Erirl of Tyrone, Viscount 
Tyrone, Baron De-la-Poer, originally by 
tenure and writ of summons, Baron Be- 
resford in Ireland, Baron Tyrone of Ha- 
verfordwest in Great Britain, a Knight 
of St. Patrick, Governor of the County 
of Waterford, and Premier Marquis of 
Ireland. 

A victim to that cruel di«:order the 
gout, this amiable and respected no- 
bleman has been prematurely .snatched 
from the exalted station that he filled 
here, to receive liis reward in a better 
world. Suffering for some years under 
this malady, during which he? displayed 
the must patient and religious resigna- 
tion, he was debarred from an active 
participation in the duties of his high 
station, which, by nature as well as by 
attainments, be was eminently qualified 
to fill. But though thus unhapp.ly re- 
stricted in the perlormance of his public 
duties, in tbe bosom of his family, and 
in tbe circle of his numerous connexions 
and friends, he was ever alive to their 
welfare and happiness 5 amongst them 
be i'»ved tenderly beloved, and has died 
grievously lamented. It was impossible 
to know him, ar.r! not to be fondly 
attached to him. In all the relations of 
life, as a son, a husband, a father, a 
brother, and a friend, he was exemplary, 
a recollection which is the main support 
of his afilicted family, in submission to 
tbe will of tbe Almighty. 

Though high in honour and estate, he 
considered these conferred little advan- 
tages on the possessor, if not duly used 
and enjoyed. ** Virtus sola, vera Nobi- 
litas:” to this be rigidly subscribed. 
His feelings were truly those of a noble 
mind, and he did honour to his race ; 
to that long line of illustrious ancestors, 
alike distinguished for their virtues and 
their patriotism ; and which have been 
for many generations acknowledged and 
rewarded by his bounty and its sove- 
reign’s. 

The Marquis was horn in 1772* and in 
1805 married the Lady Susan Hussey 
Carpenter, daughter and sole heiress 
of George, 2d Earl of Tyrconnel, who 
survives him, and by whom he has left 
seven children. He is succeeded in his 
titles and estates by his eldest son, a 
minor. 
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Viscount Ingestrik. 

May 23. At VieiiAa, ag^ed 23, Charles* 
Thomas Viscount Ingestrie. His Lord- 
ship, who had been travelling; on the 
continent for nearly two years, was 
takin<r his usual ride on the Prater at 
Vienna. Passing under a tree, his hat 
was caught by a bough, and falling upon 
the spirited animal which carried him, 
terriftcd the creature so much as to 
cause him to start oft' at full speed; nor 
dill he stop until he had plunged him- 
self and his noble rider into a pit or 
quagmire, in which they were both 
stiftorated. 

Ills L(>rdshi{) was horn duly 1 1, 1802, 
the eldest son of Charles-Chotwynd se- 
e*>nd and present Earl Talbot, by Frances- 
Thomasii.Cj eldest dau. of Charles Lam- 
hart, of Bean Park in Ireland, esq. and 
niece of James first Lord Sherburne; 
and the deceased possessed those high 
endowments of understanding, and those 
go(;d qualities of heart, which give a 
lustre to the distinction of birth and 
fortune. 

it is remarkable as a coincidence, that 
on the day alter his Lordship’s death 
one of his younger brothers met with an 
accident in the park at Ingestrie, whilst 
driving in a low four-wheeled carnage 
a horse uiiaocimtomed to harness. The 
horse, as in liis brother’s case, having 
accidentally taken fright, set off at full 
speed, and attempted to leap a gate. 
In consequence, the shafts broke, and 
tile young rioblemaii falling forward, re- 
ceived a severe fracture of the thigh. 

John Bruce, Eso. F.R.S. 

^jjril IG. At his seat of Nuthill, co. 
Fife, in his 82d year, .John Bruce, esq. 
of tiraiigebill and Falkland, F.R.S. of 
London, Edinburgh, andGottingen ; and 
formerly M.P. for St. Michael. He was 
the heir-male and undoubted represent- 
ative of the aiitient family of Bruce of 
Earl’s Hall, one of the oldest cadets of 
the illustrious house of Bruce ; but he 
did nut succeed to the estate of his an- 
cestors, which wiis transferred by mar- 
riage into another family. He inhe- 
rited from bis father only the small pro- 
perty of Grangchill, near Kinghurn, the 
remains of a larger estate, which his fa- 
mily acquired by marriage with a grand- 
daughter ot the renowned Kirkaldy of 
Grange. 

Mr.finire received a liberal education 
at the University of Edinburgh, where 
. he was early distinguished for his abili- 
ties and extensive erudition ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that at an early 
age he was appointed Professor of Logic 
ill that University. He rescued that 


science from the trammels of the Aristo- 
telian school, and the syllogistic furmd 
of arguing and teaching; and his lec- 
tures, particularly on pneumatology, 
were much celebrated. At tlie same 
time, during the absence of Dr. Adam 
Fergusson, he was prevailed on, at very 
short notice, to teach his class of moral 
philosofiby; and, during the greatest 
part of that winter, besides revising, 
and often re-casting, his own lectures, 
he actually composed in the evening 
the lecture which he was to deliver in 
the class next forenoon. 

Soon after this be resigned his chair 
in the University, having, through the 
interest of the late Lord Melville, to 
whose family he was distantly related, 
received a grant of the reversion, along 
with the late Sir James Hunter Blair, of 
the Patent of King’s Printer and Sta- 
tioner fur Scotland ; an office, however, 
which did not open to them for 15 or J6* 
years. 

Lord Melville was well aware of Mr. 
Bruce’s abilities, and duly appreciated 
them ; and, in order to give the public 
the advantage of them, he procured for 
him the office of Keeper of the State 
Paper Office, and Historiographer to the 
East India Company. Mr. Bruce was 
also, for a short time. Secretary to the 
Board of Control. 

In these various offices he was not 
idle. The place of Keeper of the State 
Paper Office had been made by his pre- 
decessors Very much of a sinecure ; the 
consequence of which was, that the va- 
luable papers tbereiii deposited were in 
the greatest confusion ; but, by his in- 
defatigable exertions and nietliudieal ar* 
rangements,tlie whole were soon brought 
into the greatest order, so as to be avail- 
able to the ditferent departments of the 
Governmeiit, whose chiefs had occasion 
to refer to them for precedents or 
information. 

Mr. Bruce was the aethor of several 
valuable works, some of which, though 
printed by Government, were not pub- 
lished for sale, and, therefore, are not so 
extensively known as they deserve ; and 
it is believed he has left in manuscript, 
at the State Paper Office, several me- 
moirs in relation to that department. 

His printed works are: — 

Elements of the Science of First Prin- 
ciples of Philosophy, 1780, 8vo, ; Ethics, 
1786, 8vo.t being the heads of bis Lec- 
tures on Moral Philosophy. 

Historical View of Plans for the Go- 
vernment of British India, and Regula- 
ticn of the Trade of the East Indies, 
1793, 4to. 

Report on the Renewal of the Bast 
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India Company's Excluiive Privilegef, 
1794. 

Review of tbe Events and Treaties 
which established tbe Balance of Power 
in Europe, and the Balance of Trade in 
favour of Great Britain, 1796. 

Report on Conjunct Eipeditions to 
frustrate the Desiftns of the Enemy, by 
Attacks on his Foreign Possessions or 
European Ports, 1798. 

Report on the Internal Defence of 
England against the Spanish Armada in 
1588t with a view to the Defence of Bri- 
tain in 1798, on which Mr. Pitt grounded 
his Measures of the Provisional Cavalry 
and Army of Reserve. 

Report on the Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, with a view to the 
projected Union with Ireland, 1799* 

Annals of tbe East India Company, 
from their establishment in 1600 to the 
union of the Lundun and English East 
India Companies, 1707-8. 1810, 3 v. 4to. 

Report on the Negociaiioii between 
the East India Company and the Public, 
respei^ling the Renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter, 1813, 4to. 

Speech in the Committee of the House 
of Commons on India Affairs, 1813, 8vo. 

Mr. Bruce’s intellectual powers were 
of the very highest order. He was 
equally distinguished as an accurate his- 
torian and an elegant scholar. The ex- 
tent, the variety, and the correctness, 
of bis general information, was asto- 
nishing. He was for some years the 
only surviving member of that great 
literary phalanx which adorned the 
Scottish metropolis during the middle 
period of the last century. In the mure 
vigorous period of his life he was emi- 
nently distinguished by that qualifica- 
tion which is so rarely to be met with, 
ill which great knowledge is combined 
with a shrewdness and pleasing urbanity 
of manners, which rendered his comniu- 
nications agreeable to every one. His 
conversational powers were captivating 
in tbe extreme, and his sallies of inno- 
cent humour, and flashes of wit, were 
irresistibly entertaining. 

During the latter years of his life he 
spent several months at his seat at 
Nuthill, on which estate, and his exten- 
sive purchases of Falkland and Myers, 
he was carrying on improvements on a 
most extended and liberal scale, giving 
employment to great numbers of trades- 
men and labourers of all descriptions. 
He also laid out a large sum in repairing 
what remains of the palace of Falkland, 
so as Co preserve, fur centuries to come, 
that relic of royalty in Scotland. Jii 
short, be entered on 4 he profession of a 
country gentleman with the same ardour 
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and ability which he displayed in the 
varSouB other sUitatlnnt which he filled j 
and his death will be deeply lamented by 
those friends who enjoyed bis society, 
as well as by the inhabitants on his 
estate, to whose wants and comforts he 
so materially contributed. 

Rev. William Davy. 

June 13. After an active and useful 
life, extended to his 83d year, the Rev. 
William Davy, Vicar of Winkleigh, 
Devon, to which benefice he had lately 
been preferred, as a reward for his able 
defence of the leading doctrines of the 
Church, in a work lately published (re- 
viewed in the last Volume of our Maga- 
zine, pp. 441, 617), being an abridg- 
ment compiled from 36 volumes of Di- 
vinity, which he printed with his own 
hands, at a press of his own constructing. 

Mr. Davy received the first rudiments 
of ins education at the Exeter Free 
Grammar School : and on returning from 
College obtained Priest’s Orders. In 
his examination for this sacred office he 
corrected one of the highest dignitaries 
of the church, on some theological 
point, and received great cncoiiiiiims 
for his Biblical knowledge, a proof that 
his earliest attainments were directed 
to those subjects on which his pen was 
afterwards so perseveringly employed. 
He early commenced the compilation of 
a “ System of Divinity,” which he pub- 
lished in 1786, in six volumes. This 
was spoken of in the difterent reviews 
with Cfinsiderable praise, but failed in 
bringing the author into the notice he 
deserved, as he still remained curate of 
the Hnir*ll parisli of Lustleigh, with a 
yearly stipend of £30; and although the 
work tvas encouraged by a long list of 
subscribers* names, the actual receipt;, 
were far less than the expenses. His 
active and persevering mind, however, 
could nut be deterred by small obsta- 
cles, and he continued to gather, from 
every source he could by any means 
command, fresh matter to extend his 
work, which in HP*** had increased to 
36 volumes. Anxious that his labour 
should not be in vain, and unable to 
risk a second loss, he proceeded by a 
mode the most singular that was ever 
attempted, and one that evinces the 
most indefatigable exertion. He con- 
structed a press himself, purchased 
some old types at a cheap rate, and in 
five months, by his own manual labour, 
produced 40 copies of a specimen, con- 
sisting of 328 pages, besides prefatory 
matter; aud distributed 26 copies to 
such persons as be thought tbe most 
likely to appreciate his labours and assist 
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him in the publieation of the, whole 
work. Nut receiving, however^the eii-* 
couragement he ought, and having 14 
copies remaining, he recommenced his 
labours; and having taught a female 
domestic to compose the types, he pro- 
ceeded, with her assistance, to print 
14 copies of the remaining 25 volumes, 
which Herculean task he completed in 
1807. The largest part of these were 
also distributed where he conceived they 
niigiit be likely to excite attention ; but 
still his labours, as far as regarded him- 
self, were in vain. No discouragement, 
however, could check his perseverance, 
and he began a volume of extracts from 
his large work, on the ** Being ol God, 
J)ivinity of Christ, the Personality and 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost, and on the 
Sacred Trinity," with improvements and 
additions. 'J'his he also piiiited a few 
Copies of, and presented to several emi- 
nent literary characieis. Still little else 
but praise was gaiiu-d ; but a mind so 
organized for action as his could not 
rest in inactivity ; and though well up 
to hi-i 80(h year, his vigour of intellect 
remained unimpaired ; and conceiving 
more might yet he culled to add to this 
latter volume, in 1825 lie had increased 
it so consnlerahly, that on his determin- 
ing to send it forth to the world, he 
foii.id it siiflieieiit to fill two octavo vo- 
lumes. Btiiig then in his 8'2d year he 
resigned the task of printing into other 
hainl.s, and a ncnit edition was published, 
wiiieh procured for the author the living 
of V\ iiikleigh. But this reward, though 
highly gratily ingio his ft clings, came too 
late to aild to his ctuiiforts ; lor enjoying 
it only a few iiiniiihs, si'arcely any pecii- 
niary advantages could be derived from 
it. After saving so tiiu.:h of his iicerary 
l.iboui'K, it would scarcely be trupposed 
that any other puraiiits had ever occu- 
pied his attention. In mechanics, how- 
ever, he was a considerable proficient ; 
and after the sinking of the Royal 
George in i’orisiiiouth Harbour, he pro- 
ceeded there with the plan of a Diving 
Bell, to recover tha property sunk in 
her; and Mlthuiigh his plan was after- 
wards .aefed on with considerable success, 
no kind of remuneration ever reached 
him. Ill a pamphlet published in 1823, by 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, North Buvey, on the 
scenery, &c. ritniiU Muretonhampstead, 
Mr. J. alter mentioning Mr. Davy’s theo- 
logical labours, says, ** Mr. D. excels in 
Gardening and MeehaiiicK, and is altoge- 
ther a very ingenious man : he has con- 
structed some clocks, and various other 
pieces of iiiechaiiism ; his parsonage con- 
tains many specimens of mechanical 
genius ; his garden, formed aniuiig the 
Gent. Mao. Juiyt IH^^* 


roctes, is extremely curious.* ’•^In a note 
Mr.J. adds, ** Mr. Davy has lately 
moved from Lustleigh to a farm called 
Wilmead, which be has purchased, In 
the adjoining parish of Buvey Tracey. 
Though advanced in years bis industry 
eoiitiiiues unabated. On the hill above 
his house he has formed a garden, more 
curious even than the one at Lustleigh ; 
the wails formed along the hill give it at 
a short distance the appearance of a 
fortification in miniature ; and the view 
from the summit is one of the finest in 
the neighbourhood, taking in the whole 
extent of the vale towards MoreCon- 
bampstead. He has just made a haiid- 
siiiue present of Communion Plate to 
the Church of Lustleigh, a fiagon and 
two patens, with the following inscrip- 
tion : “ The Gift of William Davy (aged 
78), 36 years Curate of Lustleigh, to 
that parish, for the use of the Sacrament 
forever: 1822." There being no school 
ill the parish, he has likewise offered to 
endow a parish school, provided the pa- 
rishioners would build a school-room. 
This liberal offer has not yet been ac- 
ceded to, in coDsequence of ohjectiont 
to the education of the poor hy some of 
the parishioners.'* We are happy to say 
those objections have since been siir- 
mounted. 


C. M. VoN Weber. 

June 5. At the house of Sir George 
Smart, in Great Portland-street, in his 
40ib year, the celebrated musical com- 
poser, Carl Maria Freyheer Von Weber. 

He was bom Dec. 16, 1786, at fiutin, 
a small town in Holstein. His father 
gave him a most liberal education, and 
Che son evinced an early predilection for 
the tine arts, particularly painting and 
music. The first regular instruction be 
received on the piano-forte, the instru- 
ment on which he has gained such a 
high reputation as a player, was from 
lleusehkel, at Hildburghausen, in 1736; 
and it is to this severe and learned mas- 
ter that Weber owed his energy, dis- 
tinctness, and execution. The more his 
father perceived the gradual develope- 
meiit of his talents, the more anxious he 
was to sacrifice every thing to their cul- 
tivaiion. He therefore took his son to 
the famous Michael Haydn, at Salxburg. 

In 1798 he published bis first work, 
six fugues ill four parts, which are re- 
markable for their purity and correct- 
ness, and received the praise of the 
Mosikalesche Zeitung. At the end of 
that year, Weber went to Munich, where 
be was taught singing by Valesi, and 
composition, as well as the phiiio-forte. 
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by Kalcber. To bim be U indebted for 
A full knowledge of the theory of music, 
and for a skilful and ready use of all the 
means it furnishes to the composer. 
Weber now began to apply himself to 
one particular branch of the art, in pre- 
ference to the rest— 'the operatic music. 
Under the eyes of his master he wrote 
an opera, ** Die Macht der Leibe und 
des Weins" (The Power of Love and 
Wine), a Mass, and several other pieces ; 
but all these were subsequently destroyed. 

Soon after this, Weber, in the fullness 
of youthful hope, entertained an idea 
of rivalling Sennefelder, of lithographic 
celebrity ; and he went so far as to say 
that the invention was his, and that he 
used machines more adapted tu the pur- 
pose. In order to pursue his plan on a 
grand scale, he removed with his father 
to Frisburgh in Saxony, where the best 
materials were most conveniently at 
band. With the tediousness of so me- 
chanical a business, however, he was 
soon tired ; and the young speculator 
resumed, with redoubled vigour, his 
study of composition. While only four- 
teen, he wrote the opera Das Wald- 
m&dchiii" (The Girl of the Wood), 
which was first performed in 1800, and 
received with great applause at Vienna, 
Prague, and St. Petersburg. 

An article in the Musikalische Zeitung 
excited in the young composer the idea 
of writing in an entirely new style, and 
of reviving the use of the ancient mu- 
sical instruments. With this view he 
composed, in 1801, at Salzburg, the 
opera ** Peter Scbnoll and his Neigh- 
bours.'* Although it met with little 
success on its performance, it was highly 
praised by Michael Haydn. 

During one of his many professional 
travels with his father, in 1802, to 
Leipsic, Hamburgh, and Holstein, his 
principal occupation Was to collect and 
study all works on the theory of music ; 
and entertaining doubts as to (he cor- 
rectness of most of them, he com- 
menced studying harmony once more, 
from its very elements, with a view of 
constructing an entire new system of 
music. His Analysis of Sebastian Bach's 

Vogler, 12 CborEle, " is a work of great 
research and much utility. 

Soon after this be was entirely left to 
himself in the great musical world of 
Vienna, in the midst of Haydn, Vogler, 
Stadler, Ac. Instead of being drawn 
away from his art by the innumerable 
amusements of so gay a city, he was for 
a considerable^ period more deeply en- 
gaged than ever in studying with the 
Abbd Vogler. During all this time, only 
two of his works, if they merit that 
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name, appeared In print, a set of varia« 
tions, and Vogler's opera Samori,'* 
arranged for the piano-forte. 

Having completed his musical educa- 
tion at Vienna, he was called to Breslau, 
in the character of maestro di capella. 
As he had to form here an entirely new 
orchestra and corps of singers, he was 
furnished with a very favourable oppor- 
tunity to improve himself in the know- 
ledge of effect. While at Breslau he 
composed the opera of ‘^Rebezahl, or 
Number Nip," of which the ill-fated 
mountain ghost has furnished the subject. 

The commencement of the great Prus- 
sian war in 1806 obliging him to quit 
Breslau, he entered the service of Duke 
Eugene of Wiirtcmburg, and removed to 
Carlsruhe in Silesia. Here he wrote 
two symphonies, several concertos, and 
various pieces for wind instruments. He 
also published at this time an improved 
edition of his opera, ** The Maid of the 
Wood," under the title of “Silvana;" 
a cantata, “ Der erste Ton some over- 
tures for a grand orchestra, and many 
solo pieces for the piano-forte. 

In 1810 he made a successful tour to 
Frankfort, Munich, and Berlin ; and on 
his return, once more assisted by the 
experience and knowledge of Vogler 
(who had then two other young artists 
of great talent with biro, Meyerbeer and 
Gausbacher), be composed the opera 

Aban Hassan " at Darmstadt. 

From 1813 to 1816 Weber was the di- 
rector of the opera at Prague, which he 
organized quite anew, and wrote here his 
great cantata, * Kamf und Sieg,' a most 
imposing composition ; and a melo- 
drama, entitled ** Preeiosa," or the Gipsy 
Girl. Alter the uhjeet of his visit to 
Prague was fulfilled, he once more tra- 
velled without any permanent appoint- 
ment. Though he received the most 
handsome offers from all parts of Ger- 
many, he did not accept of any, until 
be was called to Dresden, for ihe pur- 
pose of forming a German opera. This 
appointment he held until his death. 

His celebrated opera of Der Frei- 
schutz" was produced at Berlin, June 21, 
1821 ; and in November 1823 bis ** £u- 
ryantbe" was performed at Vienna, but 
did not succeed. Der Freisebutz first 
appeared in an English dress at the Eng- 
lish Opera House, in the summer of 
1824, when its success was such as to 
induce the managers of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane theatres to bring it out 
at their respective houses in the ensuing 
winter. With some slight alterations in 
the story, and aided by the most mag- 
nificent scenery, the popularity of “ Der 
Frdschutz *' wai unequalled, and led to 
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an invitation to its author to visit Eng* 
land, to compose an opera expressly for 
the English stage. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and he fulflMed his engagement 
by the production of ^*Oberon,'* which 
was first performed at Coveiit Garden on 
the 12th of May in the present year. 

His health was evidently much im- 
paired previously to his arrival in Eng* 
land, and since his residence in this 
country it had gradually become worse, 
until the 3d of June, when his disorder, 
a pulmonary affection of long standing, 
received so sudden and violent an acces- 
sion, as to preclude all hope of recovery. 
On the morning of Monday, June 5, he 
was found dead upon his pillow, his 
head resting upon iiis band, as though 
he had passed from life without a strug- 
gle. The following Wednesday, June 7, 
had been fLved upon for an attempt to 
re-vibit his native country. 

The opera of “ Der Freischutz,** with 
all the original music, was to liave been 
performed at Coveiit Garden theatre, for 
the benefit and under the siiperinteiid- 
ance of the composer, but his iiicrea'-iiig 
indisposition preventing his attendance, 
it was postponed. On the 2(ith of May 
Weber gave a concert at the Argyll 
Rooms, at which he presided. Amongst 
other new compoititions with which he 
delighted the audience, was a song from 
Lall.1 Roukh, composed for Miss Ste- 
phens, and winch he liimself accompa- 
nied oil the piano- forte. The melody 
only of this song had been cunitiiit ted to 
paper, the composer supplying the ac- 
coiiipaiiimenls from memory. Weber 
is understood to have left hut one work 
in nianubcript, of any importance, a 
production which was to be entitled 
** Kunstler Laben” (Life of Artists), 
upon which he had been employed se* 
veral years. It consists of a narrative of 
the principal events of his life, with ob- 
servations on great musical works, and 
on the most wineiit of ancient and mo- 
del ii composers. He was the author of 
many articles in the Leipzig Musical 
Gazette, and also in the Alendzeituiig, 
an evening paper of Dresden. 

He has lelt a widow and two children. 
On the 21st of June his remains were 
interred with great solemnity in the 
Roman Catholic Chapel in Moorfields, 
most of the distinguished characters in 
the theatrical and musical world attend- 
ing as mourners. At the close of the 
funeral service Mozart’s Requiem was 
sung by the whole choir. The following 
is the inscription on the cofiiij plate 
** Hie jacet Carolus Maria Fheyheer 
VoM Weber, nuper Priefectus Musi- 
eoruni Sacelli Regii apud Regem Sax- 
onum ; natus urba Eutiii inter Saxoues 
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die XVI DecembrU mdcclxxxvi. mor^ 
tuus Londini die v Junii MDCCCXXVi. 
anno quadragesimo mtatig suor. 

Charles Ogle. Esq. 

June 5* At his house in Saville-place> 
Newcastle, eged 70, Charles Ogle, esq. 
For tbirty-Jour years he exercised the 
functions of Collector of the Customs, to 
the approbation of the mercantile mem- 
bers, and to the advantage of the trade, 
of Newcastle. He was assiduous, im- 
partial, obliging, and just, in bis weighty 
office. In social life, Ins amiable man- 
ners, honourable conduct, and hospita- 
lity, were long acknowledged, and will 
be long lamented. At tbe conclusion of 
his active services by resignation about 
a year ago, tbe Members of Parliament 
for the town, the Gentry from different 
parts of the county, the merchants, and 
respectable inhabitants, invited him to 
a sumptuous entertainment, and the 
Chamber of Commerce presented him 
with a costly vase of silver, delivered 
after an appropriate speech by their Pre- 
sident. 


Rrv. Peregrine Bingham. 

May 28. Aged 7^» the Rev. Peregrine 
Bingham, B.C.L. Rector of Berwick St. 
John, Wilis, and of Edinondisliam, co. 
Dorset. 

He was the second of the two sons of 
the Rev. George Bingham, B.D. who was 
for 52 years rector of Pimperii, co. Dor- 
set; Mr. Bingham’s two sons were on 
the foundation at Winchester, and the 
eldest, a very promising youth, was the 
senior scholar, when in 17(>8, being seized 
with cramp whilst bathing in the river 
Itchin, he was drowned in a place well 
known by tbe name of The Pot, in the 
presence of bis brother (the subject of 
this article) and more than J 00 expert 
swimmers. Tbe father was inconsolable 
at this event, which cast a gloom over 
liis countenance for the rest of his long 
life. He died in 1803, and his memory 
was embalmed by his surviving sun, in 
a memoir prefixed to his Works ; which 
memoir is abridged in Hutchins’s Dor- 
setshire, new edit. IV. p. 201. See also 
Gent. Mag. 1803 and 1804* 

Mr. Peregrine Bingham was of New 
College, Oxford, where he took bis de- 
gree July 7, 1780. On Jan. 8, 1782, 
he was presented to the living of Ed- 
mundisbam by his father, the Rev, G, 
Bingham, RD. the Rev. William BowRr, 
tbe preceding incumbent, and Philadel- 
phia his wife, having, by their deed dated 
May 26, 1779f granted to tbe said George 
Bingham the next presentation of tbit 
rectory, provided he presented hii sun 
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within four months after the church 
became void. In 1817 his College pre- 
sented him to that of Berwick St. John. 
He was formerly chaplain of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Agiricourt, and published 
“ A Sermon on the King's Recovery,” 
preached at Gosport 178.9 (we believe 
by this gentleman). “ Dissertation**, 
Essays, and Sermons, by the late George 
Bingham., B.D. , to which are prefixed 
Memoirs of his Life.” vols. 8Vo. 1804. 
(reviewed in vol. lxxi v. p. 1 04 1 ,) A Se- 
quel or Continuation of the Memoirs, 
&c. and “ An Answer m the Replv or 
Defence of the Rector of Critchil,’* 8vo. 
1805. (reviewed in vol. lxxv. p. 44.'>.) 
A Poem, entitled Pains of Mf^niory-f** 
was published in 181 1, but we are un- 
certain whether hy thii gentleman or 
his son. 

Mrs. Sarah Doughty. 

Lately, At Richmond 11 ill, aged G3, 
Mrs. Sarah Doughty, of Bedford-row, 
a Roman Catholic lady of large fortune, 
generally known as the rich Miss 
Doughty.” The whole of the East side 
of Bedford-row, and a great part of 
Gray's-inn-lane, belonged to her, with 
the ground^rents of Doughty, Guildford, 
and many of the neighbouring Rtreets. 
She kept an open table for the Preneb 
emigrant clergy at the period of the 
revolution, and her whole life was spent 
in acts of piety and benevolence. A 'su- 
perb rhapel has been lately erected at 
her expence, in the Vineyard, Richmond, 
which is computed to have cost not less 
than j^S0,000, the altar-piece .nlone 
SOOO guineas ; attached to which there 
is a residence and perpetual endowment 
for the priest. 

The chief part of her property she has 
left to Edward Tichhorne, esq. of Snar- 
lord Hall, Line, (second surviving sun of 
the late Sir Henry Tichhorne, sixth hart, 
of Tichhorne, Hants, and brother of the 
present Sir Henry Joseph Tichhorne), 
who has taken the name of Doughty 
(see Part 1. p. 558). 



June 19. The Rev. J, R, Smyth, Vicar of 
Startforth, Yorkshire, and only surviving 
son of the late Francis Smyth, esq. of New- 
building, Thirsk. 

Lately, in a fit of insanity, the Rev. 
Francis Lee, of the Established Church. The 
melancholy event was e£Fected by the de- 
ceased discharging the contents of one of 
the barrels of a double-barreled gun in his 
mouth, carrying off a large portion of his 
scull. It appeared on the iuquisition that 
there weiu in the house at the time of the 
a^oideut a ‘g^tleman named Davis, a cler- 
gjOMUii and tjka sop of the deceased, and 


yet nobody in the house heard the report of 
the gun, nor was it known that any gun had 
been discharged until the body was found. 
A number of minute particulars, tending to 
shew that the unfortunate gentleman was in 
a state of derangement when the fatal deed 
was perpetrated, were deposed to by various 
witnesses, and Mr. Pritchard, solicitor, «>f 
Lincoln's Inn, said he had been much dis- 
turbed by some business connected with a 
house in the. Quadrant of Regent-street, and 
by a partnership into which he had entered. 
The verdict was Temporary Dcran^cmenL. 

At Canford Magna, Dorset, after a short 
illness, universally respected and regretted, 
aged 6’(», the Rev. Grorgr Tito liricr. Vicar 
of the same ])lare, and for many years a 
Alagistrate for the county, and IVoviricial 
Grand Chaplain to the Lodge of Amity. Of 
the Rev. Robert Henning, M.A. the pre- 
ceding incumbent, wlio died Nov. 2ft, 17.98, 
he purchased the advowson of Great (.’an- 
ford, and was instituted tiirreto ori the 27th 
of December, 17.98. 

Tl\e Rev. Robert Coleus, Vicar of Long 
Burton, Dorset, to which he was instituted 
in Dec. 17ft>'l, on the presentation of Martha 
Cosens, w'idow. 

At Moragh, co. Cork, the Rev. /Imbrusc 
Hickey, D. 1). upwards of twenty years resi- 
dent incumbent of that parish. 

Aged 02, tlie Wvv. Jaseph Ilotti^, Rector 
of Goddington end Vicar of C.hesterton, 
Oxon, and Vicar of Haddcnham cum Cud- 
dingtoD, Bucks. He was formerly Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of B. C^L. in 1791 ; he was pre- 
sented to ('hesterton in 1 80.'l by his Col- 
lege; to Haddenharn in 1812 hy the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester ; and to Godding- 
ton in 1H16 by Christ Church College, 
Oxon, 

July 3. At Galby, Leic. aged (>3, after 
only three hours illness, and deeply lamented 
by a large circle of acquaintance, the Rev. 
Richard IValker, Rector of that place, and 
of the adjoining parish of Norton. He was 
the only son of the Rev. Christopher Hatton 
Walker, M.A. Rector of Harrington, North- 
amptonshire, and of Kibworth, Leic., and 
Catharine, dau. of Richard Greene, of Rol- 
lestou, esq. He was of St. John’s College, 
Camb., B. A. 1784, M.A. 1788; and was 
presented to both his livings by his uncle 
the Rev. Henry Greene, to Norton in 1788, 
and to Galby in 178.9. 

July ,9. After a protracted illness, aged 
30, the Rev. Joseph Hodgkinson, M. A. 
Vicar of Leigh, Lancashire, to which church 
he was presented in J 822 by Viscount Lif- 
fordi 



DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Lately, In Duke-street, Dorothy, sister of 
Col. Thos. Wood, M. P. for Breconshire. 
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July 9. Aged 86» Mr. Robert Blake» of 
Cook*s-court, Carey-Btreety attorney-at-law. 

July B. Elizabeth, wife of W. li. Price, 
esq. of Kingtland-place, leaving ten children. 

in Mary-st. Fitzroy-sq. £. Coffin, esq. 

At Gloucester-lodge, Croydon-common, 
nged 2.9, Selina, wife of Geo. Marx, of Bed- 
ford -place. 

At. her father’s, in Guildford-st. Franccs- 
Kli/. Harriet, wife of C. Derby, jun. esq. 

July 4. At her son-in-law’s (Mr. Col- 
lins, of the Strand), aged 78, Mrs. Honor 
Fletcher. 

At Jamaica-place, Limehouse, aged 95, 
Mr. Rich. Sinitli, surgeon. 

July 5. In Trinity-square, aged 76, J. 
Bellamy, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 6'2, Miss Marden, 
formerly of Peteridield, Hants. 

July G. At Vauxhall, aged 53, Latham 
Briekwood, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 3G, John Coggins, 
es<|. formerly of Chelsea. 

July 7. At Canonbury-cottages, Isling- 
ton, aged HG, Benjamin Bsdaile, esq. 

July 8. At l^inl>eth, aged 80, Elizabeth, 
relict of Hev. Rich. Mant, D.D. formerly 
Hector of All Saints Church, Southampton, 
and m other of the Bishop of Down and 
Connor. 

John Longden, esq. of Queen-sq. BloomS- 
hury, formerly of Alicant. 

July 9. Aged 54, Henry Wyatt, esq. of 
(iro\e House, Hornsey. 

*/u/y 10. At Newington-placc, Sarah, 
\vid(»w of Majiir Wright, esq. of Woodford, 
Essex, and Sandfurd, Kent. 

Aged 21, James G. Burn, son of John 
Ifderton Burn, esq. ofQucen-sq. Bloomsbury. 

In Weyuiouth-strcet, aged 78, MissEliz. 
Bird. 

July 1 1 . At Kensington, aged 28, W. L. 
eldest son <if W. K. L. Serjeantson, esq. of 
Campliill, Yorkshire. 

July 14. Aged 83,Thos. Fosbrook, esq. 
of Kennington- common. 

At Beekford- place, Kennington, aged 65, 
Mr. William Rust, of Aldermanbury. 

At Maida Hall, Sarah, wife of Col.Rovall. 

July 15. At the house of her son, W. L. 
Farrcr, esq. in Li ncoln’s-inn-helds, Frances, 
widow of James Farrcr, esq. 

July 1 8 . The infant son of the Hon. Hen- 
ley Eden, M. P. aged five days. 

At Clapham-common, Charlotte, wife of 
Robert Pedder, esq. of Brighton. 

July 20. At Islington, aged 79, William 
Powell, esq. of Riiffurd’s-row. 

In Berkeley-square, Wm. Delpratt, esq. 

In Green-street, Grosveoor-square, aged 
81, James Milbourne, esq. formerly of the 
Strand. 

July 21. Aged 71, John Stewart, esq. of 
the Albany, and late of Demerara. 

In Nelson-scmare, Augusta Georgiana, 
wife of Henry Williams, esq. 


In Wood-street, at the house of her s on, 
Eliza, wife of Barwell Browne, esq, 

July 22. Louisa, wife of R. Jennings, 
esq. of Portland-placa. 

Wm. Green, esq. of Milbank-row, West- 
minster. 

Berks.*— c/uZy 2. At Donuington, near 
Newbury, aged 67, Lieut.-Col. Francis Sa- 
chcverell Stead. 

Bucks. — June 29 . At Buckingham, in 
his 70 th year, .John Bartlett, esq. 

July 14. At Fcm Acres, near Fulmer, 
nged 74, Hannah, relict of John SUngsby, 
esq. of New Windsor. 

Derryshike — June 27. In the Friar 
Gate, Derby, in her 85th year, Susanna, 
relict of John Meyuoll, esq. of ijangloy. 

Devon. — Lately » M^.W^ S. Hall, I'.A.S. 
father of Mr. R. Hall, bookseller, Tnuutoii. 

At Sidinouth, Capt. G. A. Allen, late of 
Grenadier Guards. 

July 13. At Kingston, Robert Lindsay, 
esq. late of Jamaica. 

Durham. — June 28 . At Durliam, aged 
70 , Anthony Tilley, esq. much respected. 

July 6. At Langton Grange, near Dar- 
lington, Jane, wife of Cupt. Geo. Edward 
Watts, R. N. 

Essex. — June^b* At Walthamstow, at 
the house of her uncle, Rf>hert lIehno,et)q. 
aged 44, Miss Leach. 

Jane'dG. At Little Hallinghury, aged 75, 
Francis Horsley, esq. late of Bengal. 

G1.0UCESTERSHIME. — Lately, At Rand- 
wick, near Stroud, James Hogg, esq. of that 
place, and of London, inerchaiit. 

At Chalford, Capt. Edw. Jennings, lute 
of Longforrl, near Gloucester. 

At Stroud, £. Thornton, M. D. 

At Kingstanley, Capt. J. Wood, R. N. 

June {). At Bristol, the only dan. of Dr. 
Henry Fox, of Berkeley-square. 

June 20. On Marlhorough-hill, Bristol, 
in her 21st year, Emma Jane, dau. of late 
Mr. Bentley, and grand- dau. of John W. 
Wilson, esq. of Stow House, near Lichfield. 

At his father’s, on Dowry-parade, Hot- 
wells, Bristol, Capt. S. N. Ormcrod, 91st reg. 

Hants. — iMely, At Christchurch, aged 
S3, Mr. Solomon Treasure, one of the 
oldest members of the Corporation. 

July 15. At Twyford, Mrs. Henrietta,, 
relict of Rich. Hockley Lavington, esq. 

July 1 6. At Winchester, aged 80, Mr. 
Butler, inan> years one of the Lay Vicars of 
the Cathedral. 

July 18. At West Cowes, Isle of Wight,, 
aged five years, the Hon. Sophia Georgiana 
Flower, youngest dau, of Henry Jeffery, 
fourth and present Vise. Ashbrook, and hi 
second wife Emily-Tlieophila, eldest dau. of 
Sir Uieophilus Metcalf, bart. 

Herefordshire. — July 10. At Foxley, 
aged 72, Lady Caroline, wife of Uvedale 
Price, esq. 

Herts. — June 29, Aged 21, Frederick- 
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George, ion of Jae; Smith, esq. of Ashlynt 
Hall, a Comet in 18th reg. of Light Dr^. 

July 15. At Hoddesdon, aged 84, Mary, 
nvidow of Geo. Fair, esq. 

Juiy le. At Aldenham House, aged 19, 
Eliz. youngest dau. of John King, esq. 

Kent.— t/MTic 6*. Sarah-Hay-Patterson, 
wife of T. Wyatt, esq. of Sundridge Lodge. 

June 96. Charlotte, wife of Tlico. Pals- 
grave, esq. of Lee. 

June 98. At Rose Hill, aged 89, Frances, 
widow of John Montressor, esq. 

July 1. At St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, 
Bunce Curling, esq. Baker-st. Portman-sq. 

July 16. At the Gore House, Goudliurst, 
Harriet, wife of C. D. Lcwin, esq. 

Lancashire. — Jan, 4. At Wavertree, 
Anne, relict of Wm. Bamford, esq. of Bam- 
ford, and sister of J. Blackburne, esq. M.P. 

June 18. Aged 80, James Lomax, of 
Rose Hill, one of the oldest bleachers in the 
county. From an humble sicuation in early 
life, by persevering industry and care, he 
raised himself to a state of affluence. 

June 94. Aged 84, Sarah, relict of Mic. 
Bentley, esq. 

July 7. At Broughton in Furness, in 
consequence of a fractured leg, John Ed- 
munds, esq of Ambleside, Westmoreland. 

July 11. At Bank Cottage, Saddleworth, 
Mary ‘Ann, second dau. of late Joshua Rad- 
clifPe, esq. of Bowk House. 

July 19. After a tedious illness, borne 
with truly Christian fortitude, at the resi- 
dence of Wm. Gerard Walmesley, esq. Plot 
Bridge House, near Wigan, aged 84 , W .Lath- 
am, esq. Capt. 1 st reg. of Royal Lancashire 
Militia. He was of amiable and unaffected 
manners; and, possessing a perfect command 
of his pencil, had formed a large collection 
of topographical and antiquarian sketches, 
ceiefly in Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales. The view of Farnworth Church, in 
our Magazine of August 1894, and the re- 
presentation of the Llanassa Church-window, 
in that of Nov. 1 895, were from his drawings. 

Leicestershire. — July 8. At Lough- 
borough, aged 91, Mr. Thomas Storer Ed- 
dowes, surgeon. 

July 90. Mary-Heanes, wife of Charles 
Allsopp, of Woodhouse Eaves, gent. 

Lincolnshire. — July 8. At Mareham- 
le-Fen, aged 74, Mr. James Roberts. In 
1768, and the three following years, this 
gentleman accompanied Sir Joseph Banks 
in the first voyage of Capt. Cook round the 
world; and in 1779 he again accompanied 
Sir Joseph in his voyage to Iceland. 

Northamptonshire. — June 96. At her 
•on’s house, Everdon Rectory, aged 88, 
Mrs. Mary Phelpes. 

Nottinghamshire. — July 9. At Day- 
brook, aged d9, Robert Denison, esq. Lieut, 
of the 35th reg. Alfred, his youngest son, 
died the day previous. 

Salop.— Lately. At Cadogan House, near 
Shrewsbuiy, £dw. Haslewood, esq. 


Somersetshire.*— June 99. At Westou- 
super-Mara, Mrs. Parker, of Upper Ber- 
keley-plaoe, eldest dau. of late Ludoitick 
Grant, Esq. of Knocklands, Murrayshire. 

June 30. At her house. Green Park-place, 
Bath, aged 55, Mary Dowager Countess of 
Kintore. She was dau. of Sir Alexander 
Bannerman, of Kirkhill, hart. ; was married 
to William sixth and late Earl of Kintore, 
June 18, 1793, and had issue, Anthony- 
Adrian, the present Earl, two other sons, 
and one daughter. 

Lately, In Pulteney-st. Biith, Dominick 
Geoffry Browne, esq. of Castlc-macgarret, 
county Mayo. 

Staffordshire. — hily 12. At Oakley, 
l^dy Henrietta, wife of Sir John Chetwode, 
fourth and present Bart, of that place, and 
sister to the Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
ton. She was the eldest dau. of Geo. Harry, 
fifth and late Eail. by Henricrta>('Hvendi<>h, 
second dau. of William, second Duke of 
Portland, K. G.; was married to Sir John 
Chetwode, Oct. 94, 1785 ; and had issue 
eight sons and seven daughters. 

Surrey. — July 4. At Ham-common, E. 
P. Meadows, esq. of Conbolt Park, W'ilts, 
and Charles-street, Berkeley-square, nephew 
of the late Duke of Kingston. 

July 7. At Vale Cottage, Croydon, aged 
67, Eliz. wife of Mr. Francis Franks. 

Sussex. — July !). At Hustings, aged 20, 
Eli7« dau. of T. Crafer, esq. of the Wands- 
worth-road. 

July 13. At Rye, Rich. W'hitton, esq. of 
Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

July 1 8. At Westbourne, Miss Anguish, 
dau. of Thos. Anguish, esq. Master in Chan- 
cery, and bister to the Duchess Dowager of 
Leeds.. 

Warwickshire. — Jubj\0 At Brandon, 
aged 90, very much respected, Mrs. Bays, 
great aunt to the wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Eden, and great-great aunt to Lady 
Grey de Ruthin. 

Wilts. — Jiine<2A, At West Kent, aged 
96, Wm. Tanner, esq. formerly a partner in 
the banking establishment of King, Gosling, 
and 1 aniier, at Marlborough. 

Yorkshire — July A, At the Rev. Chas. 
Musgrave’s, Whitekirk, in his 1 5th year, the 
Hon. Thos. sixth son of Earl Grey. About 
eight or ten days before he was playing with 
other youths, and had neglected to wear 
any hat or covering on his head. The ex- 
cessive heat, in consequence, brought on 
brain fever. 

June 8. At Loddenden, aged 73, Cham- 
bers Osborne, esq ; and on the 14th, Mary, 
hia relict. 

July 9. At Barnby Moor, Catharine Lady 
Saltoun. She was a natural daughter of 
I^rd Chancellor Thurlow ; was married to 
Alexander George, present and 16th Lord 
Saltoun, Moi'ch 6, 1815 ; but had no issue. 

Wales.— L a/e/^. At Pontgarrey, near 
Carmarthen, Lieut. H. Nott, 80th reg. 
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Ireland.— J/ine 29. At Donouglunore* 
CO. Doneml, aged 28, tlie wife of w Rev. 
iSir John Lighton, of Merville, co. Dublin, 
hurt. 

Abroad. — Nov. 1825. At Nagpore, 
Major Johnson Wilkinson, Madras Artil- 
lery. 

Nov. 7. At Mandivie, in India, aged 26, 
Patrick Macdonell, esq. M.D. 

ATov. 25. At Madras, Anna Maria, wife 
of R. Fraser Lewis, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Dec. 16. Aged 28, Capt. Henry Dick 
Carr, late a Lieut, in the 44 th reg. of Foot; 
he fell a sacrifice to his zealous exertions in 
the war in India, during the removal of the 
wreck of his regiment fioin Arracan. 

t/an. 6, 1826. At Vizagapatam (Madras 


Presidency), In his 85th year, Ctpt.Thot. 
Bennett, of the Carnatic European Vet. Bat. 
and late of the Artillery, For an oflScer of 
his standing, he had seen much active ser- 
vice in the held, and, wherever a' fair oppor- 
tunity presented itself, he invariably acquit- 
ted himself with credit and distinction. 

March, At the house of the Pro-ctmsul 
at Algiers, James, second son of George 
Wood&ll, esq. of Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 

Lately, At Calcutta, Lieut.-col. Thos. 
Evans, C. B. of the 3 8th reg. He was ap- 
pointed Lieut. 93d Foot, Oct. 1, 1795 ; 8th 
Foot, Oct. 11, 1796; Captain, Nov. 19, 
1803 ; Major 8th Foot, Feb. 6, 1812 ; bre- 
vet Lt.-colonel, Oct. 13, 1812 ; and Major 
70th Foot, March 17, 1816. 


Christened. 
Males - 777 

Females - 800 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 21, to July 25, 1826. 


1577 


Buried. 
Males - 792 ' 

Females - 763 


1555 


Whereof have died under two years old 
Salt bs. })er bushel ; 1 \d. per pound. 


I 

463 % 


{ 


2 and 5 181 
5 and 10 81 
10 and 20 73 
20 and 30 125 
30 and 40 122 
40 and 50 134 


50 and 60 115 
60 and 70 124 
70 and 80 82 
80 and 90 42 
90 and 100 13 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending July 15. 


Wlicat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

56 5 

30 4 

26 4 

41 4 

42 4 

45 6 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 24, 505. to 55s, 
PRICE OF HOPS, July 24. 


Farnham (seconds)... 12Z. 05. 

Kent Pockets... 12/. 05. 

Sussex 11/. 05. 

Essex 11/. 115. 


to 1 5/. 05. 

to 14/. 05. 

to 12/. 125. 
to 13/. 185. 


Kent Bags 11/. Os, to 13/. 05. 

Sussex Ditto 10/. 05. to 12/. Os, 

Essex 10/. 105. to 12/. 125. 

Farnham (fin<‘) 16/. Ov. to 18/. 05. 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 19, 295. 8j(/. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 

Straw 2/. 55. Clover 61. Os. — ^Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 05. 
Straw 2/. 05. Clover 61. Os. 


St. James's, Hay 5/. 1 Os. 

SMITHFIELD, July 24. 


To sink the Offal— per stone of Bibs. 

Lamb 45. 4d. to 5s. Ad. 

Head of Cattle at Market July 24 : 

Beasts 2335 Calves 261 

Sheep 26,460 Pigs 120 

COAL MARKET, July 24, 245. OcZ. to 365. Od. 

I'ALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 395. Od. Yellow Russia 355. Od. 

SOAP, Yellow 725. Mottled 805. Od. Curd 845. — CANDLES, 85. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 1 Os. 


Beef 


6d. to 45. 

lOd. 

Mutton 


Od. to 45. 

4d. 

Veal 


Od. to 55. 

4d. 

Pork 


Od. to 55. 

Od. 


THE PRICES of Canal Shares, &c. in July 1826, at the Office of Mr. M. Rainb, 
Ajctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 25, Threadneedle-street, 
removed from Great Winchester-street, London.— Trent and Mersey Canal, 1 800/.— Leeds 
and Liverpool, 380/. — Oxford, 640/. — Birmingham, 260/.— Grand Junction, 265/. — 
Neath, 330/. — Swansea, 250/. — Monmouthshire, 200/. — Brecknock and Abergavenny, 
145/, — Huddersfield, 16/. — Regent's, 34/. — West India Dock Stock, 180/. — London Dock 
Stock, 82/.— Globe Insurance, 136/. 1 Os.— Atlas, 7/. 1 Os.— Hope, 4 /. lOs.— GuardUn, 
10'. paid; 5/. lOs. premium.— London Bridge Annuities, 55/. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, bv W. CARY, Strawo. 

Pt'om June $6, to July 25, 1826, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

I ..M 


IJ 

If 

0 ® 

® US 

§ 

IS 

1. 

■»!> 

|Barom. 
in. pts. 

Weather. 

June 

0 

0 

0 



26 

70 

80 

69 

30, 26 

6ne rr.atni. 

27 i 

73 

81 

71 

) , 05, fair, th. and 

28 

74 

84 

70 

, lO^fair, showers 

29 

69 

79 

68 

, IS.'hne 

30 

70 

79 

71 

, 19 6ne 

Jy- 1 

70 

73 

62 

, 18|cloudy,r.atn. 

2 

70 

79 

67 

, 29|fine 

3 

69 

78 

70 

, 27|cioudy 

4 

71 

79 

69 

, 10;6ue 

5 

75 

79 

71 

29, .94!£ne 

6 

69 

76 

72 

, 99 £ne 

7 

73 

78 

70 

, 88 fair 

8 

72 

75 

6*8 

,78 cloudy, rain 

9 

72 ! 

78 

6*7 

1 , 78 cloudy 

10 

68 j 

72 

68 

1 

, 89 cloudy 

i 1 ' 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

. ^ II 


s-§ 

8 o’clock 
Morning. 

1 

z 

1 1 o’clock 
Night. 

Barom. 
in. pts. 

Weather. 

July 

0 

0 

0 



11 

69 

71 

67 

> 97 

cloudy 

12 

66* 

68 ’ 

68 

, 86 

cloudy 

13 

6*8 

70 

6*4 

, 77 

showers 

14 

65 

71 

65 

, 85 

fair 

15 

6*5 

71 

61 

, 94 

faHr 

16 

6*1 

64 

59 

, 85 rain 

17 

60 

69 

6*1 

30, 05 fair 

18 

62 

70 

6*3 

, 05 cloudy 

19 

6*4 

70 

6*0 

, 05 

fair [ui. 

20 

6*1 

67 

6*1 

, 03 

cloudy, r. at 

21 

6*2 

65 

59 

29, 70 

showers 

22 

6*1 

6*5 

67 

, 91 

fair, r. at n. 

23 1 

56* 

58 

52 

30, 07 

rain 

24 ; 

54 

68 

6*4 

, 11 

Fair 

25 1 
1 

67 

70 

6*2 

, 20 

fair 


.^1 

9 

3 


27! 

28| 

29! 

so| 
1 
d| 
' 4| 

5 

6*1 

7| 

8 

10| 

11 

12 

13 

14 

17 

18 
1.9 

SO 

2 * 

24 

g5 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

From June 27, to July 26‘, both inclusive. 


ilJ 


1200 


ooW 


784 i 
7»l * 

Hoi. 
199i!774 i 
—^178 74 

— ! . 

199 i77l i 

1994774 4| 

900 
1994 


1994{ 

198 

199 
199ij 
198 


1984 

Hoi. 
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MINOR CORRESPONBENCf: 


D. A. Baxton» iD rafiiieBoe to p. 89 Mytt 
« Further particulen Tei|iectiBg Norwoo^ 
in Swreyt may be fonxul in the Mag. Brit, 
et Hib. wh«re there ia a itory of aome mia- 
hapa conaeqneiit ^ ieUmg oaha theie» 
which ia also to be ^nd in Aubrey (I 
under Croydon)^ end Shoberl'a Sur- 
rey. Bray ia ailent aa to Norwood. The 
Pariahea of Battersea^ Strealham, Cray 
dm, and GamberwM^ meet in a point at 
Nohroodf where ia a large tree called *• The 
Vicar*8 Oak.* In IS 1. Roger de 
^forthwood held landa in CtoiberweH. — 
The Gypaey Houae here ia a notorioua 
Sunday retort for toe lower ordera. It haa 
for ita aign a portrait of Margaret Finch, 
8 Queen ef the Gypaiea*,* who attained the 
extreme age of 108 year8.*’--raorwood ia 
in the pariah of Lambeth* The beat ac- 
count of it will be found in the forthcoming 
and oonduding Number of Allen’a Uiatory of 
Lambeth, pp. 494-483. A Church, dedi- 
cated to St. Luke, a Chapel for the Inde- 
pendenta, a Houae of Industry, and public 
Schools, hare recently been erected, and 
the place ia rising into importance. Edit.] 
O. O. remarks, Brighton was, on the 
95th, 9dth, and 97th 01 last month, July, 
riait^ with what might be almost called a 
plague of the insect called Coccinella or 
La^bird. It was the large orange species 
with aeren marka, called by Linnaeus Coed” 
ndfa Sq)iempitnetaia* They made their first 
Mpearance in the gardens in and about 
Brighton on the 98rd: on the 95to they 
were very numerous i but on the 9dth they 
actually covered every thing, lodging on the 
shops, settling by hundreSi on iMusengers, 
and flying in their facea in tne streets. 
They appeared to have been brought by a 
land-wind from the North, and the writer 
of this article beings out aome distance at 
sea, in the evening of the 96th, observed 
them settling on the rigging cf the boats, 
so that probably the same wind from the 
land must have carried many of them out to 
sea, where they must have eventually perish- 
ed. The inhabitants of Brighton ascribed 
their origin to the numerous hop gardens of 
Sussex and Kent, and 1 waa informed that 
these inaecta are esteemed a fovourable prog- 
nostic among hcms,'and that they kill a cer- 
tain insect which otherwiae would become 


very injurious to toe young hops. The red 
cLadylnrd, whibh ia somewhat smaller, has 
also been rather numerous in Sussex this 
season, but by no means ao much so as the 
apecftil above deiaribed. Different seasons 
appear to be fovoufiable to the production of 
different tribes of inaecta. In 1891 waapa 
and hometa wy prodigiously numerous in 
Sussex; in ifln there were scarcely an^ of 
them. Other seasons abound with earwigs, 
others with different sorts of blights, and so 
on. Some peculiar conditions of the at- 
mosphere in different seasons are the probable 
causes of these varieties in these natural pro- 
ductiona." 

In answer to Antiquus, vol. Lxxxix. ii. 
489, Mr. Heury Story, of Stockton-upon- 
Teea, aays, Captain John Lambe died 
at Gateshead, July 19, 1790, and if Anti- 
Quus will favour me with his real address, 
the object he has in view, and the nature of 
the information he wants, it may probably 
be in my power to answer his inquiries.*’ 

J. N. asks where there may be foflnd a 
complete list of all the Baronetcies of Ire- 
land, extinct as well as existing, with the 
dates of their patents. The question relates 
particularly to those created on the first in- 
stitution of the Order by King James the 
First ; in which Beatson’s Political Index ia 
not only imperfect, but incorrect. 

We have not had room this month for 
J. D. OxoN.’s further remarks on the Nor- 
man Conquest. We doubt whether our 
Correspondents on this su0|eot have been 
aware that, at the period of the Duke of 
Grafton’s Jnstallation at Cambridge in 1769, 
a disputation was held in Trini^ Chapel, 
by Lord Richard Cavendish, Mr.Proby, and 
Mr. Montague, on the question, whether 
toe Conqueror came in by conquest or the 
consent of the people.” 

Errata. — Part i. 577, b. 95, read ap- 
pointed that toe manor. — 583, a. 97, read ont 
of Catoeral’s scholars. — Part ii. 19, b. 1. 14, 
Jrmn botUmi, read thus : The diligent Pastor, 
who feels his duty bound upon him not only 
for the Sabbath, but for every day, consults 
through the week th^spiritual wants of his 
parishioners. — P. 86, a. 91, read Gilbert 
Flesher, esq^P. 94, a. 36, read 48 ; 7 Jrom 
bottom, for rhelpes read Philpot. 


* Of thu honourable title, I am unable to learn the origin or even the conditions of 
its bestowal. I auprebend that the government of this strange people must be 
eUeHve, The oeleCil^ of one of their royal marriages is recorded in toe Register of St. 
Giles’s Church, Camberwell, to have taken place on toe 9d of June, 1687, when Robert 
Hem and ElizabelJi Bdkwell, ** King and Queen of the Gypsies,” were mutually bonnd 

ovet to have, and to hold either the other, as long as th^ both should live. One of 
ilie same name and stock probably as the maiden, Henry Boswell, well known as the 
lUbMr or King of the Gypsies,” in a loertain part of Lincolnshire, died on Sunday the 
Sd Oilctoer, in aflaowt oircwnstances, and was buried at Wittering in that couaty. D. A. B. 
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ANCIENT PADDLE LATELY 

Mr.lJRBAN^ Shaftesbury^ Aug* 

A FEW weeks since, as some work- 
men were employed in digging 
a well at the residence of Gregory 
Doyle, Esq. in St. James’s parish, 
Shaftesbury, they discovered in a 
bed of sand, after cutting through a 
stratum of solid rock nearly eight feet 
thick, an instrument resembling a 
paddle, made of British oak, of the 
rudest workmanship, and in the best 
state of preservation, with this excep- 
tion, that it had a covering of a spongy 
nature. It is three feet five inches 
long, and is now in the possession of 
the Recorder, Charles Bowles, Esq. 
Yours, &c. T. Adams. 

Mr. Gregory Doyle, on whose pre- 
mises this curious instrument was dis- 
covered, has thus certified the circum- 
stances of the discovery : 

In sinking a well in^ the yard, at 
the back of my house »n St. James’s- 
street, the instrument here represented 
was discovered. It is 3 ft. 5 in. lone. 

After going through four feet of the’ 
Town grit, or chert, seven feet of the 
solid green sand stone-rock, and nine 
feet of loose green sand under the rock, 
Henry PatfieTd, the well-digger, in my 
presence, on July 15, 182^ perceivea 
the handle or small end of the insfru- 
ment protruding itself into the well 
about ten inches, lying in a position 
considerably inclined, perhaps at fifty 
degrees, the broad pan being lowest, 
and pointing in a direction towards 
the base of the rock, on which the 
tower of St. Peter^s Church ^ stands 
about 100 feet above. 


FOUND AT SHAFTESBURY. 

"When drawn out, the instrument, 
which is of sound oak, was apparently 
in a state of external decay, whicn 
being perhaps unfortunately washed 
to the nepth of about ^ inch all round, 
it remained with a solid surface. 

Gregory Doyle. 

The following remarks have been 
communicated by Mr. Rutter, Book- 
seller, Shaftesbury : 

Mr. Doyle's house is South-west 
of the hill, 100 feet below its summit. 
The springs on that side have all a 
South-west course, the surface of the 
earth declining in that direction. The 
nearest well to Mr. Doyle's is the Ab- 
bey-well, sunk from the summit of 
the hill to the depth of 12a feet, at 
200 yards to the West. A shallow 
well, ten feet deep, and on a level 
with Mr. Doyle’s, was dug about 50 
years since, and in a North-west direc- 
tion. The depth of the springs is 120 
feet from the summit of the hill, and 
on the level of Mr. Doyle’s, it is six- 
teen feet, in some places twenty feet 
below the surface. The shallow well 
mentioned above, is not likely to be 
connected with Mr. Doyle’s, being 
supplied by land-springs mm the hill 
above the rock.’’ 

Another Correspondent, the Rev. 
Wm. Meyrick, observes: 

** The only possible mode in which 
the paddle could have got thither, must 
have been by the current of some 
spring, having been lefi in some other 
wdl, perhaps that ot the..Abbey, and 
that channel afterwards dioked op by 
sand ; at least this is my own expwna- 
lion, and to myidf t satisfttetory. In 
any point of view it is very singular. 
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Remarks on the 

for it U tithtr a or 

as if with a coarse knife^ though I 
conceive it to have preceded the use 
of iron, and therefore cut witfi a cielt^ 
It is clearly of oak, and the decayed 
surface was no way scraped, but only 
washed off wkh the sharp sand upon 
it ; and let tne add, th^t Mf. Doyle’s 
statement is far above all suspicion, 
and that there was no possibility of 
any imposition by the di^er, as, the 
well bem^ close to the door, Mr. Doyle 
was anxiously watching the finding 
water, saw himself the end of the 
handle before PatBeld noticed it, and 
saw him lake it out of the unmoved 
and solid bed of sand then three feet 
deep.” 

Mr. Urban, Muirt own, July 20. 

A S your pages have now been for 
nearly a century employed in 
snatching from fate the remains of the 
days long past, I think you may be in- 
duced to give room to some remarks 
upon the Roman Legions, which for 
so many ages distinguished themselves, 
and knligmened the nations w)iich 
their valour had subdued. From in- 
scriptions which 1 have perused, I am 
somewhat at a loss to account for the 
different titles which distinguish the 
numbers of these redoubted military 
bodies of men — as may be seen by the 
inscriptions which are quoted by va- 
rious travellers. The seventh and tenth 
Legions alone accompanied Caesar in 
his first invasion of Britain ; and seem 
to have derived but little glory from 
the expedition. The tenth is known 
as his favourite, and the signifer or 
vexillariusof this Legion leaping ashore 
with his eagle, which he threw among 
the enemy, was the first Roman soldier 
who touched the soil of our island in 
a hostile manner. This Legion foI<* 
lowed the fortunes of Caesar to Phar- 
salia, and much contributed to that 
victoi^. In the Commentaries it is slated, 
that Caesar mounted the 10th Legion 
on horseback, when the wit of one of 
the soldiers is recorded, the burden of 
which is (baud irridicule dixit), that 
Casar bad promoted the 10th to the 
equestrian dignity ; the 2nd, 6th, gth, 
14th, and 20th Lemons were after- 
wards employed in Britain, of which 
number the 2nd, 6th, and 20th were 
so long quartered there, that they were 
called legumes Britanoiie. The gth 
was eadarpaied ki the insurrections of 


jR^on Legions. [Aug^. 

the Iscpniy prevloiw the viotovy 
oveif bdadieea by Sumifius, neat Loti- 
don* and in one of Agricola*s Caledo- 
nian battles ; and the 14lh was soon re- 
cipdlcid for omr serviccf. 

This last Legion seems to have ac- 
quired a naihe of ^feat glory ; of the 
2^ a^d dth Lej^^f, monu- 

nffihts remain in England and Scot- 
land ; the 2nd, which bore the title of 
Augusta (in Q|pnmon with most or all 
of the others), was greatly instrumental 
ill building tne walT of Hadrian ; as the 
6th (Pia, victris, fideiis,) was that of 
Severus. Although both these Legions 
were for several centuries in possession 
of Britain, and their designations of 
Augusta, and Pia, victris, fideiis, con- 
stant, I find in Blainvilie’s Travels an 
inscription in Italy, in which the 2nd 
Legion has the title of Italica, and the 
6th has in another inscription that of 
Augusta alone. , 

In several of the inscriptions in 
Shaw’s African Travels, the 1st Le- 
gion has the title of Augusta, prima, 
princeps; and the 3rd, of Augusta, 
in these Travels, in one inscription, 
no less than 8 Legions are mentioned, 
and some of them in different styles in 
the same monument. The 1st, M. 
and afterwards as Adjutrix; the 2nd, 
PAR. or Parthica, and afterwards 
Augusta (the Parthian expedition is 
mentioned in this inscription); the 3rd, 
Aug. and afterwards CVR; the 10th, 
GEM.; the 6th, ViC. ; perhaps part 
of the titles Pia, victrix, fideiis; the 
15th, Apol. probably the A|)ollo Le- 
gion ; the I8tli, Primig. from Prlmi- 
genia, a name sometimes given to For- 
tuna ; and the 30th Legion, VIP. 

From these different modes of giving 
titles to the Legions, it seems evident 
that either the numbers have been oc- 
casionally changed, as in our army 
has happened, or that the titles were 
themselves changed occasionally, and 
perhaps capriciously ; for otherwise, 
except from error, it is not possible to 
reconcile these contradictions. 

The 5 th Legion is remarkable for 
the fact, that upon a march in Africa, 
an electric fluid alighted upon the 
spears, ** Cacumenes quintae Legionis 
arserunt,” which was esteemed a su- 
pernatural warning (o the soldiers who 
witnessed this qncommon though na- 
tural phenomenon. 

Within these few years the disco- 
covery of a Roman Eagle in Germany 
has renewed the memory of the defeat 
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of the Legion m tbfit oountiy. 
It is to be greatly regretted that Plutarch 
and other historians have uQt stated 
the Legions in which the heroes they 
celebrate have been first employed; 
this must have been easily known at 
the periods they wrote, and excited a 
feeling somewhat similar to that which. 
Las Casas states Bonaparte felt for the 
demi-brigades which elevated his first 
glory ; wnen some one expressed sur- 
prise at his minute recollections of the 
actions of these corps, his answer was, 
they are the recollections of a lover 
of his first mistress,*^ a remembrance 
which certainly places him in a more 
than usual amiable point of view. 

The Homan Legions were not only 
unrivalled for their excellent regula- 
tions and discipline, but the schools in 
which many of those distinguished in 
history were bred ; and we may trust 
the eulogium of Horace to Mecaengs, 
ihat the commands in them confirmed 
the most honourable titles of nobility 
to the descendants of those who held 
them ; 

Nec quod avus tibi maternus fuit atque pa- 
ternus 

Glim qui inagnis legionibus imperitlrint. 

Yours, &c. H. R. D. 

Mr, 13 RBAN, Aug. 7« 

1 RESUME my quill with a deter- 
mination to lay before your readers 
a List of a few Works, which, as 1 
consider, are desiderata in the Litera- 
ture of England. 

1. It has been often lately attempted 
to produce a work of criticism on every 
genus of writing capable of directing 
a young man desirous of forming a 
good library, how to stock his shelves 
with works of real and sound merit. 
Many have attempted it, and many 
more would doubtless have done so 
ere this, were it not for the air of ar- 
rogance shed over such an endeavour 
by the apparent insolence of a single 
man's daring (and he often an obscure 
one) to dictate to his countrymen on 
the merit of works in every branch of 
human knowledge. 1 have, I think, 
found I plan which obviates every ob- 
jection of this kind, and which may 
be well and easily executed by the 
commonest scribblers on earth. If 
my plan be put in execution, 1 am 
confident that it will meet^ith uni- 
versal approbation, and the book 
founded on it be incorporated in eveiy 
library in the kingdom. 


From the List aft SttiiAnm’ Hall# 
let the author collect the name^'Kro. of 
every book published from the bt^in- 
ningof 1801 to the end of 18S5,forai* 
ing one quarter of a century. Let him 
arrange all these iu alphabetical order, 
showing the title of the hook, the au- 
thor's name, the exact period of time 
when it was published, and the book- 
seller's name. To each book let him 
annex a *, if to be found in the Lon- 
don Institution ; a f , if in the Royal ; 
a t, if in the Athenseum at Liverpool, 
and other marks for the various exten- 
sive libraries, as settled bv him. Un- 
derneath the name, &c. let him place 
in small type a brief analysis of the 
opinions of the three modern Quar- 
terly Reviews, and of all those of merit, 
which are now extinct, as well as 
of the monthly ones (the Eclectic, 
Monthly, &c.) To this let him add 
the critiques to be found in the Gen-« 
tleman’s, Blackwood’s, the London, 
the New Monthly, and all the other 
popular magazines, and those in the 
Literary Gazette, Journal, Chronicle, 
&c. Ail the magazines and reviews 
ought, as the reader observes, to be 
quoted on the subject, and perhaps a 
tew of the most popular newspapers, 
whose opinions are sometimes of value 
from the popularity of their Editors, 
as Alaric Watts's Manchester Courier, 
and James Montgomery's Sheffield Iris. 

To complete the book, an alphabe- 
tical index of the authors should be 
added, with a few biographical sketches 
of those most worthy of notice. A 
brief history of the periodical publica- 
tions’ of the IQth century, would form 
at once an amusing and useful prefix ; 
and in this array the “ Universal Cri- 
tical Dictionary” would, 1 think, meet 
with the approbation of all the critics, 
especially it choice foreign works of 
merit were in an Appendix submitted 
to our notice §. 

II. How often in all our histories is 
that interesting body of historians 
styled the •* Monkish Chronfclers” re- 
ferred to, and yet from how many of 
our libraries is it absent. The reason 
is obvious. Seldom met with, and 
when met with found huddled to- 
gether, we cannot purchase a favourite 

$ I have only mentioned this plan as to 
be put in use for the last twenty-fiva years i 
it might however (though the critical au- 
thorities are neither eo numerous nor so 
important) be applied to the last oantury. 
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atttMr wiibwit alio ptirelMsing a heap 
of labofioos chroniclers whose works 
are onimtifiably assooiated with his. 
To ada to this* they are printed in the 
most uninviting ana repulsive manner, 
and couched in such obscure, inelegant, 
and often unintelligible latinity, that 
few, save the determined votaries of 
History or Antiouity, ever disturb the 
venerable dust of their shelves. And 
yet this neglected association are the 
most authentic depositaries of our na« 
tional history, and often contain inci* 
dents and descriptions not unworthy 
of the pages of a Froissart. 

It must, therefore, be admitted by 
all, that a translation of some of these 
interesting Chroniclers, executed in 
such a manner as at the same time to 
preserve sufficient elegance of style and 
a tolerably faithful adherence to the 
text, is a great desideratum in the Li- 
terature or England. 1 am fully per- 
suaded that if a little attention were 
directed to the subject by a spirited 

{ mblisher, it would remain so no 
onj^r, for there are plenty both able 
and willing to apply their powers to 
the task. Commence with Geoffrey 
Vinesauf t, as most likely to be attrac- 
tive, and follow him up with Bromp- 
ton and some others of the oddest and 
most umusing Annalists of the olden 
time. ^^The Monkish Chroniclers” 
ought to form a portion of eveiy li- 
brary of tolerable extent, and would if 
my hints were taken, soon be so. 

III. The English have somehow 
conceived a most unwarrantable and 
unreasonable disgust for the literature 
of France. There was a time when 
every thing was carried to the opposite 
extreme, and ** newly done from the 
French by a Gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple,” was to the Courtiers of King 
Charles a sufficient recommendation 
for the most voluminous trash that 
ever the fertile brain of Madame De 
Scudery conceived. We talked about 
the prejudice of the French against 
Shakspeafe, whilst we reviled Cor- 
neille and Racine ; a ** Traduction da 
Ouvrages Completes'* of the sweet 
Swan of Avon, makes its appearance 
at Paris, but we revile Corneille and 
Racine still. When shall we cease to 
revile them? 

^ While upon this suldecS, 1 oumoS 
Qwjj^uetting your intelliaent Conespond- 
tn^glve me ■■ much inmination m pot* 
dUSBlw the life of Craf/ridus de Fino salvo 
fere tfewk I halve Just ui^ruke*B. 


Charles FSsx intended ^but death 
alas! prevented him) t6 write a defence 
of the French Sli^ against the ahper- 
stons it has too often had reason to 
complain of. Had he lived to do so, 
the opinions of the many on the sub- 
ject would doubtless have undergone a 
considerable change. Most certainly 
the boasts of our neighbours have 
never yet had a fair trial allowed them, 
their works have never been translated, 
their panejtyrists have (to us) remained 
in obscurity. And perhaps if they 
were, the genius of onr drama is so 
different from that of theirs, that we 
should not conceive a much more fa- 
vourable idea of their productions 
taken as a whole. 

But scattered through their dramas 
(as their bitterest enemies must allow) 
are many scenes of power and energy, 
which some of our noblest writers 
might be proud of. in the Cid, in 
Rodogune, in Les Horaces, in La 
Mort de Pompde, in Phedre, in Esther, 
in Andromaque, in Athalie, and in 
innumerable others are passages of 
beauty which in my humble opinion 
oii^ht to be translated and comprised 
under the head of “ Beauties of French 
Tragedy.” They are now desiderata. 

Of Moliere there can be but one 
opinion. His complete works arc 
worthy of a translation from which- 
ever of our authors most excels in 
naivet^, in humour, and success at 
catching the national idiom. 

IV. I have always considered the 
plan of Dr. Drakes Gleaner” as 
most excellent and worthy of .encou- 
ragement. If my readers recollect, it 
consists of selections from a variety of 
papers in imitation of the Spectator, 
most of which have long sunk into 
oolivion, containing all the essays 
worthy of preservation, which must 
otherwise have been buried with the 
rubbish in which they were incorpo- 
rated. 

A selection from the vast heap of 
modern materials of this kind is much 
needed. Not even the authors them- 
selves can in their wildest moments 
imagine they will be incorpocaed in 
the English Classics \ but a feww their 
best pieces, judiciously chosen, might 
longsurvive and perpetuate their names. 
Many are the papers in Gaieties and 

X Amoi^t which may be reckoned seve- 
ral fffVolture*s, especially 2(iyre, Adelaide^ 
Du GuescHn (otherwise the Due de Foixjy 
and VOrphhn de la Ckine, 
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Gnvttiei» in ilie Indieator^ the Hon^« 
eoii^'' ai|4 the 6oMip« and Ine 
Mimdy M^zines^ which might 
thbft be conaigned to poeterily. Dr. 
Drake’s plan is (1 may almost say) 
perfect, and ought to be followed m 
every thing of this kind. 

IV* Dodsley’s Collection of Poems 
is made on a plan which deserves to 
be adopted. Much popular Maaazine 
poetry (amongst which, Mr. Urban, 
some of the excellent pieces in your 
volumes rank highly) might thus be 
presented to (he publick in an agreeable 
and portable form; and the volumes 
containing them would by no means 
stand untouched on the shelves of our* 
libraries. 

VI. One of our great desiderata is a 
new History of London, not like most 
of the modern ones, copied from sources 
of information by no means free from 
errors, but the facts obtained from ac- 
tual observation. To render it com- 
plete, it should be written by some 
well-known author, and illustrated 
with about a thousand plates. 

VII. It was announced at the com- 
mencement of Ballantyne's Novelist’s 
Library, that it would contaiu several 
original translations from the popular 
aumors of the Continent. Expecta- 
tion wason tiptoe forsplendid novelties, 
when (1 believe) only one original 
translation was attempted (that of the 
** Vanillo Gonzales” of Le Sage) : and 
Don Quixote was primed according 
to the worthless \ersion of Smollett. 
It is but justice to Sir Walter Scott, 
the writer of the Preface, to stale, that 
he was in no way concerned in this, 
and only interfered with his own por- 
tion of the work. 

Few of our English translations of 
Continental writers are what they 
ought to be. Smollett's are most vile, 
as any one will find who compares his 
version with the original. It may cer- 
tainly be regarded as amongst one of 
our chief desiderata to have proper 
translations of Goethe, Langbem, the 
author of § ** Oliver Clisson §, ’ &c. &c. 
By the We, how came Oliver CHs- 
son” a French novel, to be included 
in a late volume of translations from 
the GWrman, under the title of •• Ma- 
dame de Scudeiy?” 

§ Not having the novel by me just now, 
I can scarcely recollect the neme. I hive 
written Oliver Clisson, but I di not tldok 
that it the title. It is a very prabeworthy 

imitaikm of Walter Scott. 


1 # 


VIIl. A body of Enrich wit. 

7he Percy 

garded as nearly a comMeta 
of our immense stock or anecdotes (oc- 
cupying about ten volumes of that 
work), but our humour and wit ace 
yet without a faithful chronider. There 
18 , indeed, an Encyclopedia published 
at Edinburgh, by Oliver and Boyd, 
consisting of a thousand jokes, which 
contains all the good stories at present 
current; but how many effusions of 
gaiety and spirit lie buried in ancient 
jest books, alas! too scarce. May we 
hope that some gentleman equal to the 
tasK will wield his pen in the cause. 
A most amusing prefix of the history 
of Jest Books might be. gathered from 
the excellent article on the subject, 
which appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine a few years ago, and which 
has since been unblushingly pirated 
by the London Magazine. A book of 
this sort is a real desideratum^ 

1 have thus enumerated many dext- 
derata^ which every one must allow 
truly deserve the title. Perhaps a His- 
tory of Autographs might be added to 
the list It might be well executed 
by Mr. Upcoit. May we hope that 
hqawill be induced to undertake the 
ta^ ? He has hitherto principally oc- 
cupied himself in compilations ; but 
the beautiful style displayed in his 
Notice of Evelyn, prefixed to his late 
edition of that excellent writer’s Mis- 
cellaneous works, cannot but raise a 
hope that he will turn his attention to 
original composition. A. 


Mr. Urban, 


Aug. 20. 


"^HE industry which your Corre- 
X spondent has bestowed upon ced- 
lecting the Forms of Prayer, pt. i. p. 5 1 3, 
will not, 1 fear, be repaid by a suitable 
return of utility, unless he will select 
from any of them some of the most 
impressive addresses which the piety of 
the compilers introduced into many of 
them ; and unless they can be accom- 

S nied with any information of the 
ivines who composed them. 

During the late war a fast-day was 
annually set apart for humiliation and 
prayer, and except in a few coses the 
composition was nearly the same. 
During the late King’s illneH, the p||r- 
ticular prayer for his recovery was tww 
altered, and generally esteemed to 
the last alteration ; it wai eomvnonly 
ascribed to the pen of the late learaeu 
Bishop Horsley.— 'Thaok^ivUigs for 
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Forms of Prayer. [Aug. 


Victories were also introduced on those 
t>cca8ion8> bat whatever merit they 
eeally posseased^ they have left but 
little impression : it appeared to many 
that the introduction of new matter 
into different parts of the daily service, 
partook in some degree of the difficulty 
of rendering the parts altogether con- 
sistent with each other, and perhaps 
this would not have occurred if there 
had been one entire service written 
for the occasion, or the new subjects 
introduced in one part only; for where 
they were diversified, many persons in 
the congregation, not accustomed to 
references, did not readily find the 
right place till the reader had finished 
the place which they were seeking for. 

Tne Yearly Epistle of the Society of 
Friends, annually printed for circula- 
tion among themselves, if they could 
be collected for years past, and kept 
filed in a guard book and deposited in 
some public Library, would hand down 
to posterity many sentiments of Chris- 
tian humility and exhortations to piety, 
which have had their effect through- 
out that exemplary community*.-— 
Selections from the Psalms for parti- 
cular occasions, have also been some- 
times made with good effect, as tlpey 
showed their high and inestimable 
value. The dd Index to Rev. G. 
Townsend’s Chronological Arrange- 
ment of the Old Testament, states the 
date, the Author, and the historical 
occasion, with a reference to the Scrip- 
ture of every psalm; but it does not 
offer any reason for the whole 150 
being placed in our Bible and Common 
Prayer without any regard to their 
dates. Allow me to suggest the pro- 
priety of a new arrangement of them 
in the next edition, with the dates 
and historical reference in the margin, 
as this would render a great benefit to 
any pious enquirer, and it is very little 
known or considered— or if this altera* 
tion were deemed not so proper, the 
two marginal references and the sub- 
ject, placed at the head of each Psalm, 
would be nearly as acceptable. 

Let me not be deemed to intrude 
too many sugaestions at once, if, before 
I conclude, 1 venture to remark that 
it is more than a century since the 
order giving , sanction to the New 
Version, as it is still called, of the 
Psalms, by Dr. Brady, and N. Tate, 
Esq. Poet Laureate, in 1608, brought 

o Tke last of these, tee fihe pMisat yeer, 
is peculiarly excellent. 


it into general use, the phraseology of 
which, and the versification, although 
a areat improvement upon Sternhold 
ana Hopkins, yet does not always meet 
the advancement in knowledge of mo- 
dern times— for which reason a general 
revision, or only a selection from them 
under the eye of three or four of our 
most eminent Clergy, would render an 
essential benefit to the service. Psalmody 
constitutes a very important and im- 
pressive part of our devotion where it 
IS well conducted; it fixes upon the 
memory many precepts of moral life , 
and nothing is better calculated to 
render it generally edifying than a 
’chasteness of expression according to 
the feeling of the time — this sentiment 
must have operated in the minds of 
those who gave sanction to the New 
Version already mentioned ; for in the 
recommendation prefixed to it, under 
the signature of the Bishop (Henry 
Compton) of London, bearing date 
May 23, l()98, his Lordship says, ** I 
cannot do less than wish a good suc- 
cess to the Royal indulgence, for 1 
find it a work done with so much 
judgment and ingenuity, that 1 am 
persuaded it may take ofi that unhappy 
objection whicn has hitherto been 
against the silking Psalms, and dispose 
that part of Divine service to much 
more devotion.” 

It is obvious that alihough this New 
Version does not require so much re- 
vision as the former required, yet it 
does so in several parts, and allowing 
all the merit with which it may have 
been adopted at nearly 130 years dis- 
tance, yet it is become at this time 
very capable of some improvement. 
Considerable benefit to the Christian 
cause might also be derived from such 
judicious selections being made for ge- 
neral use, by the omission of those 
nialedictoij ex))re8siori8 against the 
enemies oi David, which are now be- 
come very inconsistent with Christian 
worship. ' 

Probably it would be a less difficult 
task to merely revise or select from 
the present Version, than to compose 
anotner — and that alterations should 
be made of words and lines un^r the 
sanction of some one or two m the 
Church, and afterwards submitted as 
heretofore, to bis Mqjesty's indulMnce, 
and to the recommenaation oT the 
Bishop oC London. A. H. 

This has bean advtntagsoifsly itons 
for tome particular ChoreliM and Ch«m.^ 
Edit. 
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Jc£QUHi 0/ El$Un0, Bedfordikire. 


Mr. Urbamt, June9rj. 

T he village of Elstow is situate at 
the distance of about one mile 
and a half from Bedford, and is noted 
for its having been the site of an Ab- 
bey of Benedictine nuns founded in the 
time of William the Conqueror, by 
his niece Judith, the wife of Waliheof 
]^iof;Huntingdon^ The two fairs 
tif^ here . annually for cattle of all 
aret pf, pensiderable note and an* 
tJi^ky, the tolls accruing from them 
ttik Idte.dissolution of monasteries being 
mhi at 9L.\2s.^ 



arid dHirif,' jind to coniam seven plough 
lands.. It lies in the huridr^ oF Red- 
b^urnstbkei or Radborgestoc as it is 
baljed in this i^urvey, and* was held, at 
tfme alluded' to, of Judith Coun- 
^(Tsi' of Duntingdon* by the monks 
"oFSt/Mlary**’ 

* ' The parish was enclosed by Act of 
Parlianterit passed in 1797> when the 
huriibeir of acres was estimated at 1060. 
According to the Census taken in 1P21 
thp' houses were 102; families em- 
ployed in agriculture, 87 ; trade, &c. 
18 : others 4, total lOQ ; males 251, 
females 997 » total 548. 

The family of Hervey early had pos- 
sessions hete ; for it appears, by the 
Register* bf the monastery of St. Ed- 
moiid^S Bury, that Osbert de Hervey, 
Justice Itinerant temp. Richard I. 
froni whom the present and fifth Earl 
of Bmtbl is 19th in descent, held lands 
in Helnfcsiune®.’' 

The Church of St. Mary at He- 
lenstOwe (see Plate L) was dedicated 
to the' Holy Ttinity, and St. Helena, 
mother Of Constantine the Great, from 


whom the village appears to have taken 
name, for Dugdale calls it ** 

• stow, i; e. Helene statio.” 


Helen 
By some 

mistake he places it " in agro Berra- 
censii* a cfrcuhistance alluded to and 
rectified by Kenaet^. 
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and five hides and a half in Meldon, 
Mr. Lysons^ quotes Kennet as hit 
authority for supposing the nianor of 
Maid-ber^ to be included in tbit 
grant. Medbury is a farm situate in 
the purijr/tes above named, but at the 
distance of a mile from either of the 
** villages’* named in the deed of con- 
veyance. It cannot be the other land 
spoken of, which is also mentioned in 
Uomesday Book as five hides, one 
virgate, and a half** in Meldon or 
Maulden, which is the modern name. 
It must, notwithstanding, have be- 
longed to Elstow Abbey, mr in the ac- 
count of its revenues at the Dissolution, 
which were valued at 284/. 12.f. 11 id. 
mention is made of two shillings and 
sixpence received of the Prioress of 
Sapwell (Qy? Sopewell) for lands in 
Made-bury^ It came afterwards to 
Richard bitzhugh, who died seised of 
it in 1557^ 

There are but few remains of the con- 
ventual buildings except the Church, 
Csee the Platen) whicn is ranked by 
Mr. Lysons among the most ancient 
remains of ecclesiastical architecture 
in Bedfordshire.'* There is a good 
South-west view', from a drawing by T. 
Hcarne, F.S.A.in Farington*s Illustra- 
tions of Lysons. Another view in the 
same point, and a view of the South 
porch, were published in vol. ii. of the 

Ancient Reliques.” TheChancelMr. 
Lysons considers as unquestionably part 
01 the original Church of the monas- 
tery, and instances the arches of the 
nave as specimens of the earliest style 
of Gothic architecture ^ Over the 
North door, which is beautifully orna- 
mented with zigzag mouldings, is a 
rude piece of sculpture, which, I con- 
ceive from its peculiar appropriateness 
to such a situation, is intended to re- 
present our Saviour’s charge to Peter, 
who is certainly meant by the figure 
holding the keys to the spectator’s left 
hapd. 

/ill. the South aile of the chancel, is 


It was endowed, inter a/tri^ livtf^;the ^.t^ejtomb of Elizabeth Hervey, an ab* 
viHagm of Elstow and Wilihkqiite^, .Elstow ^ from whose brother 


Edit. 

^ Magna Brit* pp. 98, 29. 


Collini'a Pleenge. 


< P«&4nti4.6<. 

• V*lor led.— »s 

^ liobeu. Ph. .nd M . 

* ** Tlia MeMrs. Lysons call Elisabeth Hemy the last Abbess 1 and, in aoccmatiag for 
ike blank spaces in the epitaph, for the dates, say that, < as she survived the DiMolntlon 
of the Abbey, it is probable that her body never reached iia intended place of aepalture.* 
But whatever may have been the date of her death, she certainly had three aucocasors aa 
Abbeaeds' of 0ttow previous to the DUsolution.” The new Monasticonj vol. iii. p. 419. 

0ilsr. Mao. August, 1896. 
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Jccomt of EUtow, Bedfordshire. 


[Aug. 


John the present Earl of Bristol is 
ISth in descent. It has a neat brass 
effigy, with her hands elevated, and a 
crosier across her ri^ht arm ; and sur- 
rounding the stone is this inscription, 
with blank places fur the dates : 

4^rate pro anima homtne <ETi5a^ 
heth quonham SCiibattjfjife mo^ 

najelterii he <(Blneitfcout, qui obiit 
hte metififf '^nno homint minej^imo 
umaenteaimo Cuiuiei anime et omniu* 
helium hefunctorum heuj$ propicietur. 

Above her head has been some reli- 


hands; and a small dog at her feet. 
The inscription, of which some is lost, 
and part of the remainder displaced, 
seems to have run as follows : 

»filhar0eria hirf hihuata 

IFilia iftahulphi he turre Siicarhi 

l^ac lacet in foitfrfa, hata [leunt uhi her^ 
mihuj^ ojg0a,] 

ut alta petat lota flortha pace 

jTrenni, 

^pirituje ijita hthen^, trino pul^e# 
pietatem. 

^^hiit aute^ anno h*ni tin 

hi0ir Micby 3Crchan0T. 


gious representation, probably of the 
Trinity, with a scroll beneath; but 
both gone. There have also been four 
shields at the corners of the stone, of 
which that near the left foot is alone 
remaining (and the tomb was in the 
same state wtien visited by Mr. Cole 
in 1759)1 viz. party per pale, on the 
male side, quarterly, 1 and 4, a lion 
rampant Argent, within a bordure 
gobon^ Argent and Sable, for Ner- 
nuitt; 2 and 3, Gules, on a bend Argent 
three trefoils slipt Vert, for Hervey; 
and on the female side, a chief in- 
dented, which Mr. Gough with great 
probability supposed to be intended 
for Paston, Argent, six fleurs-de-lis 
and a chief indented Or. 

In explanation of the appearance of 
the coat of Nernuitt, it must be ob- 
served, that the Abbess was fourth in 
descent from John Hervey, who mar- 
ried Margaret daughter and heiress of 
Sir John de Nernuitt (and it was 
sometimes usual for families who had 
married an heiress with whom they 
acquired much property, to bear the 
arms of such heiress in the first place); 
and with reprd to the coat of Paston, 
that the Abbess's mother was of that 
family* 

Sir George Hervey, nephew of the 
Abbess, whose will bears date April 7, 
1520, ordered his body to be buried in 
the parish-church of Thurley, or in 
the monastery of Elstow, if he should 
decease there ; and that a marble^stone, 
of the price of four marks, should be 
laid over the bodies of John Hervey 
and his wife, one of the daughters and 
heirs of Sir John Nernuytt, Knight, 
who lie there buried 1®. 

Adjoining the former is a similar 
tomb, inlaid with the brass figure of 
another lady, in a mantle, hood, and 
wimple, and large mittens on her 

Collins’s Peerage. 


At the left-hand lower corner of this 
slab is a shield, bearing, as Mr. Gough 
says, per pale indented Argent and 
Gules. 

Both these brasses are engraved in 
Mr. Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 
vql. II. plate cxxii ; and the former in 
Fisher’s Bedfordshire Views. Mr. 
Gough says of it : “ This is the oldest 
figure I have met with of an Abbess 
on a sepulchral monument; one may 
apply to her habit that line in Chau- 
cer’s description of a Prioress : 

Ful semely her wimple ypinched was. 

The other figure Mr. Gough consi- 
dered might represent another Abbess 
of the same house. 

Over the altar-piece is a monument 
to the memory of Sir Humphrey Rat- 
cliffe, representing his effigies and that 
of hifi wife, both kneeling, surmounted 
by a shield of many quarter! ngs. He 
was second son of Robert first Earl of 
Sussex of the name, and married 
Isabel, daughter and sole heiress of Ed- 
mund Hervey, of Elstow, Esq. by 
whom he had issue two sons (the 
youngest of whom, Edward, was sixth 
and last Earl,) and four daughters. 
He resided in the Abbey -house, of 
which he obtained a grant in 1553, 
and died in IdO'C). 

There are also several memorials pf 
the families of Compton, Lovett, and 
Hillersdon. 

The Font is engraved in Lysons. 
It is octagonal, ornamented with 
Gothic tracery, foliage, &c. A stone 
coffin dug up in or about the Church, 
is placed in a small recess at its West 
end, and used as a coal-tro^h. An 
Id key found in a coffin at iMstow, is 
engraved by Mr. Fisher. 

The Tower is altogether detached 
from the Church, a circumstance by 
no means common. The fielfiy is 
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famished with a ring of five bells^ 
bearing severally these inscriptions : 
God save our King 1681 • 

Praise the Lord. 1602. 

Christopher Graie made me. 1655. 
VBCDEFG ABCDE HSTVW. 

Bf yt knowne to all that doth me see 
XbatNewcombe ofLeicester made mee.l 604. 

The picturesque ruins of a large man- 
sion (shewn to the left hand in the 
late) which add considerably to the 
eauty of the place, are described with 
more truth than elegance in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Elstow Manor House. 

It stood upon a gentle rising ground. 

At foot of which a stream so calmly strayed. 
Its lispingB scarcely might be heard around, 
When the light summer winds low music 
made [frowned. 

Amongst the trees that o*er its margin 
Casting its tinkling ripples in the shade ; 
Save where the dancing moonbeams stole 
between [green. 

Its lacing boughs, and glittering tufts of 
A free-stone porch, with carven figures digbt. 
Round which in clustering folds the ivy 
clung, 

Lifting its fringe above that ruin’s height. 
From which the weeds in sickly clusters 
hung — [light 

Gave back me moon’s unveiled and peerless 
As o’er the sward its trembling shade was 
flung 

Thro’ its broad windows to the green earth 
streaming — [gleaming. 

And on their shattered mullions brightly 
The wall-flower on that buttress is at rest ; 

There is no stir or sound of living thing 
To scare the sparrow from its leafy nest, 

As fearlessly it stays its drooping wing 
Where the quaint carvings, on that shield 
exprest. 

Peer from beneath their erassy covering ; 
And tho’ the winds are hushed, light clouds 
sweep by 

The morn’s cold disk, slowly, and silently. 

Over the porch, on a stone shield, 
are the arms of the Hillersdons, 
a chevron between 3 bulls’ heads. 
This family became possessed of the 
manor in the reign of Charles 1. or 
perhaps earlier and built this house; 
which, with the manor, was purchased 
of their female heiresses in 179^ ^ the 
late Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.F. for 
Bedford. The greater part of it was 
pulled down a few years after. 

The great tithes of Elstow were ap- 
propriated to the Abbey, and came 


with the^ manor to Mr. Whitbread, 
who received at the enclosure an allot- 
ment in lieu of them. The vicarage, 
which is in the diocese of Lincoln and 
Archdeaconry of Bedford, also accom- 
panied the manor, and the present in- 
cumbent is the Rev. T. Cave, present- 
ed by Sam. Whitbread, Esq. 

In conclusion, this article would be 
imperfect, were it not mentioned that 
at Elstow was born of mean parentage, 
in 1628 , John Bunyan, the author of 
the celebrated theological romance 
called Pilgrim’s Progress/’ 

Yours, &c. D. A. Briton. 

Mr. Urban, Aug. 6, 

I T is a common error to suppose that 
our ancestors were strangers to the 
luxuries of the table ; that their palates 
were as unsophisticated as their man- 
ners; and that high seasoned delica- 
cies were unknown in England until 
the present degenerate times. The ab- 
surdity of this opinion is fully .mani- 
fested^ by the following extracts from 
a MS. on vellum in the British Mu- 
seum *, apparently written towards the 
end of the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
about 1450 — 14()0, containing tecipes 
for numerous dishes; the author of 
which was probably the Mrs. Bundle 
or Dr. Kitchener of the oge. The 
whole of the volume exhibits exceed- 
ingly curious information on the mode 
of living at the period ; and at the end 
are bills of fare of several public din- 
ners, two of which I have copied. Al- 
though the recipes are written in Eng- 
lish, so many French words are intro•^ 
duced, as to render'it likely that they 
were the compilation of a foreigner. 
In the following extracts, particularly 
of the recipes, the language has been 
as much as possible modernised, but 
many words are still very obscure. 
Yours, &c. Clio NAS. 

Feast of Henry the Fourth on the day 
of his Coronation, \3lh October, 

1399. 

First Course. — Brawn en penard*, 
viaund ryal, boar’s head enarmez, 
grand chare synguettes, capon de haute 
rece, pheasant, heron, crustade lumr 
rrde, storieo imgraunt luc*, a SQtelte^ 
Second Co«rjfc. — Venison en futp 
menty, gely, porcelle farce enforce. 
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pokokkysfqu. peacocks?], cranes^ roast 
venison, rabbit, bittern, fowl enclore, 
graunt tartez, deauii fryez, leche lam- 
barde, a soteste. 

Third Course, — ^Blaundesorye, quin- 
cys in comfyte, egrctez, curlews, part- 
ridge, pigeons, quails, snipes, small 
birds, rabbits, pome correng, braun 
blanke leche, eggs engelez, frittours, 
doucettys, pety p’ueny, egle, potts of 
eel, a soteste. 

Feast at the Funeral of Nichol Bub- 
hewith, late Bishop of Bath and 
fFells, 4th Dec. 1424. 

In Flesh — First Course . — Nomblys 
de roo, blaniangere, brauii vrith mus- 
tard, chines of pork, roast capon dc 
haute grece, roast swan, roast heron, 
aloes de roo, puddyng de swan necke, 
a rechemetc, a bake vz crustadc. 

Second Course.— Roo styned, mau- 
menys, coney roasted/ curlew, phea- 
sant roasted, woodcock roast, partridge 
roast, plover roast, snipes roast, great 
birds roasted, larks roasted, venison 
de roe roasted, eggs, a leche, bread 
pufTe, cold ba kern eat. 

Dinner of Fish for Religious men 
[i.e.'Monks] at the said Funeral, 
First Course. — Eels in sorry, bla- 
Rianger, bakoun heryng, mulwyl tales, 
ling tails, jellies of salmon, merlyng 
soye, pike, great plaice, leche barry, 
crustade ryal. 

Second Course. — Maumenge, cod- 
ling, haddock, fresh hake, soles y soye, 
gurnet broiled with a syrrup, bream a 
mere, roche, perch, memise fried, 
eggs, eels roasted, leche lumbard, great 
crabs, a cold bake mete. 


Some idea of many of the preceding 
dishes may be formed from the fol- 
lowing recipes for making them. First, 
with respect to soups, or rather, per- 
haps, sauces : 

Soup Dorry . — ^Shear onions, and fry 
them in oil ^ then take wine and boil 
with onions; toast white bread and do 
on a dish, and cast thereon sood al- 
mbnd milk, and temper it with wine ; 
then do the dorry about, and mess it 
forth. 

Oil iSoirpi.— Take a good quantity 
of onions, and mince tnem, not too 
small, and selh fi. e. boil] in fair wa- 
ter; then take them up, and take a 
good quantity of stale ale, as three 
tfatlons, and hereto take a pint of oil 
ttJxd, and cM^he onions thmto, and 
slet boil altq^^r a good while; then 


cast thereto saffron, powder pepper, and 
salt, and serve forth all hot as toast, 
and in the same manner for a mahard 
or capon. 

But the preceding appear quite sim- 
ple in comparison with the following: 

Soups of Sa/omerc. — Take boiled 
pork and hew it and grind it; then 
take cow- milk, and eggs, and swonge 
and saffron, and mince parsley-blades 
and cast thereto, and let boil ahoge<» 
ther, and dress tip on a cloth, and 
kerne there of small lechys, and do 
them in a dish ; then take almond 
milk, and flower of rice, and saffron, 
and boil it altogether, then cast in, 
serve on thin Iccbys, and serve forth 
all hot. 

It would be curious to hear Dr. 
Kitchener’sopinion of*' Pome Dorres 

Pome Dorres . — ^Take Biletts of raw 
pork, and grind them well, do salt and 
powder pepper thereto, then take the 
while of eggs and throw thereto, and 
make them round as an apple, make 
fire without smoke ; then take almond 
milk, and the bontyd flor*, do them 
together, take sugar and put in them, 
beat ihein, do them with some green 
thing, parsley or yolks of eggs toge- 
ther, that they be green, and be well 
ware that they be not brown ; and 
some men boil them in fresh broth 
or [before] they be spitted ; and 
when they been so boiled then they 
must he set and cooled, and then spit 
them and do them with yolks of eggs, 
and coloured with hazel leaves. 

The well known Scotch dish, the 
** Haggis^’ is thus described : 

Hargis of a Sheep . — ^Take the rop- 
pls with the tallow [fat] and parboil 
them, thdn hack them small ; grind 
pepper and saffron, and bread and 
yolkes of egp, and raw cream or sweCt 
milk; do all together, and do ‘in the 
great womb of the sheep, that is, the 
maw, and then set him and serve forth 
in. 

An ** Allow of Beef or Mutton** 
seems to have been no bad thing: 

Take fair beef of the quyschons and 
mutton of the bottes, and cut them in the 
manner of steaks; then take raw pars- 
ley, small and shred, and yolks of eggs 
boiled hard, and marrow or suet, and 
hew all these together small ; then cast 
thereon powder of ginger and saffron, 
and roll them together with thin hand 
and lay them on the steaks all abroad, 
and cast salt thereto ; then roll toge- 
ther and put them on a round spit, and 
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roMt them ’till they be enough ; then 
lay* them in a dish, and pour thereon 
vinegar and a little verjuice, and pow- 
der pepper thereon enough, and vine-^ 
gar, and cinnamon, and a few yolks 
of hard eggs strewed thereon, and serve 
forth. 

It maybe the subjectof seriousdoubt 
among epicures, whether we have 
improved in the dressing of a beef 
steak : 

To make Steaks of Venison or Beef. 
— ^Take venison and slice it, and grid- 
dle it up brown ; then take vinegar and 
a little verjuice and a little wine, and 
put powder pepper thereon enough, and 
powder ginger ; and at the dresser strew 
on powder, cinnamon enough, that the 
steaks he all rubbed therewith, and 
but a little salt, and serve it forth. 

But of all messes ever imagined by 
a disciple of Apiciiis, surely nothing 
has ever equalled a Porpoise pudding ! 

Pudding of Porpoise. — Take the 
blood of him, and the grease [fat] 
himself, and oatmeal, and salt, and 
ginger, and pepper, and mix them to- 
gether well, and then put them in a 
ut of the porpoise, and then let it 
oil easily and not hard a good while, 
and then take him up and broil him 
a little, and then serve forth. 

Mr. Urban, Aug. 13. 

1 SHALL feel obliged if any of your 
readers will acquaint me with the 
cause of Bishops taking precedence of 
temporal Barons. I, of course, know 
that a particular place is assigned to 
the Bishops of London, Durham, and 
Winchester, among their own order, 
by Slat. 31 Hen, VIII., but unless a 
prescriptive right be set up, 1 am at a 
loss to understand why the spmtual 
are placed above the temporal peers. 
If it be urged that the former are 
merely the representatives of certain 
temporal possessions annexed to their 
Sees, to which possessions a seat in 
Parliament is assigned, and that that 
seat is superior to the place of any tem- 
poral Baron summoned to the House 
by virtue of a Patent granted, or Writ 
of Summons directed to himself or 
his ancestors, is it not extraordinary 
that the precedent of each Bishop 
should not be ' uniformly the same ? 
but, as with the exception of the Pre- 
lates just mentionea, every Bishop 
ranks according to the date of his con- 
secration^ the argument that he repre- 


sents certain possessions falls to the 
ground. 

Frankly confessing myself, then, to- 
tally unable to explain the question, I 
appeal, through your pages, to such of 
your Correspondents as will do me the 
favour to give me information upon 
the subject. Clionas. 

Mr. Urban, Aug. g. 

I T has been your frequent task to 
record alterations of ancient edi- 
fices, and in the great number of in- 
stances at different times brought be- 
fore your readers, I apprehend that 
the hands of senseless innovators have 
been more frequently censiireil and 
condemned than an opportunity has 
been afforded you of praising the exer- 
tion of a good taste in the restoration 
of such subjects. In some buildings 
the additions of the modern workmen 
have been confined to ornaments and 
mouldings which may easily be de- 
tected and detached from the. main 
structure. In others (as in that which 
I am about to notice), a total and irre- 
parable destruction has taken place, as 
if the improver, in the pleniludeof his 
vanity, was determined that nothing of 
the original should remain to shew by 
contrast the absurdity of his altera- 
tions. 

The edifice which has demanded the 
present notice, is the fine old Hall of 
Gray's Inn. To some of your Corre- 
spondents, it may be a matter of infor- 
mation to be told, that this structure 
was erected in the reign of Mary, and 
that until the late repairs, it was an 
almost perfect specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the period. The walls were 
built with dark red brick ; the mul- 
liqns and labels of the large square 
windows, and some other particulars, 
being constructed of stone. The prin- 
cipal gables were marked by the as- 
cending battlements, resembling steps, 
peculiar to the perM, also worked in 
nrick ; the lateral walls being finished 
with plain parapets. The roof was tiled ; 
from the ridge about the centre rose a 
lantern of w^, of an octangular form, 
and finished with a leaded cupola ; al- 
though thisappendage was rather heavy, 
and the lightness of the pointed style had 
been almost disregaraed in its con- 
struction, it was valuable to the Anti- 
quary as an original work. The inte- 
rior possessed a hoe timber roof, with 
open worked beams, and a splendidly 
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carved music gallery, which from the 
superior style of its Itdian architec- 
ture, was evidently of a later period 
than the building. 

As a perfect specimen of the latest 
species of pointed architecture, this old 
Hall was greatly to be admired ; and 
though it would have been far from 
good taste to have copied such a build- 
ing, it was highly absurd to attempt 
to improve it by the introduction of 
modern fantastic ornaments. Yet such 
an attempt has been made, or is rather 
making — and this communication will 
not, 1 fear, appear in time to stop the 
work of destruction, even if taste 
enough remained with those in power 
to attempt such a step. To proceed 
then with the improvements. The 
walls are being covered with compo, 
thereby gaining a smooth and even 
surface at the expence of the curious 
brick-work which 1 noticed as existing 
on the gables. Battlements of the mo- 
dern kind, such as are to be seen upon 
many stables and other mean ap- 
pendages to dwelling-houses, which 
the taste of the builders have erected 
in the ** Gothic style,’’ are being tack- 
ed on to the side walls. The roof has 
been stripped, and slates substituted for 
the tiles. And to crown the whole, a 
wooden lantern, of an entire new design, 
and much resembling a pigeon-house, 
substituted for the ancient one. So far 
the exterior. The inside 1 have not 
yet seen, but I cannot help instantly 
bringing before your notice the mis- 
chievous works which are going for- 
ward without waiting for uieir con- 
clusion. I call them mischievous, be- 
cause if any future set of Benchers 
should happen to possess taste enough 
to wish tne removal of the rubbish 
with which the walls have been co- 
vered, they will not only be unable to 
effect their intention, but must have 
recourse to the same material to hide 
the ragged brick work which is neces- 
sa^rily defaced to make the plaster ad- 
here. In addition to these restorations 
there are some new works, which, be- 
ing ill the same style, 1 cannot pass un- 
noticed. The former porches which 
covered the entrances to the Hall, 
were additions, and had round arches. 
These have been gothicized, as well as 
a co^ch passage at the western end of the 
Half^ communicating from Holhorn- 
courtto Gray’s Inn-square, which is co- 
vered by, a. bouse; this has had a large 
pointed h^ck arch built across it at 


each of its openings. Now nothing: 
can equal the absurdity of these mo- 
dern works. 1 need not tell your anti- 
quarian readers that the archivolts of 
pointed arches were always curved. 
An opening formed of two strait lines 
meeting in an obtuse angle in the 
centre, scarcely rising twelve inches in 
as many feet, and humoured at the 
Hanks into a slight curve, is the pecu- 
liar production of the modern “ Car* 
penter*s Gothic School” Such an ab- 
surdity would have been treated by the 
scientific and tasteful architects of the. 
Tudor sra with the most profound 
contempt; yet such a stupid form is to 
be seen in almost every “ modern Go- 
thic” work from the Royal entrance 
to the House of Lords, to the work 
now under consideration. 

In Gray's Inn-square are some more 
additions in the same style worthy of 
notice. The Chapel has received a 
new porch and bell turret. The former 
has a more correctly formed pointed 
arch of entrance than those above no- 
ticed ; but the slender buttresses which 
decorate the angles are so exceedingly 
taper and delicate, that they look more 
like the members of a screen than ap- 
pendages to any out-door works. The 
little octangular turret stuck on the 
roof, is rather superior to the hall lan- 
tern ; in point of dimensions it would 
form an appropriate finish to a watch 
box. The crown formed on its top by 
the junction of several ribs, is veiy 
pretty ; and if the whole was accurately 
copira in pasteboard, it would greatly 
ornament a chimney-piece or baby- 
house. The modern house* between 
the Chapel and Hall has received a 
coat of stucco, and a bungling pedi- 
ment as a finish. The sash windows 
have labels above their heads to give 
them a Gothic appearance, and make 
the building harmonize with the sur* 
rounding structures” according to the 
cant of modem improvers. 

I have, I believe, particularized all 
the inwovements and alterations in 
Gray's Inn, though 1 have perhaps been 
rather premature in doing so before the 
completion of the restorations. 1 
have done this, because I feared some 
profound admirer of the modern 
Gothic school may take the field be- 
fore me, and chance to laud to the 

* This is the Bencker'e Room oa the 
ground floor, end the Library on the upper 
etoiy. We cianoi agree with our Coirespond- 
ent is his ceoiure of this altentiQB.f— £oit. 
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tkic 9 the ** improvement9.** ' I i^ecol- 
lect that matchless example of mo- 
dern Gothic**^ the Regal entrance to the 
House of Lords, was highly praised in 
your pages, and set up as a rival to 
Henry the Seventh’s Cnapel, and that 
too by a gentleman who must have 
seen better things, and have been 
quite alive to all its deformities. 

The interior 1 anticipate will suffer. 
When the innovators arrive there 1 
may have occasion again to address 
you, and as 1 considered it would be 
a matter of little import to your readers 
to be told what carpenter designed the 
alterations and improvements which 
have formed the subject of this letter, 
I did not think it worth the trouble of 
the enquiry. 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 


Mr. Urban, 


Summerlandt near 
Exeter, Aug. 27- 

T he Colossus of Literature, emi- 
nently characterized by strength 
of thought and moral feeling, justly 
said, that ^'Genius is strong general 
powers of mind, accidentally directed 
to some particular pursuit.*' In poli- 
tical and legislative science, we now 
happily see distinguished Statesmen 
urged on by the necessity of circum- 
stances, to think with Bacon, that** a 
stubborn retention of customs is a tur- 
bulent thing.” Measures which a 
century ago would have been resisted 
as dangerous innovations, we see car- 
ried into practical effect, with the 
fullest approbation and success. The 
real gooo sense of this is, that, seeing 
all human institutions advancing to an 
unattainable perfection, Time, the 
greatest of innovators, safely indicates 
what at length is generally felt neces- 
sary, in order to terminate obvious and 
long-standing evils. Men in power 
and possessing the vigour of mind and 
resolution contemplated by Johnson’s 
apophthegm, see their way through 
continued error, at once do much to 
meliorate the human condition, and find 
their best reward in public gratitude, 
and in the mens sihi conscia recti. 


^ In the present age of matured reflec- 
tion and close inquiry, the public mind 
has been recently turned to the most 
important of all sulnects, next to that 
of futurity, — and that is the British 
Constitution. While this sentiment 
is general, it is equally felt that the 
requisite rectification ought to be well 
weighed and gradual, as best calculated 
to achieve the indispensable good 


wanted, according to the best expe- 
rience at all times. — In some papers 
in your excellent work, Mr. Urban, 
some good precedents are adduced; 
and whatever has appeared since, 
tends to confirm the validity of these 
principles. Annual Parliaments and 
Universal Suffrage are projects so wild, 
extravagant, and impracticable, that 
they have been completely abandoned, 
excepting by a few who nave nothing 
to lose and every thing to gain by in- 
novations closely allied to insanity. It 
would be an idle waste of time to ani- 
madvert to what is mentioned only to 
be reprobated ; and what would pro- 
duce a maximum of corruption and 
evil in all gradations of society. It is, 
however, the generally allowed neces- 
sity of some oegree of moderate and 
gradual melioration of the Constitu- 
tion of the House of Comriioiis, that 
originated the dangerous plans forced 
into notice by the crimes and madness 
of the French Revolution. I dismiss 
this unworthy part of the subject, by 
stating it to be the opinion ofa-majo- 
rity of those who think that quinquen- 
nial would be preferable to septennial 
Parliaments, because the representa- 
tives and constituents would unques- 
tionably be thus more advantageously 
assimilated and approximated; with 
the creation of a more salutary check 
on the former. 

Boroughs were originally places of 
wealth and consequence, transferred 
by a more advanced state of civiliza- 
tion, arts, and commerce, to manufac- 
turing and sea-port towns, where they 
are more apparent : and still the privi- 
lege of sending Members to Parliament 
remains ridiculously attached to a pa- 
tron, who, on his own terms, sends 
his Members to the House of Com- 
mons; or to a few inhabitants who 
sell these seats in the Senate to the 
highest bidder. It is useless to inquire 
in what manner these Boroughs be- 
came what they never were intended 
to be, — ^a positive property, now as in- 
violable as the National Debt. It is 
evident that, whether they are sold by 
the patron, or by the few inhabitants, 
the Members sent from them cannot 
be said to represent the people* ; and 
this is precisely the fair principle of 
justice to the nation, on which thej 
ntay be made to represent, as origi- 
nally, the real wealth and properly of 
a nation so highly advanced in both. 

By the law, as it now stands, these 
Boroughs can be disfranchised, if it 
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can be proved that the sitting Mem- 
ber or Members obtained a seat by 
bribery and corruption. But this is 
inconsistent, to say the least of it, as it 
is quite understood either that the 
Members purchased their seats, or that 
the patron sent them to the House, 
with an understanding that they must 
support his views or party, a thing 
wnich he ultimately hnds of adequate 
value. The National Debt arose from 
borrowing money to defend the land 
and all property against the enemy; 
and therefore all property and the land 
are mortgaged to the amount of the 
principal and interest of this Debt. If 
faith were violated with the National 
Creditor, no future loans could be pro- 
cured, but under the security of as- 
signed property, and an unusual inte- 
rest, and yet we hear the flippant and 
thoughtless recommending to wipe off 
this Debt with a sponge, or at any rate 
to reduce the interest. Though the 
Boroughs may not have the solid fouri- 
dation of the Public Debt, it is right 
to treat them as l/ond fide property, 

' under any future requisite arrange- 
ment. At the Scottish Union com- 
pensation was made : and Mr. Pitt 
could not have effected the Union 
with Ireland, if he had not bought off 
a certain number of the Boroughs in 
that country. 

This Kingdom is divided into two 
leading Interests, the Landed and the 
Moneyed. The former is represented 
by the County Members, and by a 
large proportion of the Members for 
Boroughs ; while the latter, and the 
Manufacturing, are very imperfectly 
represented. Six hundred Members 
are sufficient ; and even the House will 
not hold that number. Twenty-nine 
of the most corrupt Boroughs bought 
off, would reduce the 65^8 Members 
to Goo. One hundred and fifty more 
of these venal Boroughs might be pur- 
chased with the public money at so 
many years purchase of the usual me- 
dium price. Large manufacturing 
towns might have Members assigned 
to them, they repaying Government 
the original purchase-money. Many 
men of rank, education, and property, 
wish to enter the House of Commons, 
but will not by means of the bribery, 
corruption,^ collusion, and degrading 
practices now indispensable, and re- 
flecting so much disgrace on the Bri- 
tish Nation. The mirchase of the 
corrupt Boroughs with the public mo- 


ney, by an Act 6f the Legislature, o(^ 
fers an unexceptionable remedy for 
the disgraceful evil in question,. At 
every election of a new Parliament, 
the purchased and unappropriated Bo- 
roughs would be put up at public sale, 
and the purchase money would go into 
the public Treasury. To prevent the 
introduction of low adventurers into 
the House, no person would be per- 
mitted to purchase a seat in the ho- 
nourable manner proposed, unless he 
could prove that ne had a Iona fide 
income of fifteen hundred pounds a 
year. This simple and eligible plan 
of moderate Reform 1 have stated to 
many; and all have expressed their 
approbation of it, as obviating readily 
what is equally absurd and corrupt, 
with justice to those concerned, and 
manifest future benefit to the public 
interests of the kingdom. 

The above constitutes the great and 
leading branch of Reform. Some of 
the large counties might have an addi- 
tional Member; and, to prevent riot- 
ing, idleness, and dissipation, the elec- 
tion for Counties mignt take place in 
three places in the County, on one and 
the same day.-— Borough electors paid 
off, would retain a vote in their Coun- 
ty. The present forty>shi)ling Free- 
holders might remain so for life ; but 
on account of the difference in the va- 
lue of money, ten pounds should be 
the future sum. Copyholders of four 
times that amount ought to have a 
vote; and householders rated to fifty 
pounds. John Macdonald. 

Carolus says : ** Can any of your nu- 
merous Correspondents inform me why the 
Karl of Guilford does not spell the name of 
that town in the way it is usually done by 
Geographers, viz. GuiUlford t A well- 
known street near Hussell-square is also 
spelled Guilford instead of Guildford*'^ 
Carolus is informed that this mode of 
spelling is adopted, because Guilford has 
been so spelt in the patents of Peerage ; and 
that there have been other instances of a 
difference between the modern (and perhaps 
correct) manner of writing a place, and the 
title taken from that place. Of this a me- 
morable instance is the Earldom of Ar- 
Ungtem, enjoyed by the Duke of Grafton, 
from Htflington in Middlesex : and another 
was the Viscountcy of Wimbleton from 
Wimbledon in Surrey. These discrepancies 
arose from the unsettled spelling of the 
times when the patents were made out, when 
orthography was so little renrded, that the 
owners tnemselves did not abvays. spell their 
names in the same manner. 
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Old Place, Sleaford. 

fFrtm Creasey’s History of that Totvn and 
Neighbourhood, remewed in Part /. of our 
present Volume, p. 62 .) 

T HK Old Place at Sleaford is men- 
tioned by Lelnnd, as a ** house 
or manor - place, lately almost new 
buiided of stone and timbre by the 
Lorde Husey and again, speaking 
of the town of Sleaford, he says, “the 
ornainentes of it is the Bishem of Lin- 
coln’s castelle, and the late Lord Hu- 
sey 's house.” So that from what is 
here stated, we come to the conclu- 
sion that this ** house or manor-place'* 
was built, or rather re-built, by Lord 
Hussey, sometime about the year 1600; 
but by what means he or his ancestors 
became possessed of this estate, we are 
not enabled satisfactorily to determine. 
VVe have, however, siiHicient reason 
to believe, that the said estate was in 
the possession of the Hussey family for 
a considerable length of time previous 
to the above period ; for we find a .Tohn 
Hussey, cs(|uire, (grandfather of the 
Lord Hussey mentioned above,) living 
at Old Sleamrd in the 19 th of Henry 
the Sixth. 

Of this ancient baronial residence, 
nothing now remains but the ** outer 
gate and |308tcrn,” taken notice of by 
Gough. A farm-house, built out of 
the ruins of the same, and which is 
correctly represented in the annexed 
engraving, (see Plate IL) remained 
on part of the site thereof till the year 
1822, when it was almost wholly taken 
clown ; and the present building erect- 
ed. In taking down the chimneys 
several carved stones were met with, 
but which doubtless w'ere placed there 
several years after the house was built, 
— at the time when open chimneys 
came into disuse. These stones, it is 
more than probable, formerly consti- 
tuted part of the Church, as well as 
those which were discovered in a close 
to the North of the building, in dig- 
ging a trench for an under drain in the 
same year. A quantity of stained glass, 
also, was found at the same time, in 
digging the foundations for some addi- 
tional buildings. 

This is all that can be gathered re- 
lative to the residence of Lord Hussey; 
but we find that this unfortunate no- 
bleman was, in the early part of the 
reign of Henry VI 1 1. remarkable fpr 
his loyalty, and apparently firm at- 
Gint. Mag. August, 18 * 6 . 


tachment to his sovereign ; and from 
his large possessions was regarded, no 
doubt, as a personage of much import* 
ance in his own county. 

He was the eldest son of Sir William 
Hussey, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench ; and was thirty years 
of age at his father's death. He was 
in the Service of King Henry VII. at 
the battle of Stoke, near Newark upon 
Trent, against John, Earl of Lincoln, 
and the supporters of Lambert Sim- 
nel, fought June 16 , 1487; and in the 
ninth of Heniy VII. he served the of- 
fice of SherifT ror Lincolnshire. In the 
fifth of Heniy VIII. being then a 
Knight of the King's body, and about 
to attend him in his wars, he had let- 
ters of protection ; and in the twelfth 
of the same reign he was appointed by 
the King, then at Calais, to treat with 
the Ambassadors of the Hanse towns, 
concerning the abuse of privileges 
granted to them by the King’s ances^ 
tors, and concerning monies due from 
them to the King. In the year 1522 
he was appointed Chief Butler bf Eng- 
land, ana the year following was one 
of the Knights appointed to be at Can- 
terbury, on the seventh of May, to at- 
tend the King on the coming of the 
Emperor into England. He was sum- 
moned among the Barons of the realm 
to the Parliament, which commenced 
at the Preaching Friars, London, Nov. 
3 , 1629 , bearing the title of Lord Hus- 
sey of Sleaford ; and he was admitted 
amongst the Peers on the first of De- 
cember following, at Westminster, 
where the House was then sitting by 
adjournment. In the following year 
he was one of the Lords who subscrib- 
ed the memorial sent to the Pope, in- 
timating that if he did not comply with 
the King's wishes relative to his in- 
tended divorce from Queen Catherine, 
the papal supremacy would not be 
much longer owned in England.* He 
appears to have been one of the Lords 
of the King’s Council, 24 Henry VIII. 
(1532), and in the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-eighth of the same reign, he 
sat in Parliament as a Baron : nut in 
October, in the latter ydir, rashly en- 
gaging in the common insurrection, 
when the feuds and difierencei about 
religion first broke out in England, he 
was attainted of high treason, his ma- 
nor of Old Sleaford, with lands to the 
value of 6 , 000 /. per annum adjacent, 
confiscated, and he himself beheaded 
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at Lincoln in June following. Some 
few years since/^ says Banks in his 
Baronage, ** on dicing in a place 
which had formerly ^eii a garden, in 
the city of Lincoln, the stone coflin 
of this John Lord Hussey was dis- 
covered, with a stone near it in an 
old wall, which had on it an inscrip- 
tion, purporting whose body lay tliere 
interred. But as the workmen were 
employed to fill up a well, they cast 
the coffin therein, along with other 
rubbish and materials to complete the 
job.-; 

His children were restored in blood 
by Parliament in the fifth of Queen 
Klizabeth, but without restitution of 
the title or estate. 

Havbruolm Priory. 

In the parish of Ruskinglon, Lin- 
colnshire, stands Haverholiii Priory, 
the property and residence of Sir Je- 
nison William Gordon, Bart. It is 
situated about four miles East hy North 
of Sleaford, on a island of 300 acres, 
formed by two branches of the Slea- 
ford river, which, dividing itself at 
about two miles and a half from that 
place, unites again three miles lower. 

The earliest mention we have found 
relating to this religious houi'e, is in 
Dugdale, who informs us that ** Alex- 
'ander Bishop of Lincoln gave the 
island, then called Halfrcholtn, after- 
wards St. Mary, with all its appurte- 
nances, free from all burdens, for 
building of this monastery of the or- 
der of Semprinttham, in the year 
1 139.^’ Hafreholm, it seems, was its 
ancient name, which originated per- 
haps, from the British aner, a port, 
and the Saxon holm, a river island. 
Tanner tells us, that “this place was 
first given by Alexander, Bishop of 
Lincoln, to the Gisteriian monks of 
Fountains Abbey in Yorkshire, about 
the year 1 137* that they might build 
an Abbey of that order; but after 
having made some progress in the 
same, they pretended not to like the 
situation, and thereupon removed to 
Louth Park.'* 

How this property came into the 
hands of the Bishop, it is not in our 
power to discover, but we find that 
after the monks of Fonntains Abbey 
had quitted it, he quickly disposed 
d the island to the new and strict 
order'of St. Gilbert of Semprinaham,’* 
wfho most nrobably completed what 
the others tl^^Jbegun, and erected that 


building, the Priory of Haverholm, 
which has rescued this island from 
oblivion. This order of religious set- 
tled here in 1239, and, after existing 
four hundred years, William Hall, 
prior, and six canons, surrendered 
the Priory to King Henry the Eighth, 
September 5, 1539. Fourteen years 
after this surrender, Edward, Lord 
Clinton, in whom the site was grant** 
ed at the Dissolution, had still remain- 
ing in charge 67. 13 a\ 4d. in annuities 
and corrodies, in addition to the sum 
of 20/. in pensions to the undernamed 
brothers and nuns who were inhabi- 
tants at the dissolution : Henry Butler, 
4/. — Ralph Robynsonne, 2/. \3s.4d. 
— John Brayc, 21. — Margaret Wood- 
house, 3/. 6a*. Sd. — Johanna Crossyer, 
2/. — Dorothy Flower, 2/. — Elizabeth 
Warhertoniie, 2/. &c. — Sibilla Per- 
cell, 2/. 

If the statement of Sir Win. l>ug- 
dale, of the nun'.her of religious to be 
admitted into this house, viz. fifty 
brothers and one hundred nuns, be 
correct, we can easily account for the 
very extensive foundations which still 
may he traced here, and have no doubt 
but that, in its day, the Priory of Ha- 
verholm was a very distinguished mo- 
nastic edifice. The income attached 
to this house at its dissolution, accord- 
ing to Speed, was 68/. 5s. bd. per ann. 
This house had also the patronage of 
the Church livings of Anwick, Old 
Sleaford, Ruskinglon, Quarringlon, 
and ultimately of iWrington, of which 
latter Church a moiety was in the Mo- 
nastery of Haverholm in 1209. 

The present possessor of Haverholm 
has made great additions to the re- 
mains of the ancient buildings, and 
in a style corresponding with the cir- 
cumstances of the place. South of 
the house is a well wooded-park of 
considerable extent, stocked with deer, 
and of beauty and variety beyond what 
the features of the surrounding country 
lead a stranger to expect. It is in the 
Lordship of Ewerby, and separated 
from the home grounds by the South- 
ern branch of the Sleaford river, over 
which is the ancient Nuns’ Bridge. 
The appropriated grounds on the North 
communicate with the turnpike-road 
leading from Sleaford to T^attersball, 
at the distance of half a mile from the 
house, and are intersected by the Slea- 
ford navigation. These circumstancee 
contribute as much to the accommo- 
dation of this seat, as the diriving and 
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Mvell-disposed plantations do to its em- 

bellishment. 

Since its dissolution as a religious 
house, Havcrholm Priory has been 
the property of the Clintons, Abdys, 
&c. until the year 1763, when it was 
purchased of Sir .John Shaw, bart. by 
the late Sir Samuel Gordon, bart. fa- 
ther of the present owner. 

M r. U R n AN, Camberwell, June 1 7* 

I CANNOT well imagine a more 
tedious occupation than that of 
compiling the “ Indices nominum*’ 
to the Kschcat Rolls, Patents, and 
other Records published by order of 
Parliament during his late Majesty's 
reign. But to the curious Antiquary 
this pursuit must have been any thing 
but disagreeable; for his desire of 
tracing the origin of names might be 
fully satisfied during the progress of 
his labours. 1 have sometimes amused 
myself in this way, and the result of 
my observations has been to trace the 
names of persons, cither to some pe- 
culiarity in figure or costume, to some 
trade, place of residence, or circum- 
stance attaching to their mode of liv- 
ing, and not un frequently to the cha- 
racter they held in society. But these 
do not appear to have been sufiiicient 
in some instances to identify persons, 
and for this reason they have been dis- 
tinguished by descent, such names as 
Adcim the clerk, son of Philip ilie 
scribe ; Alexander, the son of Glay the 
senvbchall, occurring frequently among 
our ancestry. Sometimes they are dis- 
tinguished by descent only, as Adam 
the son of John, the son of Simon : 
Yarnoth, the son of Tasnared, the son 
of Tcgnared the liltle. Peculiarities in 
figure or costume gave rise to names ; 
of this wc have frequent and well- 
known instances: such are those of 
John de Poweles (probably an ances- 
tor of Sir John Faistafl'), Robert de 
GrossetHe, and William Longespee, 
The names that seem to be uerived 
from trades and professions are exceed- 
ingly numerous. We have Thomas 
the Barber ; Robert the Sage : Robert 
the Porter: John the Clerk: Bartho- 
lomew the Baker: Roger the Chand- 
ler : Alexander the Parson : and some 
of these have been clothed in a French 
or Latin dress, for 1 find such names 
as Roger Pistor, Henricus Tonsor, Jo- 
hannes de Blankmustre, and Robertus 
le BU. Some persons seem to have 
taken name from their character in «o- 


clety. Among many others wa have 
Ricardus ^^yttey, Willielmus Jt^ys- 
man, and Ricardus d* Argent, But hy 
far the greater numlicr derived their 
names from places of their residence 
or nativity : wc have Robert of Hol- 
land, Ralph of Germany, John the 
Briton, Vvilliam the Norman, Rich- 
ard of Guernsey, John d' Alengon, Hugh 
de Burgh, Johannes de Villa, and 
UrsU3 dc Urhe. Names seem also to 
have arisen out of circumstances at- 
taching to the location and habits of 
persons ; such arc John of the Gut- 
icT, William at the gate, Thomas sn 
the willows, Oslo of the tree, William 
at the brook, Arnold of the wood, Ste- 
phen de Portico, and William of Lon- 
don-bridge. 

By dropping the articles prefixed to 
some of these names, it will be seen 
that they arc still in use s thus Adam 
the Clerk, son of Philip the Scribe, 
may be considered as the root from 
which all the Clarks, Clerks, Clarkes, 
and Clarksons have sprung. The 
‘*huge Mr. Lillies,'" and their kins- 
men the Smalls, may probably enough 
be descendeil from our before- men- 
tioned friend ‘ Tcgnared parvum,* nor 
need we be surprised to find ilidt 
Bowles is a modification of Boweles, 
and Gross'clcsle but another word for 
Greafhead or Grealhccd- Those de- 
rived from trades or professions have 
undergone so little change, that few 
words will be necessary to persuade 
the reader that our Butchers, Barbers, 
Bakers, Smiths, and Tailors, are de- 
scended from persons ul one time fol- 
lowing respectively those avocations. 
If this idea needed any support, we 
might state that names of this class 
evidently bear a proportion to the use 
of the callings whence they are de- 
rived. We should fare but badly with- 
out a great number of butchers or 
bakers; and though barbers now-a-days 
are for the most part but lightly es- 
teemed, they were in former times 
men of consideration, and conse- 
quently their craft was followed with 
eagerness. Smilhs in the warlike ages 
must have been in great request, not 
only for forging armour, but for fit- 
ting it on. Chaucer tells us what we 
may understand by the tern>s * Clerke* 
anci ‘ Persone,' and indeed, could they 
do nothing but relate such * tales ’ as 
he has pul into their months, we 
should not be inclined to iteein them 
an useless class of beings. Our friends 
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tha Qukkr and Sharps mav surely be 
considered aa sprin from tne stock of 
Maister Richard l^yitey, or his col- 
league William Wysman, 

Tour8» &c. D. A. Briton. 

Mn. U RBAN, June 30. 

O BSERVING in your last A^olunie, 
Part II. p. 218, the hypothesis of 
the existence of the Stars, 1 would beg 
to suggest, that much of the difficulty 
relating to the reconciliation of the 
discoveries and opinions of geologists 
and astronomers with the Genesis of 
Moses, may be obviated by some con- 
siderations which are perfectly consist- 
ent with the Scriptures. 

With full permission that it is our 
duty to believe all the Holy Scrip- 
tures contain, 1 would observe, that 
those Scriptures were not designed to 
instruct us in human science, or in any 
information attainable by our natural 
powers, but were given us for our in- 
struction exclusively, in those all-im* 
pqrtant truths which relate to our im- 
mortality, and which, being spiritual, 
can only be properly understood by a 
spiritual understanding. As such, the 
lan^age of Moses is addressed, not to 
philosophers, but to men under those 
circumstances of life in which the 
bulk of the species have ever been 
placed, and who have no knowledge of 
the immense creation around them, 
further than what they obtain by the 
early impression of their senses : the 
style, therefore, of Genesis, though 
sublime, is plain, simple, and artless ; 
adapted to every age of the world, and 
to every man’s comprehension. Had 
sufficient importance been a'ttached to 
this fact, it never would have been 
considered infidelity to believe in the 
diurnal and annual motions of the 
earth ; and, if w^e bear in mind other 
circumstances connected with God’s 
Word, we need not be alarmed, now, 
at the discoveries and suggestions of 
learned men ; all the great truths 
which concern us, finite creatures, viz, 
grace, mercy, pardon, and acceptance 
with God through the atonement of 
Chd>t^ standing perfectly distinct from 
the philosophy of Genesis, and both 
unaided and uninjured by any inqui- 
ries into it. On the one nano, geolo- 
gists set forth their primary, traimtion, 
and secondary roclu ; their discoveries 
of fossil remains in the various strata 
upon the earth ; and their various 'sys- 
terns as connected with these, and 


mountains, minerals, and oceans, and 
add many thousands of years to the 
computed age of the world, in order to 
bring it to its present maturity : and, 
on the other hand, the telescope disco- 
vers to us, not only an infinity of stars, 
but numberless clusters of them, simi- 
lar to our milky-way. The mind is 
lost in the contemplation of such vast- 
ness ! And it is in vain that we apply 
to the Word of God for information in 
regard to material creation ; we see 
but “ parts of his ways,” and tliesc arc 
past finding out” to us! But still, 
the Bible, in its commencement, ne- 
cessarily touches upon the wisdom of 
God in the work of creation. 

In the concise hut sublime description 
of Moses, we learn that the Almighty 
Architect proceeded by that same wis- 
dom of which He afterwards imparled 
a measure to his intelligent creatures. 
He that raises a magnificent edifice, 
begins upon a sure foundation, pre- 
paring first the rudest and strongest 
materials ; these he unites in the build- 
ing, and by degrees, ascending from 
the rough to the polished and orna- 
mental parts of the structure, finishes 
it in due proportion and symmetry; 
but servants, and subsistence for them, 
must be procured before the lord 
arrives. Now this is just the descrip- 
tion Moses gives us of the order of 
creation. No doubt He who made 
the wliole could have spoken it into 
existence in a moment of time ; but, 
in conformity with all our observations 
upon the works as well as the ways of 
the Almighty, He proceeds by degrees. 
After the creation of the nucleus of the 
earth. He forms the firmament, to up- 
hold theclouds, and support, first vege- 
table, and afterwards animal, exist- 
ence. He gathers the seas together 
and gives them their boundary ; He 
then creates the green herb, most pro- 
bably commencing with the lov/er 
Orders of vegetation, and proceeding 
till the forest is covered with stately 
timber. The Almigh^ then creates 
the lights of heaven. Taking the sim- 
plicity of Genesis for my ^uide, I 
cannot but believe that Moses included 
ill the Ibth verse of the 1st chapter, all 
that the unassisted eye can discover : 
the expression may include the whole 
of the milky-w^, in which are count- 
less myriads of stars ; yet even this 
vast whole is but an atom in the great 
expanse ! That Genesis docs not in- 
clijdc creation elbcwhere, is evident. 
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because angels are created beings, and 
anterior in their creation to this world ; 
inasmuch as ** they sang together’* in 
its first foundation, and ** all the sons 
of God*' then “ shouted for joy.” The 
Great Supreme, still advancing in the 
scale of creation, then forms the inha- 
bitants of the water and of the air, 
which are succeeded by the superior 
organization of the living creatures of 
the land; and, lastly, all previously 
arranged for his use, man, the lord of 
the earth, comes forth from the Cre- 
ator’s hands, formed in His likeness ! 

But in what time was this beau- 
tiful and great Creation perfected? 
Within six days, in the Mosaic ac- 
count. Some learned and good men, 
wishing to retain the term day in 
something like our usual acceptation 
of it, suppose that the motions of the 
earth were then very dift'erent, and the 
natural days longer ; some of our most 
eminent geologists acknowledging, 
that every appearance of the earth’s 
surface is in perfect accordance with 
the Mosaic order of creation, insist 
upon immense series of years being ne- 
cessary for that gradual production of 
its present condition, which we inva- 
riably discern in all the operations of 
the Godhead, throughout all nature. 
For my part, 1 huiimly conceive, that 
the word day^ which, even now, we 
often use for large and various portions 
of time, may signify in a description 
where all is simple, concise, and ma- 
jestic, and especially in the veiy nature 
of early language, a portion of time of 
immense duration. In the plain and 
familiar language of Scripture the same 
word often implies various modifica- 
tions of thought. As father signifies 
grand and great grand-father, — the 
first father of a family, or tribe, or 
even nation, — the institutor of a profes- 
sion, — a chief of the prophets, and is 
a universal token of respect, — so day, 
prophetically, signifies year. Some- 
times it comprises a number of years : 
there is * the day of vengeance, of grace, 
and of salvation there is also the day 
of judgment the same word is applied 
to the Millenium, and even to the 
whole period of the gospel dispensa- 
tion. In these, different portions of 
time, and some of great magnitude, 
are clearly intended. 1 would ask, 
why ma^ not the days of Creation 
also signify protracted intervals of time, 
not perhaps equal, hut most of them 
of prodigious extent to us sh%rt-lived 


creatures, and of which the ** mom* 
ingand evening” are their boundaiies 
respectively ? Why may they not 
have a reference to cycles of years? 
and, if unequal, why may not the 
term be used as a memorial of the act 
of Creation within it? In this view 
not only grandeur and sublimity per- 
vade creation, but there is also a rim- 
plicity in the whole which adds to its 
magnificence! Here is never-ceasing 
and never-failing Providence in union 
with creation ! The immediate inter- 
positions of Deity would appear simply 
to consist in acts of creation in the 
order of Moses, and would manifest 
equally, with any view, the “ eternal 
Power and Godhead.’’ The primary 
rocks, the foundations of the ** rpund 
world” being lakl, and the waters se- 
parated, the detrita of those rocks, oc- 
casioned by the operation of the ele- 
ments, would, in process of time, pro- 
duce other formations I these never- 
failing causes of decay, further, would 
he aided by the creation of the lower 
orders of vegetables, such as lichens 
and mosses, which, by adherence to 
the solid rock through a minute |)or- 
tion of decay, would occasion addi- 
tional detrita, and facilitate, in the 
decay of themselves, the formation of 
various soils, in which the creative 

C ower of the Almighty in the vegeta- 
Ic kingdom would be abundantly 
manifested ; there would be that con- 
stant operation of decay and reproduc- 
tion, which we now trace throughout 
nature, and which, under the guidance 
and controulof Almighty God^ through 
the agency of his Providence, would 
bring the earth to that perfect state in 
which our first parents possessed it, 
when the whole was “ very good.” 

But how, it may be asked, does this 
view of Creation accord with the ap- 
pointment of the Sabbath ? I answer. 
It is favoured by that holy institution. 
Sabbath does not always signify a day, 
but sometimes a week, a year, and 
a state of rest and peace in the enjoy- 
ment of the promises of the Gospel ; 
and it is an opinira of high antiquity, 
that the Millennium will be a thou- 
sand years* sabbath, immediately suc- 
ceeding six thousand of labour and 
sorrow. These last sabbaths are but 
representations of the primary appoint- 
ment. The Almighty was pleased, 
first, to reserve a sabbath unto himself, 
and afterwards hestow^ed a rest upon 
man, similar to his own. ** He rested 
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on the seventh day from all his 
work and again, ** in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, &c. &c. 
ac\(l resteth the seventh day," which 
He blessed and hallowed. Here is the 
foundation of man's hebdomadal sab- 
bath, in which the principle rather 
than the day of its observation is deter- 
mined; because the latter has been 
changed, once at least, — but the former 
never. This earthly sabbath consists 
of a consecrated seventh-portion of 
time, immediately preceded by six de- 
voted to worldly duties ; and the sab- 
bath which the Lord appoints unto 
himself, is the prototype of it, having 
been previously established upon the 
same principle. But are we warranted 
in supposing that the great 1 AM, to 
whom a thousand years are hut a day, 
ceased from creation-work for twenty- 
four hours, and then resumed it ? Cer- 
tainly not : the Almighty has not de- 
clared himself in one act of creative 
power since the completion of his 
work, near six thousand years since ; 
every living creature that now is hav- 
ing existed in its parent-creation, as set 
forth by Moses. And arc we to ima- 
gine, that the cessation from work, or 
rest, of God, will never terminate? 
Then his Almighty sabbath (speaking 
with awe and reverence) would not be 
the original of ours, which is one fixed 
interval of time, proportioned origi- 
nally to another. But we are justified 
in saying, that now is the heavenly 
sabbath. The Almighty commenced 
his own rest when his w^ork w^as 
finished ; and his cessation will conti- 
nue the whole period of time his pre- 
sent creation exists, even until it is 
finally destroyed : and then, again 
He will go forth in works of creation ; 
He declares Behold, 1 create new 
heavens and a new earth But this 
duration of the sabbath of the Al- 
mighty suggests a longer duration of 
creation-work immediately previous to 
it, founded upon the very principle 
which the Lord himself appointed for 
the earthly sabbath ; the latter, in re- 
gard to man, being the model of the 
former, in regard to God ! 

In this view, all the discoveries of 
men of science in the wide field of cre- 
ation, even if they are all correct, by 
no means operate against the Word 
of the Most High God ! And I say, 
atUl further, tf the days of Creation, at 
specified hy^kfoses, were actually the 
same as our days, all the objec- 


tions of men are equally futile, because 
all power belongs to our Almighty 
Creator! But I have finished: my 
opinions of Creation and the Sabbath 
1 believe to be in harmony with 
God’s Works and Word. “ Day,” the 
•*sun,” '‘stood still,” “rises,” “sets,” 
and many other such expressions, 1 
believe to be figures of speech, and re- 
presentations of familiar ideas, founded 
upon first impressions. Holy men of 
old used them, as best adapted for ge- 
neral use, their object being, not to in- 
struct men in the mysteries of nature, 
but to “ make men wise unto salva- 
tion.” VlCARIlJS IlUMILlS. 

• ♦ — 

Mr. Urban, July 15. 

H aving observed in your last Vo- 
lume, Part I. p. 4S9, an old sung 
on the Death of the Earl of Derwent- 
water, 1 am induced to send you some 
lines relating to the same subject, va- 
luable perhaps rat her on account of 
their rarity, than of any intrinsic me- 
rit which they possess. They are 
printed underneath “ a Perspective 
View of Dilston Hall, once the seat of 
the unfortunate Janies Karl of Der- 
wentwater,” which appears to be a 
faithful representation of the residence 
of that Nobleman, who fell a victim 
to his mistaken ideas of loyalty, pitied 
alike by all parties. It is staled to be 
“ drawn on the s|iol by Thomas Oli- 
ver, of Hexham in Northumberland, 
and in point of execution has 
nothing lo recommend it beyond simi- 
lar productions of the burin of that 
period. I purchased it with several 
other curious articles relative to the 
affairs of thc^ears 1715 and 1745, from 
the late Mr. Siinco, a name suHiciently 
well known to every print-collector 
and antiquary. Urbani Amicus. 

How mournful feeble Nature’s tone. 

When Dilston Hull appears, 

Where’s none to wail the Orphan’s moan. 
Nor dry the Widow’s tears ! 

The helpless, aged, Poor survey 
This Building as it stands. 

In moving anguish heard to say 
(And weeping wring their hands), 

‘ The bounteous Earl, he is no more, 

Who once adorned this plain. 

Reliev’d the needy at his door. 

And freely did sustain. 

‘ Here flowing plenty once did reign. 
Which gladden’d every face ; 

But now, alas, reversed scene ! 

Fur oifls a dwelling place. 
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* The tim’rous Deer bath left the kam, 

The Oak a victim falls, 

The gentle Trav'ler sighs, when shewn 
These desolated walls. 

* Each gen*roiis mind emotion feels 
With pious pity mov’d ; 

No breast its anguish yet conceals 
Fur one so well belov'd.* 

Let no unhalKnv’d tongue, a servile slave. 
Their partial clamour vent beyond the grave ; 
But let the noble dead his honours wear, 
liis fault deplore, his virtues still revere, 
Tho* err he did, he finish’d the debate 
With his own blood, and RatclifFe’s fair estate. 
The aged Farmer, tottering o’er the green. 
Leans on his staff, recounts the days he’s seen. 
Informs the list'ning youth by his record. 
How bless’d his roof, how pknteous liis 
board. 

Not rack'd by Derwent’s hospitable Lord: 
Ue stops his tale, involv’d in grief profound. 
He sighs, he weeps, he feebly strikes the 
ground, [yore, 

C'ries, ‘ Why reliearse these golden days of 
Since they to me, to me can be no more ?’ 
The element heart, and curious, often calls 
To view the naked Park and stripped Walls, 
The dampish Walls their stony tears impart. 
As if their master's wound had pierc'd their 
heart. 

Yc pensive mutes, ’tentive on Dilston wait. 
And mourn, eternal, Katclyffe's tragic fate ! 



Mr, Urban, Oxford, Aug. Q. 

M agdalen College has set an 
example of architectural innova- 
tion in Oxford, that is likely to produce 
many imitations. St. Mary’s Hall has 
already been polluted with embelliih- 
nicnts; and the venerable exterior of 
All Souls’ (-ollege, one of the most 
conspicuous and interesting objects in 
the High-street, has been uncased, and 
is partly restored, under the direction 
of Mr. Robertson, who is also enj^aged 
in building the New Church (after a 
Norman model) for the parish of St. 
Clement, and the new Printing-house 
for the University. But, besides those 
already named, there are other evi- 
dences of the taste which now prevails 
in Oxford, for expensive architecture j 
and if the passenger is intercq)ted in 
almost every street by scaffolding and 
ladders, loose masonry and rubbish, 
he is amused with the unnatural efibrts 
of the denizen workmen to keep pace 
with the industry of their metremoiitan 
rivals. With alt my partiality for Ox- 
ford, I am obliged to confess that she 
falls short of the energy, good taste, 
and jttdgfncnt, defective as they are. 


which influence the patrons of arehl'* 
tecture in Cambridge. There eveij 
thing that is done is on the side of rm- 
provement, but in this University I 
observe a total disregard of antiquity, 
and strange to say, a rooted propensity 
for alteration and novelty. I know 
that one town has all its beauty to ac- 
quire ; and that rite other is a collec- 
tion of beauties, of ancient and mag- 
nificent edifices, which the munin- 
cence or taste of patrons may rival in 
extent or ornament, but cannot in the 
charm which antiquity confers, or in 
the genuine character which belongs 
to buildings planned and perfected by 
the inventors of the style. 

One source of the good at Cambridge 
is the dependance on a single archi- 
tect; and the chief cause of the evil 
at Oxford the constant change from 
one architect to another ; not as might 
be supposed for the greater skill of the 
new candidate, for of his knowledge 
of Gothic architecture no proof is i en- 
quired, but merely in compliment to 
tne professional adventurer, to oblige 
whom more pains are taken than are 
required at his hands to improve the 
College buildings, or accommodate their 
respective societies. The assertion that 
restoration is scorned, and that altera- 
tion is encouraged, is not contradicted 
by a single example of consequence 
aniong the re-edificd structures in Ox- 
ford. 

Innovation for a lime raged with 
fury in Magdalen College, but it was 
soon effectually checked, and what- 
ever merit the renovated parts of its 
ancient buildings now possess, must 
be chiefly ascribed to the refined 
taste and unceasing exertions of the 
learned President, Dr. Routh. These 
works, inauspiciously begun, have 
been brought to a temporary con- 
clusion, with credit to all parties ; 
but the buildings at St. Mary's Hall 
have been carried on and concluded in 
the false taste in which they were 
commenced. The richest ornaments 
of Christ Church and Magdalen have 
been gathered from the noble and el^ 
gant cmHdings they adorn, and multi- 
plied so numerously, that the bay^ 
windows into whicn they hare been 
formed, are novelties^ m archictectnre, 
and require 90 much rngetiuity of con- 
stniction, that it is repoftea that at 
least three tons of iron are required to 
maintain them in their poshtons. In a 
lew words, these features are preposter- 
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ously absurd in a small and propor- 
Cionably low quadrangle. 

The sin of modern architects is their 
love of ornament, and this error is so 
glaring in the present instance, that 
all a^ree^n condemning it, and in la- 
menting that a good material, and a 
skilful hand, have been so misemploy- 
^ ed. A similar injury is meditated ut 
All Souls. The beautiful front of that 
College, composed of features and de- 
corations remarkable for their propriety, 
their delicacy, and their elegance, is 
to be encumbered with huge protrud- 
ing windows, and encrustecTwith carv- 
ings which were disallowed in the 
15th century; the architects of that 
period well knowing that correct pro- 
portions and a just and simple distri- 
bution of ornament produced beauty 
and grandeur, which an excess of en- 
richments, however ingeniously dis- 
posed or minutely detailed in their ex- 
ecution, w’ould fail of eflccling. 

I will here repeat the solicited ad- 
vice Mr. Robertson received from a 
member of Magdalen College, distin- 
guished for his elegant taste in archi- 
tecture. “ Study the building and Log- 
gan’s prints before you remove a stone 
or determine on a design. The latter 
wiir accurately supply what the former 
has lost through caprice or a disrelish 
of antiquity; and ue satisfied to rest 
your credit rather on restoring the 
building to what it originally was, 
than in making a handsome specimen 
of modern Gothic architecture.” 

It is to be hoped that this golden 
advice will not be neglected. As far 
as the architect has already proceeded 
with the new work, he is entitled to 
praise. The ancient design on the 
West side, and the lower part of the 
South front, have been scrupulously 
restored to their original character, 
but if I may judge Kom a specimen 
window placed in the roof, this day 
a serious innovation will be inflictetl 
on the parapet. Anciently the bat- 
tlements were un interrupted, and the 
lofty gables rose from benind them, — 
a character so handsome that it should 
be preserved, and it is one which has 
beenjjuccessfully imitated in the ele- 
nmtmost front of St. John’s College. 
Why hot ^ive dormer windows pro- 
prii^^f situation as well as of form, 
andplhce them in this instance just 
behind the battlements? The ex- 
aoipie in the West front of St. John's 
College is not genuine. The tower 


gateway was at one lime surrounded 
with scaffolding, and every good anti- 
quary in Oxford trembled for the fate 
of that stately fabrick ; but this for- 
midable preparation for innovation 
have been removed, and 1 hope the 
sentence, for I believe one w'as pass- 
ed, is now rescinded. 

A handsome doorway has been dis- 
covered on the West side of the Col- 
lege, which originally opened into the 
porch of the Chapel, and was walled 
up about half a century ago : this may 
be restored for ornament if not for 
use; it is too beautiful to he again 
hidden or destroyed. I shall hereafter 
trouble you with some further remarks 
on the alterations of this College. 

Yours, &c. Am Old Observer. 

Mr. Urbak, Summerhn^, Exeter. 

interesting subject of Polar 
J. Magnetic attraction has recently 
acquired a renovated consideration 
from the laudable spirit of enterprise 
and research, evinced by the learned 
Professor Hanstcin, who, provided 
with all requisite instruments, has pro- 
ceeded to the remote wilds of Siberiij 
in search of the site of a supposed 
North-east Magnetic Pole. At all 
events, much benefit will arise to an 
infant science, from this practical in- 
vestigation ; and let me be permitted 
to occupy a few of your valuable co- 
lumns, in examining the scientific 
Professor’s magnetic assumptions and 
positions, as tending to establish a 
theory or rationale of the variation of 
the compass. The Professor, like Dr. 
Halley, places two magnetic poles in 
each hemisphere; while other eminent 
Philosophers, such as Euler, Gilbert, 
Churchman, and Krufit, assign one. 
As the indicated situation of these 
Poles has been visited by navigators 
and travellers, without manifesting the 
usual signs of existence, they call for 
no further attention, however inge- 
niously imagined. 

In the year 1769* Professor Hanstein 
situates his North-west Pole ig® 43’ 
from the earth's North Pole, and in 
bngitude^ 58’ East, with an an- 
nuu motion eastward, of 10 or 12 mi- 
nutes. In 48 years, at this rate, this 
supposed Pole would be situated in 94^ 
yfcAi longitude, and 17 miles from 
the parallel of 10^. ^ Captain Parry, in 
1819, passed over thi^ meridian, and if 
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this Pole had existed, the North end 
of the needle would have pointed to it, 
on a line of no variation, or which is 
the same thing, with a West variation 
of 1800; whereas, this did not happen 
till this enterprising navi^tor passed 
the meridian of the real North-west 
Magnetic Pole, situated by approxima- 
lions figured in a former paper, at the 
intersection of 70® North latitude, and 
1000 West longitude. Again, had 
Halley's North-west Pole been in Baf- 
fin’s nay, or Professor KruffPs on the 
West of Greenland, or Halley’s North- 
east in 30® East longitude and 76° 30’ 
North latitude, or Hansteen’s in the 
North-east quarter, the needle in Lon- 
don would not point very nearly to 
Captain Parry’s Pole; but would be 
drawn eastward into probably less than 
the half of the angle of variation at 
present found. This consideration is 
rendered strikingly evident, by experi- 
ments with several magnets placed at 
various angles and distances, with re- 
spect to a magnetised needle, which 
will not point to any of such magnets, 
but in a direction proportioned to the 
strength of each, acting in the inverse 
ratio of the square of relative distance. 
Were the precise site of the Magnetic 
Pole ascertained, the variation will not 
be the exact amount of the angle formed 
by the magnetic and true meridian of 
a place. For instance, in London, 
this angle exceeds the variation, be- 
cause the South-east Magnetic Pole 
draws the South extremity of the 
needle somewhat westward, and the 
result is the actual variation founds and 
which in this case w’ould be greater, 
were there no South-east Pole. It 
thus appears, that the needle cannot 
point exactly to either pole, excepting 
when situated in the plane of the circle 
passing through hotn magnetic poles, 
and round the earth, in which case 
the variation will be the angle between 
this circle and the meridian ; and the 
common magnetic equator will be a 
circle at right angles to that running 
through the poles magnetic. It is also 
manifest, that these magnetic circles 
will be constantly altering, according 
to the rate of movement of one pole 
eastward, and of the other westward. 

It is much to be lamented, that steps 
are not taken to ascertain the precise 

g >8ition of the two Magnetic Poles. 

ape Turuagain is within a few de- 
grees of the site of the North West 
Gbnt. Mao. August, 1 826 . 
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Pole. Between a river running into 
the Slave lake, and another into Ba- 
thurst’s inlet, the land-line is short. 
Thus, the great object is within reach. 
At subsequent periods, the exact situa- 
tion of the Pole might be again found. 
By this means, in time, the nature of 
the eccentric curve in which it moves, 
and the rate of movement, would be 
found before this Pole passes funder in- 
accessible regions. Instead* of this, 
that intrepid traveller Captain Frank- 
lin is. directed to survey tne coast be- 
tween Mackenzie’s river and Behrin’s 
Straits, a thing of minor importance, 
as it is now well known tliat a North- 
west passage, whose existence no one 
doubts, can be of no benefit to navi- 
gation or commerce. 

The Admiralty have really enough 
to do in managing their own various 
details ; and subjects like this in ques- 
tion ought to be placed under tite 
directions of the Royai. Socibty, 
whose highly scientific members, in ' 
every department of knowledge^ have 
time, talents, and inclination, to pro- 
mote all objects of public utility. 

Unless what is humbly suggested be 
speedily done, I am well assured that 
active foreigners will deprive ns, by a 
laudable anticipation, of the honour of 
completing the first discovery of this, 
or any other age. 

In your former numbers it was re- 
commended as a secondary object, to 
trace the North coast of America by 
land ; to construct small vessels, and 
to try to get into the Polar basin, 
where from the flatness of the spheroid 
of the earth, the sun’s rays are ab- 
sorbed, and probably occasion an open 
sea in summer. 

1 return from this requisite digres- 
sion to say, that Professor Hansteen, 
on what grounds we know not, situates 
a North-east Pole 4® 1 1' from the ter- 
restrial North Pole, and under the me- 
ridian of 101® 29' 30" East longitude. 
He makes it to move West, at the 
rate of 26 miles annually. If we sup- 
pose a meridian drawn Irom the mag- 
netic equator on the West side of the 
earth, and passing over Captain Parry’s 
Pole, through, of course, the North 
Pole of the earth, to the mognetic 
equator on the Peninsula of India, one 
half of such meridian will be over the 
North-west, and the other over the 
North-east line of no variation, con- 
stantly moving eastward, according lo 
the movement of the Magnetic Pole, 
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or power^ wiihiti the earth. I men- 
tion this^ because the learned Profes- 
sor will hnd himself on the North- 
east line, when, for reasons stated, he 
sets a little heyond the meridian of 80° 
East longitude, or about 14° further 
East than Tobolski. As he proceeds 
eastward, he will find a decreasing 
East variation, because a line drawn 
from his position to that of the North- 
west Pole, will pass to the East of the 
North terrestrial pole from which the 
variation is reckoned, without ascrib- 
ing any attraction to that Pole, which 
is merely a point of convenient re- 
ference. If his supposed l^ole is situ- 
ated under the parallel of 85^ 49', he 
ought, on its imagined meridian, to 
have no variation; more especially as 
the South-east Pole will draw the 
South extremity of the needle eastward. 
But the case must not be allowed to 
rest here, as the l^rofessor must pro- 
ceed due North to Cape Taimaura, 
the most northerly point of Russia, in 
102° East, and 78“ North. There, 
within seven degrees of the supposed 
Pole, the dipping needle ought, from 
experience, to stand at 88 degrees. 
This sure trial will set the question 
completely at rest. 

Captain Franklin found that by 
turning the needle eastward or west- 
ward, out of the plane of the magnetic 
meridian, a somewhat different degree 
ofdip was obtained. This phenomenon 
has not been accounted for. When 
the axis of the instrument is at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian, the 
needle will be in its plane; and the 
extremity of the axis at both ends, 
will act freely in the socket, and with 
the least possible friction. — Not so, 
when the axis forms an angle with 
the magnetic meridian. In this case, 
the magnetic power, drawing the 
needle downwards, will sit obliquely, 
laterally, and angularly, on the part 
of the axis in the sockets ; and conse- 
quently, there will be more strain and 
friction than in the other case; and 
also greater at the extremity furthest 
from the acting powers. By project- 
ing a plain figure, this wUl appear 
obvious ; and a small difference of dip 
must be a consequence to be avoided, 
by placing the needle always in the 
plane of the magnetic meridian. 

During 24? years, the dip of the 
needle has altered only 1“ 20', giving 
an annual decrease of 19 seconds and 
$t fraction of 43 hundred parts. This 
proves that the curve in which the 
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pole moves is extremely eccentric. 
In former papers it was made out that 
it did not niove in a straight line un- 
der a meridian. It was proved that it 
did not move under a parallel of lati- 
tude, as the ingenious Mr. Churchman 
supposed. It was slated, that it did 
not move in any line, on any side of 
the earth’s Pole. The very slow rale 
of decrease of the variation arises from 
the movement of the Pole, a])parently 
in nearly a straight line in reference 
to London, on account of the great 
eccentricity of the curve of movement. 
The average of the years I8IG, 1817* 
and 1818, is 2' 24" greater than that 
of I8I9, 1820, and 1821; aud this 
average is 2' 14" greater than that of 
the three next years, tending to shew 
the apparent slowness arising from ec- 
centricity. If we take a general ave- 
rage from the time when the variation 
was nothing in London, till the West 
began to decrease in I8I7, the medium 
is found to be 9' 6" 5. The apparent 
slowness of change of variation will 
happen for a considerable time in 
ever}^ place where the variation i^ be- 
ginning cither to increase or diminish, 
though the actual increase or decrease 
may amount to .the general average. 

In many situations the action of the 
needle is quite irregular, from being 
acted on by magnetic local strata. It 
is evident that when such strata are 
situated in the shell of the earth, in a 
line between any place, and the nearest 
Magnetic Pole, the increase or decrease 
of the variation must be irregular at 
such place, till the Magnetic Pole has 
in its constant progress moved consi- 
derably out of that line. 

We have no data to enable us to 
calculate the depth of the Magnetic 
Pole within the earth, having only 
one angle of the triangle of dip, and 
none of the sides ; because the precise 
position of the Pole is known only as 
far as has been made out by the former 
process of approximation, which can- 
not be depended on as critically accu- 
rate to fractions. The dips of the 
needle to be furnished by Professor 
Hansteen, in his Siberian researches, 
may enable us to approximate, experi- 
mentally, to the depth of the l\)le. 
By constructing a large globe of paste- 
board, tangent lines may be accurately 
laid off in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian, in several situations in the 
northern hemisphere, where the dip of 
the needle may have been accurately 
observed ; and the ujorc distant these 
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situations are from the Pole, and from 
each other, so much the more satisfac- 
tory the result will be. Let the dip, 
or angle, formed with the tangent- 
line be accurately laid off from the 
tangents. If wires are pushed into the 
hollow globe, in the direction of the 
tingle of dip, such w'ires will concen- 
trate not far from the probable posi- 
tion of the North-west Pole. 

It is suid that next year Captain 
Parry will proceed to the East side of 
Spitzbergen, to ascertain how far it 
may be eligible to establish fisheries 
ill that quarter ; and with the ulterior 
view of running over about six 
hundred miles to the earth’s North 
Pole. Independent of useful magnetic 
observations, the trial of the pendulum 
at the Pole will be an object of scienti- 
fic importance. Gillis’s Land in 8 1'* 
and 30" East, and to the East of the 
island of North-cast land, will be traced 
and laid down; and to this unexplored 
land, it is proliahle that whales and 
other iisli may resort. This intended 
\ oyage is also to our present purpose ; 
as the Discovery-ships will pass near 
to, if not over l^octor Halley’s supposed 
North-east Magnetic Pole in ?()" 30' 
North latitude, and 3()" East longi- 
tude. If llansteen’s Norili-east Pole 
he 4" II' from the Pole of the earth, 
the needle at the North-east of Spitz- 
liergen ought to point to it, with 50" 
of I^'asl variation, and with an angle 
of dip towards it of about 85 degrees. 
At the North Pole itself, the North 
end of the needle will, on a line of no 
variation, direct itself to the Professor’s 
Pole, if such there be, and with a dip 
of 88 degrees. 

As the ships advance northward, 
the West variation will increase, be- 
cause the angle formed by the magnetic 
and true incridinn will increase, till 
on the North Pole itself it will [on 
the meridian of London] become 
nearh/ one hundred degrees ; and if 
the snips proceed on beyond the Pole, 
the West variation will continue di- 
minishing ; because the line from the 
North-west Pole to the place of ob- 
servation, will form decreasing angles 
with the meridian. 1 use the word 
nearly, because the South-east Pole, 
under the meridian of 118” East longi- 
tude, will draw the South extremity of 
the needle eastward a little, or in- 
versely, as the square of the distance ; 
occasioning the angle between the me- 
ridian of London and that of the North- 


west Pole, to b9 somewhat less than 
100" ; and the difierence could be cal- 
culated for this or any situation, were 
the exact site of each Pole known. 1 
trust that, next year, the reipiisite 
steps may be taken to solve a much 
more essential and important problem 
than any connected with the intended 
expedition, also highly commendable. 
On the Pole of the earth, the sun will 
move over a parallel of latitude, with 
the exception of a small difference of 
daily declination ; and therefore, where, 
the sun has very nearly the same atti- 
tude during a certain number of hours, 
the place of observation must be on 
the Pole of the earth. There, Soulh 
must be in every direction i and as 
stars will be invisible in constant day, 
the meridian of London will be found 
by the hour of 12 on chronometers 
whose rale of going is known ; or by 
reckoning a hundred degrees eastward, 
from the meridian under which the 
needle points on the North Pole ol 
the earth. On account of the niove- 
ineiit eastward of the North-west 
Pole, and of the action of the South- 
east, this angle may, on the Pofe, be 
near the truth, if taken at ()7". The 
action of the pendulum will also indi- 
cate the Pole ; and I merely throw out 
these ideas for the better cotisideralioii 
of the scientific characters conduciiiig 
the various departments of the intend- 
ed voyage to tne North Pole, in 1827, 
a year to be rendered memorable by 
such ail event. 

An useful discovery of essential im- 
portance to the British Fisheries, re- 
mains yet to be made in Lancaster’s 
Sound, now called Barrow’s Straits. 
Opposite to Regent’s Inlet there, a 
fine wide channel is situated* under 
the name of Wellington. An open sen 
appeared in it, as far as glasses could 

f ieiictrate. This channel certainly 
cads into the Polar basin; and beyond 
it an open sea, abounding with great 
whales, and certainly with narwlialcs, 
might be found. Another voyage to 
this quarter would also complete the 
geography of the Georgian Islands. 

Let us now, Mr. Urban, accom- 
pany Professor Hanstcen into the 
southern hemisphere, to inquire into 
the probability of his two supposed 
southern Magnetic Poles. Halley 
placed two Magnetic Poles in this he- 
misphere; and each of the other Phi- 
losophers mentioned, situated one there. 
As the imagined sites of these Poles 
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have been approached without mani- 
festing the usual symptoms of ex-^ 
istence« it is unnecessa^ to advert to 
what is stated in former pajMrs on the 
subject of such imaginary Poles. The 
Professor situates his South-east Pole 
in the year 1773-4, 20° 33' from the 
South Pole of the earth, and in East 
longitude 136<’ 15'. He makes it to 
move at the rate of 4' 69 per annum, 
westward. In 1773. Captain Cook 
accurately ascertained that, in longitude 
144^ 37' East, and latitude 58° 58' 
South, there were only 31 minutes of 
East variation ; and as the Professor*s 
Pole was 8° further West than 
Captain Cook's line, no variation ought 
to nave been found at the distance of 
eight degrees due North from it, 
where, on the contrary, there was a 
West variation of nine decrees. 

Lately, two Russian ships of disco- 
very sailed round the South Frigid 
Zone, on the parallel of 69° 30', and 
of course passed over the supposed po- 
sition of this Pole, without finding any 
indication of its existence. At the 
above assumed rate of movement, this 
Pole would require 4605 years to re- 
volve round the South Pole of the 
earth ; and it will be made out further 
on, that such period is not even the 
sixth part of this. The learned Pro- 
fessor places his South-west Pole 1 2° 43' 
from the South Pole of the earthy and 
in 236° 43' East longitude, or 123° 17' 
West from London. He gives this 
Pole 16" 57' of annual movement west- 
ward. 

Captain Cook in 1774, in West lon- 
gitude 106° 5', went into latitude South 
7 1° Ity, where the Professor’s Pole was 
about six degrees South-west from that 
position. Had such Pole existed, the 
dip of the needle there must have been 
at least 87 degrees, whereas it exceeded 
but little that found at the South ex- 
tremity of New Zealand. 

Captain Waddell, on the meridian 
of 34° 16' 45" West, and in 74° 15' 
South Latitude, found an East varia- 
tion of 11° 26; and if Hansteen’s Pole 
is laid down 1 4° 8' 39'' 20 further West, 
according to its rate of movement since 
Captain Cook’s time, it will appear 
that the South extremity of the needle 
pokktd quite wide of the Professor's 
south-west Pole, and more to Captain 
Cook’s Pole, whose present position 
can be indicated by comparing that 
celebrated navigator^ line of no varia- 
tion with recent observations by Cap- 


tain King, of the Royal Navy. The 
great East variation among the New 
Zetland Islands could be conveniently 
referred to the South-west Pole either 
of Doctor Halley, or Professor Han- 
steen, if the statement made did not 
militate against the existence of such 
Pole. The irregularity of the varia- 
tion among those islands, furnishes 
one of many instances of the action of 
magnetic strata found in various places 
to operate independently of Polar at- 
traction. 

Captain Parry very obligingly ob- 
tained for me from Captain King, 
some magnetic observations, which, 
compared with those of Captain Cook, 
enable me to approximate to the pre- 
sent position of the South-east line of 
no variation; to the time of a polar 
revolution ; and to the annual increase 
of variation in one part of the southern 
hemisphere. In latitude 40° South, 
and 133° East longitude, by these ac- 
counts, there was very lately no varia- 
tion; and between 119° and 129°, in 
latitude 12° to 15° South, there was 
little or no variation. On these meri- 
dians nearly. Captain Flinders and 
others, many years ago, make no va- 
riation. The fact is, that no varia- 
tions taken at sea can be depended on 
as accurate, unless they are the me-' 
dium result of a great many observa- 
tions taken in a smooth sea, at the 
same time and place. In 22° South, 
and 114° East, Captain King found 
2° 30' of West variation. Now this 
can be depended 011, as the position is 
on terra firma on the North-west corner 
of Australia, or New Holland. Tak- 
ing a medium of the above three me- 
ridians least doubtful, we have 120° 40^, 
but as the variation was West, on that 
furthest West it must be near the 
truth to assume, in the mean time, 
that the South-east line of no variation 
is under the meridian of 118° East 
longitude. This gives 26 degrees of 
movement westward of this line in 
52 years, from where Captain Cook 
found it in 1773, under the meridian 
of 144° East. From this it appears, 
that the South-east Magnetic Pole 
effects a revolution round the South 
Pole of the earth in 7^ years, in a 
curve of unascertained eccentricity. 

Captain King, on the meridian of 
145° East, found an East variation of 
9°, which gives an average annual in<^ 
crease of 10° 58' on that meridian in 
51 years, when Captain Cook found 
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hn line of no variation nearly there. 
All this, however, is but a somewhat 
imperfect approximation. Near the 
South-east angle of New Holland, the 
line of no variation should be found on 
shore, and by sailing nearly due South 
on it, in the proper season, tlM dipping 
needle would indicate the site of the 
South-east Magnetic Pole, which fo* 
feigners, it is probable, may deprive us 
of the honour of discovering. A true 
meridian permanently laid off on a 
brazen plate, would ai all limes shew 
accurately the increase or decrease of 
the variation at its station. 

There may be a few places where 
the action of the magnetic needle is 
irregular, as stated ; but in general the 
attraction of the North-west and South- 
east Magnetic Poles, in the inverse 
ratio of the square of the distance, 
will account for the variation at any 
given place, in either hemisphere. As 
I ascertained the variation at Bencoolen 
in Sumatra, in the years 1794 and 17Q5, 
on a true meridian, I will regard that 
as accurate, being deduced from hun- 
dreds of observations made in order to 
find the quantum and direction of the 
diurnal variation there, as printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 
1796. The medium -east variation 
there, at the above period, may be 
reckoned 1*^ 6' East. If the variation 
depended entirely on the attraction of 
the North-west role, then even far to 
the East of the meridian of Bencoolen, 
this variation ought to have been at 
least five degrees more East. Again, 
the South-east Pole was a little to the 
East of the meridian of Bencoolen, 
and attracted the South end of the 
needle eastward, which at the North 
extremity would cause a West varia- 
tion. In point of fact, the needle 
does not point exactly to either of these 
Poles, but tends to each, by the above 
invariable rule; and the eiiect of the 
combined action of the two Poles is 
the apparent variation. It is unneces- 
sary to give other instances yielding a 
similar result. 

By the above approximation, the 

S resent position of the South-east 
lagnetic Pole is not far from the in- 
tersection of the meridian of 1 180 East, 
with the parallel of 75® South latitude; 
and it would appear that both Poles 
move at the rate of half a degree an- 
nually. A simple experiment evinces, 
that the variation is occasioned by the 
conjoint action or attraction of both 


Poles. Find the place of each Pole 
3e years ago, when the above observa* 
dons were taken at Bencoolen. Lay 
off from the meridian of that place, 
the distance of each Pole. Measure 
the distance from Bencooleh to the 
place of each Magnetic Pole supposed 
at the surface. Keduce these super- 
ficial segments to their chords. We 
have thus the relative angle formed by 
each Pole with the meridian of the 
place of observation. Place a sensitive 
needle on this place laid down on pa- 
Mr, with the two angles of attraction. 
Neutralize the actual variation by 
means of a magnet attracting the nee- 
dle into the real, from the magnetic, 
meridian. Apply the North pole of a 
very strong magnet at the laid down 
position of the South-east Magnetic 
Pole, and the North end of the needle 
will move a little Westward, because 
the South is drawn Eastward. In this 
state of things apply the South pole of 
an equally strong magnet to the place 
of the North-west Magnetic Pole, on 
which the North end of the needle 
.will be drawn into a small East varia- 
tion. The effect is adequate, wilboiit 
neutralization, which is made use of 
to simplify the experiment, by pre- 
viously drawing the needle into the 
meridian of the place of observation. 
This approximating experiment must 
be imperfect, inasmuen as the un- 
known depth of the Poles within the 
earth, and the exact strenmh of each 
Pole, cannot be taken into tne account. 

1 can see no grounded faith in the 
existence of more than one Magnetic 
Pole in each hemisphere. Should the 
dipping needle, as the only sure test, 
indicate more than one, calculations 
will be rendered intricate and compli- 
cated. 

By reference to a globe, it will he 
evidently seen that the above West 
variation found by Captain King, un- 
der the meridian of 114® East, arises 

g rinci pally from the attraction of the 
outh extremity of the needle East- 
ward, by the South-east Pole, under 
the meridian of 118° East longitude, 
where it appears that there was a 
West variation of 27® fifty-two years 
ago, occasioned mainly by the same 
Pole then under the meridian of 144® 
East, where Cook found the South- 
east line of no variation in ^773.—- Wc 
are, 1 hope, advancing in the know- 
ledge of the science of Variation, by 
having thus established, that botn 
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Poles move at the same rate. While 
the North*-west Pole is manifestly at 
the West extremity bf the eccentric 
curve in which it moves, the South- 
east Pole, it would appear, is on the 
North side of the South Pole of the 
earth, at the more projecting part of 
the equally eccentric curve in which 
it moves within the earth. 

It is made out, Mr. Urban, that 
there are two magnetic powers which 
move manifestly within the earth in 
contrary directions, occasioning the 
variation as well as the general action 
of the magnetic needle, so indispens- 
ably necessary for the purposes of hu- 
man intercourse. That the earth is 
hollow, is amply confirmed by Scrip- 
ture and Philosophy. The Hebrew 
expression, ’IPIII inn, (thwhuvavwhuj 
according to David Levy, is rendered, 
without form and void. Vahohu is from 
the rootnna, ) void, empty. The 
accurate Polyglot renders the meaning 
to be, inanis, vacua, cooperta. Your 
Correspondent Mr. Wilton tells us, 
that the sacred historian is not speak- 
ing of the interior, but of the external 
surface of the earth, and tells me, that 
I mistake what it is impossible to mis- 
understand. — Buxtorf translates johu, 
—emptiness, a vacuum, and figura- 
tively, vanity; and vahohoo, emptiness, 
a vacuum, a void, and, figuratively, a 
vain thing. Jarchi has it, that johu 
vahohu ** signifies wonder and asto- 
nishment at the emptiness and desola- 
tion which is therein.” — ^’Ao^aro,— 
invisibilis, can have no reference to 
the interior of the earth so distinctly 
expressed by the original phrase. The 
Greek adjective, otKO.Toe.a'Kivotero^, said 
by your Correspondent to mean incom- 
posita, means also minime elaboratus, 
carens elocutionis ornatu ; and such 
meaning being various, one part of it 
alludes to the earth’s not having as yet 
the spheroidal oblate form, which arose 
from the rotatory motion, occasioning 
clay and night. The beautiful and 
sunlime description of the physical 
part of the Creation perfectly agrees 
with the discoveries and theories of 
such eminent philosophers as Newton, 
Kepler, Copernicus, Cassini, &c. with 
this difference, that Moses's account, 
from its^ great simplicity and perspi- 
cuity, is calculated to be readily under- 
stood by all classes and in all ages. 

Newton, after much study and 
doubt, at last arrived at the great and 


important truth, that all space is filled 
with ether, a subtle spirit or fluid, or 
air of vast elastic force. In this the' 
planets move, with an exact corre- 
spondence between their weight and 
bulk, and the weight of the ether they 
constantly displace in their revolutions. 
The Deity gave them the orbicular 
motion, and this necessarily ^nerates 
and maintains the rotatory. The Sim 
turns on his axis in twenty-five days, 
in the direction in which the planets 
and their secondaries move, and it is 
more than probable that their orbicu- 
lar motion may be thus constantly car- 
ried on. It is no more possible for a 
planet to get out of its orbit, than it is 
for a balloon in our atmosphere to rise 
higher than where the weight of the 
air it displaces is precisely equal to the 
weight of the balloon, of what it car- 
ries appended, and of the internal gas. 
The disturbing influence of coniiguoiis 
planets is a curious fact, subject to ma- 
thematical demonstration ; and it may 
be more familiarly explained by the 
attraction of two corks floating on wa- 
ter. The corks displace an equal co- 
lumn of air pressed outwards all round 
them. The vacuum created on the 
outside of each cork is more rapidly 
filled up by the greater pressure of the 
air on the more distant sides, and thus 
they are urged into contact, and will 
remain together. The planets floating 
in ether, are acted on similarly, but 
their relative motions in their orbits 
must always prevent contact. — Were 
the earth solid to its centre, the weight 
would be so great, that it would be as 
far out ill the Solar System as Mars. 
The year would be twice as long, and 
the cold would be very intense. Time 
the Deity would adapt (as in other 
planets further in and further out) the 
constitution to such circumstances ; 
but this does not affect the conclusion, 
that the earth cannot be solid. The 
supposed solidity would he both use- 
less and inconsistent with the Solar 
System as now constituted. 

I would go fully into the case, on 
principles of both calculation and na- 
tural mechanism, but enough has been 
adduced in former papers to establish 
the position in question, on philoso- 
phical grounds, in confirmation of ra- 
tional Scripture proofs, independent of 
the positive physical fact of actual Po- 
lar movement within the earth. 

I could have quoted various passages 
of Scripture ; but this is unnecessary, 
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as they all confirm or indeed repeat 
the clear meaning in the Mosaic ac- 
count. If the Jewish lawgiver had 
not distinctly stated what the plainest 
and most obvious expression indicates 
beyond a doubt, the philosophy of 
Newton alone would put the point 
bevond all controversy. 

^here is an expression in the pth 
verse of the 4th chapter of Ephesians, 
which mentions ^*tne lowermost parts, 
or lowest parts of the earth but as 
translators difi'er as to meaning here, 1 
merely advert to the passage. 

Yours, &c. John Macdonald. 


Mr. Urban, 


Essex-'St. next door to 
the Chapel, Aug. 8. 


W E live in an inquiring age; 

there is no subject too exalted, 
none too humble for the intellectual 


research of the present generation. We 
have our “ Infant Schools,^* where we 


sure and certain remedy apinat the 
cramp I Unacquainted with its vir- 
tues, 1 smiled at what 1 then deemed 
the credulity of the old woman ; but, 
in truth, I am now almost led to ask 
whether 1 had any just ground for so 
doing ; for, having suffered lately very 
much with rheumatism, I was right 
seriously recommended the other day, 
and that by one to whose opinion 
upon most subiects 1 would readily 
defer, constantly to wear about my 
person a loadstone and a magnet, 
which, he assured roe, I should find 
to be an infallible remedy. Not hav- 
ing either at hand, 1 suggested as a 
substitute iny octogenarian friend*s 
mutton-bone. But my raillery was 
not in place; 1 could as easily have 
argued a Highlander out of his belief 
in the second sight,” as have shook 
my friend’s faith in the anti-rheuma- 
roatic properties of the loadstone, lie 
was a firm believer. He had himself 


may hear the little prattlers of two experienced its beneficial effects ; and 
years old lisping the definitions of he brought forward so many wclhau- 
rhomboids and isosceles triangles. We thenticaLedyhe/j, he adduced so many 
have, too, ** Mechanic Institutes,” well-attested cases, all within his own 


which promise fair to train us up a 
race of operatives,’* who, like those 
of Laputa, will not deign to fit a coat 
to our backs but upon true mathema- 
tical principles. 1 have heard too of 
a London University,’* and I can 
feel no doubt but that those with 
whom the plan originated, will see 
that the young academicians shall be 
properly trained up in the way that 
they should go. 

In short, we are a more enlightened 
race than our grandsiros. “The march 
of intellect” in their days was but *‘a 
dead march.” Good souls! they would 
have condemned alike Monsieur Gar- 
iierin in his balloon, and Mother 
Goose upon her broomstick to the 
horse-pond ; and the man who should 
assert that the steam of their |K)rridge- 
pots would turn a mill-stone, would 
i>robably have got a ducking for his 
pains in the mill-stream. Yet we now 
immortalize Watt, and laud the inge- 
nuity of Perkins, for reducing to prac- 
tice some of the very theories which 
acquired for the Marquis of Worces- 
ter the reputation of a madman. But 
tempora mulantur. 

1 remember, when I was a boy, 
finding in the pocket of an octogena- 
rian domestic, a part of the bone of a 
leg of mutton. On inquiry, I found 
it was considered to be a charm,— a 


immediate knowledge (1 Verily be- 
lieve, that if a fourteenth part of my 
friend’s rheumatic acquaintance were 
to sail with Capt. Parry, it would 
puzzle even the Professor Barlow him- 
self, to adjust the variations of the 
magnetic needle), where the remedy 
had been tried with the most complete 
success, — my scepticism was shaken, 
and 1 more than half resolved forth- 
with to purchase the charm, hang it 
round my neck, and— 6e/tevc. 

It is not, however, a fashion of the 
present day to take any thing upon 
trust ; it is not for this, we are told, 
that the godlike faculty of reasoning 
was given to man. 1 can conceive a 
drivdler only, or an enthusiast, guilty 
of such “a prostration of the under- 
standing,’* as to give his assent to that 
which nis mind cannot fully compre- 
hend, his reasoning powers cannot 
“find out to perfection.” Thus, Mr. 
Urban, am I often led to reject some 
of those self-evident positions which 
many, 1 dare say, well-meaning peo- 
le take altogether upon trust ; and 
etween you and I, there are moments 
when I am led to entertain very se- 
rious doubts of my own existence ; and 
as for this “ vast globe itself,” I some- 
times, even now, am induced to look 
upon it but as “ the baseless fabric of a 
vision,” for it is a mystery difTicull to 
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and I cannot altogether satrafy 
nystli ai to the precise manner in 
which the creating energy was exerted, 
when this fair world, ** and all that it 
kilierits,^* arose out of nothing 1 It is 
at variance with ** the experience of 
ages,*’ and directly opposed to the uni- 
versally received axiom, ex nihilo nil 

The prejudices of education may 
lead some of your readers. Sir, to con- 
demn such researches as idle, and al- 
together beyond the grasp of man’s 
limited comprehension ; indeed an old 
writer insinuates as much in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Such questions, youth, are fond, — ^far 
better ’tis 

To bless the Sun, than reason why it 
shines." 

But, Sir, this antiquated notion was 
broached full two centuries ago, and 
as I have the happiness to live in more 
enlightened times, 1 cannot think of 
deriving benefit from any proposed re- 
medy, until 1 can satisfy my mind as 
to the mode of its operation ; and do 
not imagine, Mr. Urban, that 1 am 
singular in this feeling. I can assure 
you it is one which is carried by my 
neighbours here next door, into mat- 
ters of immeasurably greater import- 
ance. But this is foreign to my pur- 
pose, which, as you will perceive, I 
have steadily kept in view, and from 
the commencement of my letter, 
shewn myself particularly anxious to 
come quickly to the point. Allowme, 
then, through the medium of your 
Miscellany, to ask from some of the 
Illuminati of the present day, for a lit- 
tle light upon this, to rheumatic sub- 
jects, most interesting question. Can 
the loadstone have any influence upon 
the human frame? In what manner 
can it act? Is there such a portion of 
iron in the blood to account for any 
effect upon the circulation ? In short, 
is there any thing rational in the no- 
tion 5 or must we class it with the 


charms and spells that have obtained' 
among our village gossips for ages 
past, and consider it about equally efiU 
cacious with the mutton-bone of my 
worthy old domestic ? 

A Modern Rationalist. 


Popery Unmasked. 
Addressed to the British Roman Catholic 
Association *. 

CConcluded from p. 8J 

W E shall continue our notices of 
the papistical rebellion in Ire- 
land, for the edification of the Catholic 
Association, whose ** Expounders*’ 
probably may have kept them in happy 
^norance of such atrocious deeds. 
'That sanguinary miscreant Father 
Owen Cowley, during the disturbances 
at Ballina and KillaTa, regularly sent 
out gangs of banditti, in imitation of 
the Wexford rebels, to search the 
country for Protestants; and they ful- 
filled the most sanguine wishes of their 
savage employer: as they seized a great 
many personsof the established Church, 
and committed them to the house of 
the Hon. Colonel King, at Ballina, 
where Father Cowley daily vilified and 
insulted them. At one time he was 
heard to declare that he would burn 
them alive in a kiln : — another time 
with tar barrels ; and when he despair- 
ed of procuring these, he said that his 
purpose could be effected by tying flax 
round their bodies, and setting fire to 
it. This villain had the temerity to 
inform the rebels (who were panting 
for the blood of their Protestant pri- 
soners), that he had procured them 
permission to assassinate them ! His 
address to the prisoners was often in 
these words : — “ Ye damnable heretics 
•— y r scum of hell — ye breed of the devil 
—your time is but short: you have 
only this night to live, and to-morrow 
ye shall sufler for your crimes." 

At Carlow the priests were among 
the foremost instigators of the rebels 


* Since our lost Number was published, we have received several pamphlets on the 
Catholic question. But one in rarticulsr we recommend to public notice, written by a 

S Dtleman of Derby, entitled ** The Pretensions of Modern Popery brought to the Test," 
ing observations on the Declaration of the Catholic Bishops. In the course of his 
remarks, the author very justly observes : ** It is much to be regretted, that in this public 
profession of the faith of their Church, they have not referred their readers to the Autho- 
rities on which their Declaration it founded. Throughout the whole pamphlet there is not 
one single reference to the Councila, Creeds, Missals, Breviaries, or any otlier accredited 
■ourcea of information on this important subject. It is a simple Dedaratim entirely devoid 
qf proqf: and one, which we hope to be able to ahow, U at variance with the accredited 
wiiiimft ot the Church of Rome.’* 
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At Bray, Father Conolly was desired 
by the magistracy to read from the 
pulpit a proclamation, offering rewards 
for the apprehension of the perpetra- 
tors of several foul murders in that 
neighbourhood, when he refused, say- 
ing, our Saviour was betrayed for 
thirty pieces of silver; but he hoped 
that none of his parishioners would act 
the part of Judas.” At the siege of 
Ross (says Musgrave), a great number 
of priests, with their vestments on, 
and crucifixes in their hands, by mov- 
ing through the rebel ranks, and ani- 
mating them by their harangues, 
kindled a degree of enthusiastic ardour 
in them, which nothing but fanaticism 
could inspire. At Carrig, one Father 
lildward Murphy, a priest, delivered a 
sermon, in which he told his hearers 
that the recent massacres “ were as 
visibly the work of God Almighty, 
as the dividing the red sea by Moses !** 
In the history of the Wexford rebel- 
lion, Mr. Taylor relates that while the 
work of death was going on at Wex- 
ford Bridge, a rebel captain, shocked at 
the horrible cruelties that were in course 
of perpetration, ran to the popish bishop 
(Dr. (Jaulfield, titular Bishop of Wex- 
ford) who was then drinking his wine 
with the utmost composure after din- 
ner, and knowing that he could stop 
the massacres if he chose, entreated 
him for the mercy of God to interpose 
his authority, and save the prisoners. 
This Christian prelate replied, “ it 
way no affair of his,” ana requested 
the captain would sit down and take a 
glass of w’ine with him, adding, that 
“ the people must be gratified.” Whilst 
this papist paragon of humanity was 
sipping^his claret, no less than 7 iinely- 
ipven Protestants were murdered in 
the most barbarous manner; and the 
leader of the assassins, also a priest, 
had no sooner glutted his thirst for 
blood, than he left the mangled carcases 
of his victims, saying, “ Blessed be 
God, toe have sent some of their souls to 

helir 

The above is a dreadful, but alas ! 
too faithful a portraiture of Popery, 
when unrestrained by civil or military 
authority. Unfortunately, if “Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,” as it is call- 
ed, were granted to the extent re- 
quired, there would be no probability 
of melioration in the lower orders of 
Ireland. Indeed, their ignorance and 
vagabondism would only be perpe- 

Gent. M^o. August, 1836 . 


tuated, because their priests, the natural 
enemies of all intellectual improve- 
ment, would possess still greater in- 
fluence over them. The multitude 
would not obtain more education, 
more employment, or more domestic 
comforts ; for at present they are 
relieved both from assessed taxes and 
poor rates. ** Catholic Emancipation ” 
would only give more uncontrolled 
powers to the great and opulent to op- 
press their inferiors, to annoy the poli- 
tical authorities, and endanger the 
safety of the State. On the contrary, 
could we only, by the diffusion of edu- 
cation and knowledge (so dread fully por- 
tentous to theRomish priesthood), dispel 
from Ireland that religion which has al- 
ways been so hostile to rational liberty, 
she might soon he on a level with the 
other parts of the empire in intellec- 
tual importance and moral worth ; 
but the petrifying breath of Popery, 
we are afraid, will long continue to 
paralyze all her native energies. Bishop 
Lowth, in a Sermon preached for the 
benefit of the Irish Charity Schools, 
in 1773, explains with admiralJe triiih 
why the native Irish, so closely con- 
nected with England, should haie 
continued for so many centuries in 
the present state of darkness and bar- 
barism. 

“ Popery, that more than Egyptian dark- 
ness (says he), still covers a great part of 
the land; a darkness, which may be sensibly 
felt in its pernicious effects and destructive 
consequences. It is the great ointaefe that 
stands in the way of every beneficial, every 
generous design ; it counteracts every prin- 
ciple that leads to loyalty and true piety, to 
indu.ctry and useful knowledge, to national 
strength, security, and happiness. It in- 
spires its wretched votaries with a detesta- 
tion of that government which protects 
them, because it is administered hy those 
whom they call usurpers and heretics ; and 
makes them ready to join the enemies of 
their country, because they call themselves 
Catholics; a name perverted in its applica- 
tion to the very contrary of its true mean- 
ing. The love of their country being thus 
extinguished in their breasts, one of the 
strongest incitements to the noblest exer- 
tions of the powers of body and mind is de- 
stroyed. Their understanding, subcliied to 
the belief of gross falsehoods, and habituated 
to absurdities, is weakened and depraved ; it 
becomes impervious to the light of truth, 
and callous to the force of argument. In- 
trenched in ignorance, and in a language of 
their own, little known to others, and difiS- 
cult to be attained ; enslaved to the peculiar 
customs and superstitions of their ancestors ; 
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fixed in an obatinate ndberenoe to hnreditnrj 
errors^ and n determined hatred of those 
whose duty it is to remove them } awed*by 
the terrors of dreadful anathemas> end (in 
the case of converts, at least,) by the obli- 
gation of oaths, binding them not to 
hearken to reason, or yield to conviction 3 
they render themselves inaccessible to human 
instruction, and give up their claim to the 
direction of the Word or God.'* 

Gentlemen, when you request us 
** to look at Ireland — that island of 
genius and fertility — and behold her in 
all her nakedness and all her misery,” 
you have only to peruse the above ex- 
tract, as a proof of the direful but 
natural effects of such a system** as 
that of popeiy. You may also refer 
to the Pupal States, ^nd to the most 
Catholic” country in Europe, for fur- 
ther proofs of the “ natural effects of 
such a system.” ' In those realms, 
where priestcraft and popery reign in 
their pristine glory, tne most abject 
poverty, besotted ignorance, and ruth- 
less brigandage prevail, which are ” the 
natural effects of such a system” as the 
Romish hierarchy unfortunately main- 
tains in Ireland. The ** Eternal City,” 
once the proud mistress of the world, 
and the grand emporium of learning 
and the arts under Pagan dominion, 
is now sunk to the lowest scale of 
political insignificance. Indeed it is 
lamentable to reflect that these cele- 
brated cities and countries, which flou- 
rished under the influence of Paganism, 
have been reduced to comparative ni- 
hility under the petrifying breath of 
priestly tyranny and superstition. The 
wonted energies of man being at the 
present day benumbed, as in Ireland, 
every noble faculty is completely pa- 
ralyzed ; — thus, for instance, Syracuse, 
the ancient capital of Sicily, whose 
population once amounted to 400,000, 
now only contains 14,000 inhabitants; 
and the city of Girgenti is now reduced, 
under Papardomination, from $00,000 
to 15,000 !— the misery and calamities 
that have befallen Papal Europe being 
** the natural effects of such a system ** 
as the domineering priests of the dark 
ages invariably pursued, and which 
those of the present day are anxiously 
endeavooiring to perpetuate, where- 
ever the power exists 

* The Catholic Association assert, that 

it will be found, on candid examination, 
that the principles of religious liberty are 
folly as well practised in Catholic as in Pro- 
testant States!”— -We cannot say whether 


Unfortunately ^he Papal priests, dur- 
ing the middle ages, directed both the 
political and spiritual concerns of na- 
tions. They were the master spirit 
and the presiding power. The Clergy 
were in every act the grand and con- 
ducting instruments; they monopo- 
lized situations, political as well as 
ecclesiastical ; they directed the helm 
of governments ; they led armies into 
the field, and fought with the cross 
and the sword, as occasion best fitted, 
and necessity best required. They in 
every country possessed the substance 
of power, while princes suffered their 
eyes to be dazzled by its mere phantom ; 
they were wallowing amidst all the 
palpable enjoyments of royalty, while 
princes were, like the idols of the 
East, vainly clothed in purple and gold, 
without exciting by their presence one 
sensation of awe or apprehension ; and 
while nobles were in abject poverty 
and humiliated in condition, emperors 
meekly knelt before them; kings si- 
lently submitted to the most deroga- 
tory chastisement; princes and peers 
were proud of performing the most 
menial offices. 

Such at one period were the charac- 
teristic features in the Papal hierarchy; 
and its members w^ere more easily 
enabled to pursue their most extraor- 
dinary career, in consequence of the 
wealth, which gave them power, and 
their monastical learning, which gave 
them ability to practise on the super- 
stitious minds of their too credulous 
countrymen. The monasteries were 
the only schools of learning; so that 
immense engine for the subversion of 
the human mind was entirely in the 
hands of the Clergy, and they were 
particularly cautious in its manage- 
ment for the complete accomplishment 
of their purposes. The conquering na- 
tions of barbarians imported into the 
milder climes of the South the same 
abject obedience and superstitious reve- 
rence for their Priesthood, as had cha- 
racterised them in their native forests. 
Of this complying disposition the mi- 
nisters of religion tooK every possible 
advantage, especially as the blind cre- 

sheer ignorance, or the spirit of falsehood 
peculiar to Popery, dictated this ; but the 
members of the Association ought to know 
that the Protestant worship is not tolerated 
in the Papal States, the Peninsula, or the 
free Catliolic States of South Atnerica. 
What political privileges Protestants there 
enjoy would be a useless question. 
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dolity of the latty iixvited impostuK i 
and their own exulting conficience in- 
fused into their minds the most daring 
impudence. Then superstition seized 
upon the minds of the too credulous 
people; the worship of saints besotted 
the already weakened understandings 
and the veneration for relics fostered 
fanaticism. The purposes of the Clergy 
were also promoiecl by the assumed 
inviolability of sanctuaries, the doc- 
trine of purgatory, and the system of 
masses for the relief of souls. Thus 
fettered by superstition, the mind of 
the Laity was shaped to the wishes of 
the Priesthood ; and riches of every 
description flowed from all quarters 
into their laps, which defied the power 
of repletion. 

Ai the termination of that period 
which is usually denominated the mid- 
dle or dark age, when a portion of 
Europe began to break the chains of 
ignorance and bigotry with which the 
Popish priesthood had enthralled it, 
there arose a new order of political 
hierarchs who assumed the name of 
Jesuits. This numerous and dangerous 
body, who are daily acquiring more 
influence and authoritVt from the en- 
couragement they receive from Ca- 
tholic states, owed its origin to one 
Ignatius Loyola, a native of Portugal, 
of whom an ancient Protestant author 
thus writes:— “ After that the Popish 
priestcraft fraud began to be discover- 
ed by Luther, C’alvin, Beza, and many 
more, up starts a cripple (a corporal, 
sonic say a sergeant,) Ignatius Loyola, 
w'ounded in the wars, but of a crafty 
genius, and most damnable head-piece, 
the founder of the Jesuits.’^ But the 
Jesuits themselves, like many orders 
of their church, and like the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Association and 
their Jesuitical Expounders,” pay 
no regard to truth ; for they have the 
assurance to tell the world that their 
origin is of a much anterior date, and 
their existence coeval with Christianity 
itself. Their first monastery, they say, 
was founded in the womb of the 
blessed Virgin ! and that instead of St. 
Paul, Christ sent Ignatius Loyola to 
carry his name before the Gentiles, 
and that the name of Jesus was most 
miraculously imprinted on his hands ! 
It is a fact, as old as himself, that he 
could neither read nor write, but had a 
head -piece and forehead surpassing 
even those of Dr. Doyle, or even the 
still more brazen ones of Hohenlohe, 


the tnagiciaa.— The anagram of JTe- 
suka u Ssvitia, cruelty; and it ia the 
nature of a Jesuit, like the plague, 
the devil, and an Irish' priest, to do 
as much mischief as possible. Tlie 
snake may as soon forget to bite, or 
the wasp to sting, as a Jesuit forget to 
be blooay and cruel. The Jesuits are 
the executioners of the Pope's curse, 
throughout the world. Our Litany 
says—** From the Devil, the Pope, 
and the Jesuits, good Lord, preserve 
us.” — It is a little more than half a 
century sinqe this gang of bigots and 
traitors were formally exterminated, 
by the bull of Clement XIV. at the 
entreaty of the House of Bourbon, 
who dreaded their political objects. 
During all this period, their conduct 
has furnished a very eminent example, 
not merely of the pernicious vitality of 
the Order, but of the wretched fuith 
which, in matters of interest and 
power, their church has always been 
accustomed to observe. The bloody 
links of their intrigues have stretched 
from the Savannahs of America to the 
plains of Hindostan. They fled from 
cities to breathe their treasons to the 
desert; and have actually exulted in 
the insanity of martyrdom, among the 
dens of jaguars and tigers. They arc 
now rearing their colleges, and makirie 
their proselytes before our eyes, and 
under the broad shadow of the consti- 
tution. They are patronized in France, 
encouraged in Ireland, and tolerated 
in England ; and if papal audacity and 
encroachment he not firmly stemmed 
by the strong arm of legislative autho- 
rity, they will soon co-operate with 
the Romish priesthood for the subver- 
sion of Protestant ascendancy in Church 
and State : — a& uno discc omnes. 

So far has it been our object to 
prove the danger and impolicy of vest- 
ing the eternal enemies of Protestant- 
ism with political power and munici- 
pal authority, while the sanle ambi- 
tious and designing spirit, which spread 
its malign influence over benighted 
Europe during the dark ages, still ani- 
mates the monster Popery and its insi- 
dious priesthood. We shall noiv pro- 
ceed to show the persecuting and into- 
lerant character which has always ne- 
cessarily accompanied its political as- 
scendancy. Tyranny, cruelty, and co- 
ercion, nave formed its most distin- 
guishing features; and even the re- 
verend authors of the Catholic De- 
claration are compelled to admit these 
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principles as being part and parcel ’’ 
of the Romish religion; though the 
members of the Catholic Association 
have the presumption to contradict it. 
In their Address^ when speaking of 
proselytism, these gentlemen have the 
hypocrisy to say,— If lo proselyte be 
to convince by the use of fair argu- 
ment, then is ours a proselyting reli- 
gion But if to proselyte be to sub- 
stitute force for arguments, — we so- 
lemnly abjure it.'^ This asseveration 
is so palpable an evasion, that we need 
only refer to the 6th section of their 
reverend Expounders” to prove it: 
** the Catholic Church cannot be 
charged with inmiety for exercising 
powers given by Christ to his Apostles 
and to their lawful successors; nor 
with tyranny, in enforcing the ohserv^ 
ance of the precepts of Christ'* 

According to the canons of the 
Romish Church, ** the precepts of 
Christ’* are — to ofler supreme adora- 
tion to a consecrated wafer — to wor- 
ship the Queen of Heaven,** saints, 
and relics— to offer up masses * for the 
dead ! — to acknowledge the supremacy 
of “ the Lord God the Pope’* — to keep 
no faith with heretics I and to observe, 
with an entire prostration of under- 
standing, all the buffooneries of ** Holy 
Mother Church ;*’ — in fact, to follow 
Father Murphy’s ** Articles of the Ca- 
tholic Faith,” as quoted in p. 8. — Now 
every Protestant must look upon these 
doctrines as impious; and every ra- 
tional and philosophic mind must view 
them with disgust, or treat them with 
ridicule. Still (say these E^mound- 
ers of Faith’*) “ the Catholic Church 
cannot he charged with tyranny, in en- 
forcing their observance Do these 
‘‘Expounders’* then dare, like the 
persecuting demons of “ times long 
past,** to breathe such demoniacal 
though truly papistical sentiments as 
these, in this land of freedom and uni- 
versal toleration ? The cloven foot of 
Popish despotism is here betrayed ; its 
minions consider it no tyranny, when 
in their power, to enforce the observance 
of their idolatry and blasphemy on all 
sects and parties. Let this menacing 
and infernal spirit, here displayed, be 
eternally impressed on the minds of all 
flrien^'lo universal toleration. Not- 
■ ' 

* k %itly Frenchman being asked the 
derivatiod* and meaning of masses, replied 
that it was synonimous with messes, the har- 
vest of Popish priests ! 


withstanding the evasions of the Ca- 
tholic Association, we can prove that 
these odious doctrines have been al- 
ways enforced by the priesthood, with- 
out attempting to convince the recusant 
by reason. TheiiT arguments have always 
been those which were brought against 
the unfortunate Waldenses and Albi- 
genses, the Hugonots, John Huss, Je- 
rome of Prague, Cranmer, Hooper, La- 
timer, and thousands of Protestant mar- 
tyrs, who hare sealed their professions 
with their blood. Torture, fire, and 
faggotf have uniformly been the prose- 
lyting arguments adopted by the papis- 
tical demons of old ; and these “ Ex- 
pounders *.* have now the presumption 
to broach the same doctrines, by con- 
tending that it is “ no tyranny” to en- 
force Uie observance of that wretched 
idolatry, which caused, by its absurdity, 
the establishment of Mahometanism, 
the stubbornness of the Jews, and the 
secret infidelity of the Middle Age 
among the intelligent. 

For proofs of the arguments adopted 
by the Popish priesthood, we shall 
present a few passages from Acts passed 
against Protestants at difl'erent periods 
of our history, which perfectly agree 
in spirit with the above declaration of 
enforcing the observance of what was 
so repugnant to common sense ; but 
which completely falsify the protesta- 
tions of the Catholic Association. 

By Act 2 Hen. IV. it is declared : — 

A new sect of the Faith, of the Sacra- 
ments of the Church, and of the autliurity 
of the same damnably thinking, and against 
the law of God and of the Church, usur;)- 
iug the offices of preaching, and who do 
perversely and maliciously in divers places 
within tho said realm, under the colour of 
dissembled holiness, preach and teach these 
days, openly and privily, divers new doc- 
trines, and wicked heretic.al and erroneous 
opinions, contrary to the same faith and 
blessed determinations of the Holy Cliurch ; 
and of such sect and wicked doctrine and 
opinions,' they make unlawful conrenticles, 
and confederacies, they bold and exercise 
schools i they do make and write books, 
they do wickedly instruct and inform peo- 
ple, and as much as they may excite and 
stir them to sedition and insurrection, &c. 
And ordains that persons convicted of such 
offences, and who shall refuse duly to ab- 
jure the same ; or who, after abjuration shall 
be pronounced, do fall into relapse, so that 
according to the Holy Canons, he ought to 
be left to the Secular Court. — After due 
process, the Mayor, Sheriff or Siieriffs, &c. 
of the place where the offence shall be com- 
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mitted, shtll» ifter 0eiitencft» receive them 
before the people in an high place to be 
burnt s that such punishment may strike 
fear into the minds of others^ whereby no 
such heretical doobcine* nor their authors 
and fauters in the said realm against the 
Catholic feith, Christian law^ and determi- 
nation of the Holy Cburch, which God pro- 
hibit, be sustained or ip any wise suffered.*’ 

That these Acts were not long al- 
lowed to remain a dead letter, wc nave 
an evidence in the case of poor Saw- 
tree, rector of St. Osith, who was 
cruelly burnt alive in the latter reign ; 
in Wicklifle, whose bones were taken 
up and burnt (such was the impotent 
malice of his enemies) i and of numer- 
ous others, persecuted and tortured in 
various ways, and of whom Fox» in 
his Martyrology, and other writers, 
give accounts. To all of these was 
the obnoxious doctrine complained of 
much indebted, but to none so much 
as Wickliffe. Henry de Knighton, 
canon of Leicester, a contemporary, 
and not a proselyte to his opinions, and 
who cannot consequently be suspected 
of partiality, said of this father of Pro- 
testantism, that ** he was the most 
eminent Doctor of Divinity of those 
times, second to none in philosophy, 
incomparable for school learning, and 
transcending most both in subtlety of 
science and profoundness of wit.” 

An Act passed in the 31st of Henry 
VIII. entitled ** An Acte for abolish'^ 
ing Diversity of Opinion /” contained 
six articles, which ordained hanging 
or burning (powerful arguments ! ) for 
all those who denied the “ Real Pre- 
sence” in the Sacrament, — that pri- 
vate masses were of no service, — that 
auricular confession was not necessary 
for salvation, &c. We quote as a spe- 
cimen the ** Real Presence* 

**If any person or persons within this 
realm of England, or any other the King's 
dominions, shall, after the 12th of July 
next coming, by word, writing, ymprint- 
jing> cyphering, or any otherwise, publish, 
preach, teach, say, affirm, declare, dispute, 
argue., or hold any opinion, that in this 
blessed sacrament of the altar, under form of 
bread and wine, after the consecration thereof, 
there is not present, really, the natural 
body and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
conceived of the Virgin Mary ; or that after 
the said consecra tion, there remaineth any 

• At which the Mahometan justly ex- 
claims, “These Christian clogs ! who make 
a god and then eat it.” Nothing connected 
with the history of idolatrous worship can 
be half so monstrous or absurd. 


substance of bread or wine, or any other 
substance but the substance of Christ, God 
and man; or after the time above-said pub- 
lish, preach, say, &c. that in the flesh, un- 
der form of bread, is not the very flesh of 
Christ, or that with the blood, under the 
form of wine, is not the very blood of 
Christ, as well' apart os though they were 
both together; or by any of the means 
abovesaid, or otherwise preach, teach, de- 
clare or affirm the said sacrament to be of 
other substance than is abovesaid, &c. every 
such person and persons so offending, their 
.aiders, comforters, counsellors, consenters, 
and abettors therein, being thereof convict- 
ed, shall be deemed and i^judged heretics, 
and that every such offence shall be adjudged 
manifest heresy; and that every such of- 
fender and offenders shall therefore have and 
suffer judgment, execution, pain and pains 
of death, by way of burning, without any 
ahjnralion, clergy, or sanctuary, io be there- 
of permitted, had, allowed, admitted, or suf- 
fered** 

Another Act, passed in the same 
reign, entitled “ An Acte for the ad- 
vancement of true Religion, and for 
the abolishment of the contrary !” de- 
clares : 

<^Any spiritual person or persons, who 
shall preach, teach, defend, or maintain, 
any matter or thing contrary to the Godly 
instructions or determination, which, sinco 
the year aforesaid, is or shell be set forth by 
his Majesty, being thereof convicted luffiire 
the Ordinary and two Justices of the Peace, 
&c. shall, for the first time, be permitted to 
renounce and recant his said error, after 
such manner as shall bo aj)pointed, &c. ; 
and if he refuse to renounce or recant, and 
after eftsoons offend, then, for the second 
time to abjure and l>ear a faggot, after such 
manner as should be assigned by the Ordi- 
nary, &c. ; and if he refuse to abjure and 
bear a faggot, or if he abjure and bear a fag- 
got and after offend the t|iird time, contrary 
to the Act, then to be deemed and adjudged 
an heretic, and to suffer, therefore, the pe- 
nalties of death by burning, and loss and 
forfeiture of all his goods and chattels .^Thu 
like also as to laymen.” 

How tyrannically “ the observance 
of these precepts’’ were enforced is too 
well known to recapitulate. Witness, 
for example, the rei^n of “bloody 
Mary,*’ — second only, in the eye of a 
good Catholic, to the Virgin Mary ! 

Between the years 1550 and 1560, 
(says Dr. M. Geddes) there was a 
strong disposition manifested Spain 
to enmrace the Protestant religion, ac- 
cording to Paramus, who in his His- 
tory of the Inquisition affirms, “That 
had not the Inquisition taken cure in 
time to put a stop to those Proles taut 
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bate run thn^h Spain like i/vikifirei 
people of all degma* and of bdUi 
sexesf haeing been wonderfully dis- 
posed to etnmee it.’^-— The first indi- 
vidual that we read of, who suffered 
martyrdom id Spain for being a Pro- 
testant, was Mr. Nicholas Burton, an 
English factor, who was burnt at Se- 
ville in the reign of Queen Mary of 
England. Mr. Burton's goods and 
notes were seized when be was appre- 
hended. 

After the Inquisition of Valladolid 
had made terrible havoc in *'cn forcings 
the observance of Popish precepts,'* the 
persecution of Seville broke out with 
no less cruelty abd fury upon the Pro- 
testants gathered in tne city, by the 
Ministry of Dr. Egidio and Dr. Con- 
stantino, the two great luminaries of 
Spain. The former was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment in the cells 
of the Inquishlon. On September S4, 
1559, Don John Pontio de Leon, son 
to Don Rodrigo, Count of Baylen, 
was, with divers others professing the 
Protestant Faith, burnt at Seville. 
These martyrs were all converted from 
the Catholic faith by that learned man. 
Dr. Egidio. The doctrines they suf- 
fered martyrdom for professing were, 
1st, that the worship of the Church 
of Home was idolatrous i 2dly, That 
the Pope was Antichrist; and, 3dly, 
That men were justified by faith, and 
not by works. 

The “ Expounders of the Catholic 
Church,** so far from disapproving of 
these diabolical deeds of their priestly 
predecessors, have now the audacity to 
contend, that they cannot he charged 
with tyranny in erforcing the observe 
ance of her precepts /** IIAN. 

(To be continued.) 

Mr.IJRBAN, Twickenham, July \0. 

I T may be interesting to some of 
your readers to know,, that about a 
fortnight ago, on opening a new vault 
for tne remains of Mr. Burnett the 
Distiller (who died here at a villa 
rented of Sir George Pocock, bart.), a 
coffin in a very decayed state was dis- 
covered, whiph from its being by some 
inches higher than those usually made, 
attracted the attention of the sexton 
and mason$^ employed in the vault. 
A very old'^inhaoitant declared it to 
be the coffin of “ Pope,** who died 
in the yea4;i744;- What rendera the 


assertion more probable, ai^ th^ cir^i 
eumstantes of ttie roof of the coffin 
being strewed with ashes {a ceremony 
customary with Roman Catholics, 1 
believe), and it being well known that 
Pom’s personal infirmity required a 
coffin of peculiar shape. 

Pope, in his will, I believe, directed 
that he should be interred near the re- 
mains of his parents, to whom be was 
remarkably attached. His wishes do 
not appear to have been attended to, 
as they are buried towards the North- 
east end, and the coffin in ^estion is 
exactly in the middle aile. The coffin 
of the Countess of Drogheda appears 
to lie near it. 

Should any of your readers feel inte- 
rested on this subject, the distance of 
Twickenham from London is so short 
that they may very easily satisfy them- 
selves by applying to the sexton or 
parish clerk. A. B. 

Mr. Urban, Aug. 10. 

T he account which your Corre- 
spondent gives of the family of 
Shirley, agrees u^ith mine, except in 
one instance. He says, that “ in 133 1 
the manor of Bnrstone, &c. was con- 
veyed to Sir Thomas Shirley the elder, 
of VViston.*’ This Sir Thomas, who 
was Treasurer in the Low Countries, 
was born in 1340, and therefore the 
former date is probably a mistake for 
1581. E. C. 

Mr. Urban, June 2n. 

I N my visit to Cambridge at the last 
Election, I found most of my old 
friends dead, and so many buildings 
going on, that the place was a new 
scene to me. But on visiting the 
Church of Great St. Andrew, I was 
particularly struck with, a mural tablet, 
whose elegant structure was in har-‘ 
roony with the simplicity and truth of 
the inoriptioii to the memory of one of 
the best of men, and best Surgeons of 
his age, and whom 1 well remember 
when 1 was an Undergraduate. If he 
was consulted by a Student for any 
bodily infirmity, he never missed the 
opportunity of improving the mind 
too; and such was his kind and pa- 
rental manner, that no one ever con- 
sulted him as a physician, who did not 
love him afterwards as a friend. 

Pleased as 1 was with niy visit to 
the University, nothing pleased me 
more than the recollection of ibis ex- 
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oellent man, wlioto memory is still 
revered at Cambridge, as one of its 
ornaments ^nd benefactors, and who 
has left behind a posterity not un- 
worthy of him. But iny chief object 
is to give circulation to the beautiful 
epitaph raised to his memory, and I 
have sent it, if you think it worthy of 
a niche in your widely extended Ma- 
gazine. 


^ Near this spot are Interred the vemaine 
of Mr. Thomas Thackeray, Surgeon, of 
this place. His afflicted family, in eiOotng 
this tablet to his memory, ferlMar to fill it 
with superfluous praUe, or useless lamenta- 
tion! May they who knew him ^st and 
loved him most, praise him iu their ^ture 
lives by a remembrance of his example and 
an imitation of his virtues. Ho died Nov. 
27, 1806, oged 70 years.** 

Yours, &C. OCTOGENARIUS. 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


f Continued from p. 26. J 
Away with me in post to Ravenspurg, 

But if you faint as fearing to do so. 

Stay, and be secret, and myself will go.’* 

He, my Lord, is gone to Ravenspurg, 

To offer service to the Duke of Hereford.** Shakspeare in Rich. II. 

HISTORY. 

sHo. Beverley Priory destroyed by the Danes. 

HGj. Hinguar and Hubba, two Danish princes, at the solicitation of Earl 
Bruern, entered the Humber, and destroying the churches and towns of 
Holdcrneis and Beverley, marched to York. 

993. Sweyne, King of Denmark, entered the Humber with a large fleet and 
army, and plundered the inhabitants of Holderness, as they did also in 1013 
and lOGO. 

10()6. Harfogar, King of Norway, with a fleet of near flOO sail, came up the 
Humber, and landed their forces at Hull, and proceeded to York; in their 
way thither, they defeated the Northumbrians at Gate Fulford. A bloody 
battle fought at Stamford-bridge, nine days previous to the landing of William 
1. between Harold II. and Harfager, in conjunction with Tosti the banished 
Earl of Northumberland, in which the Norwegians were defeated and 
obliged to retire. 

1070. The Danes, under their king Sweine, apin entered the Humber, and 
having destroyed the country on Wh sides of the river, proceeded to York, 
which they took and plundered. 

1202. John entertained at Cottingham Castle. 

129(). Edward 1. having conquers Scotland, and removed the crown, sceptre, 
&c. was entertained by Lord Wake at Cottingham, for several days. From 
this visit the town of Hull derived great additional consequence. 

1298. Edward 1. kept his Christmas at Cottingham Castle. 

130(). Edward I. in his wart with Scotland, compelled Robert Bruce to take 
shelter in the Hebrides, and seized his Queen, who was confined at Burst- 
wick in Holderness; but she appears to have been well entertained. 

1332. Edward Hi. on his journey to Scotland, was sumptuously entertained at 
Hull by William de la Pole, who received the honour of knighthood and 
procured the title of M^or for the principal officer of the Town.— ^ ward 
Balliol, with an army of 2500 men, embarked at Ravenapurne for Scotland, 
to assert his right to the throne. 

1346. Immediately affer the battle of Creci, the Kin^ besieged Calais W land 
and sea. To aid this, the town of Hull furnished sixteen ships, and ilaven<« 
spume one. 

1392. The iiihahitantikof Cottinghom and other neighbouring towns, to the 
number of about 1000, assembled in a tumultuous manner to obtain satisfac- 
tion from Hull for depriving them of their fresh water. They laid siege to 
the town of Hull, diverted the course of the canals and filled them up ; but not 
being able to intimidate the inhabitants, retired and encamped at Cottingham. 

ISSjp. Henry of Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, afterwards Henry IV. finded 
at Ravenspurne, and was there joined by the Earb of Northumberland and 
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Westmoreland, &c. &c. He soon afterward appeared before Hall, and 
demanded admittance, but being resolutely refused, retired to Doncaster. 

1448. Henry V. making a progress into the North, and having passed some 
days at the Duke of ^rthumberland’s house at Leckonfield, went to Bever- 
ley, and thence to Hull. 

1 47 1 • Edward Duke of York (afterwards Edward IV.), landed at Ravenspurne 
with Lord Hastings and others, to the number of 500. Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, landed about four miles from that place. 

1536. Hallam, one of the leaders of the < Pilgrimage of Grace,’ took Hull by 
surprise, but did not long retain possession. 

1537* Sir Francis Bigod, and the rebels under his command, attacked Hull, 
but were defeated. Sir Robert Constable and others, however, subsequently 
made themselves masters of Hull by stratagem ; but after retaining it only a 
month, were compelled to surrender. 

1541. Henry VIII. and his Queen paid a visit to Hull, and were splendidly 
entertained ; thence he proceeded to York, and on his return lodged at Leek- 
onfield, and thence again to Hull. 

1639. Charles I. was entertained at Hull and Beverley. 

1642. Hull garrisoned by Sir John Hotham for the Wrliament, and was the 
first town the parliament secured for themselves. Charles 1. demanding ad- 
mittance to the town was resolutely refused, and obliged to retire to Beverley. 
After much fruitless negotiation, he commenced the siege of the town, but 
was speedily obliged to raise it. — ^The royalists dislodged from Beverley by 
the Parliamentarians under Col. Boynton. 

1643. Henrietta-Maria, queen of Charles I. landed at Bridlington Quay, hav- 
ing eluded the vigilance of the enemy’s navy. She also had a narrow escape 
afterwards from the shot of Vice-Admiral Batten, who had drawn up his 
ships during the night opposite to her lodging. — The Marquis of Newcastle, 
after committing dreadful carnage at Beverley, drew up his forces against Hull, 
but was compelled to raise the siege, and retire to York. — Sept. 9, the Parlia- 
lUentarians attacked the royalists at Anlaby, but were repulsed and pursued to^ 
Hull. — ^The Marquis of Newcastle’s magazine at Cottingham was blown up 
Sept. 28. — Sir John Hotham, on his flight from Hull, was seized near 
Beverley gate, as he was making an effort to regain his liouse at Scorbrough. 

1688. Lord Lan^ale fortified Hull. 

1788. The Jubilee, iii honour of William III. of blessed memory, celebrated 
with great splendour at Hull. 

EMINENT NATIVES. 

AlfireduB or Alredus, Historian, Beverley (ob. 1129). 

Alcock, John, Bishop of Ely, and founder of Jesus College, Cambridge, Beverley (ob. 1 500 ) . 

Beverley, St John of, Abp. of York, Harpbaro (ob. 721). 

Bubwitb, Nicholas de. Bishop of Bath and Wells, who attended the Council ofConstanrr, 
1415, Buhwith.' 

Bridlington, John de, Prior of Bridlington, reputed a saint (nh. IS 79). 

Burton, Henr}', learned but seditious puritan divine, Birdsall, 1579. 

De la Pole, Sir William, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Ravenspur (oh. 1356’). 

Fiddes, Richard, divine, one of the numerous biographers of Wolsey, Hunmanhy, 1671. 

FishZr, John, the learned and pious Bishop of Rochester, Beverley, 145.9. 

Green, John, Bishop of Lincoln, Beverley, 1706 *. 

Hoveden, John, a celebrated historian, and chaplain to Henry II. Howden. 

Johnson, Thomas, M.D. the first botanist of his time, Hull (oh. 1644). 

Lamplugh, Thomas, Archbishop of York, Thwing (ob, 1691). 

Lawson, John, Admiral, Hull (ob. 1665). 

Marvel, Andrew, politician and incorruptible patriot, Winestcad, 1620 or 1621 f. 

Newbumh, William, monkish historian, Bridlington (flor. temp. John). 

Scribe, Robert le, dexterous writer, Bridlington (flor. 1180). 

Skirlaw, Walter, Bishop of Durham, and architect. Swine (oh. 1405). 

Terrick, Richard, Bishop of London, Knellington (oh. 1777). « 

Thew, Robert, excellent engraver, Patrington, 1758. 

Thompson, Edward, dramatist, author of some highly popular sca-songs, and a naval cap- 
tain, Hull, about 1788. 

Wandesforde, Christopher, Viscount Castlecomer, statesman. Bishop Burton, 1592. 

WfttsoD, Thomas, Bishop of St. David’s, North Ferriby, 1637* S. T. 


* Nightingale says^ at or near Hulk 


t Nightingale says Hull. 
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t8. Reccnsio Synoptica Amwtatioms Saerde, 
being a critical Digest and synoptical Ar^ 
rangement of the mast important Annota- 
tions of the New Testament^ ETegetical, 
Philological and Doctrinal ; car^Uy 
collected and ctmdensedyfiom the best Com- 
mentators, both ancient and modem, and 
so digested as to form one consistent body 
of Annotation, in which each Portion is 
systematically attributed to its respective 
Author, and the Foreign matter translaied 
into English ; the whole accompanied with 
a copious body of Original Annotations, 
By the Rev, S. T. Bloomfield, M, A, of 
Sidney College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Bisbrooke in Rutland, and Curate of 
Tiigby, Lelc. 3 vols, 8vo. Rivingtons. 
THE intention of this work is, in 
the words of the author, ** to bring 
together the disjecta membra Exegeseos, 
the most important materials mr the 
right interpretation of Scripture, hi- 
therto dispersed amidst numerous bulky 
and expensive volumes.** (Pref. x.) 

The usefulness of the work is this. 
It is especially adapted to the use of 
academical students, candidates for 
Holy Orders, and all persons who pos- 
sess any tolerable knowledge of the 
Greek of the New Testament ; and it 
will, he hopes, materially tend to fix 
and establish the interpretation of the 
New Testament on the authority of 
the most eminent Commentators, both 
ancient and modern; and subserviently 
thereto, the phraseology is expiuineef, 
and the subject matter illustrated both 
from the classical authors, and the 
rabbinical writers (Pref. xi). Thus 
our author. 

He has certainly brought into one 
work all that Wetstein and the Ger- 
man and modern Commentators have 
compiled on the subject; and as cer- 
tainly has shown himself one of the 
greatest Theological Scholars of the 
clay ; and a very superior Grecian be- 
sides. The whole of the exegetical 
and philological annotations of Wet- 
stein are given, and generally speaking 
they are valuable, but nothing can be 
more evident, than that he is fallible. 
Admitting that daemoniacs were lu- 
natics, by what authority does Wet- 
stein say, Observamus * Judseorum 
Christianorumque doctissimos ita pas- 
sim de daemoniacis fuisse locutos, ut 
nullam diaboU in illis ntgyucts agnosce- 
OsNT. Mao. August^ 1886. 


rent” (i. p. 46). Now even conceding 
that the word SeufAus is not in ancient 
usage synonymous with diabolus, yet 
no doubt can exist, but that Christ 
does personify the agents of the disease, 
and state that they nave a distinct ex- 
istence from the patient, for this is 
plainly shown in the miracle of the 
Gadarene Swine. It is observable too, 
that, with regard to other diseases, 
Christ does not address himself, if we 
may so say, to the disease, and con- 
verse with, or is answered by the dis- 
ease, but simply says, ** Be inou heal- 
ed,** and so forth. The author i.s not 
to be blamed, for he declines all 
opinion of his own upon the subject. 
But the fact is, these German com- 
mentators have more reading than 
philosophical acumen, and the high 
reason and sublimity of the Christian 
code is not regarded by them. They 
forget that Christ understood the 
agency practised by Providence, and 
regulated his actions by it. Wilh- 
oiU denying that the acts of the the- 
moniacs were those of lunatics, that 
the physical modes by which insanity 
is produced are known, still the opera- 
tion of the nervous system is enveloped 
in darkness. This operation we may 
justly infer that Christ understood ; 
but the Commentators can only tell 
us what others have said, and they 
themselves think. Now a thing whicn 
exists, and which we cannot find out, 
we must (for it is a truism) ascribe to 
an unknown agency. It is to no 
purpose thai it is called A and B, for 
language, applied to things unknown, 
is a mere name, and only implies that 
Jones, Smith, &c. mean persons arbi- 
trarily so called. We do not mean to 
say that, when any unfortunate person 
becomes lunatic, an evil spirit neces- 
sarily occupies his person ; but only, 
that it is utterly iiaknowti to us how 
the nervous systerit ir actuated, and 
what is the machine!^ of Providence. 
W’e only recur to the fact, that Christ 
does consider the daemoniacs, not as 
persons in whom there exist a human 
soul and body ; but an evil spirit and 
human body. In short, there is M 
settling this and many other potntsJn 
Scripture without begging tlia ques- 
tion ; and it is owing only to this ne- 
cessity of begging the question, that 
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any diflerence of opinion exists among 
Theologians, for one man begs the 
question one way, and another an- 
other. A Theological scholar may not 
be a Theologian, yet no Germans have 
surpassed or even approached the /ogi- 
ca/ talent of Wheeler, the penetration 
of Paley, or the judgment of Hooker. 

Our country intn have attended to 
things, not to words ; they have been 
philosophers and logicians ; the Ger- 
mans have been schoolmasters and 
lexicographers. The collections of the 
latter are mere matters of labour ; and 
such men, even the famous Wetstein, 
may greatly mislead ; for nothing can 
be more erroneous than his interpreta- 
tion of /lASTa (Mark x. 30), and 

the best interpretation certainly is, 
that in which Mr. Bloomfield finally 
acquiesces (ii. 89), eliam in mediis per- 
seculionibus vt calamitalibus, for that 
interpretation accords with 2 Cor. vii. 
4, and James i. 2. 

We have said this, because we con- 
.sidcr the study of the sense and mean- 
ing of Scripture to be far preferable to 
that of the language ; for our author 
justly says, 

“ Whenever we can be enabled by exa- 
mining the context) and comparing the pa- 
rallel passages of the other Evangelists, to 
come at the probable s€7ise, we must not be 
moved by petty objections on the score of 
grammatical propriety.” P. 8,9. 

The study of the language may, 
however, be highly auxiliary; and in 
some places indispensable. 

There is an infinity of profane Greek 
learning in this work, and we cannot 
forbear giving the following specimen, 
because it elucidates an Archaeological 
matter : 

Much has been said of Gothic roofs 
having been formed in imitation of places of 
Druidical and other divine worship, in the 
tmods over- arched by branches of trees. 
This is confirmed by Pausan. 10, .5. ft, who, 
speaking of the first temple of Delphi, says, 
that ic was only a Chapel made of the 
branches of laurel growing near the Temple. 
1 should rather conjecture, that it was con- 
structed after the manner of ’ the early 
Gothic Temples, the walls being formed by 
the trunks of trees, and the roof by the 
Iranefies carefully drawn over and made to 
meoU', There arc traces of this also in a 
vomneient Egyptian building described by 
iflItbdotuS) 2, 170, ntaareu XxOivu 
xoiir •wx’nfJiivrt sTuXo/ffi (poiinxais ret SteS^ta 
fd,%t*.ifji 0 ‘nnvotat, evidently in imitation of the 
above very ancient temples of trees. Herodot. 

119> 9. es Aior Sr^arxov li^ov re 


x«x aytw ftXdrof wXarayirrcoy. So we may 
understand the worship of the Groves in the 
Old Testament.” Vol. ii. p. 109. 

To a book containing such a library 
of learni »g, we cannot do justice iu a 
limited review. We hope that the 
author will send a copy of his work to 
every Bishop on the Bench, and see 
his expectations and hop’-s realized, as 
expressed in p. xx. Pref. We will 
not distrust — hut poor forgottejt 
Learning ! Panatics have got tlic 
upper hand, and formed the taste of 
the lower orders, — of many who ouglit 
to know better, — for nothing but frothy 
declamation ; every day, trash is pub- 
lished and preached! The lime was, 
when Voltaire said, “If (’ronivvcll 
were now living, and should say, * We 
must seek the Lord, wc must fight the 
Lord’s battles,* if, to the disgrace of 
human reason, he should introduce 
this Jewish jargon into the parliament 
of Great Britain, be would be thought 
more fit for the society of Bedlam, 
than the command of an army’* (we 
quote our vol. xlii. f)32). We are 
more than alarmed for the reason of 
our own age, through the advance- 
ment of low vulgar taste. The popu- 
larity of enthusiasts has introduced a 
necessity for counteracting them by 
similar weapons, but the consequence 
is bad; for sound theology, useful learn- 
ing, and high reason, are neither un- 
derstood nor desired by the vulgar. 
They are gratified only by dramatic 
excitement in their own way ; aud this 
has given birth to a strange jargon, 
which is a dialect of trade*. Wc see 
no enthusiasm whatever in the lan- 
guage and style of the Gospel. It has 
a feubUaic, hut it is that which is de- 
rived from the angelic character of its 
blessed Founder and his Holy Apostles. 
The inspiring and actuating spirit of 
God seems to have utterly deprived 
them of every degrading feature of 
human passion. Nothing of man is 
visible iu them, but their persons. 
Purity, benevolence, and mind, which 
has no idea out of heaven denote the 
holiness of their divine dispositions 
and actions. Such, we think, arc the 


* A phraseology made up of Scripture 
texts and unmeauiug words. 

*1* Oh ! Death, where is thy sting [i. c. 
where is thy power of making us unhappy 
with fear of dying f] Oh ! Grave, where is 
thy victory [i. e. can you prevent our rising 
again This apostrophe is the true sublime. 
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real pattern characters for lovers of 
God to imitate ; and considering as we 
do, that quackery in medicine, and 
enthusiasm in religion, are things alike 
in character, and equally pernicious in 
operation, because sou/td theology pro- 
duces sound legislation and sound 
el hies f and sound senses we heartily 
pray for the dissemination of theologi- 
cal science. To the production of this 
salutary object, the capital work 
now before us may, under circum- 
stances, be highly favourable, and we 
join, on our knees, in the prayer of 
our learned author, that 

(jiod would be pleased to bless it with 
usefulness, to tlic illustration of those 
sacred Records, and that divine Religion, in 
which the Eiiitor feels so deep a personal 
interest, to which he has dedicated much of 
liis youth, most of his maturity, and is pre- 
)ai ed to devote the whole of his future life.** 
*ref. xxii. 

^ 

•29. A Odlccfion of Fraptnculs illustrative oj 
the History and Ahtiguitirs Derby, 
compiled fiom authentic Sources. Jllus- 
t rated ivith many Engravings. By Ro- 
bert Simpson, M.A. F.S.A. M.li.S,L, Jn 
tuui vats. Hvo. Derby, 1820'. 

\V^E greatly object to topographical 
works being maile pegs and nails 
wliereon to suspend peculiar religious 
opinions*; and we are utterly asto- 
nished tiiat a clergyinaii of the Church 
of England shoukl hold up the ejected 
ministers of the Nonconforinisls’ Me- 
morial, uHSa?u/.s and Apostles^ without 
taking the sinallesi notice of the ex- 
pelled persons in Walker’s Sufferings 
of the Clergy, where saintly stratagems 
for popul.uiiy are properly exposed; 
and that, by adopting and eulogizing 
unpliiiosnplncal and Calviiiistical \ lews 
of Religion, and copying and approv- 
ing the jtirgon adopted by particular 
religionists, be should not see that he 
is ircachtMOus to the interests of that 
b'piscopal Church, of which he is an 
ordained Minister. Archbishop Sharpe 
lays it down as a rule, that for Dis- 
senters in their civil capacity the 
('Icrgy are to have all Christian and 
fraternal feelings ; hut, that upon sill 
points connected with doctrine, they 
are to keep themselves aloof and dis- 
tinct, because they arc not to compro- 

* If 80 , we shall have Roman Catholic, 
Church of England, and Sectarian local his- 
tories, all varying like the dialects of a l|in- 

guoge.—- Rev. 


mise their own Church. No lest than 
seventy pages (600 to 67 O) are here 
given to one Beniamin Robinson and 
others, who are lauded to the skies, 
in biblical phraseology strangely pro- 
faned. Again, in an account of the 
Unitarian Chapel (p. 400), not one 
syllable is uttered in reprobation of 
doctrines which, in onr judgment, 
rase up the very foundations of Chris- 
tianity : but under the Assembly Room 
(page 612), dancing w proscribed; 
and as to the Theatre, IVagedy is 
mostly profane and blasphemous ; ai\d 
Comedy full of ribaldry, &c, (ibid.) 
Now' we beg to ob'Crve, that fninilles 
of the most correct habits do go to as- 
semblies and theatres, and have not 
nor are likely to become vicious for so 
doing; and that such families would 
shrink with horror from the state- 
ments given in p. 440 ; viz. that the 
Unitarian yhiZ/zt consists in irrccon- 
cileable opposition to the doctrine of 
a Trinity of persons in the Godhead, 
to the Deity of Christ, and to the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit; and that it 
allows no credit to the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin ; to the vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ; to the saving influence of 
faith ; and eternal punishment here- 
after. 

This poison (as W'e Christians deem 
it) is, however, disseminated by a 
Church of England divine, together 
with all the other peculiarities of cer- 
tain sects,' without the smallest note or 
comment, or exposure of heresy, or 
even sense of their demoralizing ten- 
dency. 

We are therefore disgusted; for 
surely Topograpliy was never intended 
to be the .Jesuitical instnimenl of a 
C/ollege do propaganda fide. — As to 
the contents of the work, it gives us 
copies of original documents and deeds 
of higli value, hut there arc few' or no 
curious facts. This may not he the 
fault of the author ; except so far as he 
may not have, resorted to those instruc- 
tive documents the Churchwardens* 
accounts, if any exist. 

In p. 110, is the following extract 
from a Diary well worthy the atten- 
tion of medical men : 

It was observed tliat the plague [that 
of 16'fi5] never entered the prciiiisrs of a 
tobacconist, a tanner, or a shoemaker.’* 

Snuff, we believe, is now taken by 


t Should it not be un-falth Rav. 
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physicianat under the Idea that it pre- 
vents the operation of contagion. 

The following fact is also curious. 
A father and two sons named Cross- 
land were sentenced to death for horse- 
stealins, but pardon was offered to any 
one of them who would hang the 
other two. The father and the eldest 
son both refused. 

^*The proposition wm then of course 
made to tne younger^ John, who accepted 
it with an avidity that seemed to tell the 
Court he would hang half the creation, and 
even his judges, rather than be a sufferer 
himself. He performed the fatal work 
without remorse upon his father and bro- 
ther, and acquitted himself with such dex- 
terity, that be was appointed to the office of 
hangman in Derby and two or three neigh- 
bouring counties, and continued it to ex- 
treme old age. So void of feeling for dis- 
tress, he rejoiced at a murder, because it 
brought the prospect of a guinea. Perhaps 
he was the only man in court who could 
hear with pleasure the sentence of death. 
The bodies of the executed were his perqui- 
site : signs of life have been known to re- 
turn after execution, in which case he pre- 
vented the growing existence by violence." 
pp. 170, 171. 

There are wood-cuts of the churches, 
meeting-houses, public buildings, &c. 
in general, satisfactorily executed. 


80. Arch/eologia. 
fConlinued from page 49.) 

Art. VII. Extract from the •• Li- 
her Memorandorum Camerariorum Re- 
ceptee Scaccarii,^* concerning Jewels 
pledged in the nth of Henry VI, to 
Cardinal Beaufort, hy John Caley, 
esq. F.R.S. and S.A. 

No fact is better established, than 
that loans were conducted in these 
times upon the humble principle of 
pawning. Instances abound, and Mr. 
Nicolas's Testamenta Vetusta renders 
it unnecessary to quote other authori- 
ties. The idea ot exposure has ren- 
dered It mean ; but (whatever may be 
said to the contrary) our ancestors were 
in many instances far wiser than our- 
selves, lor of two evils it is certainly 
thqJgast, to have a temporary accom- 
mMbtion by depositing chattels, than 
by^cumbering estates. That the Bi- 
shbps were the great monied men of 
the day is also well known. Some re- 
marks upon this head may be seen in 
Toulmin’s Taunton. 


Art. VIII. Jntiqmties found a$ 
Hamden Hill, with fragments of Bri-» 
tish chariots. By Sir Rich. Colt Hoare, 
ban. 

The Romans appear to have thrown 
up works within some very extensive 
entrenchments of the Britons. Here 
are low stones fixed in the ground at 
certain intervals, and perforated, sup- 
posed to have originally served as pic- 
quets for the Roman cavalry ; and some 
years ago there were stone cisterns 
found, at w'hich it is presumed the 
horses were watered. In a chink at a 
quarry, were deposited many human 
hones, sculls, lance and spear-heads, 
together with many frag^ments of cha-, 
riot-wheels, thought by Sir Richard to 
have appertained to the war cars of 
the Britons. He presumes that a great 
battle had been fought at this place. 
The wheel is but 30 inches diameter, 
and the rim only two inches thick ; 
the spokes in number 12, 5^ inches 
apart. The llev. Mr. Stillirigficet cjlF 
Yorkshire has (we are informed) dis- 
covered a perfect British chariot, and 
had a model taken from it. We shall 
suspend our opinion, till we have seen 
a drawing of it. We entertain hopes 
of procuring one. In Plate V. is a 
very complete specimen of a rude bit 
of the snaffle construction. The un- 
certfiin things in Plate VI. much re- 
semble bosses of shields; hut might 
also be annexations to the end of the 
axle, like our modern brass boxes. 

Art. IX. Poem, entitled the'* Siege 
qf Rouen f written in the reign of 
Henry V* By the Rev, J. J. Cony- 
heare, late Professor of Poetry at Ox- 
ford. 

This is an excellent illustration of 
the ancient modes of defending and 
besieging towns. 

The defence consisted in levelling , 
all the suburbs, — in deep ditches, with 
trenches of deep descent to cover the 
ditches ; the ditches themselves being 
full of pitfalls and caltraps. 

And wythyn the towne afore the walle, 
CowDtyrmyrgde hyt was wythalle 
Wythe erthe, also thycke and also brode 
As a carte mygt go tnere one wyth a lode. 
That poynt they ordeyned in here werre 
Ffor the gunnys achedde do him no derre." 

Every tower had three guns to shoot 
« by divers way,*^ and on the intermc- 
diate walls were placed cannon of va- 
rious sizes. At every •*ward” was 
set one or more engines of war. 
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The henegeti took up their posts in 
divisions^ one at each of the five gates 
of the town. The King then threw a 
large iron chain across the Seine to 
complete the blockade by water» but 
secured the navigation for the English 
^ dispatching Warwick to Caudebee. 
The curious part of these events is, 
that the chain was connected with a 
bridge to preserve the communication 
between the British posts. 

<< And towarde the Pownte large of Sayney 
Owre Kyngc lete make a grete chayne. 

And thorowe strong pylys dyd hyt aray, 
Ffore no schyppys scholde passe that way . 
And over the chayne a brygge he made, 
Ffor to serve bothe hors and ladde.*’ 

Thus it is plain that a series of 
strong piles was first made, the bridge 
erected upon these piles, and the chain 
drawn across below the bridge. Thus 
the bridge was destined beside for of« 
fensive resistance to ships endeavour- 
ing to force the impediment of the 
chain. 

We cannot take our leave of this 
interesting document without notic- 
ing a curious fact. Every body is 
posting our ancestors for ignorance and 
superstition, because they did not know 
any thing of sleain engines, read news- 
papers, or follow enthusiastic preachers. 
But in coiiinion sense they often excel- 
led, and in the cause of humanity they 
addressed the Sovereign without fear. 
The garrison had turned out the inca- 
pable part of the population. The 
King of course refusecl them passage 
through the camp, and they were left 
to perish in the ditches. But a Clarke, 
though the rest were afraid, had the 
principle to remind the King of Chris- 
tian benevolence, and pleaded in their 
behalf, and succeeded to a given extent. 

Art. X. Observations on the first 
common Seal used by the Burgesses of 
Bristol, By the Iiev. James Dalla- 
w^, F.S.A. 

The seal is in device a castle, with a 
gateway, a warder on one of the 
towers, blowing a trumpet* This Mr. 
Dallaway supposes to be a real repre- 
sentation of tne castle of Bristol at the 
period. But the obverse is the curio- 
sity. 

** This is doubtless an equally exact re- 
presentation of the other great gate of the 
ancient castle, which rose, flanked by towers, 
above the ditch, into which the river Avon 
was admitted, and by which means, upon 
any disagreement with the burgesses, their 
maritime vessels might be seized and im* 


pouAded. At the eAd of the trail Is a lofty 
circular arch, having a high embattling or 
embrasure, upon which stands a man with 
his arm held out, and as if beckoning with 
his forefinger to a ship or large vessel,— ^a 
part of the legend being .also ‘Fortum vigil 
indice prodit.* The Targe arch-way and 
tower are intended to represent the secret 
port, which communicated with tlie larger 
or common port, and occasionally served 
the purposes of protection or annoyance.'* 

pp. 80 , 81 . 

Mr. Dallaway wiih great felicity 
conceives that this device was taken 
from a surprisal of the daughter of Si- 
mon de Moiitfort, who being on her 
way to marry Llewellyn, Prince of 
North Wales, was by stratagem con- 
veyed to Bristol, and entrapped into 
the power of Edward I. 

Art. XT. Sarcastic Verses ^ written 
by an adherent to the House of Lan- 
caster, in the last year of the reign of 
Richard II. A. D. Communi- 

cated by William Hamper, esq. 

A new fact here discovered is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hamper, that Henry 
ly. is represented by a heron, a cog- 
nizance never known to have been 
used by him. It may have liecn a 
mere metaphor, as the Lords in gene- 
ral are cnaracterized by pearocks. 
Heron and Henry are very much alike, 
and the former term might be used to 
point out the allusion. 

Art. XL* On the Voyage and Ship- 
wreck 0^ St. Paul, By Major Ueii- 
ncil. — ^The Major shows that the site 
of the shipwreck is properly placed at 
Malta, not at the Dalmatian or Illy- 
rian Melita, The wind Muroclydon 
is the modern Levanter. 

Art. XII. Observations on, with 
a Copy of, the Proceedings had in the 
Middle Temple, respecting a Petition 
of Sir John Davies to be restored to 
the degree of Barrister, A. D. IfiOl. 
In a Letter from the Right Hon, Lord 
Stowell. 

Mr. Richard Martin, afterwards 
Recorder of London, had offetuled Sir 
John Davies, by jesting upon him, 
and Sir John came into the hall and 
cudgelled Martin. For this he was 
expelled, but restored upon public 
apology and petition. 

Art. XIII. On the word “ Mass," 
by John Bruce, esq. — It is shown that 
the word signified not only the Church 
Service, but a feast or festival, as 
Christmas, Christ’s festival, &c. 
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Art. XIV. Explanation of a Rti- 
nic Inscription upon a Jasper Ring, 
By William Hamper, esq. It was a 
Dano-Saxon amulet against the plague. 

Art. XV. Dissertation on the 
above Rurdc Jasper Bins, By Mr. 
Douce. — The presumed talisnianic 
and amuletical property of rings is 
well known. A very curious and 
learned disquisition illustrating the 
fact, forms this jwper. 

Art. XVI. Concerning the iden- 
tity of the architectural Remains of 
Jerabh, and whether they are those of 
Gerasa or of Pella. By Major llen- 
ncll. 

Pella, is it seems, the modern Beit- 
er-Ras, where are ruins — Jahesh- 
Gilead, El Hossn ; and Gerasa, Jerash. 
But the most curious fact is, that the 
exiensive ruins at Om-Keis, near the 
Southern coast of the lake of Tiberias, 
are those of the .ancient Gadara ; and 
that the inhabitants still live in tombs, 
as in the time of our Saviour. 

Captains Irby and Mangles, who visited 
this place in March 1818 , liave given a very 
satisfactory account of these singular dwell- 
ings ; from whence the dead must have 
been expelled eighteen hundred years, in 
order to accommodate the living. The tra- 
vellers found no other inhabitants in Ga- 
dara but those who were so accommodated. 
Tlie tombs or rather vaults were excavated 
from the live rock, near the top of the 
mountain ; and one of them, in which the 
travellers were hospitably received and 
lodged by the Sheik, was capacious enough 
to contain his family and cattle, together 
with his guests, 'J'lie sepulciires ajipear to 
he very numerous.” P. 146. 

Art. XVII. Warrant of Indem- 
nity and Discharge to fAonel Earl of 
Middlesex, Lord Hi git Treasurer, and 
to the other Commissioners of the Jew- 
els, for having delivered certain Jewels 
to King James the First, which were 
sent by his Majesty into Spain to the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Buck- 
ingham, dated July 7> lC23. Commu- 
nicated by Rob. Lemon, esq. 

W'e have all heard of Shakspcarc's 
load, “ which had a precious jewel in 
his head. Here we find “ a ring of a 
frogg of dyamondes, with a ruby in 
the head,” no doubt allusive to the 
presumed jewel in the head, according 
lo the natural history of the day. 

Art. XVII I. Observations upon 
some ancient Buildings in Prussia, by 
John Adey Repton; esq.— Imitations 
(not very ancient) of the Gothic in 


moulded bricks, in very bad taste, cha* 
racterize most of these remains. In our 
own Gothic there is not only great ele- 
gance in the pattern, but beautiful en- 
richments. In these Prussian speci- 
mens we have only bare Gothic forms. 

Art. XIX. I^ettcr from Thomas 
Amyot, esq. F. R. S. Treasurer, to 
Henry Ellis, esq. Secretary, accom- 
panying Drawings of the Priory Gate 
ana Font at Kirkham in Yorkshhe, 
and of the interior of the room at Bol- 
ton Castle, in which Mary Queen of 
Scots was confined in l.OCf.S. 

The Gateway and Font arc both 
fine. The room is a wretched dark 
apartment, with wooden roof unceilcd, 
a single small window, unornamented 
fire-place, and mere plaistercd walls. 
But it .was part of the notions of our 
ancestors, that personal discomfort was 
to be annexed lo incarceration. In- 
stances appear where changes of linen 
and the accomtnodalion of sheets were 
deemed favours granted to prisoners. 
See Hailey’s Tower of London. 

A curious particular concerning the 
importance of high ivalls in ancient 
fortification, is noticed in the follow- 
ing paragraph concerning Holton Castle. 

‘•’J'liis house appearcth to be very strong, 
very fair, and very stately, after the old man- 
ner of building, and Is the highest walled 
house that I have seen, and hath but one 
entrance thereinto. And halfe the number 
of these soldiers maye better watchr and 
warde the same, than the whole number 
thereof could do Carlisle Castle.” 

F'‘oissart(voI.ii. 82, ed. 8vo, Jolincs) 
says, ‘‘the machines did little mischief, 
for the castle was very high and in 
Fosbroke’s Wye Tour, the besiegers 
of Godrich Cas ' lace ah Iinporiant 
part of its slrenglh in the height of its 
walls. 

Art. XX. Account of the Instru- 
ment of Legitimation granted by Mary 
Queen of Scuts to her brother James, 
afterwards Earl of Murray. By Tlio- 
inas Amyot, esq. F.R.S. TVeasurer. 

Art. XXL Two Letters; one from 
Pope Pius the Fourth to Mary Queen 
of Scots, to assist by her prelates at the 
Council of Trent; the other from Sir 
Benjamin Tichborne to King James 
the First, concerning the staying of 
the execution of the Lords Cobham 
and Gray, and Sir Griffin Markham. 
Communicated /^^Tltomas Amyot, esq. 
F.ll.S. Treasurer. 

The singular circumstance aUached 
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to the warrant of reprieve is, that it 
was written by James himself, iii his 
own hand, and that, the messenger 
excepted, no other person knew of the 
existence of such a document. It was 
to be delivered just at the luomcnt of 
execution, and so narrow was the es- 
cape, that Sir GrilTin Markham, who 
had already been led out for execution, 
had nearly lost his head. The circum- 
stances of this affair have been long 
since printed, in a lively letter of Sir 
Dudley Carlcton, in Lord llardwicke’s 
Slate Papers. 

(To be continued,) 


31. Is this Religim f or a Page fiom the 

Book of' the li’orld. By the Author (if 
May you. Like 'it** ISmo. pp. 230. 

IS this Religion P asks our author. 
Yes, we answer, the razor-edged reli- 
gion of Calvin, a. profound theologian 
certainly, but one who treated Chris- 
tianity (as the standard of conduct) in 
the same technical manner as a lawyer 
does law. lie made it impracticable 
for universal adoption, unamiable, and 
of course unpopular. Christianity, 
however, implies only a refined system 
of morals founded upon faith in its 
author, because the only person capa- 
ble, as being the Son of God, of con- 
ferring the happiness of heaven in re- 
ward . — We do not misrepresent our 
author. He quotes for his motto the 
very ingenious Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
hest-known illustration of Calvinism. 
Now this is a book which makes con- 
stitutional, intellectual, physical, and 
nnfurtunate circumstances, absolute 
prohibitions of eternal feUcily. 11 the 
system of Calvin be true, God is the 
author of evil ; he must have cruelly 
created ninety-nine persons in a hun- 
dred for eternal condemnation, be- 
cause they did not understand or adopt 
Calvin’s creed. A worthy grocer (in 
our author’s book) who died worth 
80,000/. and thus benefited his coun- 
try, and also was an unimpeachable 
character, is because he never thought 
of a text of St. Paul, worried upon his 
death-bed with interrogatories, as if he 
had been under examination for holy 
orders; while the Visitation of the 
Sick, in our excellent Liturgy, re- 
quires only assent to the creed. If a 
poor day-labourer is visited on his 
death-bed, what more can he s^ or 
alMge than faith in Christ? Gaol 
Chaplains, even with the very wicked. 


do not place the comfort which they 
are able to impart upon a reply to ca- 
techetical questions, ' which implies 
professional knowledge. ]f this he 
required from a man who cannot read 
or write, he must of course be damned. 
Thus Mr. Temple (our author’s pat- 
tern character) throws stumbling 
blocks in a dying man’s approach to 
the Throne of Mercy; but. episcopal 
clergymen ought to Ge satisfied wjili 
the Liturgy, — pray earnestly for llie 
sufferer, and recollect that they are not 
to be Job’s but Christ's comforters. 

The poor grocer is, however, doom- 
ed to die in misery. A young Coun- 
tess, who visited the cottages of the 
poor, and was an unexceptionable 
character; nay, all tjik ( axtabs, 
“except a few excellent and serious 
persons who attend Trinity Church 
[the Rev. Mr. Simeon’s] on Thursday 
evenings,” are also, like the unfortu- 
nate grocer, lost sheep. (See p. f)Yi, 
&c.) The reason assigned is, they have 
worldly interests and ainuscments. 
We have heard much of ]Mr. Simeon, 
and believe him to verify report, which 
says, that he is an able, virtuous, and 
almsgiving man. Wc have heard also 
from report, that a club to buy ad- 
vowsons has been formed under his 
sanction. Is not this worldly P We 
know that he has been applied to. us 
Master of a Register Office, for (hi- 
rates; and w'e know also that none of 
these curates (and we have been ac- 
quainted with several,) care one single 
straw, in their estimation of character, 
for talents or learning, prudence in the 
conduct of life, the study of theology 
(a sublime §tudy), or any one tem- 
poral acquisition, which by its intvit- 
able results, makes men wiser or bet- 
ter. Intense religious fc<ding is (heir 
sole test of character. \\"e also know 
that gentlewomen at Cambridge have 
the Bible laid on the table after lea, 
to expound * ; and we could name 
some of them who set down Baptism 
as no sacrament, and propagate other 
silly things ; and we also know that 
these ladies systematically calumniate 
the regular Clergy, and never read or 
w'ould read a theological book in their 
lives, only novels. Yet such is the 
system. Our author cannot expect us 
to support it; and we are determined 
that, in Politics and Religion, uur opi- 

♦ Invitation cards to “ tea and BiNef* 
have been issued. So Fame says. 
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nions shall fiot be made corks to fit 
bottles. 

The tendency of our author’s ^stem 
is injurious to society; the principle of 
that system is, that mankind are not 
to take an active interest in their 
worldly pursuits. If they do not, we 
affirm tnat families will be ruined, 
civilization will retro^ade, and Chris- 
tianity become a civil evil. If the 
happiness of Heaven can only be ac- 
quired by a life of misery here, then 
it becomes impossible to love God, 
whereas St. Paul says, in the very 
chapter which our author and his fol- 
lowers are fond of ^oting, (Rom. viii.) 
that this love of God is the result of 
the happiness which the system of 
Christianity is fitted to produce. The 
fact is, that Christianity is only in- 
tended to be the standard by which 
we are to regulate our moral and reli- 
gious conduct. We do not want tai- 
lors in it, who advertise patent cuts of 
coats, &c. Let liturgies and surplices 
be of unvarying pattern. 

One word more. Our author (be- 
cause works without faith are not the 
title-deeds of a Christian, and we ad- 
mit the doctrine,) is pleased to depre- 
ciate morality, insinuating that it is no 
better than heathenism (see p. 35). 
Now this depreciation no wise man 
will admit to be expedient, for it tends 
obliquely to make people prefer faith 
to works, which never in correct Chris- 
tianity can be distinctly considered, be- 
cause Religion cannot be disjoined 
from morality, without supposing God 
to advocate folly or connive at vice. 
The text quoted by our author for 
this opinion is Romans, viii. 9, but 
the apostle in that text, so far from 
depreciating morality, is only recom^ 
mending it in a higher form, viz. that 
purity which the Spirit of Christ came 
to infuse (see WhitWon Rom. viii. Q); 
and this text Mr. Temple (who pro- 
fesses to Macadamize the road to Hea- 
ven,) has, in our judgment, perverted 
by a very unwarrantable application. 
But the exquisite Liturgy of the 
Church of Eimland has made more 
friends to the Establishment than any 
man or men whatever. 

It was our duty to complain of our 
author’s do<|!rine but we in justice to 
him owui i|fat he is, in our opinion, an 
innocent dove, who is duped by theo- 
retical projectors. We are sincerely 
sorry that wt have been (coropelled to 
say any things harsh. He appears to 


be a truly pious and good man. We 
are certain that he is a beautiful senti- 
mentalist, and a most interesting deli- 
neator of character. No man is more 
capable of edifying, and, once released 
from the straight-waistcoat of the Cal- 
vinian lunacy, under which he now 
suffers, he may rival Mackenzie in 
his beautiful Tale of La Roche. 

■ ♦ - 

59. Miriamf or the Power of Truth; a 

Jewish Tale, By the Author of “ In- 

fiuence** 8vo. pp. 584. 

THE fair authoress of this Tale is 
one of the ultra-religious alchymists 
who profess to create the Golden Age 
by fanaticism ; and who are regardless 
of History and the efforts of Deists and 
Radicals, which show to us that the 
Devil’s name is not likely to appear, 
as these enthusiasts prognosticate, in 
the List of Bankrupts. The Con- 
version of the Jews ” is one project 
connected with this creation of the 
Golden Age; and the authoress has 
made up a Tale (and done it well) out 
of the story of an American Jew, con- 
verted to Christianity by the death of 
an only daughter, who had privately 
renounced Judaism; and on her death- 
bed solemnly enjoined her father to 
believe in Christ. Why all the Jews 
should not do so, there certainly exists 
no reason to their credit, and the richest 
and best of them in modern times have 
done so. But, independently of the 
disgrace of changing a religion, it has 
been noted that Missionaries failed of 
success among certain American In- 
dians, who believe in only one God, 
because the Indians mistook the doc- 
trine of the Trinity for a multiplication 
of Deity ; and what real Christian 
dares to compromise that point of 
faith? But there are other reasons. 
According to the excellent Letters 
to the Hemew Nation,’* the final con- 
version will not be effected by the 
children of God, as our authoress (p. 
176) styles her zealous friends, but by 
very different agents of Providence, 
viz. the Russians. We do not object 
to religious persons promoting Chris- 
tianity and philanthropy to the utmost 
of their power, but we utterly reject 
their assumption of the laws of Provi- 
dence, of which they are manifestly 
ignorant. We wish not to be misun- 
derstood. Constantine, who first au- 
thorized Christianity throughout the 
whole Roman empire, little suspected 
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that he should found a city, which 
would l>ecoine the nietro|>oli8 of the 
diabolical Crescent ; and it is certain 
that religion, liberty, and the sciences 
have been chiefly promoted by events 
(such as were persecutions) which at 
first sight appeared the most disastrous ; 
nay, it often happens that Providence 
brings things about by the very means 
which were intended lo prevent them. 
For instance, if this Conversion of the 
.Tews was ns easy and rapid as these 
ycalots desire, the Scriptural prophe- 
cies arc all falsified, and these enthu- 
siasts are doing nil they can to over- 
throw the strongest testimony which 
exists in favour of their own cause, 
Christianity. According to our un- 
derstanding of the Bible on this sub- 
ject, the .Tews are a marked people 
so made in order to be a permanent 
evidence of the truth of that religion 
which they endeavoured to destroy, 
and are nut to be converted before a 
fixed period, because the testimony of 
prophecy alluded to, a testimony of far 
more value than their premature con- 
version, shall not be annihilated. 

We have heard strange reports about 
“ Societies for the Conversioji of Jews,** 
as to application of the funds raised 
for that purpose, hut we would only 
believe them upon proper evidence. 

.' 1 . 3 . Journal of a Fbyage up the MedUerra” 

nean, principally among the Islands qf the 

jirchipelago, and in AsU Minor, tifc, ISfc. 

By the Rev. Charles Swan. S vols. Bvo, 

Rivingtons. 

A VOYAGE up the Mediterranean 
seems to promise at this period but 
little novelty, unless some ** moving 
accident by flood,’* or some interesting 
occurrence on shore, shall redeem the 
journal of the traveller from the dull- 
ness of an ofi-repeated tale. We can- 
not concede lo Mr. Swan any higher 
degree of merit than appertains to a 
lively and not inelegant ^lode of re- 
porting facts that fell under .his obser- 
vation, and than belongs to a certain 
deme of classical taste, in treating of 
subjects connected with the arts and 
literatore, whether ancient or modern, 
of the interesting countries he has vi- 
sited. Sometimes, indeed, his remarks 
savour too. much of a spirit which 
should never go further than a fauiiliar 

* See Deuteroo. c. t8, &c. 
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epistle, and exhibit a levity very unhe« 
coming the occasion that' produced it. 
His jokes are without point, and he 
will continue a strain of common- 
place under an erroneous impression 
that he has secured the sympathy of 
the reader, who is yawning under' the 
merciless infliction. These, however, 
may he the faults of hasty composi- 
tion, and an indifference to the most 
painful yet not the least useful of lite- 
rary labours, the labor lima. A work 
devoted to scenes so well known, and 
already so elaborately illustrated, might, 
we also think, have been compiised ig 
a single volume with much advantage 
to its matter,— it is now sadly overlaid 
with trifling and uninteresting details. 

Of Mr. Swan’s belter style, the ruins 
of Pompeii have given birth to a fa- 
vourable specimen : 

** It does not appear generally known, or 
at least it has not been generally noticed, 
that the honour of discovering these singu- 
lar ruins is due to the proprietor of a vine- 
yard which then stocid on the spot. He 
was about to plant an additional number o£ 
vines on an unoccupied division of his fkrm i 
and the first blow of the mattock, while it 
repelled and impeded his efforts, stimulated 
curiosity, and at length gave birth to a 
town ! This happened a little more tluui 
sixty years ago. 

*Mt is to be lamented that the traveller 
now has not the advantage winch was at 
first open to him. Ti'.c paintings, the 
household utensils, the skeletons of those 
who were consumed in the bursting out of 
the mountain, are all removed. We see, 
indeed, the places they occupied : the im- 
pression of certain drinking-cups, the ruta 
of carriage-wheels, and the marks of a cord 
upon tlie margin of a well, nay, the very 
scrawls which the soldiers of a Homan le- 
gion made to amuse themselves during the 
hours of their watch ; but that which would 
have given life to the inanimate and deathly 
stillness of the place,— which would have 
aided the excursions of imagination, and 
embodied the winged conceptions that dart 
through the obscurity of ])ast time, and fix 
themselves in all the vivid colourings of 
truth — these are wanting. They have been 
removed to the Museum at Naples: and 
though nothing assuredly can deprive them < 
of the charms with which such high anti- • 
quHy has encrusted them, it is easy to Uni^ 
derstand the loss occurring to the ima^na- • 
tioo, as well <as pleMure to the heart, .li 
has been alleged, that were they to ratain 
their original situation, they i^QuU'hp )iav- 
loined: and it has been said, bniqe ofbw,. 
hand, that a*guard of soldiers, whose time at/; 
present is occupied by gambliug and de- 
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bavchery, would easily secure the smaller 
antiquiiipB of Pompeii from depredation. 
But this may be questioned : the constant 
attention requisite would speedily weary the 
inert Neapolitan ; and a guard of Austrians 
could be hut for a limited period. Besides, 
there would not be wanting those upon 
whom bribery has its effect ; and thus would 
vanish in a moment what no event might 
hereafter replace. Moreover, the action of 
the air uj;on many of these frail relit s, 
snatched , and barely snatched from destruc* 
tion, would operate inatciinlly. So that in 
a short time, that which the fire was unable 
totally to ruin, exposure to the elements 
would effect. Still there have hcen disco* 
veries made here which would receive little 
injury, would he guarded with little risk, 
and add powerfully to the feeling with which 
we consider this rcniarkahle depository of 
Roman magnificence. Let the drinking* 
glasses, wh.ich are liable to be broken, re* 
main in tbeir present custody ; let the ca- 
meos, gems, and e;igraved stones, the wheat, 
barley, acnriis, and grains of all descriptions, 
which have been found here, be preserved 
in Naples, together with whatever else may 
be considered fragile, whether from its na- 
ture or dimiautive si/e : but surely the ske- 
letons might have retained their post, orna- 
mented with the least valuable bracelets 
with which they were discovered : the 
earthen amphorae would have received no 
detriment, nor would many of the statues 
have been worse for standing as they were 
found. Part of tlie kitchen utensils, such 
as kettles, pijikins, baking- pans, fiying-pans 
for eggs, &c. ike. might have been left , and 
out of (iiib weights, measures, scales, steel- 
yards, lumps, and chandeliers surely a 
few do/cn might have been spared f<ir pub- 
lic gratification, as they were originally dis- 
posed. To these might have been added, 
the original seats ; and one particular room 
carefiiliy locked up and examined through a 
glass case, -or by express permission of the 
Government in writing without this obstruc- 
tion, containing the whole apparatus of a 
lady's toilette. lu Pompeii were found, 
sa)8 the Abbe Romanelli, * bracelets of 
gold, ear-rings, necklaces, chains of gold, 
rings set with precious stones, gold and 
silver bodkins, galloons of real gold, tooth 
and ear-picks, scissr.rs, needles, ivory spin- 
dles, and all manner of trinkets ; nay, those 
very same things that mended the defects of 
nature — false teeth* wigs, false eye-brows, 
odoriferous waters, ointments, perfumes and 
rouge, which they called purpurissiim, in 
small crystal phials." How delightful it 
would h^^jbeen, and what a spell it must 
have around the whole place, to see, 
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although through * a crystal medium,’ this 
curious scene !’ 

But it is to Grieece that the volumes 
of Mr. Svvun principally relate ; and it 
is in her restoration that he feels an af- 
feciionate interest. It would be im- 
possible for us follow him through his 
various and uitarrangerl details; and 
having recently called the attention of 
our readers to diflereni volnmqjj writ- 
ten exclusively on tlie efloris now mak- 
ing by that brave and oppressed na- 
tion, there seems to be the less occa- 
sion for extracts, the material facts 
connected with wbicli have long 
since been m ide public through the 
various channels of inforiuation. 

VVe will take leave of Mr. Swan’s 
iroiurnes (which have suiricieni interest 
to induce ns to recommend them as 
worthy of perusal,) by an extract which 
is well deserving the attention of those 
persons who, under the influence of a 
romantic iin.'^gination, or of a “ spu- 
rious enthusiasm,” embark their feel- 
ings and their fortunes in the cause of 
Greek independence, without one quti- 
liflcation to assist, or one virtue to re- 
inforce the counsels of this interesting 
but unhappy people. 

It is singular with how many wild ideas 
Europeans come into Greece. Some design 
presently to carve out fortunes, others look 
fur fame, intending to enact the hero, 
wliile a third class dream of * Asiatic eyes,' 
and love and liberty. Some having ruined 
themselves in fortune and in character at 
home, embark for Greece, to per|)ctiiate 
their infamy, and die by assassination: of 
such are Fenton and the rest of that party. 
Others again are filled with a sort of spu- 
rious enthusiasm, gendered iijum a sickly 
habit hy committee meetings, inflammatory 
speeches, and idle rodomontades — these are 
perhaps the most numerous : and the result 
of all is the most irritating disappointment. 
Instead of finding Greece that land of spot- 
less purity which their imaginations have 
depicted, they find evil stalking abroad as 
openly as at home. Naturally suppoaiog 
that every Greek must be a man of honour 
and honesty, .they trust witimiiljthc smallest 
precaution : if they be once taken in, their 
maledictioD strikes ut the very heart of 
Greece! At home, Imwever, they would 
have acted more warily, and therefore might 
have escaped the deceit: they never for a 
moment imagine that the Greek may be 
poor, the victim of a desolating war, and 
consequently desirous of turning his mer- 
chandize to the best account. Thus they 
Instantly denounce Greece as the land of 
extortion! But their own country will 
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furnish them with examples of equal rapa- 
city* with less excuse 1 They enter mo- 
dem Greece possessed of little more ac- 
quaintance with it than what arises from 
newspapers, or from certain reniinisceuces 
of its ancient history : they come full of 
their own importancr, of the value of their 
sei vices, and of the prodlnious recompenctis 
due to them, — they interfere with what they 
do not understand — presciihe rules for the 
conduct of a ])eople whose character they 
have not considered — are offended at not 
meeting the comforts and conveniences of 
advanced civilization, and return to Europe 
to discharge their venom, invent frothy de- 
clamations, and render their inconsistt^ncy 
the laughing-stock of all about them. Such 
1 renly helie\e i.i the true stale of llie case, 
as it regards thtise wiio have returned home 
disgusted with the condition of Greece. 
They Imve had faith in visionary fancies ; 
they have dreamt a pleasant dream, and 
they have awoLo mortified at not finding in 
reality the glorious assemblage of beings 
and things for which their excited minds 
hud piepared them. Even the sul>lime as- 
pect of Greece is lost upon such persons. 
They see in her mountain grandeur nothing 
hut sterility, in the ruined monuments of 
her ancient magnificence one uniform and 
wearisome monotony — they languish fur 
cultivated fields and forest- trees, for turn- 
pike-roads and coaches ; and when they look 
in vain fur the solid contents of an 'English 
larder at the end of their journey — when 
they find salt and a few pot-herhs (though 
in the excursions which 1 have made it has 
generally been my luck to fare somewhat 
better 1 3 in jdace of the dainty morsels of 
their imaginary Cocaigney they arc all asto- 
nish menc and indignation and dismay 1 En- 
iluisiiiMn is lost in vexation, and frequently 
replaced hy a vindictiveness of feeling which 
urges to the most indecent demeanour. For- 
merly their tongues never moved but to pa- 
m’gyrise Greece, now they are equally pro- 
lific in invectives : no report can be too 
false or too foolish for their credence ; no 
fate too direful for a nation so degraded and 
lost ! < Greece is unfit for liberty, and 

ought to remain in thraldom.' This is the 
cant of the party, which forgets, in its wis- 
dom, that wliut the muliitude are they must 
always be, if no change operates in their 
favour : if they continue slaves they will 
retain the feelings and the barbarism of 
slaves — ‘ Fortes creantur fortihus et bonis*.' 
It is absurd to expect constancy of valour 
from a race trained up in moral and politi- 
cal debasement, or greatness of mind from 
a people trammelled in the bonds of an tinci- 
villzed, heartless, and paralizing despotism. 
If you would amend Greece, set her free ; 
if you would renew her youth of virtue, re- 
move that decrepitude of heart and soul 
which the wise and the good cannot but la- 

• Horace. 


roent — set her free ! But do not expect 
instantaneous amendment : d(» not repose in 
utter impossibilities! ].et the medicine 
have time to take effect! It may at first 
produce some violent commotion— -it may 
irritate the frame, and the crisis may be full 
of danger; but it will, it must triumph at 
length. He who can suppose that the bare 
donation oMiberty is to work a sudden and 
vi^al change, is to exalt humanity from the 
lowest state of degradation to that lieight at 
wliich it ought to stand or he wlio can 
imagine that liberty, when given and as- 
sured, demands not intense and habitual 
watchfulness ; that it docs not, like a rare 
exotic, call for the most assiduous culture — 
for the pruning of superfitioiis branches — 
fur the phicKingawoy of rank and disodoiir- 
ed leaves— for light, and heat, and iiuiisturc, 
all that can cherish and )>rotect — siicli a 
man is a trifler, an enthusiast, duped hy his 
wishes, or by his ignorance of inunkitid!" 

Before we concltule, \vc CiinnoL hut 
notice the veiy discou racing u'ay in 
which Mr. Swan speaks of the labours 
of the Bible Society in this part of 
the worhl. We cannot but suspect an 
original prejudice against the. institu- 
tion previous to his dist^overies, and 
we would caution the supporters of 
that work of Christian charity against 
too hasty un adoption of the inferences 
drawn by Mr. fs. as to the indiscri- 
minating conduct of the a^>cnis of this 
Society in the distribution ol the Word 
of Life. 

34, Four Years Residence in France; or 

Narrative of an English lunnittfs Resi- 
dence there during that Period, Preceded 

bi/ some Account of the Conversion of the 

Author to the Catholic Faith, pp. 443. 

Sro, Colburn. 

THIS Volume is palpably destined 
to an extensive circulation, — a circu- 
lation not to be attributed to iis merits, 
but to the extraordinary nature of its 
contents. 

In its first pages it gives a circum- 
stantial s^ount of the author’s con- 
version to the Roman C'atliolic faith, 
designed, we presume, to counteract 
the effect of the very interesting vo- 
lume of Mr. Blanco White, by exhi- 
biting an opposite picture ; and though 
we miss every feature of the paintul 
and lingering process through which 
that gifted individual had to pass; and 
though the conversion before us has 
no character cither of vigour of intel- 
lect, or of scrupulous inquiry, we have 
no right to infer that it was not the. 
honest conviction of an upright and 
conscientious mind. Before we pro- 
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ceed, it may be as well to inform our 
readers that although the author of 
this singular production has not fa- 
voured us with his name, it is readily 
discovered by circumstantial evidence, 
contributed by the records of our Obi- 
tuary, and the list of Oxford Gra- 
duates. — His father, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Best, was a Prebendary of Lin- 
coln, who died January 29, 1782 ; and 
his mother (the daughter of Kenelni 
of North Luffenham) died 
April 10 , 1797. Their son, the author 
of this Volume, was of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and took the degree of 
M. A . June 22 , 1 79 1 . 

Our author seems to have been Lorn 
with a predisposition to Popery, and 
we have no doubt if his heail could be 
exhibited to a craniological professor, 
that the organ referring to credulity 
would be satisfactorily developed. — it 
appears that the first Piotcstant on the 
maternal side was his grandfather, the 
sincerity of whose conversion he very 
“‘‘“I" doubts; and even his mother 


piously 
Is stated 


Is stated to ha\e retained some ** rags 
of popery.** He discoxers in the Ca- 
thedral service the dhjeclte membra 
ecclesieo, and recognize^ tlie relics of 
the true Church in the ceremoniaL 
observed by tlic President of Magda- 
len.— Ex eii when a hoy, he **shakts 
hands with a Jesuit,** and conforms 
with cheerfulness to an “ abstinence 
dinner** of boiled eggs and roasted 
cockles,” doubtless in anticipation of 
his fiiinre conversion. He receives 
the rudiments of the classics in a 
school, founded on ** the spoliations of 
Henry the schismatic.** Who can fail 
to observe in these concurring circum- 
stances, the dawn of that liglit which 
was to lead him from the blindness 
and darkness of Protestaiuibm ? On 
the death of his father, he enters at 
University College, Oxford, and is af- 
terwards elected a demy of Magdalen. 
In one of the vacations he rummages 
his falher*s papers, and findf a Douay 
translation of the New Testament. lie 
now recognizes the Pope as the tiue 
successor of St. Peter ; other doctrines 
appeared rational, but transubstnntia- 
tion was still a stumbling-block. How- 
ever, the arguments and example ol bis 
friend 'Paget (a fellow collegian) as 
him in the opinions of the 
of England, ana he is ordain- 
^^thc Bishop of Norwich. He is 
Awards elected a fellow of his Col- 
writes a treatiae in favour of 


Christianity, contends in the .pulpit 
of St. Mary’s for the right of abso- 
lution in the Anglican Church, and 
relates the following very pithy and 
pious story : 

have heard of one Clergyman who 
preached to his people of the power beloog- 
log to him as a priest, of absolving them 
from their sins, and of the benefit wliic'h 
they would derive, if truly penitent, from 
confession and alMioliition ; concluding by 
fixing a time at which he would be at home 
to hear all those who should have any com- 
munications to make to him with such in- 
tention. This discourse caused a mighty 
huhbub in the parish ; people did not know 
what to make of it, — one old woman did not 
hesitate to declare, she would be d — d \f she 
would tell him ail she knew,' 

The perusal of Newton’s Plurali- 
ties Indefensible,** gave birth to a ser- 
mon, in which similar opinions were 
advanced. This discourse, it is ob- 
served, was not beard with the same 
approbation as the former. He attri- 
butes the delay in his conversion to 
the fault of his boyhood, in not prose- 
cuting his studies in the Dotiay New 
Testament, and to his residence in 
Oxford, the “ terra firma” (as he de- 
nominates it) of thi: Church of Eng- 
land. But the auspicious period was 
ripening. Removed by the death of 
his mother from the spells of the Uni- 
versity, he is thrown into the society 
of ail emigrant priest, who dislodges 
his last remaining objection to Popery, 
viz. the doctrine of iransnbsLiiitiation. 
liossuet completes his conversion, and 
“ on the gCilh of May, the feast of St. 
Augustin, apostle of England, I was 
admitted (says he) into the one fold, 
under the protection, as 1 humbly 
hope, of the one Shepherd.*’ Onr au- 
thor is subsequently baptized and 'con- 
firmed ; on the latter rite he says, "It 
is usual for the person confirmed to be 
addressed by the Bishop cither by his 
name of baptism, or any other at his 
choice. I took the name of John, in 
honour of John surnamed Chrysostom, 
to whom, as having removed the great 
obstacle in limine, I owed the begin- 
ning of my conversion. May the good 
work be aided by his prayers ! !** 

Such ill brief is tne history of his 
conversion. \Ve believe It was as sin- 
cere as could be expected from a mind 
so constituted, and we congratulate 
the Pope on the accession he has gain- 
ed to the fold. Of the arguments ad- 
duced in favour of his apestacy, it 
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%vould be idle to speak as. v'ortby of 
refutation. They are arguments as 
old as the controversy that engendered 
them ; they have been reiterated and 
rebutted by contending theologians, 
and they will still continue to be ad- 
vanced and cuiifuted, so long as ob- 
stinacy and error shall be periiiitled to 
form inherent ingredients in the con- 
stitution of man. 

We will now proceed to accompany 
the author on his Tour, and wc shall 
have occasion to see the improvements 
which his new faith produced in his 
habits and his morals. 

The first chapter of The Four 
Years in France* is occupied in some 
very uninteresting speculations on the 
French Revolution. It is manifest, 
we think, that his conversion has wea- 
kened his attachment to the country 
of his birth, and has quickened his ad- 
miration of every thing foreign. On 
his arrival with his sons at Havre, he 
congratulates himself on his escape 
from the Northern region, and finds a 
perfect resemblance in the church of 
St. Vic to those edifices which he 
sneer i ugly stales to be open once a 
week for divine worship. The image 
of St. Denis with his head in his hand 
affords him an opportunity of descant- 
ing on the peril of infidelity on the 
subject of this legend, wisely trtjerring, 
that in matters of religion a man can- 
not believe loo much. The account 
of Paris is written in an easy, gentle- 
manly, unaffected style, but contains 
nothing worthy of remark. — After a 
journey well described, we find our 
traveller settled at Avignon, and it is 
upon every other topic than religion 
that we almost always find hin: intel- 
ligent and amusing. His instructions 
to those who like him may be tempted 
to try a residence in the South of 
France, arc for the most part sensible 
and judicious. On this subject we ex- 
tract the following remarks : 

** House-rent is higher in France than in 
England; fuel much dearer: some maiiu- 
ioctured articles, as woollen cloth for coats, 
and linen or cotton fur shirts, ore equally 
dear : colonial produce, os sugar and coffee, 
is of a variable price, but not much cheaper : 
tea is cheaper, as the Americans supply it, 
or England with a remission of the duty. 
But there are no assessed taxes, no poor- 
rates : provisions I found to be cheaper by 
about one-third than 1 had left them in 
England ; and my younger children, instead 
of small beer, with half a gloss of wine each 


•1^ dinner, now drank wine, wbh discre- 
tion indeed, but at discretion. The more 
numerous my family, the greater wae the 
advantage to me of this diminution of tbo 
daily expense of food. 

*<’Yet ^ calculate that at the end of forty- 
two months, including what tile journey to 
Avignon cost me, and the difference be- 
tween the price at which my furniture wsa 
bought, and that at which it was sold,— I 
had spent, within one twentieth, as much os 
it would have cost roe to live in any county 
town in England with the same estoblish- 
roent and in the same manner. Tlie smalldr 
the income annually expended, the greater 
in proportion will be the saving ; because it 
is chiefly on the necessary articles of living, 
that expence is spared ; hut a man of large, 
or even of moderate fortune, will hardly 
think it worth his while to dwell many 
years in a foreign country merely for the 
sake of saving five pounds in a hundred. 
The less the distance to which he travels, 
and the longer his stay ; the more he be- 
comes acquainted with tlie mode of dealing, 
and learns what are just prices ; — tlie greater 
proportiohably will be the savings of the 
economizing resident. A saving of five per 
cent, is at least not a loss. Wise men 
should not entertain extravagant expecta- 
tions, and prudent men should know what 
they are about to undertake. Those who 
are neither wise nor prudent liad better atay 
at home : I do not write for such ; but to 
give to family men such advice as 1 found 
no one capable of giving me ; but which, 
through much toil and cost and peril, I had 
obtained the faculty of offering to others." 

The following may surprise the good 
people of Engluncl, who have yet 
scarcely recovered the ferment of the 
late elections ; 

** An election of a Deputy to the Chamber 
was held while 1 was at Avignon. Of this 
election I can give but a negative account. 
There was no ringing of bells ; no flags dis- 
played ; no parading the streets day-light 
or torch-light; no canvassing; no kissing 
the women; no rioting; nu drunkenness. 
The town was as quiet os if no election had 
been going on. The number of electors for 
the Department was about six hundred. 
What influenced their votes I cannot say f 
certainly not those glorious concomitants 
of ail English election in all towns large 
enough to enjoy them,— festive noise and 
indecent tumult.*' 

The remainder of the volume Is al- 
most entirely occupied with the afflict- 
ing details of the sickness and death of 
the author’s eldest son, a most promis- 
ing and amiable youth, sacrificed to 
the ignorance of his medical attend- 
ant, who was retained, it is to be fear-, 
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ed, against the better judgment of the 
father, for some supposed attainments 
in piety, and. continued through an in- 
fatuation, of 'which we dare not trust 
ourselves to speak. The particulars of 
this tragical scene are too ininutely re- 
lated ; but it is evident that the alllict- 
ed father finds a consolation even in 
the melancholy details. But surely 
the scene that follows, discretion would 
have suppressed, howevei strong might 
have been the impression of its reality. 
The statement afibrds, however, a 
striking proof of the state of excite- 
ment into which the 'convert had 
fallen, and may serve to lessen our 
surprise at, if it do not furnish a key 
to, the history of the conversion. 

** 1 will now relate an occurrence, on 
which 1 request the reader to exercise his 
Judgment temperately. He will readily be- 
lieve that I have nut invented it : this is 
nut an age in which credit is given to visions 
or honour to visionaries. 

** In the night between the doth and 8 1st 
of October, thirty entire days after the death 
of Kenelm, his parents retired late to rest ; 
in fact, at one o'clock of tlie morning of the 
81st. As '’they were composing themselves 
to sleep, they heard a noise as of the break- 
ing of a small stick. To me this noise 
seemed to proceed from the cabinet or dress- 
ing-room behind tlie bed ; my wife heard it 
as from the commode or drawers opposite 
the foot of the bed. We asked each other 
what th^ noise might be, and compared 
what we had heard. Within a minute, my 
yrife, who had raised herself in lier bed, 
asked me, ‘ What light is that ?’ 1 saw no 

light, and asked, ‘Where?* — ‘On the 
drawers, brighter tlian any candle.* She 
proceeded to describe what she saw : ‘ Now 
It rises and grows larger. How beautifully 
bright! « brighter than the most brilliant 
star. What can it mean ? it is very strange 
you don’t tee it.* 1 thought so too ; but, 
to encourage her, said, ‘ Compose yourself ; 
it can meah no harm.* She went on ; ‘It 
■till rises and grows larger ; now it turns 
towards the window— it takes the form of a 
dove with the wings spread out — it has a 
bright glory all aroiltad it — it looks steadily 
at me — it speaks to my heart, and tells me 
that iny dear Henry is happy — it fixes a 
piercing look on mo, as if it would make me 
feel what it means ! Now 1 know he is happy, 
and shall lament no more fur him ! There 
—now it has disappeared.* Though I had 
no(% . the light, I could see the face 
of J^^ife while she was looking at it, and 
tfalMM glittering as if a bright light pass- 
them while they fell down her 
cb^k^^The French word would be ^ril- 
There still remained a suffused 
in ^e room, particularly on the wall 


above the drawers, as of the reflection of a 
nearly extinguished fire. This was observed 
by both of us. It lasted about five minutes, 
growing gradually fainter, and at length 
filling entirely. (Vhile looking at this suf- 
fused and darkish red light, and reasetnirig 
with myself how or wliy the briglit light 
had not been seen by me, I remarked,' on the 
floor, hy the open door of the cabinet, the 
reflection of a vcillcusc,' or small night- 
lamp. These lights are made of a single 
thread of cotton half an inch long, steeped 
in melted wax, and, when dry, inserted in 
little flat pieces of cork, which are floated, 
while the cotton is burning, in a small quan- 
tity of oil. This night-lamp w'us placed in 
the remotest corner of the dressing room, 
which went tlie whole length of the bed- 
room. I saw its reflection on the flour only, 
and only so far as the open door permltt^ 
it to be seen. ‘ This,* said I, ‘ cannot be 
the cause of the suffused light ; still less 
can it have been the cause of the bright 
one.* While 1 was looking, first at the 
suffused light, theu ut the reflection of the 
lamp, the former disappeared ; it was plain, 
therefore, that it had not been caused by 
the latter.** 

The dream, by which this story is 
followed, seems to require no com- 
ment from us. 

But we have done with this extraor- 
dinary volume. It is evidently the 
work of a gentleman, and written (on 
points unconnected with the prejn- 
clices of his adopted faith,) with consi- 
derable talent and animation. It af- 
fords, however, a melancholy proof of 
the debasing influence of Catholicism 
on a fine mind and an excellent un- 
derstanding, and exhibits in painful 
antithesis a manly and discriminating 
intellect on the ordinary topics of its 
exertion, existing in full operation 
with a superstition the most childish 
in matters of religion. 

— o — 

35. The «2d Report of the British and Fo’- 

rei^ Bible Society i 1826'. 8vo. pp. 144. 

A SOCIETY whose transactions 
have now entered its 23d year, and ex- 
tended themselves to an annual ac- 
count of more than 120,000/. arising 
entirely from voluntary contributions, 
cannot fail to interest our readers, in 
the brief view which our limited space 
will allow us to take of the last Report. 
We rise from its examination with 
sentiments of grateful satisfaction, as 
well at its exertions as at its extensive 
effects. 

'Tlie first subject to which our at- 
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tention was drawn is the fundaroental 
laws of the Society; which limits ita 
operations to the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures, and excludes the 
circulation of the Apocrypha. We do 
not wish to involve either oiirscKes or 
the Society in a further discussion of 
that question, which it has already un- 
dergone, hut when we consider that 
the Calendar of our Church directs the 
readiny; of the Books of Tobit, Ju- 
dith, Wisdom, Ecclesiaslicus, and Ba- 
ruch, in the months of September, 
October, and November, it is rather a 
subject of regret that these should be 
omitted in the general circulation. 

The extraordinary and \erv laudable 
exertions of the Or. Pinkerton 
in visiting similar Societies in seven 
European kingdoms, to promote this 
great design, have been crowned with 
considerable success ; great things have 
been in some places accomplished, and 
minor points have been attended to 
wuh equal care. His very interesting 
correspondence forms the leading part 
of the Appendix, and will be read 
with approbation by every friend to 
this sacred cause. 

The losses by the inundations in 
Hanover caused an e.xtraord inary call 
on public benevolence. A desire for 
Bibles was very earnest, and many 
joitied the Society; a large distribution 
took place at the consecration of a new 
Church, which gave fresh impulse to 
their zeal, and will, under Providence, 
prove the means of filling their So- 
ciety with additional life, vigour, and 
stability. 

At Bremen, his advice to increased 
exertion was received with much rea- 
diness of mind ; they resolved to ap- 
point an agent to visit the shipping, 
and to direct their attention to South 
America, and nut a single one of their 
fellow citizens can justly complain of 
being without a Bible. 

The King of Prussia, by his own 
letter of 9 Dec. last, granted an annual 
collection in all the Protestant churches, 
to^)romote the circulation. 

The Burgomaster of Franefort, who 
is also President of the Bible Society 
there, declared that he held it to be 
the duty of every such Society, after 
supplying the wants of its own sphere, 
to extend its usefulness as far as pos- 
sible. 

In Germany also, Leander Van Ess 
is proceeding in a truly remarkable 
manner to increase the means of scat- 


tering the good seed, particularly among 
Roman Catholics, and to make stfkight 
and eiftend new paths for its rcct^ion. 

Dr. Pinkerton undertook a sliofrt 
journey to |WTt of the Black Fomst, 
where he found the inmates of several 
poor cottages to be pious, well-inean- 
nig, docile, and industrious people, hut 
in the lowest state of poverty. The 
Testaments he distributed were receiv- 
ed with marks of undissembled joy; 
many came to him from several miles 
distance to repeat their grateful ac- 
knowledgments, and brought others 
with them equally anxious to obtain a 
Testament. The bargemen on the 
Maine came a distance of four hoprs 
walk for the same purpose; and a 
Commissary of Police, who had 500 
criminals under his care, requested 
some supply, ** as many years expe- 
rience on liie one hand, and the cri- 
minal acts and vicious habits of those 
people on the other, sufficiently proved 
that their depravity was chiefly owing 
to the want of religion, and a total ig- 
norance ofGod and themselves.'* P.Sy. 

In the Paris Society's Report, it ap- 
pears that the want of education, of 
places of worship, of suitable modes of 
relieving the distressed, and of assist- 
ing each other, have all been nmre 
clearly develoj^ed, in consequence of’ 
forming that Society, and in many in- 
stances these' necessities have been al- 
ready supplied. 

The distributions of the British So- 
ciety's depot at Paris, have been carried 
on with considerable success, during 
the past year. Small depots have been 
opened in different directions, and thus 
ninny thousand copies of New Testa- 
ments have been put into circulation; 
many testimonies have been received 
of the thankfulness with which these 
copies have been accepted, and of the 
apparent good that has been accom- 
plished thereby. 

Professor Kieffer continues to give 
his attention to editing the Turkish 
Bible, the Old Testament of which is 
now finished. “ The modern Arme- 
nian Testament has also left the press, 
and copies have been forwarded to 
Constantinople. The Syriac and Car- 
shun has now reached to the Epistle 
to the Romans, and the edition in the 
Carshun only is printed as far as the 
3d Epistle of St. John. For a large 
population on the borders of ^Prance 
and Spain, speaking an exclusive dia- 
lect 01 their own, the Basque, a copy 
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of the Gospel of St. Matthew, taken 
from a MS. of the New Testament in 
this dialect, in the Bodleian Library, 
has been revised and printed, and tne 
Gospel of St. Mark is now preparing 
for the press.** P. 31. 

This Report, in respectful mention 
of the late Emperor of Russia, adds, 
“ His attachment to the Bible Society 
was, there is every reason to believe, 
unshaken to the last. His successor, 
the Emperor Nicholas, since his ac- 
cession, has confirmed his own sub- 
scription to the Russian Bible Society. 

Jn Norway, Bishop Munter states, 
that in the prop^ress of his last hiblical 
tour, “ it was delightful to him to ob- 
serve the beneficial effects which the 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures 
had produced in his native land, with 
respect to the sentiments and morals 
of the people.*’ P. 33. 

His Serene Highness the Landgrave 
of Hesse, presided at a meeting at 
Holstein of their Society, and recom- 
mended their cause with great elo- 
quence and piety. 

In the Report from Zurich, it is 
stated, that “a young meclianic ap- 
plied for a New Testament. Jn the 
village where he resided no such book 
was to be found ; his neighbours and 
friends, delighted with the acquisition, 
perused it with eagerness and joy. 
Their reports of it attracted the atten- 
tion of the priest, who requested to 
sec it, and having carefully examined 
it, he recommended its perusal. The 
consequence is, they frequently meet 
together on Sundays, and edify one 
another out of the Word of God. — 
The wife of a dissolute young man ap- 
plied for a New Testament ; and on 
taking it home, her husband, without 
being urged by her, began to read it, 
and continued till he had perused the 
whole. At the conclusion, he frankly 
confessed, that had he previously 
known what he now knew, he would 
have lived very differently; and from 
that time he became a constant attend- 
ant at church, a quiet, industrious, 
and peaceful man, — and quite a differ- 
ent character.** P. 34. 

The vallies of Piedmont, with their 
inhabitants, have deservedly arrested 
the attention of English travellers. A 
Clergyman having visited them last 
summer, has infoirtned the Committee, 
that there cannot 4>e fewer than 2600 
fanuUes without the lBihle> or the 
ini^qns of obtaining it, iind has accom- 


panied his information with a request 
of a grant of French Bibles. This 
Committee gladly gave 800 copies, and 
the Paris Commiiiee voted 300. P.35. 

Tlie Ionian Bible Society proceeds 
under the n‘-siduily of their Secretary, 
ill? Rev, J. Lowndes, whose attention 
also to the Albanian version is justly 
acknowledged. The Gospel of St. 
Matthew has been printed and distri- 
buted, and received with the greatest 
joy; so that whenever the Gospel for 
the day occurs in St. Matthew, it is 
regularly read in the Churches from 
this new version. The Albanian dia- 
lect had never been brought u» a writ- 
ten standard till the Committee ac- 
complished it, and printed this Gus- 
pel. By this measure Albania may 
be regarded as a conquest in favour of 
the Word of God ; and the inhabitants 
who ha\e lived so many years in igno- 
rance of the Gospel begin now to read 
for themselves, or with the assistance 
of others, that which contains it in 
their language. The Sacred Volume 
has been distributed in many provinces 
of Western and Eastern Cireeee, among 
schools, monasteries, and more parli- 
cularlyamong the soldiery. 'J'hc Greeks 
ha\e every where recci\cd this sacred 
boon with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The length to which we have thus 
extended our attention to this Report 
obliges us to recommend it to the pe- 
rusal of oiir readers, that we may not 
trespass too far uj)on ground devoted 
lo other matters; — hut the course 
through Constaniinrmle, the three pre- 
sidencies of India, New South Wales, 
South Africa, and North and South 
America, affords ample proof that if 
this extraordinary Society in London 
had tenfold the amount of its present 
income, its operations would he pro- 
portionahly increased. Its issues have 
exceeded the number of last year by 
5747 copies, making the astonishing 
aggregate of 4,00t),.389 copies of the 
Scriptures issued in this country in 22 
years I 

The system of the Ladies* Bible As- 
sociation continues to be found most 
efficacious. 

Sixteen versions in different lan- 
guages are now carrying on, copies of 
all of which have been presented to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex, for which he ,was pleased hy his 
librarian to express his acknowledg- 
ment. — His large collection of editions 
of the Scriptures is justly celebrated. 





We shall condadie oin“feftfarki in 
the words ot the Earl or Liver|iim at 
Kingston : * 

1 ouiBOt hut look to religioiit aditoa- 
tion as ths only sure foundation of all ute- 
ful knowle^e. If the Bible is the book of 
piety, the Bible Is no less the book of wis* 
dom { sod if tliere are any who have the 
knowledge of this book, and scarcely any 
other knowledge, or what is called mow- 
ledge, besides, they will learn from this 
book to discharge tneir duty of liie ; they 
will learn principally and chiefly their duty 
towards God ; hut they will also learn the 
duties of good subjects, good husbands, 
good parents, good children, and good 
neighbours; they will learn to stifle and 
smother the tumult of passion in their 
breasts, and to rest contented in the condi- 
tion of life in which it has pleased God to 
place them. But if there are any who pos- 
sess all other knowledge, and are yet igno- 
rant or neglectful of the Bible, they may be 
knowing to some purposes, but they will 
find themselves involved in all those mazes 
of error, in which the great men of anti- 
quity were involved, wno looked forward 
distantly and remotely to a revelation like 
that which the Christian dispensation baa 
given to the world.*' P. 72. 


Sfl. Druery’a Notices qf Great Yarmouth, 
and its Environs. 

(Vontinued from p. 48.) 

A PREVIOUS notice having been 
taken of this work, we shall now con- 
fine ourselves to certain points. The 
first plate gives us a fine specimen of 
Roman wallingyet reniainingat Brough 
Gastle. According to the plate, it 
consisted of the st^e marked J in the 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, pi. i. p.21. 
Roman walling, viz. cement or peb- 
bles, to every two or three feet a course 
of brick. In the description of the 
station, there is, however, an over- 
sight. In the upper partition (says 
our author) was a circular space, 
somewhat elevated, called the PaiB- 
TORiuM. Praetoria were not circular. 
If such a thing occurs in a Roman 
camp, it was a tumulus for reconnois- 
saoce. ^ We have had occasion before 
to notice burials in the valla. And 
here 

** The field to the East has lieen consi- 
dered Uie buriahplaoe of the Roman sol- 
diers, end there a vast number of coins have 
been -and still contimie to be found, with 
of eatthern unis/' P. 6*. 

Th^rc afe 'iu the loi^n one hundred 
OiNT. Mao. August, I88fl. 

8 


aildi fifty-sin tnWr dk 
the hbuies are. Wreme^ ehtie. 

This aiogulariQjt it 

the consequence ofaifeavouriiig A,4ti 
' early p^iod to fix as large a poputedbn 
^ possible within the narroweit limits. 
In order to facilitate the Ibrtiflcatlon 
and security of the whole. ' P. 49; 

In the chancel of the priory church 
6f Sl Oiave*s^ was a kind of 
chinery, intended to represent the 
Star which foretold the birth of our 
Saviour, and also a Sepulchre for the 
resurrection. A full account of this 

ojffice of the three Kings, ot Feast qf 
the Slar,^ performed upon the Epiph- 
any, is given in Fosbroke’s British 
Monachism, p. 81, and that account 
should have been added to illustrate 
the following items from the old 
church accounts : 

1485, paid for leading the stgr, 
threepence on tne twelfth day,— maklag a 
new star; in 1506, for hanging and teonr- 
ing the star,— a new balk line to the 'stai^ 
and ryvlng the star, elghtpenci; and in 
1518, for a nine thread line to lead tlw 
star.’^ 

And in the same books, the follow- 
ing memorandums are on record, con- 
cerning the Sepulchre, namely, 

** In 1466, paid for setting up the se- 
pulchre,— drying the sepulchre's cloth, — 
Maring of the whip,— for two pnllies over 
the sepulchre in the chancel roof, — ^for tak- 
ing down the sepulchre,- for mending it,— 
for mending an an^l standing at the se- 
pulchre,— for a new house in the vestiy to 
put the septtlehre,— fop dressing and wetch- 
log it,— for fetching in the sepiilehre, and 
tending its light." P. 56. 

Concerning Caister Castle, a Manu- 
script relates, that 

** Sir John Fastolf having taken the Duke 
of Alenqon pisoner et the battle of Agin- 
court, that Duke egreed as a ransom to 
build a castle here simitar to his own In 
France, in oonseqaeace of which agreement 
this oestle was erected et hie expnoe." 
P. 108. 

There is a tradition that one of the 
towers of Godrich Castle was built 
with the ransom of a jpfitoner; and 
Beverstone Castle in Gloiiccstershirei 
vkas^ biiilt by a Lord Berkel^ with fl 
similar supply of money. 

f^The ohmh pf Fritton has a chMcel 
circular et the East end; a peifodt i^imen 
oF Sazon architecture, un^nestiCiMliiy of the 
blghdet utility. It hei sis wiiido^i end 
a small narrow loop over the alter ; tlM^ are 



,1|^' tkyuiw.r»pr^pfp^lfi^Mof Qri^. ir^mu^ > 0^g. 


square and very aqcieQt>, with a single tran- 
som runuiog qudle t3irc^h» surmoouted bf 
a border co|>iag;f of wbieh is in 

perfect preset 1 6l • 

In eilQlMtIilsr edition we hope that wd^ 
ftlaall li^e a plate of this chancel* We 
do not doubt the ancientry of the cir- 
cular East end ; but mitcn doubt that 
the square , window. The same 
church has also, a tower, ^‘low, round, 
and uhemb^ttled, of the Danish con- 
struction, peculiar to the churches in 
Suffolk.*^ P. 16SJ. 


In p. 183, we find it asserted that 

**Had it not been for the attainder of 
th^ Duke of Buckingham in the reign of 
King Henry VIll. all the other fee honours 
vested in that nobleman must necessarily 
have descended to Sir William Jerningham, 
VIZ. the High Constahleship of England, 
the Earldoms of Hereford, Essex, &c« and 
several ancient Baronies.** 


This is not the case. To all the 
honours resulting from the creation of 
Charles I. Sir Will. Jerningham had 
the. sale claim. But the ancient Ba- 
rony of Stafford heing limited to the 
kdn male (see our Magazine for 1797, 
pp. 66*7, 670 ), devolved to Roger, un- 
cle of Mary, wife of Sir William 
Howard, and upon bis death without 
male issue, to some other male de- 
scendant, not to Sir William Jerning- 
ham, or any competitor who claims 
through females. It is said, howev^, 
that Uiis ancient Barony was utterly 
quashed by the attainder of the said 
Duke, t. Hen. VIll. but we have 
read that the Act of Restoration of 
Henry Lord Stafford placed the Ba- 
rony precisely in the situation in which 
it stood before the attainder. That 
Baronies were limited to heirs male by 
levying fines, and that such fines were 
admitted to be legal, is plain^ from the 
MS. below referred to*, and the de- 
scents therein recorded. 

In p. 217 we are told, that the pic- 
ture of a Knight who carries a hawk 
^on his wrong hand, implied the 
S&lsbt to have been in a state of 
bondage. 

Regular registers of institutions to 
Church ben^ces first commence in 


12Q9. P. 679*. 


r^s. H»i. n. 566, are precedents , 
baronies, by writ, which could not 
to femiJes, iTho were barred by 





14P1« .The Baillffiiy m a au^rk of 
tio the JSisrl of Oxford, pter 
i.-rFre^ 


him wi^ a large porpoise^ 

, .-^I^^Vaeation is made of the porpoise, or 
sea Iwg, as it was then dedgnated, being a 
staading dish at the civic feaeU of Hie Lord 
Mayors of London.'* P. 816. ^ 


In p. 318 we are told, frpgi Dr. 
Lingard, that at the dissolution of the 
Monasteries, 


*<The lot of the nuns was distressing; 
each received a single gown' from the King, 
and was left to support herself by her own 
industry, or to seek relief from the charity 
and commiseration of others.** 

That Dr. Lingard, from* his reli- 
gion as a Catholic, should object to 
the Reformation, is natural ; but if he 
takes upon himself the office of an 
historian, he is hound to adhere to 
facts; and we affirm that the nuns 
received pensions, as well as the 
monks. Sir R. C. Hoare has recently 
published a long List of the pensions 
of the nuns of Amesbury; and this it 
only one among many such documents. 

That it was anciently usual to carry 
on trades in churches, is well known. 


1541, Thomas Alleyn, shoemaker, 
and Thomas Hamond, merchant, vi etarmisf 
actually bargained and sold a last of white 
herrings in the church, during divine ser- 
vice, for which they were each fined two 
shillings.** P.319. 

Here we shall leave this work, which 
is very copious, and therefore upon the 
whole satisfactory. But the subject is 
not productive of much interesting in- 
formation, and requires embellish- 
ments and improvements, which we 
hope will be annexed to another edi- 
tion. Some parts we think might be 
well curtailed ; we mean as to details, 
which are not necessary, as abstracts, 
of the kinds of record, &c. &:c. The. 
plates are very good. 


37> Observations upm the Rtpert from the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
Tnms 071 the Laws respecting Frilly So- 
cieties; escemjplifying and vindicating the 
Principles of Lfe Assurance adopted tn 
calculating the Southwell Tables ; together 
with the Heads of a BUI for improving the 
ConstUuiim and Management of such in- 
stitutum. By the Rev, JobnThos. Beoher. * 
M,A, Prebendary of the CoU^iate Church 
rf Southwell, Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessiotis for the Newark Division of the 
County if Nottingham, and the 
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Aer4j|^ -1^ ttnrf 

^HC autUor of this PamphiM^N^ 
ready ' advaou^ourty known 
^ttoevdlent add indefatigable exertioeto 
in establishing Friendly^ Societies. PTe 
appears to be as remal^kable for his 
pradence as for his. zeah carefully 
avoiditig ady measure which is not 
jiiBtihed by scientific calculation, and 
aanctmtied by the existing laws. In a 
pmeding work, entitled ** The Con- 
stitution ,of Friendly Societies,’’ the 
most minute directions are given for 
the establishment and management of 
these important institutions; and in 
his Tables,*’ dry, mathematical de- 
tails are treated in so clear and prac- 
tical a manner, as 16 become not only 
useful, but interesting to those con- 
cerned in ^managing Friendly Socie- 
ties. The pamphlet now before us 
gives a comprehensive view of the rise 
and progress of these Societies, a sum- 
mary of the evidence brought before 
a Select^Gommittee of the House of 
Commons in 1835, to consider the 
laws respecting Friendly Societies, and 
the heads of a Bill for improving the 
consfitution and management of such 
Institutions. Mr. Becher has proved 
himself to be a practical man, and he 
has entered sufficiently into detail to 
convince every one that the plan he 
lias adopted and recommended to 
others, is not only beautiful iu theory, 
but useful in practice. 

We are glad to see Cle^men com- 
ing forward, like Mr. Becher, and 
adopting those means which are best 
calculated to confer a permanent bene- 
fit on the lower orders. We are con- 
vinced that an absolute gift, bestowed 
without discrimination of character, is 
false philanthropy, and likely to injure 
the individual it was intended to bene- 
fit. The poor can derive no real and 
lasting advantage frbm eleemosynary 
aid, or parochiar relief ; these too often 

J >aralyze exertion; he is their best 
irietid, and does them the most real 
who leads them to depend upon 
tlieir own exertions, care’, and provi- 
dential forethought, and we kftow nd 
m^s so likely to promote these as 
Friendly Societies. Thos^ who wish 
toeej^btuh such Iiutitutioni on scien- 
tific ^and 1ml principles, ' will find 
cve]^ thing they can want in Mr. Be- 
and well-written pam- 
pbl^. We earnestly recommend them 
to thtf ndtice of the Clergy. 


as. Allfti„OioriMte, on Th^thi pAp ,3 volt, 
maii 8V0. 

WE find someflit^ to dislike, hixt 
to please in the yotugsgs now be- 
fore*^ us. Several of the scentoimd in- 
didents strike us as being very com- 
mon-place, and to be met with in 
many other novels, not above mci- 
diocrily; there is evidently - too close 
an affinity in the Marineliauf Alla 
Giornata’* to the Meg ^[ernlies of 
the Wa verify Novels; yet with all 
this, and much more, it is upon the 
whole a superior production, and dis- 
covers no ordinary genius. 

The descriptive sketches which are 
interspersed, must be duly appreciated. 
The heroine too, with her character of 
lights and shades, presents a delightftil 
portrait. The language is easy and 
elegant, and the interest well sustain- 
ed. This production is ascribed to the 
pen of Lady Charlotte Bury, and we 
nope her Ladyship will not rest saUi- 
fied with what she has already given 
us. Some pretty poetry is interspersed 
throughout the work. 


39. Plain Advice for all Classes of Deqf 
Persons, S^c, SCc. By W. Wright, Sur* 
geon Aurist to her late Majesty Quern 
Charlotte, Lecturer on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Organ of Hearing, 3fc. 

#ISmo. pp. 183. Callow and Wilson. 

THIS author has published several 
very useful works on diseases of the 
Ears, but the cautions and advice 
given in the above little work appear 
so very judicious, that we recommend 
all those who are afflicted with this 
class of complaints to read it. 

Amongst other useful information 
are criteria, whereby wc may know 
when a child who is deaf ancl dumb, 
may or may not have a chance of be- 
ing relieved. The author Itks prac- 
tically illustrated his acquaintance with 
the subject, by the cure he effected of 
a young lady, of whom a plate was 
given in our Number for July 1833. 

40. On the Means of chviatxilg and treating 
Cbslivenest, By Richard Reece, iHl, 

8vo. pp. 350. LoogiuBD and Co. ^ \ 

OP the several productions 0f Dr. 
Reece, this for its utility^ Snd' as an 
example of popular memqirib. is the 
most likely to giihaneb itm author’s re- 
putation, altlioi^ not without those 
inequalities which ’are so common. 
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whm tbeir|>^r Im M> dcponi father 
ttficiD hit fin 4 imol* 

tiy« capahilfe||||H|^^ tttong 
^^^^8 p c w i d ii i pMtrly tiultivated, an 
eatlf Compared 

the ttiniactioQt of the apotbeoarietj i 
plaxdit biih as an author m the highest 
•phtsre among that serviceable olass of 
mn. It would have been woU had 
Pr, R^ece been content to rest his 
reputation upon these legitimate 
daim’tt hgt as conscientious observers 
of foul and fair dealing, we are bound 
to say that the editorship of the Gau- 
aettfl of Health, hlled monthly with 
abuse of the characters in the 

p^fession, without any other apparent 
Incitement than that of disappointed 
ambition and distempered passions, 
foust suspend a cloud over the literary 
character of any man so implicated, 
A recent Nunflbcr of the work alluded 
to lies before us, in which the laie Dr. 
Bailiieand other men of the highest 
^harac^r, as well as public places, and 
the private affairs of individuals, are 
handled with calling of names, and 
vulgarity of language, which would 
best befit- 


m** Some red*]iair*d youth. 


Funder skittle-grounds than 

Wjf know of no results produced by a 
^lir^ of this kind, except the soMh 
stinging lack of that which should 
ever accorntrany old age, as honour, 
love, obedience, hosts of friends, &c. 

If our readers will refer to our Mag. 
ibr 1746, they will find a list of facts, 
according to which. Tar-water cured 
mr cases of cancer, two of contump- 
Ibn, 10 of decay and looseness of the 
feeetn, and want of complexion ! Bp. 
Berkel^ recommended it as strength- 
ening the bodies of soldiers and sailors, 
and pretrenftng/amtns too stege. — Mr. 
CoiDKe Stffs, Mustard-seed, if given 
to fn&UtS|;,will prevent the progressive 
dIMahtew of the human race.'^ Kot- 
itmsh^mng, the Tar-water fell, and 
Mi|Smrd-seed is falling. Divinity and 
l%5^ic combined make sad work with 
the human jadgmant. 

Dr.IUeca >ayt» that be has not no- 
Maatarcbieed, whteh 
highly extolled hj 
fuaifitcd with medi- 
icdy fbr cotwtitntional 


.ami myrifMhMHta inflam* 
An ihe rCetum. (Int n. vttk) 
iteece's remarks upon the liver* 
Wrenrial practiiioiMis, are true 
gnd well deserved.. It Ims been the 
flishioD to attrlbttie nearly all the dis- 
eases that assail the homaHi rSce to tlw 
influence of the bile. The treatment 
founded on* it of* attacking the enemy 
In his capital (the Uver) has run a long 
course, has proved very lucrative to 
the ingenious inventors and learned 
proselytes ; and the dentists, the class 
pf physicians vulgarly, but not unaptly, 
called mad- doctors, undertakers, and 
proprietors of mad-hoiises, and of anti* 
bilious nostrums, have had no reason 
to condemn the iheosy. P. lafl. 

Whatever may be the etate of the Kver, 
of the bile, or of the body, the remedy iS 
mercury, either 10 the form of blue mil et 
ealomel !** P. 127< 

*‘Some assert that a grain of oalomel 
once a day stimulates the ayitems aad 
others, that when administered to t^ ex* 
tent of 40 to 50 grains a day, it ouiets or 
tranquillizes the system, and if Sag dead 
could give evidence, the questic^ ^ 
unanimously decided in favour of quiet- 
ing effects, for many thousands kgSe been 
hurried to their last sleep by it, (lickily fbr 
the prescribei ) to that bo^Urne from wImuco 
no traveller returns !'* P. 138. 

pver several chapters we observe 
bad effects of saline purgatives.’* 
Cheltenham and Leamington are as- 
sailed with the author's prejudices; 
Brighton, where Dr. R. nas family 
connexions, being alwws recmjmeni-^ 
ed. There ,is an old Portugucie pro- 
verb, ** Gh>d protect us from our 
friends,*^ &c. — ^We are informed that 
a MS. by Dr. Reece in favour of Chel- 
tenham waters, written some yeafs 
ago, is published, or about to be puj^ 
lished. Strange inconsistency I 



he baa’ met with 
which It has excited 


cciplihrai^'ecriti^tiou in the alimen* 


41. Ohservatwins on the Ststhoseofef and 

r a some Points if the Ffmeh Practice 
Medseme, By CWlas Scudpmort, 
pp, 133. Longouui. 

Da. SCUDAMORE is well knmirn 
jm the author of a work on Ooht, of 
the higbest stamp, and otherwise m a 
palholw St of the first order. The 
present Esugt is descriptive of the $(e- 
thoscope* fi ML Laennae^ who> in 
diseases of the heart and is now 
considersd she first jpbysteisn in En« 

• A tubs for 

ib« cbest b j tooiidie 



imQ 




rope. Itgim moeb ^rel i 
tion eoncertnng French iiiedi^ 



Or. Scudamore obtervm* 

»f while mostard-iieed is at 
very popular^ and, like all popular 
medics, is employed too ladiscrlmU 
tiately.'* P.56. 

The chief chemical constituents are 
stated to be sulphm, and an acid called 
the French sulphO'^sinapic acid. 
The seeds retained in moisture a few 
davs give out sulphurated hydrogen. 
They owe their medicinal properties 
to the volatile oil. Dr. S. says, 

^'They are found principally uaeful to 
those invalids who sai^Br froie general defi- 
ciency of secr8tioii%i the intestinal canal, 
and from nervous languor. 1 do not eon- 
eeive they are so proper for persons of the 
mfisonnatory diatoesis, and who become 
easily heated ; and I should rather approve 
of them as an occasional than a constant re- 
medy, for they are not a ceitain aperient; 
and 1 do not think it desirable to subject 
the canal constantly to this kind of stimu- 
lus. If tlie seeds accumulate very much, 
some inconvenience may be occasioned by 
their augmentation of bulk, and if they hie 
retained in the intestines, some further in- 
convenience may result from the disengage- 
ment of Bulphurelited hydrogen.** P. 58. 

The Loudon Medical Repository 
(June) contains some excellent medi- 
cal observations mn the Mustard-seed. 



haod^ urn elio ooneeiee 
ail the voriUttS hif 
of medieiiie 
ised by one and the 
jieMcal education Im 

imy, as long as there am ^ 

the work! than people of sense, int^t 
Jectual men will often be twgieeted, 
and knaves and hypoeritts of ail de- 
scriptions rise like smoke from a dung- 
bill. 

The new system of medical ediiek- 
tion at Edinburgh, by which anatdmv 
and surgery are added to' medicine^ Is 

f robably the best that can be deviscfl. 
n proof bow public opinion ebaiUKa, 
when Dr. Baillie started, it was ^4 
to^be impossible that an anatomical 
physician, as was that great meoi ebuhl 
succeed in London. But notr, the 
regular bred surgeons take the leid, 
in preferenoe to men highly oeconb* 
pllsned, though not anatomically edtt« 
cated, according to published estiinatei, 
both in number and public favour in 
the Metropolis, and all large am) en- 
lightened communities. 


48. Rmarka an the jtresent State qf the lishlady. 
Jidjedical Professimf sheunng cht^y the 
meeesiiy fir the Divtston qf LaJbour m 


48. A Work of considerable ability has lately 
been published, entitled, Qntu and 
It enters deeply into the metaphysical qpem* 
tion of the nature of Causation, and really 
contains what no work has hitherto contain- 
ed, — an exposure of the ftllacy of Hume*a 


aafidg- 


ddetdne respectme Causality. The 
thoress of tms wo» is said to be 


its Practice, By L. Stewart, M, D, fife. 

fife. S^e, 8vo. Hatchard and Son. 

EXTREMES meet. Wherever the 
principle of division of labour in medi- 
cine has been esnied so far, that every 
organ of the human body has had a 
separate professor for the •cure of its 
diseases, nothing hks been gained by 
it, or pmed, expept the existence of a 
Btkte orbeggaly in the profession, from 
multiplicity and over-competition, and 
the substitution of pretence and char- 
latanry for science apd worthy con- 
duct. Such precisely wa^ the sute *of 
thipgi as described by Herodotui (In 
Euterpe) in ancienl Egypt, whieh 
swamied with the followers of iiiedi«- 
oine/ Holding these opiaiotts, we 
agfde with Dr. stewafft, who has writ- 
tena sensible pamphlei, «nhat therb is 
no necessity mr changing thdr existing 
ckder of t)»lig8|” bnt oh the other 


44 . Five Numbers of LotMsn's 

^ have been pufalUhed. Tbettspi 

appear to be aceuiately laid dewn, mid Me 
certainly very neatly engnived, ia a quMhi 
sise ; and when oompleted^ will be foaud 
an excellent companion to our best tote 
English County Maps. 

45. The GaJLe to the Prenchp Udfutsh end 

SpaTsuh, oontUts in leming tfaeipoqklenpn 
of the three leiigusges at onpie, |jt b per-, 
tain that the greatest asMterf of Ifngosgw 
have not Icufned them by tolling tn^Hgn 
grammars and dicSionarlev, bnt by Srenslni- 
ing their native tdtague into them. Thus 
people residiDg abroad ecauIwUhe Ungoege 
of the country very speedily. * *** 

4fi» Dr« Siauwai*e Metnoed Ptmxk it 
intended for rnddiig Latin v s r ieti J/4 «o. 

vff&ntm dw I, a. i,e»* 
oess of ^ translation. 

47. Th. do|pd, ti, tfgjOb ^ 4« apt 

understand. 
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SCIENCE. 


tnd RefleotioDS dufiDg • lUin1»le 


The Neiiooal Reader^ or School ChM 
Book of Historical, Biograidiieal, and Miilh' 
ceUaaeous Information. 

Mr. SoAMBs*a Third Volume of his His- 
to^ of the Reformation; containing the 
History of the Church of England, during 
the reigi\ of King Edward the Sixth, and a 
succinct Historical Acc'ouut of Transub- 
stantiation. 

A Vindication of certain Passages in the^ 
History of England. By the Rev. Dr. Lin- 
CARD ; in answer to certain Strictures which 
have appeared in some kite Publicatioas. 

A volume of devotional Poetry, eutitled, 
Sacred Specimens £rom the early En^ish 
Poets, with Prefatory Verses. By tlie Rev. 
J. Mitford. 


tiMjSSta of the Progn»Ai df By th« authoi of Rnwllmr- 

Ihti mn* Portloo. of th. Peamml.. 

fMAaWoilc.. 

. Widpolci* nn Pofme Dramatique. Par. 
kfm&£.AitiETa. 

, Aa wmiiiatio]i of the Poli^ and Ten- 
demqr of Reliovinff Distressed Manufimtmnri 
hj PWic BubserMon. 

A IWtlsO on the Divine Sovereignty. By 
Robert Wilson, A. M. 

The Genhis and Design of the Domestic 
Constitution, with its untransferable obliga- 
tions and peculiar advantages. By Chris- 
TomBR Anderson. 

The Antiquatiia Trio ; consisting of Vl#ks 
and Deteriptions of the Dnke of Bucking- 
ham's ffouse, Kirkby, Rudston Church and 
Obelisb, ESigy at Scarborough ; to which 
ia add^, the Poet's Favourite Tree. By 
the Rev. Archdeacon Wranoham. 

A Political View of the Lofe of Napoleon. 

By Al Doin. 

A View of Classical Antiquity. By Fre- 
diriOk Schleoel, author of the History 
of Literature, translated from the oiiginal 
German. 

The Picture of Scotland. By Robert 
Chambers, author of Traditions of Edin- 
bunh. See, 

&pt. Waddell's Voyage to the South 
Pole. 

Pripwringfor Pvhlicalwn, 

A Topographical and Genealogical His- 
toiV of the I^stern Division of the County 
of ^merset. By James Savage, editor of 
the new Hiatoxv of Taunton. His first 
efforts will be directed towards the history 
of the fidlowfog Hundreds: Corhampton, 

Williton, Milverton, Taunton, North Pe- 
t^rton. North CuTr;^ Andredsfield, Can- 
nlngton, Abdick andBolstone, and Kings- 
bury West. 

A Fifth Volume of the Illustrations of 
the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century is in some forwardness in the press ; 
and the Editor requests to be favoured by 
C. W. with the Letters which he kindly 
offeved in 18 E 1 . He also still flatters him- 
self that the Memoirs of Dr. Balgoy may 
gfbee ^e forthcoming volume. 

A' volume of Poems, to bepuhUshed by 
SubecAptiou.i^By Mr. John Taylor, the 
author of Monsieur Tonson, and late pro- 
prietor of the Sun Newspaper. 

Memolri ^ the Court of Queen Anne. 

ByMi(f1^|loecoE. 

‘ k^urine a Tour in Denniark, 
l^the Riiine Conotry, Fi^ce, 

ACHAfp Sm;th, £sq.F.R.S.L. 
the Court of Queen Ado* 



Surrey Literary Institution. 

^vg, 1 . The members of the Surrey Li- 
terary Institution, held their half-yearly go* 
ueral meeting at the Mansion House, Cam- 
berwell, when after an excellent address 
from the Cliair, the Report was read, and 
the business transacted. Tlie objects con- 
templated in the formation of this Society, 
which are stated in the original prospectus 
to he, the promotion of literary and scienti- 
fic idlercourse, the establishment of a per- 
manent library of referentce and circulation, 
and the appropriation of a room for the re- 
ception of the daily newspapers and perio- 
dicali of note, have been carried into effect* 
Since the last half-yearly meeting, a^n- 
siderable number of persons have purchased 
shares in, or become subscribers to, this In- 
stitution, and the fund thus obtained has 
been applied to the purchase of important 
and interesting works, which, with those 
previously acquired, form a standard library, 
and may at all times be consulted hy the 
members. Thu feature in the Surrey LitCf 
rary Institution, constitutes one of its ad- 
vantages over those smaller literary bodies 
commonly styled ** Reading Societies," in 
roost of which the books are disposed of 
after they have circulated among the indi- 
viduals composing them. Another great 
superiority vmich it possesses, is the occa- 
sional delivery of Lectures in various branches 
of the Arts and Sdcnces. During last' 
winter, several of gieat interest were deli- 
vered; among them was a course' on VoRkiC 
Electrioitv, W Dr. Biiicbeok. Mr. Parlittt-' 
ton of toe London Institution, and IVw; 
John Tatum, kindly rendered their servieet 
in this department, aifd it Is but due to 
these gentlemen, as well as to some othera 
whose names we do not feel at liberty to 
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every proprietor and lubecriber tlie right of lon^ of Leghorn, haa lately pnhl|fth«d H 
TKe. *et-rtn*rta. ipecimeo of a new mode of 


personal admission. The resources thns 
created, will bo also appropriated po defray 
the expences of fittings up, carriage of ap- 
paratus, and other incidental chains at- 
^nding the Lectures. 

Tower of London. 

The improvements in the Metropolis, 
which we nave had occasion to notice, do 
not appear to bo confined to the enlarge- 
ment of streets and beautifying the town 
with superior aichitecture, but are extend- 
ing to our public exhibitions. It was cer- 
tainly high time that the daily repetition of 
falsehoods, not altogether harmless, but too 
contemptible to be regarded seriously, should 
have a termination, especially as Dr. Mey- 
rick*8 work on Armour had so completely 
exposed them that their continuance was 
bringing our superb national collection into 
contempt. The Government, therefoie, de- 
termined on a new arrangement of their an- 
tient panoplies of war, and (if report speaks 
true) liave applied to that gentleman to 
superintend the operations. A spajjllus 
room has been elected on the South side of 
the White Tower, and (if we may judge 
flora the bustle) great activi^ prevails in 
carrying this matter into eflrect. As all 
strangers are for the present excluded, we 
have not been permitted to witness any pro- 
ceedings in tiie interior ; but from the num- 
ber of curious and beautiful cannons which 
have been for some days past hauled into 
the room by several artillerymen, we give 
credence to tlia ^vmation that they will 
Im chrooo]ogicall|Husposed as well as the 
armour. Report adds, that there will be 
exhibited some suits more antient thou ap- 
peared in the former arrangement, the seve- 
ral parts having been got together and com- 
bined from tlie more hidden ordnance 
stores. 

Liverpool Royal Institution. 

This Institution was founded in 1834, and 
has received a charter of incorporation. It 
is instituted to promote literature, science, 
and the fine arts ; and the sum of 28,000/. 
has be^n raised for its support. It possesses 
casts of meuy of the Elgin maibles, pre- 
sented by hit Majesty, as also those of 
.^gine, and the Phigaleon frieze. Triennial 
exhibitions of the works of living artista i 
have been opened there. Lectures have 


specimen of a new mode of fkoilitatiiig 
the study of languages $ the result of the 
labour of five-and-twenty years. This mode 
consists in the formation of a kind of analy- 
tical dictionary, bv means of which Ian- 

t uages are reduced to a small nmnhec of 
mdamental words, classed aoeordiag to the ^ 
nature of the subjects they express, and to 
the use which is made of them in apeedi | 
tp which dictionary of the most comntMl 
words, others having relation to them am > 
gradually added. Thus order and oonnaxion 
are imparted to the multitude of wordp 
which at present render our dictionaries a 
kind of chaos, which the efiForta of the most 
tenacious memory and the most ohstlnete 
study fail to comprehend. — »'rhe Canon Jo-} 
lio, of Naples, an honorary member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, and already favourably 
known to the literary world by uis arclino- 
logical works, and to the foreigners who 
visit Naples by his polite attention, haa re- 
cently published a very mteresting analysis 
of the labours of many past years on the 
manuscripts found at Herculaneum, and of 
the means, more or less successful, adopted 
to unrol them. One of the most remarkable 
of the discoveries which have been recently 
made, is that of a manuscript by Philoda- 
mus, attributing to Theophrastus the trea- 
tise on Polity, which has tot this day been 
ascribed to Aristotle. The popyrif wbleh 
have been translated, and whioli are ready 
to bo published, oontaiu,— ‘let, two trea- 
tises ou Rhetoric, by Philodemus ; ScUy, a 
work on Morals, by toe same author i Sd^, 
two books by Epicurus on Nature, and a 
woik by Chrysippus on Providence. The 
interpreters are at present busy with three 
treatises, by Carniscus, Polistriltts, and 
Epicurus; and a fourth by an unknown 
author. — ^An immense collection of Italian, 
German, and French dramatic compositions, 
which have been performed on toe Italian 
stage, has been published at Venice. Each 
piece is accompanied by a criticaf notice. 
French Institute. 

The Royal Institute of Fttmce has oi|^i«d 
prizes for the following enquiriu i 
For 1827 .-^To investigate thu political 
state of the Greek cities of Europe^ of the 
Islands, and of Asia Minor, from com- 
mencement of the second centuiy before our 
era, down to the establishment of the em- 
pire of Constantinople. 
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ooeiiMid W the roiliite wt^ MfU, eni 
the inooiteMBi^ end lidhility to demge- 
foebl of the edogiid ,r6clceti. M. Vailtept 
it Ob tliepcdtithf retmihigtolPeile, there to 
teplltt hil ekpetimetitt on a lek|;e scale. 

4 Boman Goms. 

A few days ainoea as the worlnnen were 
excavating the ground for the foun^ 
tiott of the New Bridgea at the hottoie of 
BathwicliSstreeta they discovered, a^nt 10 
feet below the surfi^e, a metal pot, oontthl- 
in^ about half a peck of Homan c^i^e 
coins, many of them in excellent preserva* 
tion : some of them bear the superscriptioa 
of Constantine, and others are of more an- 
cient date. The pot that contained them 
was veiw much corroded Mr. Gpodridge, 
Lord Darlington's steward* being present 
when the discovery was made, took posses- 
sion of the coins.— Hath Papers 


ofebnsulshl^ in HIgypt uid fi^iiai add to 
flfot out the efieoie which the diseoveiyr of 
the PMMC W the Cape of Good Hope, 
and ftMsdiihlishnent of the Portuguiih in 
ImR^ j^rd d need Cn the eommetbe or FMiee 
and Sonthefn Entope with the Levant. 

Bovtn Of Tm Son's Rays. 

Mr. MaeUatosh, a respeetahle and intel- 
R|tot gemiemaD, who is eonumetor for the 
fe snwime nt woHts mwryitig on at Stnnehoose 
BUhi* P fa mo w th, and descended in the diving 
hW, with workawn, Ibr the purpose of lay- 
ing i Mndttion for a sea-wall, reports, 
thSt when liie metehine, which is proviM 
with eoneen gliesM in the upper part of the 
bedi was ewenty-five leet under water, to 
Idl WStonMimeae he petoeived one of the 
vf|lftin«a*t cape smoking ; on exemining it 
kednaad theS the rejrs of tho sun hed con- 
viiM ifttfoiigh the gless, and burnt a hole 
in ttm eapi elso, that shniiar effects had, 
dafing W weather, frequently occurred on 
tlndr dothei, so that the workmen, now 
awam of the cause, piece themselves out of 
th# tad point. 

Safety Hood. 

iRohsrtit tl|e inventor of the M&tj hood, 
is saw cihild^ag in Pm, He has oaade 
a s nc S i s s fal sxperiment by order of the 
Board of Heelth, ina sewer which had been 
so ioag'dlied up, as no person could enter 
it WMt tafriy owing to thehydrogenons sul- 
ptalie gas which It contaumd. Roberts, 
Lotas r, penetiated more than a hundred 
pnit sdtooiit experleneing inconvemence, 
snd lemained newy half an how;. Two 
tngi who accompanied him a few yards only, 
weipjiearly sufloceted. He is next to mske 
tbtoapfvisaeiit with fiaa. 

pRiNTtwo ow Zinc. 

At the book-store of loake, at Darm- 
sti^, has appesred the first great work 
whcfi pHhtt ate taken from plates of sinci 
it Is a eoHeetion of architectural monu- 
mcoiei which will consisirof twenty numbers. 
Thi tarfigs sfs mad# upon zinc as upon 
stone* end the dkpenoe of engmving is thus 
•Ndded. Thh emtor Is, in consequence, 
aUc In «e|l Meh nOmher, containlug twelve 
fofio juttai htjire Imdl, snpon common 
pi|^r Inddtaooiita^imiittof^ 
ptoepis do dfr O s to hi tamunoiM. 

^ 1UW|»ES. 

MotaUents SHf Idhitani of Bedogiw, 
tholiftota wf the nta^ mkeio whteh * 
■dldnen gdat oMdsoln tAwls in tots* fMS 
jud ^taic C Fid a aew«m9da nf ditdiafgiag 


Fosil Animals. 


The researches of modem geology have 
brought to light, pt dificrent timet, speci'- 
mens of the organized renudns of e former 
order of things on our globe, of which bjr 
no means thi least remerkablo eharacter- 
their enomous size. Fcofessor 


BnSiand, some years ago, discovered what 
at first seemed to be a &sil tret, hut, upon 
examination, proved to be a thigh bta, 
with all the chamcters belonging to the 
genus Saurus (lizard, cf 0 CDdde,fiic.) Soon 
after a fragment of a Jaw, presenting simi- 
lar Uidications, was found. From the known 
proportions of the eicitting species, he cal- 
culated that the kngth of this reptile must 
have been upwards of six^ feet, wad its bulk 
equal to that of an elepfata seven feet high. 
It has been appropriategHermed the megw- 
losanros. A msewery of a yet more m* 
mideble monster hsc very racently been 
made. Teeth hare been found bf same 
Fren^ naturtlists having the cheracter ef 
the stak species. From ecumla «d>snaei> 
ment and oomparison with cxistta shalhVi 
teeth, it hea bem computed that thay miid 
have befenged to animals (npan libw mif 
Icwest estiitaf) in ana inatenonaOv anddn 
another data ha langfti. ...v 

AOQW WMITB inoinlll MD 
were made by Mr. Hnmer fbe^a gealM* 
tta<illMta,«taafiHMlitlie tapriglMr 

tare. It hM hmg 

was the artist's intention to HHadbr tali'' 
drawings to Canvass, and to pHhti; n|ta a 
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muoii Itfger scdla thib Um hitbcnreii'^]iee)i 
atteninted/ a panoramic Yieiir of Londoa. 
For toe purpose of exhibiting this in* a 
manner suitable to the subject, and to the 
* magnitude as well as the importance of the 
design, be selected a piece of ground in tlie ' 
Regent*s-park, where he has erected a 
building, with the appropriat|, title of 7%e 
Coliseum* The exterior of th^uilding has 
been for some time finished, and the mure 
important part of the work— ;thc painting— 
has been proceeding with great rapidity. 
Quite enough is already apparent to justify 
the belief that the view will be at once the 
most striking and curious that has ever yet 
been exhibited. At present, the only means 
of ascending is by a temporary apparatus, 
which raises the spectator to the top of the 
building. Suspended there, in something 
like the car of a balloon, only with the more 
comfortable reliance of several stout ropes, 
the view presents itself to great advantage. 
The effect is exactly similar to that pro- 
duced by looking from the top of St. Paul's, 
with this difference — that in the Coliseum 
you may command a constantly clear at- 
mosphere, and are spared the labour of 
iiiouoting the never-ending stairs which 
those who ascend the heights of the metro- 
p< litan church are obliged to tread. The 
effects of light and air are preserved so ad- 
mirably, as to keep up the illusive idea of 
distance iu a manner which is [lerfectly as- 
tonishing. — ^As tile object of the exhibition, 
when completed, will be to give, in the first 
place, an exact notion of uie scene wMich 
this immense city and the surrounding 
countiy present when viewed from the highest 
gallery of St. Paul's, the Panorama can, of 
course, only be well seen from a central po- 
sition near the vaulted ceiling. The projec- 
tor has imented a contrivance for this pur- 
pose, which will not only effcctualTy aocom- 
plish this object, but will be new and pleas- 
ing in an extraordinary degree. The visitors 
enter a cliamber on the floor, or Jerre plaine 
of the building, wl^h will Lc fitted up so as 
to resemble, in snape and character, the 
dome of St. Paul’s. It will be furnished 
with various objects sufficiently amusing to 
excite the curiosity of the company tor a 
few moments. In the mean time, by a 
strong mechanical power, and by a move- 
ment wl^y imperceptible, the spectator 
wiU be raised to a proper elevation for view- 
ing the painting. The novelty and surprise 
which tKn must produce in the minds of 
persons who a few moments before were 
setting in a caniage, or sauntering in the 

g ark, can hardly be imagined, and cannot 
hU to add to the attraction and interest 
which the panorama is, of itself, well calcu- 
lated to excite.— llie gardekis Iw which the 
building is to be lurrounded will be scarcely 
inferior in ingenuity and novelty to that 
®f the exhibition which has just been 
OasTT. Mag. August, 188ff. 
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and Stiente. IfiPl 

described. — The whole 6f the plftB apd eke- 
eutiOD, the drawing, the building, gnd the 
gardens, have been pimnihed by Mr* Hor- 
nor, and he will bo entitle^ bt well to the 
emoluments which may be expected Aom 
this eurious exhibition, as to the reputation 
which it must confer on him. 

Thames Toh1«el. 

At the concluding meeting a| Royal 
tnstlhition, on the Oth of June, an account 
was given of the preseiit state of tins Tun- 
nel. Numerous fine drawings and sections 
were hung up in the lecture-room, and upon 
the table was a model illustrative of erne 
part of the apparatus now in use i and also 
some of the smaller parts of the apparatus 
itself. The principle and proceeding whbh 
have advanced the work to its present state 
were explained from the table by Mr. Farl*- 
day, for Mr. Bmnel. A tower of brick- 
work was first erected upon an iron and 
wooden curb, furntsbed beneath with a out- 
ting edge ; this toWer Xjt cylinder was tied 
together by forty-eight veiticai bolts, half 
iron and half wood, and by thirty-seven ho- 
ri/ontal and imbedded wooden hoops. I'he 
tower was forty feet high, fifty feet externa! 
diameter, three feet thick, required 350,000 
bricks, and 1000 barrels of cement, and 
weighed about 1000 tons. The mode of 
sinking this cylinder was then described, 
first, by removing the short piles on whicli 
it h^ been built, and then by taking away 
the earth from the inside ; and the complete 
command of the tower daring its descent 
explained and illustrated. Being, with the 
exception of seven feet, sunk into the earth, 
it was underpinned for twenty-four feet, and 
then a second smaller cylinder was lowered 
in the same manner, at the bottom of the 
first, for the purpose of a reservoir. This 
was described, as also the manner in which 
this enormous shell of biick-work was com- 
pleted, and was, and is still, presehred from 
injury by the pressure of the surrounding 
earth and water; the whole mass Weighs 
about 3000 tons, and, notwithstanding, is 
buoyant by about 150 tons. The depth 
from the top to the bottom is about eignty 
feet. The advantages of this process of 
sinking the tower consists essentially m dis- 
pensing with a coffer-dam, and the conse- 
quent diminution of expense : in the com- 
paratively small quantity of ground required 
on the surface ; and in the utter absence of 
all interference with the neighbouring 
houses : although lurrounded liy noutes on 
all sides, whhin twenty-five feet, not the 
slightest shake or disturbance has been oc- 
casioned. — ^The horizontal progreM was then 
described, and the peculiar frame-Work by 
which Mr. Brunei maket anfe progreti in 
any kind of ground ifiustxmted m sec- 
tional drawings. The'seethm or the brick- 
work is thirty-six feet six inches, by twenty- 
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one feet tbc inches ; end the secftion of the ciroomstuicee which have not ^ yet oc- 
two ways, each thirteen feet six inches eurred. Every foot advance requires the re* 
wide, by sixtecj^ feet high. The work has moval of forty tons of earth, which has to 
been carried forward ISO feet, the tunnel be replaced by seventeen tons of brick* 
being completed immediately up to the work, and requires 4000 bricks. It is ex- * 
frames. The numerous accidents of ground, pected, that when in full working order, 
and the manner in which they were met three feet will be done per day ; work hav- 
and obviated by the apparatus, were strik- ing been done up to 30 inches per day with 
ingly illustrative of its powers, and the fore- the till noiHincomplete arrangements ; and 
thought of the contriver; and these were as much as 100 tons of earth per day luving 
farther shown in the precautions ready for been sent up for a week together. 
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Royal Effioies at Fontevraud. 

A fully-coloured Print has been publish- 
ed, exhibiting Specimens of Painting on 
the Royal Effigies at Fontevraud, drawn 
and etched by the late Charles Alfred Stot- 
hard, F.S.A. being the last work of that ce- 
lebrated Antique^.'* This highly-finished 
and elaborate Print represents, in Mr. 
Stothard*s happiest manner, the figures of 
Henry ll.<(in two diifereut states of colour- 
ing], his Queen Eleanor, Richard Cceur de 
Lion, and Isabel d'Angouleme, third wife of 
King John. 

Tne following extract from Mrs. C. Sto- 
thard’s well-wiitten <*Tour through Nor- 
mandy," will interest our readers. 

** When Mr. C. Stothaid first visited 
France, during the summer of 1816*, ho 
came direct to Fonteviaud, to ascertain if 
the Royal Effigies of our early Kings, who 
were burled there, yet existed : subjects so 
interesting to English histoiy were worthy 
of the inquiry. He found the Abbey con- 
verted into a prison, and discovered in a 
cellar belonging to it, the Effigies of Henry 
the Second, and his Queen Eleanor of 
Ouienne; Richard the First, and Isabella 
of Angouleme, the Queen of John. The 
Chapel where the figuies were placed be- 
fore the Revolution had been entirely de- 
stroyed; and these valuable Effigies, then 
removed to the cellar, were subject to con- 
tinual mutilation from the prisoners, wlio 
came twice in every day to draw water from 
a wall. It appeared they had sustained some 
recent injury, as Mr. Stothard found several 
broken fragments scattered around. He made 
drawings of the figures, and upon his return 
to England, represented to our Government 
the propriety .nf securing such interesting 
jnanorialf firom farther destruction. It was 
deemed advisable, if such a plan could be 
accomplished, to gain possession of them, 
that they a^bt be placed with, the rest of 
our Royal Effigies la Weatminiter Abbey. 
The j^lish Governinent failed iu this, 
from the af&ir having passed through too 

t channel : it is probable, that had ^ 
ktion been made in the first in- 
the Prince Regent to Louis the 
it would have proved successful ; 
fortunate that tue application was 
in this manner, as it has served 
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the purpose of securing these remains from 
total destruction." 

In the print now presented to the public, 
Mr. Stethard has given ‘‘Specimens’* of 
the Painting of these Effigies, he having by 
a most careful and minute investi^tion, 
been able to discover under the surfece of 
the second painting, on the figure of King 
Henry, the colours and ornaments of tiie 
first, and to restore them in his drawing 
with that accuracy which he wU ever so 
scrupulous to observe. He his' therefore 
given two representations of the Effigy of 
Henry, exhibiting the first and second bril- 
liant decoration l^stowed on it. 

The following remarks are extracted from 
the 8th No. of “ The Monumental Effigies 
c»f Great Britain wherein Mr. C. Sto- 
ihard observes : 

These Effigies, considering their age 
and the vicissitudes they have undergone, 
are in excellent preservation ; they have all 
been painted and gilt three or four times ; 
and from the style Of the last paiutii^, it is 
piobable it was executed when the Effigies 
were removed from their original station In 
the Choir by Jeanne Baptiste de Bourbon, 
natural daughter of Henry the Fourth, iu 
16*38, who at the same time erected a tomb 
to contain the whole of them.i' 

“ Henry, 2d son of Geoffrey Plantageuet, 
Earl of Anjou and Maine, and of the Em- 
press Matilda, died at tfee Castle of Chi non 
near Fontevraud, in October 118.9, In the 
57tb year of his age, and SSth of his reign. 
A modern French writer, who states as his 
authorities MSS. preserved in the Ecclesias- 
tical Archives, says, ^ the bo^ of the un- 
fortunate monarch, vested in Royal Habits, 
the crown of gold on his head, and the 
sceptre in his hand, was placed on a bier 
richlv ornamented, and borne in great state 
to the celebrated Abbey of Fontevraud, 
which bo had chosen as tne place of his in- 
terment, and there set in tne nave of the 
great church, where he was buried. This 
account agrees with that given by Matthew 
Paris, who says, * But on* the morrow until 
he should be carried to lie buried, he was 

* See this work reviewed xav. ii. p. 46 . 

t This tomb Is engraved In Saudford, 
Rapin, Ac. * ^ 
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artmyed in the royal ineeetmentB, havii^ a 
golden crown upon the head, and glorei on 
the hands, boots wrought with gold on the 
feet, and spurs ; a grealt ring nu the finger, 
firifl a sceptre in the hand, and girt with a 
sword, he lay with his face uncovered/— 
From these accounts it appears the of 
Henry was literally a representation of the 
deceased King, the right Irald which is 
broken still contains a portion of the sceptre, 
the character of the race Is strongly marked 
by high cheek bones and projecting lips and 
chin, the beard is painted and pencilled like 
a roiniatura to represent it as close shaven. 
The gloves have jewels in the centre of the 
hands, the mark of Royalty. — ^The whole is 
executed in freestone, painted and gilt.** 
The Epitaph of Henry was as follows : 
Rex Henricus eram, mihi plurima regna 
siibegi, 

Multiplioique modo, Duxque Comesque fui. 
Cui satis ad votum non essent omnia terras 
Climata, terra modo sufficit octo pedum. 
Qui legis haec, pensadiscirimina mortis, et in 
me 

Humanum speculum condltlonis habe, 
Sufficit hic tumulus, cui non suffecerat orbis. 
Res brevis ampla mihi cui fuit ampla 
brevis." 


from Au^tua to Coustantius Chlorus* It 
is surprising that soma of these monarchs 
found time to order so great a numher .of 
medals to be struck through the whole eX 7 
tent of their empire. The very short reign 
of Galba must nave been almoat unknown 
in several provinces; yet Egypt dedicated 
several medals to him. M. de S. Quiotino*s 
second article is a dissertation on a colpssal 
statue which adorns the Egyptiaq Museum. 
He established, with tolerable probability, 
that the personage represented by it is Osi- 
roandias, who reigned o^er Egypt above two 
thousand years b^ore our mra. In his third 
article, the subject of which is an inscrip- 
tion in two languages on a mummy, in ex- 
cellent preservation, he communicates much 
new information with regard to the inter- 
pretation of Egyptian writings. Professor 
Gazzera has a paper in the same number, 
in which, applying the discoveries of M. 
Champollion, jun. to some of the luero*- 
glyphic monuments in the Egyptian Mu- 
seum, he there unveils the character of 
Sesostris, which is in no way unworthy of 
his reputation. This paper will be read 
with great interest by the lovers of Egyptian 
antiquities, and will, in all probability, tend 
to the multiplication of similar researches. 


Eleanor of Guienne, daughter of William 
.')th Duke of Normandy, and wife first of 
Louis the 7th king of France, from whom 
she was divorced, and afterwards of Henry 
2d of England, died A.D. 1204: she was 
buried near her husband; and her son Rich- 
ard, at Fontevraud. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, who died before 
Clialuz, A.D. 1109, by his own desire was 
also interred near Henry iu the Abbey of 
Fontevraud. His Epitaph was as follows, 
allusive to his exploits in war : 

Scribitur hoc turaulo, Rex auree, laus tua, 
tota 

. Aurea, materloe conveniente note. 

Laus tua priina fuit Siculi, Cyprus altera, 
Dromo 

Tertia, Carvana ^arta, snprema Joppe. 
Suppressi Siculi, Cyprus pessuadata, Dromo 

Mersus, Carvana capta, retenta Joppe.** 

Isabella of Angouleine, the wife of King 
John of England, survived that monarch, 
and was after her decease in France buried 
in the Abbey of Fontevraud, by order of her 
son Henry the Third of England. 

Tlie heart of Henry 111 . was delivered to 
the Abbess of Fontevraud 20 years after hia 
death, to be buried there, by his son Edw. 1. 

Eoy^tiaw Antiquities. 

In a late number of the proceedings of the 
the Danish Society for the cultivation of 
Scandinavian Literature, are some interest- 
ing papers on Egyptian antiquities. The 
Egyptian Museum furnishes M. de S* 
Quintino*' with subjects fur three articles. 
The first is a description of the Alex- 
andrian medals of the Roman Emperors, 


Roman Antiquities. 

Besides a handsome shield which was 
lately discovered in the bed of the Withnin, 
in Essex, a vast numher of swords and other 
antique remains have come to light. A 
short stabbing sword, evidently Roman, has 
an inscription upon the blade which will afford 
a subject for the ingenuity of the learned in 
antiquarian lure. The sword is a straight 
two-edged blade, with a long tapering point 
along the rib or centre line of the blade ; on 
a surface somewhat flatted are letters, 
which, corroding in the metal, are legible 
enough to be discerned, and as follows, read- 
ing from the hilt to the point : — ndkokch- 
MDNCHTKORYD. All the letters resemble 
the ordinary Roman capitals in present use, 
except the eighth, which is M reversed. 

Northern Antiquities. 

M. SiOborg, of Stockholm, a member of 
several learned societies, has published a 
very interesting quarto volume, with plates, 
on Swedish and Norwegian Antiquities. 
They are divided into seven distinct classes : 
1 . Public manuscripts and acts, such as the 
Eddas, the Sagas, and other ancient poems, 
general and local laws, political and religious 
statutes, diplomas, and other writings of 
importance. 2. Runic and Gothic inscrip- 
tions, belonging hot only to the timet of 
paganism, but to the first ages which fol- 
lowed the introduction of Christifmity into 
the north. 3. Images and figures used in 
Pagan and Christian worship, amulets snd 
eirblems, instruments for sorcery tod other 
purposes. 4. Ruins. 5. Moneys and Coins. 
3. Utensils, arms, jewels, and other objects 
of Inxury. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


To Sir Georoe Beaumont, Bart. 
his ^lendid CofUrUn^ion qf Pictures to 
the National OaUery, 

By John Taxloe, Esq, 
jgEABMONT, descendid from the ekssic 

Of him whota worifct In Soenie annals shine, 
From him who flourishM in that honour’d 
age 

When SHAXmARBfOse to di«ify theStage ; 
Beaumont, a stronger title thou may*st 
claim [name ( 

Than thy great Sire’s possessions * and his 
In thee is frrand hereditary force, 

Tho’ now thy genius takes another course. 
He to poetic heights with vigour rose. 

As erst hu pen, thy potent pencil glows. 

Oh 1 that the Canvas could with eqmJ pow’r. 
Its hues retain, and with the Drama tow*r. 
Then future times thy kindred skill would 
trace. 

Thy lineal energjs thy lineal grace. 

But since dull Time will cast an envious 
shade. 

And all thy vivid tints are doom’d to fade, 
Could hut thy virtues with thy name de- 
scend. 

Thy high repute with ev’ry living friend. 
Then ages hence woufd in thy conduct find 
The Gentleman in manners and in mind. 
Mot the smooth System Stanhofb’s f rules 
depail. 

To spread o’er vicious arms a specious veil. 
But nobler feelings that a mien displi^, 
Like the mild radiance of benignant May. 
Yet of thy merits one will Hist'ry tell, 

And Time will let it on her records dwell ; 
Thy patriot bounty, adding to the store 
Of graphic treasures, tliat our Realm may 
soar 

In all that Peace can raise of graceful charms, 
As in the blaze of her triumphant arms ; 

So Arts shall ripen, so shall Taste refine, 
And Britain’s George, like Rome’s Au- 
gustus shine. 

RETIREMENT. 

By 4he Author of << Massenburg** 
^HERE is no cloud upon the eveoiog sky, 
^ Yet R toft veil upon the light is shed. 
That iEitet>ftiiT forms to Panels eye. 

And, mdlow’d with a parting stream of 
red. 

Takes the domain firom cold reality, 

And givea to Fanoy'all the sov’reigoty 

Sir George Beaumont inherits an es- 
BMiat belonged to his dranuaic ancestor, 
iln^sterfield’s Letters. 


A gentle breeze Is fioatlng, like the sigh 
Which hope’s fruition breathes when man 
confesses, ** [blesses. 

That when denying most, then most Heav’n 
And yet I am not solitary ; here 

Are tracet of the busy works of man-* 
The fragrant harvest of the early year 
Lies ]^iliow’d all around me on the plain ; 
And, peering from amidst umbrageous trees, 
Some lowly roofs I interspersed can trace. 
Where, in my •• mind’s eye,” taught by 
Fancy, sees 

The’eheeiful labourer and healthful race 
Round the same board from difering la- 
bours come. 

Partaking all the joys.and ease of home. 

Oh ! hallowed be the resting-place on earth 
Of humble industry and honest worth ( 

And yet more distant lies the City’s pride, 
With all its hollow vanity and wiles. 
Where varying passions man from man di- 
vide; 

And treachery luiks beneath the fairest 
guiles ; [smiles. 

And lovers cheat their mistresses witli 
And inwardly their easy faith deride * 

Still be it distant with its noise and care, 
While I the peace of these fair regions share ; 
Not banish’d in a misanthropic mood. 

To shore the desert with the forest brood — 
This is Retirement, but not Solitude. 

— ’ 

LINES ON BLENHElM.f 
By the Rev, Dr. John Kino, Rector qf 
Chelsea, Wriilen m 1 7 1 5. 

pAKENT of Arts, whose skilful hands 
first taught 

The tow’ring pile to rise, and from the plan 
With fair proportion, Architect divine, 
Minerva! to thee, to my advent’rous lyre 
Assistant, I invoke, that mean to sing 
Blenbemia, monument of British fame. 

Thy glorious work, for thou the lofty tttwers 
Didst to bis virtue raise, whom oft thy shield. 
In peril guarded, and thy wisdom steer’d 
Through all the storms of War. Thee, too 
IcaU 

Thalia, sylvan muse, who Joy’st to rove 
Along the shady paths and verdant bowers 
Of Woodstock’s nappy grove, there tuning 
sweet 

Thy rural pipe, while all the Dryad train 
Attentive listen, let thy warbling song 
Paint with melodious praise the pleasing 
scene, 

X Taken from Dr. King’s unpublished 
MSS. and intended for insertion in tlie new 
Edition of the ** Histoiy of Chelsea,'^ now 
preparing for the press. 
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And equal thete to Pindar** honour’d 
shade** - . . • * i 

When Enrope* freed, oofafes* d the saving 
powV [him forth. 

Of Marlborough’* hand. Drltain, who sent 
Chief of confederate hostp, to fight the 
cause 

Of Lit^rty and Justice, grateful ml* d 
'I'hi* Palace, sapred to herlftader’s fame, 

A trophy of success with spoils adorn’d 
Of conquer’d towns, and glorying in the 
names 

Of tliat auspicious field where Churchifi’a 
Vanquish’d the might of Gallia, and ebas* 
tia’d 

Rcbel-Bavar— Majestic in It* stren^h 
Stands the proud dome, and speaks its great 
design 

Founded on Victory. Th’ astonish’d mind 
Contemplates it with awe and fearful joy ! 


Lay OF THE Imprisoned Mariner. 

By U. Jesson, Esq, 

l^RAPT in dark dungeon’s vaulted gloom 
Death were to me a happier doom, 

A dear release from ills that wait 
The victim of a deadlier fate, 

I ask for light — one lingering ray 
Steals thro’ the cold, and grated way— 

I ask for love — the clanking chain 
Chills the wiki rapture of my strain — 

These limbs are fettered to the stone, 
Which many a captive wretch hath known ; 
This heart is bounding o’er the seas 
That quiver in the curling breeze. 

Or, true to Memory, wanders o’er 
The pirie-capt height, the wave-worn shore. 
Where lovely Ellen’s gentle hand 
Was clasped on the moonlight strand. 

And still, her form, at times, will throw 
A gleam of light to mock my woe— 

'J'hqse lovely features shewing fair 
'File aspect of a child of air, 

Far-wendiog from some islet grove 
To mix with mine her tears of love, 

Then turning to the pillar’d stone, 

1 sigh that Tam all alone. 

And wlien this spirit breathes a player 
Thou ne’er may’st meet such cold despair— 
Glances a soft and shadowy eye^ 

O’er my straw- pallet, sweetly nigh— 

Such 08 , of late, was wont to shine 
When thy dear glance was bent on mine 
Bright blue waves were dancing nigh— 
Love below— and light on high. 

Methinks, I see her snowy hand 
Still waved on the silver strand ; ^ 

As bounding o’er the waters blue 
She wooed me with her last adieu • 
i>sar absent Girl ! and can it be 
That I should thus be lost to thee— 

Lost, lost to thee-p-to love— to all 
That binds the heart witli Beauty’s thrall ? 


What, though the hand of mde Misobaooe 
Hath ornth'fi ipe lu Life’s frolic dance ? 
What, tho* the world, lienceFurth, must be 
A dreary prison-house to me ? 

Still to the fairy form 1 cling 
Of youthful Love’s imagining— 

Still, with devotion, turn to thee. 

Sweet star of mj eaptiviiy* 

August 14 , 

ON MISS BOyCE SINGING. 

By Air. Waxb. 

WHEN first on Stella’s ohatnis 1 gaz’iW* 
Admiring every part, 

Eaoli feature tome new wonder mis'd, 

But still J kept my heart. * 1 ^ 

No eager looks desire betray’d, 

No sighs confess’d a fiame, 

In vain the harmless lightning play'd, 

I felt myself the same. 

But when her tuneful voice I heard. 

How sudden was tlie smart ! 

Eaoh killing sound new love convey’d. 

And ev’ry word a dart. 

In vain we hope to ’scape the Fair, 

Whose charms excel like thine ; 

Ulysses ’self, had he been there, 

Had met a fete like mine. 

Unmov’d, ’tis true, he once withstood 
The charms of Musick's voice } 

^ et he but lieard a syicn sing, 

Alas ! I heard a Boyce. 

Verses Occasioned by the Foreooino. 

By the ceUl^ated Mas Carter. 
'^^HEN unmov’d as a Stoic cool Damon 
first gaz’d 

On the l>eautifiil Laura, his wonder was rais’d ; 
As a Kysbrack would Venusf he view’d ev’ry 
]}Rrt, [with his heart. 

Own’d the Goddess, and cslmly walk’d off 

With Philosophy arm’d, all her charms he 
defies, [her eyes ; 

Uutouch’d by the lightning that flash’d feom 
No look show’d desire, and no sighs own'd a 
flame, [same. 

But like the Queen’s motto he still was the 

But her voice when he heard. Lord ! how 
sudden the smart ! 

Each sound brought new love, and each 
word bore a dart. 

Thus the swain who would ehalleuge wit 
and beauty so long, 

At last. Amoroso, was cai^ht by a song. 
Ah ! Laura, thy conquest believe not too 
sure, [to eure, 

For the wounds that are slight are most easy 
Aod from Galen to Mead m physiciani still 
hold 

That Love caught by a voice may be cur'cl 
by a cold. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Count de Montlotior liu publiihad 
a deauDciation agunit the Jeauiti, and 
th« pxiettily ancroaclimenta which have 
lately taken place in Fnuice. The publica- 
tion haa become a sul^t of ooniiderable 
attention thfoughout Europe. M. de 
Montloaier ia one of the old nobility of 
France, who bat taken a violent antipathy 
to^the Jesuits, , while he profettet the 
Btmngest attachment to the family of the 
Bourbons, and generally to Royalist prin- 
ciples. He considers the encroachments of 
the priests as inimical to the kingly power. 
A private communication states that there 
is a good deal of excitement on account of 
the publication of the Count de Montlosier, 
particularly as the King is said to have 
expressed himself with great bitterness 
against the members of the Bar who ad- 
vised the Count’s denunciation of the 
Jesuits. The manifestations of feeling in 
the coffee-houses aud other places of public 
resort, are decidedly hostile to the Jesuits, 
and those by whom they are protected. 
Violent songs upon the Jesuits have been 
profusely distribiited ; and in some in- 
stances they have been sung openly in the 
streets. 

It is a favourite object with the present 
King of France to establish a navigable 
communication between Paris and the sea, 
and a proposal has been made to construct 
a canal on the right bank of the Seine from 
Havre to Gauville, to follow the bed of the 
river from Gauirille to Rouen, and from 
Rouen to Paris to run a canal, on which- 
ever side of the river may be most conve- 
nient. *The proposed canals to be 65.61 8 
feet broad at the bottom, 144 .86 at the 
top, and 19.685 feet deep. These dimen- 
sions would allow not' only large merchant 
ships, but frigates of 18 guns, to come up 
to the French capital. The ^stance from 
Paris to Havre, which at present is SS9.91 
miles, would by this plan be reduced to less 
than 1 80.S. The total expense is estimated 

10,458,338 pounds sterling. 

The French frigate Thetis and the Espe- 
yance corvette, commanded by Baron Bou- 
gainville and M Ducamper, have arrived at 
Brest, after a voy^e of «8 months. The 
Thetis sailed from Brest, 8d March, 1834, 
and joined the Esperance, on the 19th of 
May following, in the luurbour of Bourbon. 
M. de Bougainville witnessed at Macao the 
burping of the ftonvent of St^ Claire, tbe 
mma of which were sO' earnest in remaining 
ftttliftil to ^eir vows that one of them was 


burnt : and in order to save theotliers from 
the same ftte, the priest of a geighhouring 
parish was oUiged to seize, in their pre- 
senee, an image of the Virgin, and to call 
on them in the name of the Virgin to follow 
him. In Coohin China the Emperor earned 
the French Captains to ba assured that the 
French commerce should always be fa- 
voured in his dominions. In the beginning 
of March, 1835, the vessels discovered in 
the Anambus a magnificent basin, to which 
M. de Bougainville gave the^name of Cler- 
mont Tonnerre. On tbe 1st of July they, 
anchored at Sydney, in New Holland ) and 
in an excursion which the two Captains 
made with the Governor, Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, they discovered a cataract, the ftll of 
which is 1 ,500 feet, to which Sir 'I'homas 
had the politeness to give the name of 
Bougainville. The French officers were 
also indebted to his icomplaisance for being 
able to erect a monument to the immortal 
La Perpuse on the sea-shore, on the spot 
where the illustrious navigator was en- 
camped in the last place where it is known 
of his having stopped. 

A trial of a very singular kind (says a 
letter from Paris, dated July 30) is at this 
moment exciting great interest among our 
men of letters and science. M. Leraonfey, 
a member of the French Academy, leaving 
a great fortune, and some manuscripts, sup- 
posed to be very interesting, died lately. 
This Academician was a roan of a very par- 
ticular character. He was the most civil 
and complaisant person in the world. In 
consequence of his flexibility, he became 
connected with all our different Govern- 
ments, and he accepted every place that 
was offered him, not excepting that of 
Censor of the Journals and Dramatic Com- 
positions. But if he was ready to l)end any 
way 08 B courtier, as a writer ho wot re- 
markable for his inflexibility. We are in- 
debted to him for a sketch of the reign of 
Louis XIV., which, though the strongest 
thing ever written on that reign, lie pub- 
lished since the restoration. In his cha- 
racter of courtier he had been entrusted by 
the Government with a mat number m 
state documents. Jn his cwacterof author 
he made use of those documents fo compose 
the Hisiomqf the Reipi of Louis XK This 
history, wnich is written with a boldness 
and impartiality worthy of Tacitus, was 
finished some years* ago, but he did not 
publish it, because he^ wished to end his 
days in peace, and as some of the most dis- 
tinguished fiimilies of tbe present day are 
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exhibited «• perfonnbg mikmous partsj he 
wu afnid thet the pubTici^ioi^ wo^iU expote 
him to some penecittion. lieeth lorpiiied 
him in his caner, peyine his court as puV 
licly to the great, and in nis cabinet judging 
them with the inte^ity of^a magiMrate and 
the talent of a philosopher. Having no 
heir excepting a siateri who jreaides at 
Lyons, the seals were placed on his pro- 
perty, and partioulaiiy qa his papers. 
When the time came for d^vering Aw n 
to the heir, the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs came forward, and required that the 
documents belonging to .the archives, and 
^the copies or exj^racts made from them, 
should be handed over to h^. This was, 
in other words, requiring Ast the manu- 
script of the history of Louis XV. should be 
surrendered, os it is certain that that ma- 
nuscript must contain extracts from tlie 
documents which had been in the poesession 
of the author. M. Leniontey*s heir ofFered 
to deliver up all the drlginal documental- 
lunging to the archives, but she refused to 
give up the manuscript written by her 
brother. The Tribun^ of First Instance 
decided in favour of the Minister's demand. 
An appeal from the jqdgment of that Tri- 
bunal was brought before the Royal Court 
on the 28th of July, and the hearing was 
postponed. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Lisbon papers contain a Royal de- 
cree, dated 27tii April, at Rio Janeiro, 
granting an amnesty to all such Portuguese 
as may have been imprisoned, prosecuted, 
or exiled, for political opinions, and pardon- 
ing, besides, all crimes, for which no 
greater punishment than 8. years condemna- 
tion to the galleys had been awarded ; and, 
likewise, all crimes where not more than 
three years of the sentence remained to be 
completed at the issuing of the decree. 
Means have been adopted for giving full 
effect to this judicious measure. An official 
note from Oporto, of the 22d July, stetes, 
that, from the prompt and decisive measures 
adopted against the enemies of the State, 
tranquillity reipauis undisturbed. 

ITALY. 

Whether Rome can continue to be a 
school for the cultivation of the fine arts, 
seems to be becoming every day more pro- 
blematical. The Pope and a new sect of 
purists have begun a orusade against all nu- 
dities in fottlpture and painting. Vehiises 
must no# be decently attired in shoes, 
stockings, petticoato, and high |)odies ; and 
the chaste Diana (the huntress) must cover 
herself all over with a cloak. Cupids are 
condemned to drawers at least : Apollo to 
Aothing under hyssar trousers; and the 
Graces, Muses, et %oc genua omTte, are re- 
oommend^ to appear in Court dresses. 
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^ GERMANY. 

l^ree fauiidnd and ainety-otM bdMnetters 
met at the last Easter fair at Leipilo ; and 
two thousand three hundred and Mvanty- 
four new works, written in German or m 
the ancient languages, sufficiently proved 
the prodigious activi^ with which ilie sci- 
ences are cultivated, t’n these must be 
added atlases, romances, dramatic pieces, 
mnsical oompositiontj|^&c. matiiigthe w^le 
number amount to two thoHiiod seven hun- 
dred and fbrty-nine. Among the tnoCI w- 
mavkable philologica! publieatkms wave the 
Analecta Literaria of the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Husekke ; Hermann's Treaitites ; 
Observations by the same learned writer on 
the Greek InCbriptions published by Bdekh; 
Siivem's ^Remarks on the Clouds of Aris- 
topypes; Wullner's Treatise on the Epic 
Cycle ; that of Monk on Pomponius, Ac. 
Of^e archeological works, Gerhard's Col- 
lection of Antiquities ; a Treatise by Keie- 
gaiten on the Egyptian Papyrus ; and an- 
o^er Igr F'ranck on the Philosophy and 
Literalate of the Hindoos, — were the most 
diitingulthad. The other sciences also 
received numerous valuable contributions. 

A society has just been established ate 
Dresden, under the protection and patroii- 
aM of the principal persons in the kingdom 
of Saxony, the object of ^hich will be to 
search fur monuments of architecture, and 
of the arts of imitation (such at the ancient 
painters and scnlpton produced with the 
mitst various materura, on vases, iroplc- 
nients, &c.) to preserve them ; and, filially, 
to describe and explain them, in works to 
be published for that purpose. Prince Fre- 
deric is the president, and Prince John the 
viw-president of this society, to which the 
King of Saxony has granted a place ffir its 
sittings, and a considerable sum of money. 

DENMARK. 

In the early part of the present year there 
was an Exhibition at the Palace of the Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts at Copenhagen, of 
the works of the professors, the associates, 
and the students. The catalogue contained 
930 articles, of which 143 wore pictures 
painted by 53 artists. Eleven architects 
furnished 13 drawings relative to their art. 
Three engravers sent each one plate. There 
were, besides, four litbqerapliic perform- 
ances, and .four medals. But what rendered 
this exhibition remarkable was the articles 
of sculpture, in number 51, furnished by 
eight sculptors. The celebrated Thprwald- 
sen himself contributed 41 works, statue! 
as well as basso-relievos, of which 13 were 
in marble, the others in plaster. 

RUSSIA. 

A Ipng report of the Commiiiiiai of In- 
quiry estoblished at St.P4terribu^, in ooo- 
Mquence of the ooafjph«gy of tlm f 6th of 
December, l88&,hM beti publbhed. From 
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lliii it appeart) tliit a ilnmberof oficen 
who Mid MrTod in Fmco and iSermany* 
and others who ^had imbibed some crude 
notions of Ufaerty* bad formed secret so- 
cieties in different parts of the empire) for 
the purpose either of establbhing a consti- 
tutional monarchy or a republic. The 
minciral ohaiacters were— Alexander Nikita> 
l^rgyMoufavieff) Prince Tronsbetsky Non- 
kiff (formerly director of the office of Go> 
vemor General of Russia Proper* and since 
dead)) Michael Louniine) besides a great 
number of minor characters. A society, 
called the ** Union of Safety* or the true 
and foithful sons of the country*'* was 
formed soon after the return of the Russian 
armies from Fiance and Gerhiany, in 1814 
and 1815* and a number of bran^ societies 
was establuhed in different parts of the 
country at different periods. According to 
the report there seems to have been little 
union among the princljutl leaders* and 
nothing like a concerted plan* or rational 
system of liberty adopted. Some proposed 
a republic— some a constitutional monarchy 
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•—some wished to assassinate the Em^rot 
Alexander* and put tlie Empress Elizabeth 
on the throne 1 At one of their meetings* 
a proposal was made to cast lots wlio should 
assassinate the Emperor* when a man of 
the name of Yakouchine offered himself 
voluntarily as the assassin. The report gives 
a minute description of the organization of 
the different societies. 

The following is the result of the sen- 
tences pronounced in the affair of tiie con- 
spirators at St. Petersburg. Tliirty-six 
have been sentenced to death — five only 
have suffered an ignominious death— they 
have been hanged. It is above sixty years 
since this pumshment had been inflicted in 
Russia. 'The sentences of the others have 
been commuted. Most of them have been 
condemned to labour in the mines. 

In the seven Russian Universities there 
are at present 3000 students* 220 profes- 
sors* lecturers* 8ic. The students are or- 
ganized in almost a military manner* wear 
an uniform* and are under a very strict sii- 
perintendance. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Foreign Occurrences. 


IRELAND. 

Wu regret to state that the must unpa- 
ralleled distress prevails in Dublin and its 
environs; and* what is still more to he 
deplored, it is accoinpanied by fever and 
other maladies usually attendant on i^ant 
and deprivations. Typhus fever has been 
raging in various |iarts of the city* and to 
prevent its ravages as much as possible, the 
government has given directions for the 
erection of camps in the open fields* as 
places of refuge for the numbers who are 
destitute. The vast influx of labourers 
daily from the interior of England, who 
have been employed during the harvest, has 
tended to increase the cnlomity. In the 
South of Ireland the most gloomy aspect 
presents itself. The ciops, generally 
speaking* have frilled. The potato crop, 
which mrms the principal food of the popu- 
lation* has frilled* upon the most accurate 
calculation* more than one half, Tlic 
almost unexampled intensity and continuity 
of the heat during the summer, has produ- 
ced the same ruinous effects with respect to 
the potato crop in every part of Ireland. 
Nothing could be more distressing* in pass- 
ing through the Southern district or this 
country* says a recent traveller* than to 
observe tlie d^ected state of the unhappy 
^eaMtttiy* inspecting betimes the blignt 



and ruin of that crop upon which the hopes 
of sustenance depended. Next to tlie po- 
tatoes* the hay has been most deficient — 
hay* it is supposed, will be three times 
dearer the ensuing year than it has been for 
a considerable time past. The oats are 
very bad so bod, indeed, and so stunted, 
that instead of being reaped in the usual 
way* the people are obliged to pull them 
vp out of the ground by the hand. Tlie 
wmat, the most inoportant of all cropi in a 
corn country* is* upon the whole* tliriving 
and productive in Ireland ; hut wheat is 
only consumed by the rich in Ireland. 

Irish Bigotry. 

The following details of an annual scene 
of superstition exhibited at Ariiiore, in 
the county of Waterford* betray all those 
features of ignorance* frinaticisiu, and 
bigotry* which have for ages degraded 
the fairest portions of Europe, wherever 
the petrifying breath of Popery has ex- 
tended its baneful influence. The hea*- 
then gods of antiquity never received mure 
blind adoration from their besotted devo- 
tees* than is paid to papal saints by the 
Irish Catholics. 

The 24th of July being the day appointed 
by the Roman Catholic Church on which 
honor is publicly pud to the roelhory of St. 
Deolaii* the tutelar sain^ of that district** 


his History of Waterford* says that the parish of Ardmore wu anciently 
consequence* the fiivourite retreat of St. Declan* the friend and companion 
According to tradition, Ardmore was an episcopal see, established in the 
St. Dedan* whoie fame and sanctity are stiU venerated here. St. Declan 
eoun^i and wae of the fomily of the Desii 



Domesiit 

several thoustad pereons of all ages and 
sexes assembled upon this occasion* The 
greater jiait of the extensive strand, which 
'forms the western side of Ardmore ]3ay, 
was literally covered with a dense mass of 
people. Tents and stonds for the sale of 
whisky, &c. &c. were placed in parallel rows 
along the ^hure ; the whole at a distance 
bore the appearance of a vast encampment. 
Each tent had its green ensign waving upon 
high, bearing some patriotic motto. One 
of large dimensions, which floated in the 
breeze fur above the others, exhibited the 
word — FiHiers Stuart for ever. At nn early 
hour in the day, those whom a religious 
feeling had drawn to the spot commenced 
their devotional exercises (in a state of half 
nudity) hy passing uuder the holy rock of 
St. Declan. — The male part of the assem- 
blage clad in trousers and shirts, or in 
shirts alone ; the female, in petticoats pinned 
above the knees, and some of the more de- 
vout in chemises only, performed for their 
souls* sake this religious ceremony. Two 
hundred and ninety persons of both sexes 
thus prepared, knelt at one time indiscfi- 
inlnately around the stone, and passed sepa- 
rately uuder it to the otlier side. Tills was 
not cfTected without considerable pain and 
difliculty, owing to tlie nurruwncbS of the 
passage, and the sharpness of the rocks 
within. Strctclied at full length on the 
giound, on the face and stomach, each de- 
votee moved forward, as if in the act of 
swimming, and thus squeezed or dragged 
tliemselvcs through. Both sexes weic 
obliged to submit to this humiliating mode 
of proceeding. Naked legs and other limbs 
were unavoidably exhibited, and thrown into 
attitudes differing only in a degree of inde- 
cency, as the corpulence of the sufferer 
caused, in the passing, exertions mure or 
less violent. Upwards of eleven hundred 
persons were observed to go through this 
ceremony in the course of the day. A re- 
verend gentleman who stood by part of the 
time was heard to exclaim, ** O, great is 
their faith.*' Several of their reverences 
passed and re-passed to and from the chapel 
clohc hy the holy rock, during the day. 

This olj( ct of so great veneration (says 
the Haierfoid AJail) is lelieved to be holy, 
and to be endued with miraculous powers, 
it Is said to have beer wafted from Rome 
upon the surface of the ocean, at the period 
of St. Declau's founding his church at Ard- 
more, and to have borne on its top a large 
bell for the church tower, and also vestments 
for the saint himself. 

At a short distance from this sacred me- 
morial, on « cliff overhauging the sea, is 
the well of the saint. Thither the crowds 
repair, the devotkms at the rock being ended. 
Having drank plentifully of its water, they 
wash weir lep and feet in the streain that 
issues from it, and telling their beads, 
Gent. Mao. August, 1826 . 
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sprinkle themselves and their neighbours 
with the sanctified liquid. Tliese perform- 
ances over, the grave of the patron saint is 
then resorted to. Hundreds at a , time 
crowded around it, and crushed and trampled 
one another in their esgerness to obtain a 
handful of the earth which is believed to 
cover the mortal semaius of Dcclan. A 
woman stood breast high in the grave, and 
served out a small portion oftts clay to each 
person requiring it, from whom iu return 
she received a penny or halfpenny for the 
love of the saint. In the course of time the 
abode of the saint has sunk to the d<'pth of 
nearly four feet, its clay having been scooiied 
away by the Anger nails of the pious Catlio- 
lics. A human skull of large dimensions 
was placed at the head of the tomb, before 
which the people bowed, believing it to be 
the identical skull of their tutelar saint, who 
that day was present to look upon their devo- 
tions, and who would, upon his return to the 
mansions of bliss, intercede at the throne of 
grace for all such as did him honour. This 
visit to St. Declan's grave completed the 
devotional exercises of a day, held Iu greater 
honour than the Sabbath l^y all those who 
venerate the saint's name, and worship at 
his shrine. Nevertheless, the sanctity of a 
day, marked even hy the most humiliating 
exercises of devotion, did not prevent its 
night being passed in riot and debaiiohery. 
The tents, which, throughout the day, the 
duties owing to the patron saint had caused 
to be empty, as evening closed became 
thronged with the devotionaiists of the 
morning, and resounded till doy-hreak with 
the oaths of the hlasplieiner and the shouts 
of the drunkard. 



INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 

A cavern of very extensive area was lately 
discovered at Braihley, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds. It is a sort of 
labyrinth within. The sides of it consist* 
in some places, of a rough mason work sort 
of wall, hy which the rocky roof is up- 
held. Ehewhere the roof is Supported hy a 
great number of pillars. No clay or water 
has been found at the bottom of the cavern ; 
but there is, on the floor, a good quantity 
of bones. The cavern is supposed, by some 
of those on the spot, to have been only a 
sort of subterraneous delf or stone quarry, 
and the bones in it are the bones of the 
horses tliat were employed in drawing out 
the stone. The cavern is, however, re- 
garded as of some antiauity. An ingenioua 
person at Bramley, wno has been over it, 
supposes it to occupy, subterraneoutly, an 
area of about two acres. In many piMes, 
the height of the roof above the floor is 
about two yards i in others, where there 
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s'^ems to have been an accumulation of 
earth, its height is scarcely one yard. The 
depth, from the surface above to the flooi 
of tlie cavern, is mostly about seventeen 
yards. 

Incredible as it may appear (says the 
Bath « numerous gang of rob- 

bers has existed at JVitkwar^ in Somerset- 
shire for more than seven years; during 
which period, although they have been the 
terror of the neighbourhood, and have ex- 
tended their depredations over an extensive 
tract of country, they have contrived to 
elude the prying eye of justice. In conse- 
quence, however, of some suspicious cir- 
cumstances, the police were induced to pay 
a visit to Yate Common, where they took 
into custody an old man of the name of 
Mills, his wife, and their four sons; and 
immediately after their apprehension, these 
persons disclosed the history of the law- 
less community with which they were con- 
nected. The whole gaug is supposed to 
have amounted to 40 or 50, of which num- 
ber thirty-one men and women have been 
apprehended. It appears, that, connected 
with a kitchen in old Mills's house, these 
bandits had constructed a cave or store- 
house, the entrance to which was behind 
the fire-place, wliere the soot and a large 
pot effectually prevented the slightest sus- 


picion ; and in this cave the officers found 
SO sides of bacon, quantities of cloth, wheat, 
barley, oats, malt, cheese, 3 bedsteads, and 
50/. chiefly in half-crown pieces. Among 
the prisoners is a parish clerk; and a re- 
spectable shopkeeper, at Wootton-undcr- 
Kdge, stands charged with having been em- 
ployed in the purchase and sale of the, stolen 
property. 

July 35. A powder mill on Hounslow 
Heath, situated about three quarters of a 
mile to the South of the road leading to 
Staines, and about the same distance f^rom 
town, blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
The report and volume of smoke issuing 
from the spot, were seen and heard at the 
distance of fifteen miles. Fortunately, only 
two men were at work in the mill at the 
time — B^amin Hersey and William Inns. 
Their bodies were blown 300 yards from the 
mill, and were dreadfully mutilated, and 
scorched and blackened all over. There 
were about seven barrels of powder in the 
mill at the time. The effects of the above 
explosion were most powerfully felt in the 
town of Hounslow and the village of Twick- 
enham, both of which places are distant 
about three quarters of a mile from the de- 
stroyed mill. The mill was the property 
of iviessrs. C. and T. Curtis. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 
fPhitehflll, June 13. Tlie Earl of Bris- 
tol to be Earl of lermyn of Horningshertb, 
Suffolk, and Marquess of Bristol. 

H'ar^ojffice, Aug, 1 . 3d Light Dragoons, 
Major C. H. Somerset, to be Major. — 93d 
Foot, Lieutrcol. A. Anderson, to bo Ma- 
jor. — 30th, Brevet Lieut.-col. W. Rowan, 
to be Major. — d4th. Major J. Moore, to be 
Major. — 58th, Major G. Ford, to bo Ma- 
jor. — 73d, Major R. Drewe, to be Major. — 
81st, Capt. C. Fitzroy Maclean, to be Ma- 
jor. — 89d, Lieut.-col. T. Valiant, to he Lt.- 
col. — 91st, Capt. W. Fraser, to be Major. — 
Royal African Colonial Corps, Major W. 
Lumley, 54th Foot, to he Lieut. -col. ; and 
Capt. R. Gregg, to be Major. — Unattached, 
Major G. W. Horton, 81 st Foot ; aud Capt. 
J. B. Riddlesden, Royal Horse Guards, to 
be Lieut.-colonels of Infantry. 

Captains W. S. Taylor, 35tli Foot ; W. 
Cox, Cape Coims (Cavalry) ; F. W.C. Smith, 
Royal Horse Guards ; C. H. Somerset, 9th 
Light Drag. ; J. P. Heley, 1 9th Foot ; and 
J. Hall, Coldstream Foot Guards, to be Ma- 
jors of IiifeiMiy. 

Brevet -col. F. Dalmar, 33d Foot, 
to be Lient*:;^!* oflnfantr). 

Brevet Jw^ors L. Owen, 7ddFoot; A. 
6« Campbett, 3flth Foot ; J. Grant, 5flth 
' Foot i H. Rogers, Gth Foot ; G. Tovey, 


20th Foot : and J. Anton, 35th Foot, to 
be Majors of Infantry. 

Aug, 4. Sir Thos. I.^ Breton, knt. to he 
Bailiff of the Island of Jersey, vice Lord 
Carteret, deceased. 

Aug, 8. Unattached, Brevet Majors Lane, 
Wilford, Straiihenzee, and Gordon, to be 
Majors. 

Aug, 1 1 - Lord F. Montague, to be Post- 
master-General, vice the Earl of Chichester, 
deceased. 

Ecci.esiastical Preferments. 

Rev. E. Copicston, D.D. Deanery of Ches- 
ter Cathedral. 

Rev. II. Rodney, Prebend in Hereford Cath. 
Rev. C. A mold, Wakerlcy R. N orthamptonsli. 
Rev. J. Barnwell, Stoke GurseyV. with the 
Chapelry of Lilstock annexed, Somerset. 
Rev. Mr. Beresford, Inniscarra R. Ireland. 
Rev. J. Carridge, Nethpr Popplcton V. York. 
Rev. W. E. Coldwcll, High Offiey V. Staff, 
Rev. 3. D. Coleridge, Lawhittou R. Cornwall. 
Rev. A. Gordon, College Church, Aberdeen. 
Rev. B. Howell, Haghley R. Saloip. 

Rev. T. Mounsey, Owthorne V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. J. Pratt, St. Stephen's V. Coleman-st. 
Worcester. 

Rev. J . B. WebbjWeoblev V. Herefordshire, 
Rev. J. Yonge, Stocklemh Pomeroy R. Dev. 
Re v. W.Dalby, Chap, to wl ofMount Cashel. 
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BIRTHS 

— # — 


July 13. At Hempstead Court, Glou- 
cestershire, Lady John Somerset, a dau. 

■■-14. In Tavistock-pl. the wife of John 
Davison, esq. of £. India House, a dau.— 
20. At Chale Rectory, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Rev. Craven Ord, a dau.— 31. 
At Knowsley, co. Lane, the lady of the Hon. 
£dw. G. Stanley, M.P. a son and heir.- - ■ ■ 
34. At Syndale Flouse, Kent, the wife of John 

Hyde, esq. son and heir. At Standen, 

Hants, the wife of Col. Scroggs, a son. —— 
27. At Gwrych Castle, Denbighshire, lady 
Emily Bamford Hesketh, a son and heir. 
— — 29. At Somborne House, Hants, the 
wife of Chas. Shard, esq. a son.- — I n 
Charles-strcet, St. James*s-square, the wife 
of Rev. J. Courtney, a daughter. 

Aug. 2. At the Rectory, Burwash, Sus- 
sex, the wife of Rev. Joseph Gould, a dau. 
—At Aston Cottage, the wife of Wm. 
Hancock, esq. a son.— 4. In Seyiuour- 
place, la Duchesse de Coigny, a dau. 


The wife of Dr. Holland, of Lower Brook- 

street, a dau. At Glynde Place, Sussex, 

the seat of the Hun. Gen. Trevor, the lady 
of Sir T. H. Farquhar, Bart, a sou.— -At 
Birtles, Cheshire, the wife of T. HIbbert, 
esq. a dau.— 6. In Weymuuth-st. Port- 

land-pt. Mrs. S. Page, a son. The wife 

of Rev. J. W. Bellamy, a dau. 7. At 

Woodhall Park, Herts, the lion. Mrs. A. L. 

Melville, a dau. 8. At Belle Vue, the 

wife of £dw. Franklin, esq. banker, West- 
bury, a dau.— 9. The wife of Dan. Cave, 
esq. Cleeve-hill, a dau.— 1 1 . The wife of 
John Thomas, esq. of Coerlady House, GJa- 

morganshire, a dau. 12. At Kiton, near 

Stockton-on-Tees, the wife of George Win. 

Sutton, esq. a dau. 17. At Fawley, near 

Southampton, the wife of Rev. Geo. Down- 
ing Bowles, a son.— 2 1 . At her father's, 
W. Egerton Jeffreys, esq. Shrewsbury, the 
wife of Richard Smith, esq. of the Mount, 
Liverpool a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 1. At Yarmouth, Wni. S. Bruere, 
esq. of Jesus College, Cambridge, to Har- 
riet, third dau. of late Mr. C. Wagstaff, of 
Cambridge.— 8. At Stow BardoJph, Norf. 
Rev, Hen, Creed, of Chedburgh, near Bury, 
to Anne, youn^st dau. of Rev. Philip Bell, 
vicar of Stow Bardolph. 11. At Stam- 

ford Baron, Rev. John-Russeli Christopher- 
son. Rector of Grainsby, Lincolnshire, to 
Carol ine-Mary, widow of J. G. Marshall, 
esq. of Elm, near Wisbech, and dau. of 
Hugh Jackson, esq. of Duddington, North- 
amptonshire. 12. At Shelford, Cam- 

bridgesh. Rev. Rich. Wright, to Charlotte- 
Lewis, eldest dau. of late M. W. Wilson, 

esq ^At Felbrigg, Norfolk, Geo. Tho. 

Wyndharo, esq. of Cromer Hall, Norfolk, 
to Maria-Augusta Windham, second dau. of 
Rcar-Adm. Windham, of Felbrigg Hall, 
niece to late Right Hon. Wm. Windham. 
—13. At Bradfield Combust, Suffolk, 
Mr. Arthur Blcncowe, to Sarah, ouly dau. 
of Thos. Walton, esq. of St. Clare's Lodge, 

Bradfield St. Clare, near Bury. 1 5. At 

Kensington Church, Wm. Burrows, esq, 
late of the Excise Office, aged 76, to Miss 
Anne Doward, of Green-hill, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 64, after a courtship of thirty 

years. J7. At Preston Church, Mr. 

Feltham, aged 70, to Mrs, Beith, aged 50, 
This is tlie fourth time the bride has been 
led to the altar of Hymen. It is also the 
fourth wife that Mr. Feitham has married. 
— 18. At Jersey, Lt.-col. J. Vicq, R. I. C. 
to Mary, eld. dau. of Chas. Fixott, esq. 
——At Mildenhall, the Rev. Chas. Joseph 
Orman, M.A. of Downham Market, co. 


Norfolk, to Eliz. dau. of late Thos. Biicke, 
esq. of Worlington, near Mildenhall.— 
At Middleton Tyas, the Rev, Wm. Wilson, 
Vicar of Elmstead, Essex, to Margaret, 2d 
dau. of late Rev. T. W. Morlcy, of Eusby 
House, Yorkshire,— 19. The Rev. A. J, 
Lyon Cavie, of Waddington, Lincolnshire, 
to Mrs. Neviiis, only dau. of Rev. Mr. Fos- 
ter, of Hunslet, near Leeds. 20. At St. 

Margaret's, Westminster, C. V. Lightfoot, 
to Harriet, fourth dau. of C. W. Collins, 

esq. of Broom Hall, Surrey. 21. At St. 

Mary de Lode Church, Gloucester, Robt. 
Canning, esq. of Hartpury, near that city, 
to Marla, youngest dau. of Rev. J. B. Ches- 
ton, of the College-green, Gloucester.— 
22. At Tottenham, Robert Miles, esq. 
E.I.C. to Jane, youngest dau. of E. B. Cor- 

ney, esq. of Old Broad-street. 24 . Capt. 

W. Fanshawe Martin, R.N. eldest son of 
Sir Byam Martin, to Anne, dau. of Riglit 

Hon. Lord Chief Justice Best. AuL’row- 

land Abbey, Mr. Rich. Morton, of Peak- 
liill, to Sarah, eldest dau. of Chas. Wyche, 
esq. of Postlund, Lincolnshire.— At St. 
Neot's, Huntingdonshire, Geo. Lyche, esq. 
to Catherine, dau. of late Owsley R(»wley, 

esq. of the Priory, near St. Neot's, 2.>. 

At Christchurch, Marylebone, Robt. -Cop- 
land Lethbridge, esq. to Mary, youngest 
dau. of late Capt. Philip-Gidley King, R.N 
formerly Governor of New South Wales. 

■ 25. At Walcot Church, Bath, the 

Rp4r. Emilieii Frossard, Minister of the Pro- 
testant Church at Nismes, to Isabella, se- 
cond dau. of late Chas. Brandon Tyre, esq. 
and sister of Hen. Norwood Tyre^ esq of 
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Leclhnnipton Court, near Cheltenham. 

85. At St, George*!, Bloomsbury, Dr. Bur- 
ton, of the Regent’s Park, to Mary-Eliz. 
eldest clau. of late Wm. Poulton, esq. of 
Maidenhead.**—- 85. The Rev. John £vc- 
leigh. Vicar of Darenth, Kent, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Rev. Rich. Wetherell, of 

Pashley House, Ticehurst, Sussex. At 

Lakcnhamy Norfolk, the Rev. Ralph Wilde, 
to Priscilla Becia, third dau. of late Capt. J. 

D. Parsons. 26*. Geo. Martineau, esq. 

of I'ulse-hill, Surrey, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of K. M. Grcetihoir, M.D. of North 
Shields,— —27. At. St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-square, the Rev. Christ. Benson, 
Rector of St. Giles’s in the Fields, to Ber- 
tha-Maria, eldest dau. of John Mitford, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and great niece of Lord 
Redesdale. — — At the Friends* Meet- 
ing-house, Tottenham, £dw. Ash, of Nor- 
wich, M.D. to Carolina, eldest dau. of 

Wm. Fry, of Stamford* hill. At Top- 

sham, Rich. Bright, esq. IM.D. of Blooms- 
bury-square, to Eliza, \oungest dau. of Benj. 

Follett, esq of Topsham. 89. At St. 

Marylebone Church, Capt. Geo. J. Ho|)e 
Joliustone, R.N. to Maria, dau. of Joseph 

Ranking, esq. of Ulster-placc. ^At Ship- 

lake Church, the Rev. Horace R. Pechcll, 
to Carol inc-Mary, third dau. of Right Hon. 

Lord Mark Kerr. 31. At Petersham 

Church, J. Collett, esq. of Locker's House, 
Hemel Hempstead, to Emma, youngest 
dau. of Sir T. Gage, Bart, of Heograve 

Hall, Sufirolk. At Durham, the Rev, 

*rho8. Harvey, to Marian, only child and 
sole heiress of late John Forsett, esq. of 
Rushmere, Suffolk. 

Lately. John Fred. Hilditch, esq. of 
Adam-street, Adel phi, to Emma, second 
dau. of late Jacob Whitbread, esq. of Lowd- 
ham Park, Suffolk. 

Atig:. 1. At Seabam, Durham, Thos.- 
Surtees Kaine, esq. of Croft, Yorkshire, to 
Margaret, youngest dau. of Rev. Richard 

Wallis, Rector of Seahum. At. St.lhbs, 

Herts, And. Amos, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
barrister at law, to Margaret, eldest dau. of 
Rev. Wm. Lax Lowndes, Professor of As- 
tronomy in the University of Cambridge. 
—At Parham Park, Sussex, Geo. Rich. 
Pechel], esq. Capt. R.N. to Hon. Kath. 

Annabella Biashnpp. At Mivart’s Hotel, 

Lower Brook-street, Sir E. Mostyn, Bart, 
of Talacre, North Wales, to Constantia 
Slaughter, of Furze Hall, Essex, third dau. 
of late H. Slaughter, esq. and Dowager 

V't’ss Montague. ^At St. George’s, Ha; 

uover-sq. Licut.-col. Horton, to Frances- 
Esther, second dau. of the Rev. W. Gamier, 

of RooksbuTY, Hants. At Eton College, 

the Rev. W. Oxnam, to Mary-Susannab, 
eldest dau. of Rev. T. Carter, Lower Mas- 
ter of Eton College.— 2. At Mortlake, 
John-Burton Phillips, esq. of Heath 
House, Staffordshire, High Sheriff of that 
County, to Joanna-Freeman Cure, dau. of 
late Capel Cure, esq. of Blake Hall, Essex. 


At Clifton Church, Geo. Bengough, 

esq. to Anne, dau. of Capt. Carpenter, R.N. 
— — At Taunton, Lieut.-col. Harrison, C.B. 
to Mary, eldest dau. of late Rev. Nath. Alsop 
Bliss, Hector of Colerne, Wilts.— 3. At 
Croft, CO. York, Edw. Thos. Copley, esq. of 
Nether Hall, near Doncaster, to Emily- 
Mary, dau. of Sir Johu-Peniston Milbanke, 

of Halnaby Hall, co. York, Bart. At 

Eton College, the Rev. Edw. Coleridge, 
Rector of Monksilver, Somerset, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Rev. Dr. Keatc, Head Mas- 
ter of Eton School- At Cliftou, Capt. 

Hamilton Maxwell, Bengal Army, to isn- 
bella, dau. of late Capt. A. Bunbury, 6'2d 
Reg —At Reading, the Kev. Jas. S oung. 
Vicar of Ueathficld, Sussex, to Mary-Eliz. 
only dau. of late Holiert Deane, esq. of 
Caversham, in Oxfoidsh.' - 6. At Guild- 
ford, the Rev. Richard Okes, to Mary- 
Eliz. dau. of the late Thomas Sibthorpe, 
esq. of Guildford. At Buvslem, Staf- 

fordshire, Rich. Jones, esq. of Dunbren 
Hail, Llangollen, N. W. to Emma, dau. of 

Enc»ch Wood, esq. of the former place. * 

At Biighton, ('has. Locock, M. D. of Ber- 
ners-street, to Anglia, dau. oftlohu Lewis, 
esq. of Southumpton-place, Euston-squaie. 

7. At Bletchingdon, co. Oxford, the 

Rev. John Tyrwhitt Drake, Rector of Amer- 
sham, Bucks, to Mary, third dau. of Arthur 

Aiinesley, esq. of BlecUingdon At St. 

Margaret’s, Westminster, the Rev. Hugh 
Hodgson, Vicaf of Idmiston, Wilts, to Har- 
riet, second clau. of Chas. Knyvett, e.<)q. of 

Sonning, Berks. 8. At All Souls, St. 

Marylebone, Edmund-Dawsou Legh, esq. 
to Cath. eldest dau. of Sir Christ. Robinson, 
Advo.-Gen, — 9* At Richmond, the Rev. H. 
B, Worthington, V. of Grinton, York, to 
Mary, only dau. of Tbos. Wilson, esq. of 
Richmond.— 10. At Chetwynd, Salop, 
Wm.-Owen Jackson, barrister-at-law, to 
Cnth.-Eli/.. Bishton, eldest dau. of William 

Phillips, of Chetwynd House, esq. At 

Edinburgh, Stair Stewart, esq. of Pliysgill 
and Glassertoii, to Helen, dau. of Right lion. 
Sir John Sinclair, of Ulbsler, hart.- — - 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Luke-Jas. eld. 
son of Jas. Hansard, esq. of Southampton- 
st. to Hannah-Eliz. only child of late John 
Barnes, esq. of Lambeth.— ^—16. At Hamp- 
den, the seat of Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, the Rev. Augustus Hobart, of 
Walton, CO. Leicester, to Maria -Isal^lla, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Godfrey Egremont. 
—17. At Worthing, Lieut.-General Sir 
Rich. Church, K. G. C. &c. to Mary- Anne, 
eldest dau. of Sir Robert Wilmot, bart. of 

Osmaston, Derby. At Oxford, Dr. 

Bourne, to Mrs. UrifBth, widow of the Rev. 
Dr. Griffith, late Master of University Col- 
lege. At St. Nicholas, Glamorganshire, 

John -Augustus, only son of the Right Hon. 
John Sullivan, ofRichings Lodge, Bucks, 
to Jane, dau. of Admiral Sir (^as. Tyler, 
K.C.B. of Cotterel, Glamorganshire. 
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Earl of Chichester. 

July 4. At his Lordship's house in 
Stratton -street, honoured, respected, 
admired, and beloved, Thomas, the se- 
cond Earl of Chichester, his Majesty’s 
Post-master Gei eral. Descended from 
a lung; line of patririan ancestors, this 
estimable Nobleman was nearly related 
to -the celebrated Duke of Newcastle, 
many years Prime Minister of George 
the Second. 

The Earl of Chichester was born at 
Spring Gardens on April 28, 1756', was 
about seven years at Westminster- 
School, and finished his education at 
Clare-Hall, Cambridge. 

His entrance on public 'life was as 
Commander of the Sussex Militia, in 
which siruatiun Lieut. -Col. Felliam, by 
the urbanity of his manners, and bis strict 
attention to the duties and discipline of 
the regiment, attracted and retained the 
regard of the leading families of the 
county. He was in 1780 elected to the 
House of Coraifioiis, and continued to 
be a Representative of the County of Sus- 
sex for twenty-one years. Soon after 
his appearance in Parliament he be- 
came conspicuous for the soundness of 
his principles, for the judicious and 
temperate zeal with which he enforced 
his opinions, and for the just attach- 
ment be manifested to the Constitu- 
tional Liberties of his Country. He ge- 
nerally voted with the lit. Hun. Charles 
James Fox. 

In 1782 he became Surveyor of the 
Ordnance, and in J7B3 attended the 
Earl of Northington to Ireland as Chief 
Secretary; and held the same import- 
ant office under the Marquis Camden 
during a period of peculiar difficulty 
and alarm throughout the whole of the 
rebellion of 1798. 

At the commencement of the tre- 
mendous Revolution that desolated 
France, and by its infuriated and dis- 
organizing principles shook Europe to 
its centre, — the Honourable Thomas 
Pelham was one of the enlightened and 
patriotic statesmen, who, to maintain 
the rectitude of political principle and 
the teroi^rate energies of rational li- 
berty, quitted the associates of private 
friendship, and left the doubtful and 
dangerous doctrines of untried freedom, 
to range themselves in defence of order, 
religion, and established government. 

On the formation of Mr. Addington's 
administration in 1801, the Hon.T. Pel- 


ham was called up to the House of Lords^ 
with the title of Baron Pelham : was 
appointed Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and conducted the 
police of the country at that critical 
period with distfiiguished moderation, 
unceasing attention, and inflexible rec- 
titude. His Lordship's opinions and 
public acts, in this arduous department, 
are become the lessons of history i but 
a most benevolent, a highly interesting, 
and an extensively useful measure, of 
a more private, though probably of a far 
more permantni nature, is not so gene- 
nlly known, although most worthy of 
general notice, and doubtless eminently 
deserving of general praise and grateful 
acknowledgment. Animated with an 
ardent zeal for the just liberties of man- 
kind and the best interests of his coun- 
try ; and satisfled that they could only 
be efficaciously and permanently sup- 
ported by the exertions of literature, by 
rational discussion, and by the wise and 
temperate results of a free press : and 
glowing, at the same time, with a truly 
Christian benevolence for the sufferings 
of many gitted indis’iduals, whose ge- 
nius and learning had benefited their 
fellow-creatures, without providing even 
bread for themselves ; Lord Pelham felt 
it to be a part of bis duty, as one of 
the Ministers of the State, to recom- 
mend the case of distressed Authors to 
the generous humanity of the Prince of 
Wales. His Royal Highness duly ap- 
preciated the kind, judicious, and pa- 
triotic intimation, and immediately sent 
an annual contribution of Two Hundred 
Guineas to the Literary Fund, for the aid 
of deserving Authors in distress, and gra- 
ciously condi'seended to become Patron 
of that excellent Institution. The same 
liberality is continued, now that the 
Prince is become the Monarch : and the 
names of the generous Patron and nf 
the intelligent adviser will together be 
transmitted to posterity in the grateful 
annals of the Patriot, the Poet, and the 
Historian. 

The state of his Lordship's health not 
being strong, lie exchanged his office in 
the Ministry for the less fatiguing charge 
of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
in 1803. 

In Jan. 1805, on the demise of his ho- 
noured parent, he succeeded to the Earl- 
dom of Chichester, and the paternal 
estates appended to that title. 

in 1807, on the formation of the 
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Puka of Portland's Administration, 
he was appointed Joint Post -master 
General with the Earl of Sandwich. 
On the reduction of this office, the 
Earl of Chichester alone held the ap- 
pointment during the remainder of his 
life^ The improvements vhiti have been 
made in the conduct of the business, 
and the deep regrets of all engaged in 
the management of that extensive de- 
partment, most impressively declare how 
advantageously to the country, and how 
kindly to all the subordinate agents, the 
important and multirarions duties en- 
trusted to the Post-master General were 
executed. 

The distinguishing and beneficent 
features of his Lordship's character as a 
statesman and a magistrate, are evinced 
in the employments and recorded senti- 
ments of a life actively and incessantly 
devoted to the service of tlie public. 

The tender, humane, and pious affec- 
tions^the amiable and interesting vir- 
tues of domestic life, those of the hus- 
band, the p.irerit, and the Christian, — 
can only be fully known and justly esti- 
mated by those who had the happiness 
of participating in their influence i and 
whose greatest consolation is now to pro- 
fit by and imitate that example, the loss 
of which they cannot cease to deplore. 

Never can illustrious rank be more 
beneficial all, and appear more digni- 
fied in the estimation of the wise and 
good, than in the practice and exempli- 
fication of the graces and virtues of the 
Christian life, as they were seen in the 
family walks of the noble Earl and his 
amiable Countess, surrounded by their 
youthful progeny ; and in their family 
devotions, bowing down amidst their as- 
sembled domestics, in the daily worship 
of their God and Saviour. 

An acquaintance extended through 
the fourth of a century, enables the wri- 
ter of this to know, to admire, and with 
gratitude to acknowledge, the conde- 
scending suavity of maimers, the kind- 
ness, the benevolence, and the genero- 
sity that adorned and gave additional 
power to the more public, prominent, 
and elevated qualities of this distin- 
guished Nobleman. 

On the 16th of July, 1801, Baron Pel- 
ham, afterwards second Earl of Chiches- 
ter, united himself in marriage with 
Mary, the eldest and accomplished 
daughter of Francis fifth Duke of Leeds ; 
who now with a family of three sons 
and five daughters, survive to deplore 
their irreparable loss. This excellent 
Lady was early called to the painful and 
anxious duties of attending the couch of 
sickness, and watching the fluctuating 
sufferings of an affectionate husband. 


A short extract from a letter written 
under the most agonizing of all earthly 
anticipations, may best shew t^ pure 
and holy principles of the well-regulated 
mind, which, under such circumstances, 
could seek its supreme consolation in 
thus expressing its Christian resignation 
and deep sense of Christian duty,— “ in 
bringing up his children to admire and 
to imitate the virtues of the kindest of 
fathers and the best of men." it, how- 
ever, pleased Almighty Wisdom to spare 
at that time the illustrious sufferer, and. 
he had the gratification, though with oc- 
casional attacks of disease, of seeing his 
eldest son and daughter arrive at matu- 
rity under his paternal care. 

His eldest son, Henry Thomas Lord 
Pelham, born Aug. 25, 1804, is now be- 
come third Earl of Chichester, and can- 
not add greater lustre to this exalted 
rank, nor mure effectually serve his 
country, and establish for himself a use- 
ful and honourable reputation, than by 
following the steps and imitating the 
conduct of his noble, excellent, and la- 
mented Parent. 

Lord Carteret. 

June 17. At Hawnes, in Bedfordshire, 
aged 90, the Right Hon. Henry Frede- 
rick Tbynne Carteret, Baron Carteret 
of Hawnes, High Bailiff of Jersey, and 
D.C.L. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 17. 1735, 
the second son of Thomas Thyniie, 2d 
Viscount Weymouth, by his second wife 
Louisa Carteret, dau. of John first Earl 
Granville. He was educated at St.John's 
College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of M.A. 1753 j D.C.L: 1769. On 
the death of his uncle Robert, second 
and last Earl Granville in 1776, be took 
the i»ame and arms of Carteret by act of 
Parliament ; and was advanced to the 
dignity of Baron, Jan. 17, 1784, with 
remainder to the 2d, 3d, 4tb, and every 
other son of bis elder and only brother 
Thomas, first Marquess of Bath. 

He is succeeded by his nephew. Lord 
George Thynne, the second son, and next 
brother to the present Marquess of Bath. 

Lord Dorchester. 

June 3. ill Lower Brook-street, aged 
21, the Right Hon. Arthur-Henry Carle- 
ton, second Baioii Dorchester, co.Oxon. 

HisLordftliip was born at Madras, Feb. 
20, 1805, the only son of the Hon. Lt.- 
col. Christopher Carleton, (third sun of 
Guy, the first Lord,) who died by assas- 
sination in 1806, at the age of 30. His 
mother was Priscilla-Martba, dau. of 
William Belford, esq. who was drowned 
with her only daughter (then aged 20) 
when the Sir William Curtis packet was 
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lost at Ostend in 1815. His Lordship suc- 
ceeded bis grandfather, Nov. 18, 1808. 
' He was educated at the school of the Rev. 
Weedeii Butler at Chelsea, and afterwards 
at Winchester ; and bis character as a 
boy was slightly noticed at the time of his 
mother's death, in vol. lxxxv. ii. p. 476. 
He has died unmarried, and is succeeded 
ill his title by his first cousin Guy, (now 
ill his fifteenth year) son of the Hon. Lt.- 
col. George Carletun, slain at the storm- 
ing of Bergen-op-Zoum in 1814. 


Rev. John Milner, D.D. F.S.A. 

y^pril 19. At bis residence in Wolver- 
hampton, after a protracted and painful 
illness, aged 74, the Rev. John Milner, 
D. L). F.S.A. the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Ca^tabala, and Vicar Apostolic of the 
Mitllaiid District of England; — a Divine 
and Scholar who has forty years filled a 
large space in the affairs of his Church. 

Dr. Milner was horn in London in 
1758. Having received the first rudi- 
ments of edueation at Sedgeley Park, 
near Wolverhampton, and Edgbaston, 
near Birmingham, lie completed bis stu- 
dies at Douay, and was ordained Priest 
in 1777 . He was sent on the mission 
ill England soon after receiving holy 
orders, and was placed in London, from 
whence be was sent to Winchester. The 
f:ircum««tances which first called forth 
the zeal and energies of the deceased 
was the spirit of resistance to eccle- 
siastical authority, which followed 
the first relaxation of the penal code 
against the Catholics. This event took 
place in I77B> with little opposition in 
the senate, or dissension among the Ca- 
tholics ; but it was accompanied by the 
defection of some ol the first charact- 
ers of the Catholic aristocracy from their 
Church, particularly Lords Gage, Fau- 
eoiiberg, Teynhani, Montague, Nugent, 
Kingsland, Dunsany, his Grace of Gor- 
don, the JSarl of Surrey (afterward 
Duke of Norfolk), &c. the Baronets Tail- 
ored, Gascoign, Swinburn, Blake, &c. 
the Priests Bdliiige, Warton, Hawkins, 
Lewis, Dords, Ac. In 1788 five per- 
sons were appointed to be ** a Commit- 
tee for five years to promote and attend 
to the affairs of the Roman Catholic 
burly in England and the time for its 
existence being expired, in 1787 another 
was nominated. Ol these Committees 
Mr. Charles Butler was Secretary. One 
of their measures was the proposal of a 
new oath, which gave rise to a strong 
contention, in which Dr. Milner took a 
very prominent and able part. The 
oath was condemned by the then four 
Vicars Apostolic, who issued an ency* 
clical letter, declaring that it could not 
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be lawfully taken. This letter gave rise 
to the publication of the Blue-iooksp so 
called from being stitched in blue pa- 
per, and having no regular title. In 
one of these the Committee protested 
against the present and sAX future de- 
cisions of the Bishops, ** as encroaching 
on their natural, civil, and religious 
rights'' 

Dr. Milner's first publication was in 
8vo. 1789> ** A Sermon preached in the 
Roman Catholic Chapel at Winchester, 
April 23, I789> being the general 
Thanksgiving for bis Majesty’s happy 
Recovery. By the Rev. John Milner, 
M.A. With notes historical and explana- 
tory,** and, it must be added, polemi- 
cal, for that is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of this first and of most of Dr. 
Milner’s productions. (See it reviewed 
ill vol. Lix. p. 630 i vol. LXiii. 647-) 

Soon after the condemiiaiion of the 
oath in 1789, two of the Vicars Apos- 
tolic died, and were succeeded in the 
latter part of the following year by Dr. 
William Gibson for the Northern dis- 
trict, and Dr. John Douglas for the 
London district. The consecration of 
the former prelate was perforiiied on the 
5th of December, 1790, at the Chapel 
in Lulwortb Castle, by Bishop Walmes- 
ley, (the author of Pasturini’s His- 
tory of the Christian Church,**) assisted 
by the late Rev. Charles Plowden, mid 
the subject of these Memoirs, who 
preached the consecration sermon, pub- 
lished in 8vo. 1791. Bishop Douglas was 
consecrated at the same place on the 
19 th of the same month. Before the 
Prelates left Lul worth, they agreed to a 
second encyclical letter, condemning the 
appellation of Protesting Catholic Dis- 
senters, assumed by the above- nieiiiion- 
ed Cnnimittee ; and the venerable de- 
ceased was appointed to act as agent for 
the Bishops ol the Western and North- 
ern districts. In this capacity he be- 
came personally acquainted with the 
niobt celebraied statesmen of the day, 
namely, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Diindas 
(afterward Lord Melville), and Mr.Wiiid- 
hatn, and was likewise introduced to 
three of the Proteaiaiit Bishops, (with 
one of whom. Dr. Horsley, he became 
united in friendship,) Mr. Wilberforce, 
and Mr. Wm. Smith. By hU powerful 
reasoning and earnest simplicity he ef- 
fected essential service to bis cause in 
making these members of the Legisla- 
ture sensible of the obnoxious parts of 
the oath which the Committee bad in- 
troduced into their Bill for the Relief 
of the Catholics, and which was pre- 
sented \o the House of Commons on the 
1st of March, 1791 > by Mr. MItford. On 
this important occasion Dr. Milner was 
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his post, n» watch the sentimenls of 
the. Members. On bis journey from 
Winchester to London, he drew up a 
document relative to the dispute be- 
tween the Prelates and the Commit- 
'^tee, consist ill V of questions from the 
first Blue Book, with answers to the 
same, arni entitled Facts relating to 
the Contest among^ the Roman Catho- 
Ijes;" and caused copies to be printed 
and circulated among^the members. The 
effect produced hy this paper may be 
gathered from this fact. After Mr. Mil- 
ford bad spoken in favour of the Pro- 
testing Catholic Dissenters, and against 
the Papists, alluding to those who ad- 
hered to their Bishops and the name of 
Catholic, and Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt had 
delivered their sentiments on the ques- 
tion, the late Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
then Attorney-General, rose and said, 
that, as he was entering the House, a 
paper (Dr. Milner's Facts,") had been 
put into his hands, which proved that 
one of the Catholic parties were as good 
subjects and as much entitled to favour 
as the other. This declaration of the 
Attorney-General surprised the House, 
and caused the contents of the paper to 
be more closely examined. Alter Mr. 
Pitt had minutely read it, he thus ex- 
pressed himself, “We have been de- 
eeivedio the great outlines of the Bill; 
and either the other party must be re- 
lieved, or the Bill not pass." 

A passage respecting our English St. 
George, in Dr. Milner’s Sermon on the 
King's Recovery, having occasioned a 
controversy in the literary palaestra of 
this Magazine, of which the deceased 
was at that time a frequent Corres- 
pondent, it produced from him, in 1799, 
an octavo pamphlet, entitled, “An His- 
torical and Critical Inquiry into the Ex- 
istence and Character of St. George, Pa- 
tron of England, of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, and of the Antiquarian Society ; in 
which the assertions of Ed w. Gibbon, E^q. 
(History of the Decline ^nd Fall of the 
Roman Empire, chap, xxiii ) and of ccr- 
^in other writers, concerning this Saint, 
are disenssed. In a Letter to the Right 
Hon. George Earl of Leicester, Presi- 
dent of the .^nt iquary Society." (See vol. 
LXii. pp. 13. 130. 843. 925. 1004.) 

Attempts having been made to per- 
suade the Romish Clergy and people 
that they had a right to choose and 
appoint their Bishops, and three 
works published in support of this pre- 
. tension by a leading member of the 
Committee, these works were an- 
swered in detail by the deceased pre- 
late in three separate pamphlets bear- 
ing the following titles : ** The Clergy- 
mau’s Answer to the Layman’s Letter/* 


**The Divine Right of Episcopacy," and 
** Ecclesiastical Democracy detected, 
being a Review of the Controversy be- 
tween the Clergyman and the Layman, 
concerning the Election of Bishops, and 
of other matters contained in the writ- 
ings of Sir John Throckmorton, Bart, 
(see vol. LXiii. 59. 250.) 

On the execution of the French King 
Dr.Milner composed and published “The 
Funeral Oration of liis late Most Chris- 
tian M/ijesty Louis XVI. pronounced at 
the Funeral Service performed by the 
French Clergy of the King's House, 
Winchester, at Sr. Peter's Chapel in the 
said City, April 13, 1793." This is re- 
viewed in vol. LXiii. p. 931. 

The circulation of Dr. Milner’s for- 
cible and argumentative “ Facts," 
greatly annoyed the Catholic Coniinit- 
tee. An attempt was made to inva- 
lidate his appointment, but it totally 
failed. The scheme was detected, and 
exposed by him, in a pamphlet called 
“ A R^qdy to the Report of the Cisal- 
pine Club," published in 1795. Finally, 
the Committee were compelled by the 
Ministry to drop the obnoxious title of 
Protestt7ig' CathoUc Dissenters^ and in 
the House of Lords the condemned oath 
was totally discarded, the Irish oath of 
1778 being substituted in its place. 
Throughout the whole of the proceed- 
ings in Parliament it was strikingly 
manifest that the arguments of the 
straight-forward and unbending Milner 
had produced a powerful effect on the 
members of both Houses. 

The intervals between these contro- 
versies were more agreeably (not to say 
more usefully) dedicated to tbe stucly of 
antiquities, particularly as connected 
with the Church. He continued a fre-« 
quent contributor to tbe pages of Syl- 
vanus Urban, and in 1798, his indigna- 
tion having been roused in cunimoii 
with many judicious men ol taste, at the 
unsparing transformation of Salisbury 
Cathedral, he published “ A Dissertation 
oil the Modern Style of altering Cathe- 
drals, as exempli lied in the Cathedral of 
Salisbury.*' 'J'his Es‘*ay, to which that 
constant observer of Kcclesiastieal In- 
iiovalion, Mr. John Carter, contributed 
an engraving, is noticed in vol. LX^iii. 
pp. 1057. 1107. 

Dr. Milner's next, and, indeed, his 
principal work, was the History, Ci- 
vil and Ecclesiastical, and Survey of 
tbe Antiquities of Winchester," 4(0, 
1799, which he dedicated to the Count- 
ess Chandos Temple, lady to the pre- 
sent Duke of Buckingham. This work, 
though highly meritorious in an histo- 
rical and antiquarian point of view, was 
as much interlarded with polemics at 
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the author’s other productions. It oc- deeraed necessary. This measure met 
ca^ioned much animadversion in the with some opposition among the French 
Reviews, and gave rise to several cun- emigrant Clergy, who had sought re- 
troversial tracts. The character of Bi- fuge in England from the perserntions 
shop Hoadly being treated with some of the revolutionary infidels during the 
freedom, the author observing, ** it may reign of terror. M. Blanchard, in par- 
with truth be said, that both living and ticular, published several works of a na«* 
dying he undermined the Church of lure highly derogatory to the supreme 
which he was a Prelate," the Uev. Dr. Head of the Catholic Church. At this 
Sturges, Prebendary and Chancellor of crisis, Dr. Milner produced a work of 
Wiindiester, the friend of Dr. Hoadly, some cx.ieiit, entitled, *‘An Elucidation 
published in answer, ** Reflections on of the conduct of Pope Pins Vil. with 
|^Jpery, occasioned by the Rev. J. Mil- respect to the Bishops and Ecclesiasti- 
n^r’s History of Winchester;" and Dr. cal Affairs of France," 8vo, IBO^l (re- 
Uobert Hoadly Ashe issued a ** Letter *' viewed in vol. LXXii. p. 846). To add 
on the same subject. These two pamph- to the danger, the controversy about 
lets were very fully reviewed in trol, the Blue Book doctrine was liy no means 
LXix, pp. 783 — 7* Hr Sturges was back- extinguished, especially in the Midland 
ed in the same volume, p. 653, by a let* district, where the Staffordshire Priests 
ter to Mr. Urban, from the Rev. Jo- were imbued with its influence, and in 
seph Berington, who, himself a Catho- a kind of hostility with the other dis« 
lie priest, defended his Cfiurch from tricts. In this state of things. Dr. Sia- 
being party to Dr. Milner’s intempe pleton, who had been appointed Vicar 
ranee. This gentleman was answered Apostolic of the Midland district in No- 
by another Correspondent, and by Dr. vember, 1800, died in May 1803. The 
Milner himself in the next number, pp. vacancy occasioned a strong contest be- 
74.9 — 751 ; and this skirmishing was pre- tween the Senior Vicar Apostolic and 
sently succeeded by a full broadside of <'the discomfited party of 1791," who 
our Poleiiiick in his ** Letters to a Pre> had formed themselves into a **CisHl* 
bendary," reviewed in vol. LXX. p. 339> pine Club,’* and used every exertion to 
After this, Dr. Sturges wisely retired obtain a Bishop of their uw ii choice. By 
from the field, well knowing that ** a the united influence, however, of the 
further controversy would not produce senior Vicar and Cardinal Erskine, Dr. 
conviction in either of the parties." So Milner was appointed Bishop of Casta- 
miicb admired, however, were Dr. Mil* bala, and V. A. of the Midland Distrii*!, 
tier’s Letters by his own Church, chat on the 1st of March, 1803. 'I'he ap* 
they have been printed and re-printed pointnient was not wholly desirable to 
ill England, Ireland, and North Ame- the unassuming new-elect. “He fore- 
ric.i, and are regarded as likely to “ re- saw the dilheuliies be should hnvetoeti- 
main a standard of orthodoxy and no- counter by going to reside in the very 
ble eloquence, while the name of the focus of Blue^bookism ; he consiitled 
venerable and learned author will be his friends, and for some time remained 
inseribed on the tablet of immortality." undecided; but was at length induced 
111 I BO 1, the principal ground of objec- to accept the arduous dignity, lest by 
tioii taken to the“emaiicipHtioii’’ of the refusing the situation some one might 
Catholics being that it would be a vio- be appointed who would perpetuate the 
latioii of the Coronation Oaih, Dr. Mil- dissensions and innovations; whereas, 
Her published his “ Case of Conscience by accepting the appointment, he might 
Solved ; or, The Catholio Claims prov- reduce the rebellious disposiiiuii so long 
ed to be compatible with tbe Corona* manifested, and bring the Clergy to a 
tioii Oath." This work was the first state of obedience." Dr. Milner having 
perfoniia'ice of the kind ever committed consented to receive coiisecratiun, that 
to the press, and was dedicated to the ceremony was performed in St. Peter’s 
late Mr. Windham. — The first edition Chapel, Winchester, May 23, 1803, by 
was small, but tbe merit of the work Bishop Douglas, assisted by Bishops 
was highly extolled by the most emi- Gibson and Sharrock, and by Dr. Poyiiter, 
nent characters in Parliament, and the Bishop elect of Halia, and several other 
public Reviews spoke also in favourable Priests of distinction. The Rev.T. White, 
terms of it. the tried and chosen friend of the new 

When Buonaparte became First Con- Bishop, preached the consecration ser- 
8ul of France, he entered into aeon- mon *. The eonsecra tioii of D r. Poynier 
cordat with the late Pope Pius VII. who • 'i'jns respectable eccksiasiic, wiio 
had recently been elected to the Papal succeeded Dr. Milner as Pastor of the 
Chair, by which a new circumscription Congregation at Winchester, died a few 
ofdioceses throughout that kingdom was jays before him, on the 9th of April, 
Gent. Mag. August, 1B26. aged 63. 

11 
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took place the following week, at Old 
Hall College^ and Dr. Milner preached 
hit coniecration sermon. 

Dr. Milner lost no time in entering 
upon the active duties of bis extensive 
diocese^ which comprises fifteen coun- 
ties *• He immediately came to Long- 
birch, a mansion upon the Chillingtoii 
estate, the ancient and usual dwelling 
of his predecessors ; but in September, 
1804, he took up his residence in the 
town of Wolverhampton as a more con- 
venient situation, where be continued to 
reside until the period of his dissolution. 

To proceed in our enumeration of Dr. 
Milner's works,— 'in 1805 he published 
in 8vo, “ A Short View of the Chief Ar- 
guments against the Catholic Petition 
now before Parliament, and of Answers 
to them, in a Letter to a Member of the 
House of Commons." This was a dis- 
sertation on the various topics of ob- 
jection to the claims of the Catholics. 
Jt was quoted by the late Mr. Fox in the 
House of Commons. In 1806 he issued 
A Pastoral Address to the Catholics of 
the Middle District, 8vo. and ** Authen- 
tic Documents relative to the Miracu- 
lous cure of Winefred White of Wolver- 
hampton, atSt.Winefred's Well In Flirit- 
ahire; with Observations thereon." This 
pamphlet was reviewed in vols. lxxvi. 
730. The subject was well pursued in 
vol. Lxxvii. p.5l3, and in voI.lxxviii. 
p. 16, is a defence of the Miracle by Dr. 
Milner; who, in a third edition in 1814, 
declared that **he had not met with, or 
heard of, a reader of any description, 
who has controverted the facts or the 
reasoning contained in it!" 

In 1807 Dr. Milner published a se- 
cond edition of bis ** Case of Conscience 
solved, and an Appendix containingsume 
Observations on a Pamphlet by the Rev. 
T. Mesurier. In the summer of the same 
year. Dr. Milner paid for the first time 
a visit to Ireland. His motive fur un- 
dertaking this journey we shall give in 
his own words. Is it possible, said 1 
to myself, as I read over the Parliament* 
ary debates on a late question, that the 
charges against the Catholics of Ireland, 
60 confidently brought by one party, and 
so faintly denied, if not almost conceded, 
by the other, can be true? Are, then, 
my brethren in the Sister Island so des- 
titute of education, morality, religion. 


* The Midland District includes 
Shropshire, Worcestershire, Warwick- 
shire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Not- 
tingbamsbirei Leicestershire, Nurth- 
amptoushi fBiD xfordshire. Uuntingdon- 
tbire|^R4l8pHfbire, Lincolnshire, Cam- 

bridg^sbif^ librfolk, Suffolk, and the 
h\e of Ely. 


and civilization ; and are their clergy, 
in particular, so scandalously illiterate, 
superstitious, and disloyal as they are 
represented to be ? It is no such long 
journey from this my residence to the 
shores of the Irish channel ; and from 
thence to the capital of Ireland is but 
the voyage of a few hours. What hin- 
ders me, then, forming my own opinions 
upon these matters, Ity observing and 
conversing with the Irish Catholics in 
their own country ?” The soliloquy was 
no sooner made, than a tour through 
Ireland was determined upon, and the 
result of the venerable Doctor's per- 
sonal observations was given to the En- 
glish public in a thick octavo volume, 
under the title of An Inquiry into cer- 
tain Vulgar Opinions concerning the 
Catholic Inhabitants and Antiquities of 
Ireland/* 1808. The publication of 
this work, combined with the writer's 
appointment as Agent to the Catholic 
Hierarchy of Ireland, produced three 
separate pamphlets from the pens of 
Established Clergymen, whose remarks 
the indefatigable prelate answered in a 
postscript to the seednd edition of this 
work. 

On the Sotii of May, 1808, another 
discussion of the question of emancipa- 
tion came on, when in the course of the 
debate Mr. Ponsonby stated that, if the 
prayer of the petition were granted, the 
Catholics would have no objecrion to 
make the King virtually Head of their 
Church ; and, on being asked for his 
authority, he named Dr. Milner. A few 
days only passed before the publication 
of an explanatory letter from Dr. M. 
which was read by the Clergy to their 
congregations throughout the Midland 
district. This circular was dated the 
26th, the day after the debate, and shew- 
ed the anxiety of the prelate to stand 
well with his flock and the public. — He 
affirmed that he had given no authority 
to Mr. Ponsonby to make use of his 
name in this way, and had only expres- 
sed to that gentleman, in an unexpected 
interview, the probability that some ar- 
rangement might be made to grant a 
negative power to the Government in the 
choice of Bishops for the Catholic sees 
of Ireland. The adversaries of Dr. Mil- 
ner, however, took every advantage of 
this misunderstanding on the part of 
Mr. Ponsonby, to heap every degree of 
obloquy on the Doctor. To his consti- 
tuents, the Irish Catholic Hierarchy, the 
prelate’s explanation was satisfactory, 
and in September, 1808, they passed 
two resolutions, declaring it inexpedient 
to make any alteration in the canoni- 
cal mode of nominating of Catholic Bi- 
shops ; and pledging themselves to no- 
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minate those only who were of unim- 
peachable and loyal conduct. 

In 1808 he also published ** A serious 
Expostulation with the Rev. Joseph Bc- 
ringtoiii on his Theological Errors con- 
cerning Miracles/* 6vo.; ** An Examina- 
tion of an Article in the Anti- Jacobin 
Review* on Sir John Coxe Hippisley’s 
Additional Observations,'* Bvo. ; and in 
1800 the ** Substance of a Sermon 
preached at the blessing of the Catho- 
lic Chapel of St. Chad, Birmingham/' 
Bvo. In the latter year also his History 
of Winchester appeared in a second edi- 
tion (reviewed in vol. LXXX. i. 145.) 

It would extend our memoir to too 
great a length to enter into a minute 
account of the transactions arising 
out of the question of the Veto; we 
must therefore briefly remark, that 
the project of a negative power caused 
the active and indetatigable Agent of the 
Irish Hierarchy to he attacked by some 
writers in the Dublin papers, under the 
assumed signatures of Sar&field,<Laicu8, 
Jnitnicus Veto, and others. To these 
he ably replied, and also wrote some ar- 
ticles in the Statesman newspaper in dc- 
lence of the Catholics, which were after- 
wards published in the form of a pamph- 
let. — In defence of his own opinion, Dr. 
Milner wrote a pamphlet, entitled ‘*A 
Letter to a Parish Priest/* which was in- 
tended exclusively for private circula- 
tion, fifty copies only being printed; 
hut one of these copies falling into the 
hands oi his adversaries, it was printed 
and represented as a serious advocation 
of the Veto, whereas it was only meant 
as a vindication against a Catholic pre- 
late who had written to Dr. M. in terms 
loo sharp and indignant for him to bear 
in silence. Though mortified hy this 
ruse of his enemies, Dr. Milner re- 
fused to explain the drift of his essay, 
and soon after, in deference to the de- 
cision of his episcopal constituents, he 
publicly retracted and condemned his 
work I The Catholic Prelates of Ire- 
land were so satisfied with his conduct, 
that in a synod held on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, 1810, they passed a resolution, 
— “That the thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Right Rev, Dr. Milner, Bi- 
shop of Casiabala, for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty, as agent to the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops of this part of the 
United Kingdom, and more particularly 
for bis Apostolical firmness in dissenting 
from and opposing a general, vague, and 
indefinite declaration or Resolution, 
pledging the Ruman Catholics to an 
eventual acquiescence in arrangements, 
possibly prejudicial to the integrity and 
safety of our (.'hurch discipline." 

To do away the effect of a work which 
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the deceased prelate bad written, entit<« 
led “ An Elucidation of the Veto/' Bvo. 
1810, Mr. Charles Butler took up bis 
)>en, and published “A Letter to an 
Irish Catholic Gentleman," which work 
was immediately followed by another, 
by Dr. Milner, called Letters to a Ro- 
man Catholic Prelate of Ireland, in re- 
futation of Counsellor Charles Butler's 
Letters to an Irish Catholic Gentleman ; 
to which is added, A Postscript contain- 
ing a Review of Dr. O* Connor’s works, 
entitled Columbanus ad Hibernoson the 
Liberty of the Irish Church." This lat- 
ter work appeared in 1811, and was pub- 
lished in Dublin.— In the same year also 
appeared from his prolific pen,*' Instruc- 
tions addressed to the Catholics of the 
Midland Counties of England/* 8vo. and 
a “Treatise on the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of England," 8vo. 

In 1813, disapproving of the Bill for 
relief of the Papists then introduced into 
the House of Commons, Dr. Milner, 
coming to town from Wolverhampton 
on the 18th, the day previous to the de- 
bate in the Committee of the House, 
having experienced the successful ef- 
fects of his efforts in 1T91, immediately 
drew up a Brief Memorial, which he had 
printed and partly circulated on the 2Ut 
of that month, the grand division on the 
Bill being fixed for the 24tb. 

Of Dr, Milner's later productions we 
are not informed ; but one of them, we 
believe, is entitled “ Supplementary Me- 
moirs of English Catholics,** addressed 
to C. Butler, Esq. Another, which ap- 
peared in 1818, after having lain by him 
unpublished for at least fifteen years, is 
called ** The End of Religious (J<»ntro- 
versy." This is pronounced by Mr. But- 
ler, in his Book of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, to be •* the ablest exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of that Church 
on the articles contested with her hy 
Protestants, and the ablest statement of 
the truths by which they are supported, 
and of the historical facts with which 
they are connected, that has appeared 
in cur language.** Be this as it may, 
it roused the ardour of the late eminent 
Dr. Parr in defence of Bishop Hallifax, 
whom Dr. Milner, in three places, stated 
to have died a Roman Catholic. Dr. 
Parr's “ Letter** was originally intended 
for this Magazine, but (from circum- 
stances explained in vol. xcv. ii. 240, 
where it is reviewed,) did not eventu- 
ally appear till after his death •, when it 
was rebutted, by Dr. Milner, in no very 
satisfactory manner, in “A Parting Word 
to the Rev. Rich. Grier, D.D. Vicar of 
Templebodane, on the End of Religious 
Controversy ; with a brief notice of Dr. 
S. Pa’-r's Posthumous Letter” (noticed 
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ibid, pk 331). This was, we believe, actu- 
ally i)i’. M.’s Parting Word ;** but we 
have now before us **Two Letters to the 
Right Rev. J. Milner, D.D. occasioned 
by certain passages in his End of Reli- 
gious Controversy. By the Rev. T. H. 
Lowe, M. A. Vicar of Grimley, Wore, and 
Chaplain to Vise. Gage.'* 

The article on Gothic Architecture 
in Rees's Encyclopaedia, is said to have 
been from Dr. Milner's pen. To the Ar> 
chosologia of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries be contributed, in 1794, Ohserva- 
lions on an ancient Cup lornierly be- 
longing to the Abbey of Glastonbury, 
printed with a plate in vol. xi. ; in 1806 
an Account of an Ancient Manuscript of 
St. John’s Gospel, printed in voK xvi. ; 
ill 1809 a Description of a Mitre and 
Crosier, part of the Pontificalia of the 
See of Limerick, printed with a plate in 
vol. xvti.} ill 1811 an Account of the 
Monastery of Sion in Middlesex, printed 
with a wood-cut of the conventual seal 
in the same volume; and in 1891 Ob- 
servations on the use of the Pax in the 
Romish Church, printed in vol. xx, with 
a plate of an Ancient Pax. He was the 
most voluminous contributor of Essays 
illustrative of the admirable Etchings 
of his friend Mr. John Carter, in his 
** Specimens of Antient Sculpture and 
Painting." The following subjects were 
elaborately described and explained by 
him : ** Paintings in St. Mary's Chapel, 
Winchester,** i. pp. 40, 43. 47. 61 j “Ac- 
count of the Murder of Thus. Berket, 
Abp. of Canterbury," p. 57 ; “Basso- 
Relievos on the Capitals ot Columns sup- 
porting the Lantern of Ely Cathedral/' 
vol. II. pp. 14. 17. 94 ; “ Sculptures, 
from Hyde Abbey," p. 19; *• Sculptures 
from the Hospital of St. CVoss," p. 99 ; 
“ An Antient Chapel near the Angel 
Inn, Grantham," pp.33. 35; “An Oak 
Chest in the Treasury of York Cathe- 
dral," p. 37 ; “Statues and a Basso- 
Relievo, in the High Altar of Christ 
Church, Hants." p. 43 ; “ Brass in the 
Hospital of St. Cross," p. 46; “ Statues 
on the Screen entering into the Choir 
of York Cathedral," pp. 50. 54. 60. 64 ; 
“ Painting on Glass at All Souls College, 
Oxford," p. 54 ; “A Brass and Sculp- 
tures from Wimhprn anti Sherborn Min- 
sters, Dorsetshire," p. 57 : “ The Pe- 
nance of Henry Jl. before the Shrine of 
Tbomaa Bccket, Abp. of Canterbury,*' 
p. 65. He also contributed to Mr. 
SclHiebbelie's Antiquaries* Museum," 
“Account of Paintings discovered in 
Winobester Cathedral." 

Some time before his death. Dr. 
Milner received the last rites of the Ca- 
thpl^,. Church in the presence of several 
dripis. congregation ; and before them 


be forgave every one who had been bit 
enemy, and begged pardon of all those 
lie might have injured in the most tri- 
fling degree. He made a public art of 
faith of his religion, and gave up bis 
soul, with sentiments of' humility and 
resignation. 

The funeral obsequies of this great 
controversialist were celebrated at the 
Cat holic Chapel, Wolverhampton, on the 
27<h of April. The altar and railing 
which surrounds it were covered with 
black cloth. In the centre of the aile 
and in front of the Altar, the coffin was 
placed ; upon the top of it were a cha- 
lice, a mitre, and the Episcopal vest- 
ments of black velvet, embroidered 
with silver ; on each side were wax 
lights burning* Upwards of thirty of 
the neighbouring Priests attended, Ijy 
whom the office for the dead was repeat- 
ed, and a High (Requiem) Mass was per- 
formed, in which the Rt. Rev. Dr. Walsh 
officiated, assisted by the Rev. Henry 
Weedall and the Rev. T. Green, as Dea- 
con and Subdeacon, with others, prin- 
cipally from Oscott. After reading the 
Epistle and Gospel, the Rev. P. Martyii 
pronounced an eloquent and judicious 
funeral oration, in which he expatiated 
with such unaffected sincerity of feel- 
ing and veneration on the talents, the 
virtues, and the piety of the deceased 
Prelate, as failed not to reach the hearts 
of many among his admiring and sym- 
pathising congregation, composed as it 
was of persons of various religions per- 
suasions. The Rev. Preacher took his 
text from the lOib verse of the lOih 
chapter of the Wisdom of Solomon : — 
“ Wiodom conducted the just man 
through the right ways, and shewed 
him the kingdom of God, and gave him 
the knowledge of the holy things, made 
him honourable in bis labours, and ac- 
complished his labours The music 
on the occasion was selected from the 
compositions of Mozart ; and the Choir, 
augmented by part of the Oscott Choir, 
was condu'^ted by Mr. Macklin, Orga- 
nist to the Chapel. When the service 
ill the Chapel was completed, a grand 
and solemn procession was formed, and 
the coffin was borne to a grave prepared 
according to Dr. Milner's own direc- 
tions in the ground adjoining, where the 
interment took place ; and over his re- 
mains a new building will be shortly 
erected to enlarge the present Chapel, 
towards the expeiice of which the Bi- 
shop bad contributed very liberally in 
his life-time. From the opening of the 

* This discourse will shortly be pub-‘ 
lished, accompanied, we believe, with 
notes Ulustrative of the life of Dr. Milner* 
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floors of the Chapel to the conclusion of 
the service, which lasted three hours, 
the sacred edifice was crowded to excess ; 
and the greatest decorum was ohserved 
during the whole ceremony. It was the 
particular wish of Dr. Milner that no 
silks or plumes should be provided for 
liis funeral, in order that a larger sum 
might be distributed to the poor, to 
whom he gave fifty pounds, which has 
been divided in conformity with his 
wishes, without any distinction on the 
ground of religion. He also gave fifty 
pounds to the poorest of his Clergy. — 
The window-shutters of many shops and 
private houses were closed from the time 
of Dr. Milner’s death till after his fu- 
neral ; and a great number of persons 
put on mourning, as a mark of respect 
to his memory. Medals have also been 
struck in commemoration of his death. 

His character may be briefly drawn in 
the words of the Rev. Mr. Lowe above- 
mentioned : all the Roman Catho- 

lic polemics, who, notwithstanding the 
signal defeats which their predecessors 
in the same war have formerly sustain- 
ed, are now either openly venturing to 
renew the theological controversy, or, 
under the hollow mask of conciliation, 
are attempting to persuade the world 
that the diflVreiice between us, is, on 
many points, rather imaginary than real. 
Dr. Milner was confessedly the chief;— 
practised in all the arts of controversy,— 
possessed of an acute and vigorous intel- 
lect, — and distinguished by the depth of 
his antiquarian researches.” 

Dr. Milner is succeeded in the Apos- 
tolic Vicariate by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Walsh, President at Oscott Col- 
lege, who was consecrated by the de- 
ceased Prelate on the 1st of May, 1625, 
in Wolverhampton chapel. 

A folio portrait of Dr. Milner has been 
published. 

R. Hoadly Ashe, D.D. 

May 3. Aged 75, the Rev. Dr, Ro- 
bert-Hoadly Ashe, for 50 years Perpetual 
Curate of Crewkerne cum Mistertoii, 
Som. and formerly Master of the Gram- 
mar-school at the former place. 

Dr. Ashe was son of a Prebendary of 
Winchester ; and was presented to Crew- 
kerne in 1775 by the Dean and Chapter 
of that Cathedral. He compounded for 
the degrees of M.A. Dec. 11, 1793, and 
of B. and D.D. July 17, 1794, as of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford.— He published in 
4to, 1737, for the benefit of an ingenious 
pupil, some ** Poetical Translations from 
various Authors, by MasterJohii Browne, 
of Crewkerne, a boy of twelve years old 
and in 1799, A Letter to the Rev. John 
Milner, DJJ. F.S.A. Author of the Civil 


and Ecclesiastical History of WiiichesJ> 
ter; occasioned by his false and iJlibe« 
ral aspersions on the memory and writ- 
ings of Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, formerly 
Bishop of Winchester.” (Reviewed In 
vol. LXIX. 787). The circumstances of 
the latter publication have been detail- 
ed in the preceding article,— our Me- 
moir of Dr. Milner. Between the ap- 
pearance of these two publications, Dr. 
Ashe had obtained a very considerable 
property, and assumed the name of 
Hoadly before that of Ashe, on the 
death of his aunt, the relict of Dr. John 
Hoadly, Chancellor of Winchester, and 
son of the Bishop. 


Taylor Combe, Esq. MA. F.R.S. F.S.A. 

July 7* At the British Museum, after 
a long illness, much regretted by bis 
numerous friends, Taylor Combe, esq. 
aged 52; Director of the Society of An- 
tiquaries; and Keeper of the Antiquities 
and Coins at the British Museum. 

He was the eldest son of the late 
Charles Combe, M. D. F. R.S. F.S.A. 
who was long distinguished at a col- 
lector of Medals, and died in 1817 (of 
whom see a Memoir in vol. lxxxvii. i. 
p.467). 

Mr. Taylor Combe was named after 
the family of bis mother, who was the 
only daughter of Heniy Taylor, esq. He 
was educated at Harrow School, whence 
he was removed to Oriel College, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M.A. July 
10, 1 798. He succeeded to an appoint- 
ment in the British Museum in 1B03 
upon the death of the Rev. Richard 
Penneck, when be had the especial 
charge delivered to him of the Cabinet 
of Coins, and in 1807 was placed at the 
bead of the New Department of Anti- 
quities. In 1808 he married Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Dr. Ed- 
ward Whitaker Gray. Mr. Combe waa 
elected F.S.A. in 1796; and became Di- 
rector of that Society on the resigna- 
tion of Matthew Raper, esq. in 1813. 
He was chosen F.R. S. in 1806, and 
was elected Secretary to that learned 
Body in 1812; he fliUed that office 
twelve years, and was then compelled 
to resign it on account of ill health. 

Mr. Combe shewed an early partiality 
for the investigation of Classical Anti- 
quities; and has not left behind hinpi his 
equal in the knowledge of the Gieek 
and Roman Coins, nor his superioV In 
British and Saxon Coins. Thirty-t^ree 
of the Plates of Mr. Ruding*s Annals of 
Coinage, containing, the, British piid 
Anglo-Saxon Coins, were engraved pn* 
der Mr. Combe's direction, and wpre 
o'riginally Intended by him for a sepa- 
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rate publicationt which he afterwards 
l^ave up. 

Upon the completion of the building:, 
and final arrangement of the Terra 
Cottas and Marbles of the Towiiley 
Gallervi the Trustees of the British 
Museum called Mr. Combe’s valuable 
services in aid to describe the stores 
with which that collection had enriched 
them. Accordingly in 1811 his De- 
scription of the Terra Cottas,*' was pub- 
lished, with engravings from drawings 
by his friend and brother - oflicer W. 
Alexander, esq. royal 4to. (reviewed in 
vol. LXXXi. p. 145.) In 1812, Part 1. of 
his ** Description of the Collection of 
Antieiit Marbles,** containing those in 
the Second Room of the Gallery of An- 
tiquities. in 1815, Part II. In 1818, 
Part 111. ; and in 1830, Part IV. The 
last Part exclusively confined to the 
Description of the Sculptures which 
adorned the Temple of Apollo Epicu- 
rius on Mount Cotylion, near the an- 
tient City of Phigalia in Arcadia. For 
this last portion, in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Alexander, the Drawings 
were prepared by Henry Corbould, esq. 
Ill the interval between the publication 
of the First and Second Portions of the 
Description of the Museum Marbles, Mr. 
Combe made and carried through the 
press a Catalogue of the Greek Coins 
ill the Museum, entitled Veterum Po- 
puloruni et Regum Nuroi qui in Museo 
Britannico adservantur,** 4to. Lond. 1814. 
It was prepared upon the plan of his 
father's Description of Dr. Hunter’s 
Coins, the Manuscript of a Supplement 
to which, by Mr. Combe, was destroyed 
in 1819 in Hensley’s second fire. The 
Catalogue of the Greek Jboins in the 
Museum was accompanied by thirteen 
plates of Coins most accurately and ex- 
quisitely engraved, with two plates of 
Monograms. 

Exclusive of these works in a larger 
form, Mr. Combe contributed the follow- 
ing short Memoirs to the Arcbaiologia 
of the Society of Antiquaries : 

Observations on a Greek Sepulchral 
Monument, in the possession of Dr, 
Garthshore, vol. xiii. p. 280; Obser- 
vations on an antient Symbol of Ma- 
cedon, vol. xiv. p. 14; communicat- 
ed a copy of Indenture between King 
Edward IV. and Lord Hastings, re- 
specting the Coinage in the Tower of 
London, vol. xv. p. 1G4; Explanation 
of a private Seal of Walter de Ban- 
ham, sacrist of St. Edmund*8 Bury, 
in the veign of Henry 1. vol. xv. p. 
400 1 -Remarks on the Greek Inscriii- 
tion, at the British Museum brought 
fjrom Rosetta, vol. xvi. p. 247 ; De- 
scrl||tion of a large Collection of Pen- 


nies of Henry II. discovered at Tealby, 
in Lincolnshire, vol. xviii. p. 1.; Ac- 
count of some Saxon Antiquities found 
near Lancaster, vol. xviii. p. 199; Re- 
marks on a Coin of Basilis, a City 
in Arcadia, ibid. p. 344; Account of 
Anglo-Saxon Pennies found at Dork- 
ing, vol. XIX. p. 109 ; communicated 
Original Letters addressed to Col. Ham- 
mond in 1G48, ib. 149; Account of an 
iron Axe found in Lincolnshire, ib. 409; 
exhibited a gold Ring found at Eltham, 
ib. 411. 

As Director of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, he superintended the publica- 
tion of the latter portions of the Ve- 
tusta Monumenta; and as Secretary of 
the Royal Society, edited the Volumes 
of the Philosophical Transactions from 
1812 to 1824. 

A Description of the Cinerary Urns in 
the Museum is, we understand, prepar- 
ing under the orders of the Trustees tor 
publication from his Manuscript. He 
has also left behind him a complete Ca- 
talogue of the Anglo-Saxon Coins in the 
Museum, with some other Catalogues 
prepared for the Trustees. 

Mr. Combe was an excellent Greek 
scholar; he possessed an extensive range 
of knowledge on subjects of Antiquity, 
and an eye peculiarly quick in reading 
antient Inscriptions. He was strict in 
his principles, warm in his friendships, 
and kind to those who sought iiiforiiiH- 
tion of him. Whatever inforniation he 
imparted was always minutely accurate. 

Mr. Combe was buried on the 14th 
of July in the family-vault in the new 
burial ground, St. George Bloomsbury. 

His valuable antiquarian, numisma- 
tic, and classical Library will be sold by 
Mr.Sotbeby; and will no doubt create 
much interest to collectors in those de- 
partments. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sill Manley Power. 

July 7> At Berne, in Switzerland, aged 
53, Lieut.-geo. Sir Manley Power, K.C.B. 
and K.T.S. 

This officer entered the service as En- 
sign in the 20th Foot, Aug. 27, 1783; 
was promoted Lieutenant, May 4, 1789; 
and Captain of an Jndependarit compa- 
ny, June 28, 1793. He was transferred 
to the 20th foot, Jan. 16, 1794; obtain- 
ed a Majority in that regiment, Oct. 7, 
1799, and the Lt.-Colonelcy, June 20, 
1801. During this time be was two years 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia ; was in the ex- 
pedition to Holland in 1799, and was 
present in all the actions of that cam- 
paign ; in Minorca in 1800; and in the 
campaign in Egypt in 1801, where be 
was present at the siege and capitulation 
of Alexandria. 
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He was placed un halF-pay, Oct. 25, 
1802; but from 1803 to 1805 served on 
the staff in England as Assistant Adju- 
tant-general. 

On the 6th of June, 1805, he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-col. of the 32d foot ; was 
made Colonel in the army, July 25, 
1810; and served with the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s army in Spain, until his pro- 
motion to the rank of Major-general, 
June 4, 1813, when he was directed to 
return to England ; but his destination 
was on the same day changed, and he 
was attached to the Portuguese agmy 
under General Beresford. He command- 
ed a Portuguese brigade at the battles 
of Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, Orthes, 
and Clarp, for which he was honoured 
with a Cross with one Clasp, and was 
appointed a Knight Commander of the 
Portuguese Order of the Tower and 
Sword. 

He subsequently served on the Staff 
at Canada, and at Malta ; and was rais- 
ed to the rank of Lieut.-general, May 
27, 1825. 

Reau-Adm. a. F. Evans. 

June 6. In tiersey, Andrew Fitzber- 
bert Evans, esq. Rear-admiral of the 
Blue. 

This officer was made a Lieutenant, 
Dec. 1, 1782; and on May 4, 1726, when 
commanding the Spencer sloop of war, 
captured, after a brisk action off Berimi- 
da, la Volcan, a French corvette of 12 
guns, pierced for 16, and 25 men. His 
post commission bears date April 15, 
1726*; and from that period until the 
peace of 1801, he commanded the Por- 
cupine of 24 guns, on the Halifax and 
Jamaica stations. We subsequently find 
him in the iEolus frigate, and Vanguard 
74, employed in the blockade off St. Do- 
mingo, and various other services. To- 
wards the close of 1810, he was removed 
from the superinteiulance of the Staple- 
toil dep5t lor prisoners of war, to be a 
resident Comiiiissioner of the Navy at 
Bermuda, where life bad a broad pendant 
flying on board the Ruby 64, in 1816 
and 1817. 

Mrs. Mattocks. 

June 25. At Kensington (where she 
had long resided), the once-celebrated 
comedian, Mrs. Mattocks. She was born 
about 1745. Her father, Mr. Uallatn, 
was manager of Goodman’s Fields The- 
atre ; her mother was related to Beard 
the famous singer; and her brother was 
the manager of a Theatrical company in 
America. Her father, in a dispute with 
Mackliii, the celebrated Shylock, at a 
rehearsal, received so severe a wound in 
the eye from a walking-stick, that be 


died on the spot. Macklin was tried at 
the Old Bailey, but acquitted, as it #aa 
deemed the effect of sudden passion. 

Receiving a superior education, Mise 
Haliam adopted the stage as a prufesiiom 
All her early appearances were in sing- 
ing characters ; and she was the first 
Louisa in The Duenna.” She occa- 
sionally attempted tragedy, but with 
little success ; in performing the second 
character in Hoole’s tragedy of” Cyrus,” 
she was completely thrown into the back 
ground by the fine acting of Mrs. Yates 
in Mandane, the heroine of the piece. 
Study and observation, however, induced 
her to attempt the sprightly parts of low 
comedy, such as abigails, citizens’ wives, 
&c. ; and in these she succeeded. The 
delicacy of her person, the vivacity of 
her temper, and a distinguishing judg- 
ment, all shewed themselves to advan- 
tage in this walk, and she rapidly became 
a great favourite. 

Miss Haliam stood thus high in the 
estimation of thepublick, when Mr. Mat- 
tocks, of the same theatre, paid his ad- 
dresses to her. He was a vocal performer 
and a respectable actor. A mutual at- 
tachment appears to have ensued ; and 
to avoid the opposition of the lady’s pa- 
rents, the lovers took a trip to France 
and were married. The union, however, 
was not a happy one. Still, notwith- 
standing various disagreements, when 
Mr. Mattocks, some years afterwards, 
became manager of the Liverpool 1'be- 
atre, his wife performed there all the 
principal characters. The speculation 
proving unfortunate, Mrs. Mattocks re- 
engaged herself at Covent Garden, where, 
we believe, she held an uninterrupted 
engagement as an actress of first-rato 
celebrity in her walk, until her final re- 
tirement from the stage, now more than 
twenty years ago. She took leave of the 
publickJn the part of Flora, in “The 
Wonder,” and after playing with all the 
freshness and spirit of a woman in her 
prime, retired amidst the warmest plaud- 
its of the house. 

Mrs. Mattocks possessed a good stage 
face and figure ; and her broad stare, 
her formal deportment, her coarse co- 
mic voice, and her high colouring, en- 
abled her to give peculiar effect to the 
characters in which she excelled. In the 
delivery of the ludicrous epilogues of the 
late Miles Peter Andrews, which always 
required dashing spirit and the imitation 
of vulgar manners, she was eminently 
successful. She is understood to have 
been a great favourite of her late Ma- 
jesty, Queen Charlotte. She has left one 
daughter, the wife of Mr. Hewion, a 
barrister, who unfortunately lived only 
a few years after that union. 
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Mrs. Watts. 

Juiif 6. Near Durbam, ag;ed 35, Jana, 
wife of Capt, Watts, R.N. and sister-in- 
law of Stephen Eaton, esq. of Ketton 
|iall« CO. Rutland. 

This accumplisbedlady wasthe younfc- 
est daughter of the late George Waldie, 
of Hendersideon the banksof the Tweed. 
I^ear that beautiful stream her early 
fancy was inspired and nourished ; and a 
taste for elegant literature cultivated, 
in unison with the classic loveliness and 
recollections of that charmed ground. 
A richly poetical imagination, and a fine 
rit of intelligence were heightened and 
expanded by foreign travel ; and her 
first publication was some very sensible 
** Letters on Holland.*' The publick are 
also indebted to this lady for the popu- 
lar work, entitled ** Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century,** and an attractive no- 
vel, entitled ** Continental Adventures," 
published within a few weeks of her 
death. Mrs. Watts was married about 
three years ago. The loss of her only 
child cast a certain languor over her last 
production which did not belong to the 
former $ but still it is highly creditable 
to the abilities and feelings of the writer. 

Joseph Ashton Watson, Esq. 

Aug. 3. At Paris, after less than 24 
hours illness, occasioned by inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, aged 46, Joseph Ash- 
ton Watson, esq. of March monl-street, 
Burton-crescent, and eldest son of Mr. 
Watson, of Kettering. He had left this 
country about a fortnight before, on a 
tour of pleasure. This worthy and ami- 
able man was of a decided literary 
turn, which, as be was disengaged from 
all business, agreeably filled up his lei- 
sure hours. He had latterly, greatly to 
the advantage of the members, devoted 
much of his time to the arrangement of 
the concerns of the Russell Institution, 
which owing to the neglect of a former 
officer, had run into confusion. He was 
also mainly instrumental ill recommend- 
ing totbat'literary Institution its present 
Librarian, who is so peculiarly fitted for 
the situation. Mr. Watson was an occa- 
sional Correspondent to this Miscellany. 
He has left a widow, with bis aged pa- 
rents, to lament their loss ; but had no 

istue. 

Mr. W. H. Reid. 

Aune3. Mr. William Hamilton Reid. 
There Is perhaps no subject which excites 
a more lively interest in the human 
mind than the detail of the efforts made 

t unaided genius to surmount those 
^les which may have been opposed 
|t developemeiit. In few instances, 
n any, have these efforts of nature 
so purely spontaneous, so little ex- 


cited by friends, or assisted by circum- 
stances, as in the case of the subject Of 
the present memoir. He was the son of 
persons occupying no higher station than 
domestics in the Duke of Hamilton's 
family. In his early childhood he lost 
bis father, and bis mother, after strug- 
gling a few years with poverty, sunk to 
the grave, and left her only child an un- 
protected orphan. He bad previously, 
through the Duke of Hamilton’s inte- 
rest, been placed in St. James's paroehial 
school, and here, under the discipline of 
a mprciless pedagogue, he received the 
first rudiments of education. His fa- 
vourite amusement was repairing to the 
different churches, to admire their in- 
ternal and external distinctions, and he 
received many severe floggings from his 
schoolmaster, in consequence of thus 
absenting himself. 

After the death of his mother he was 
humanely taken charge of by one of the 
parish officers, and treated by him with 
paternal kindness. This gentleman, 
struck, perhaps, by his superiority of 
appearance to the other boys of his 
rank, for 

** Our Edwin was no vulgar boy," 
took him home, and declared his inten- 
tion of bringing him up to assist him in 
his counting-house ; but a female serv- 
ant, whose anger be excited by ridiculing 
her deformed lover, found means to 
blight his prospects, and in the end, by 
lies and artful insinuations, procured his 
dismissal. 

He was subsequently apprenticed to a 
silver-buckle- maker near Soho, and from 
that period he commenced bis literary 
studies. All his pocket-money was ex- 
pended in books, and, after a long day 
of severe labour, half the short period 
allotted for bis repose was frequently 
spent in reading, particularly liihtory 
and poetry. Mr. Law's writings fell in 
bis way, and he was long bewildered in 
the labyrinths of mystical divinity. 

After the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship be supported hiifiself by working at 
bis trade, occasionally writing various 
poetic trifles, which, by the. advice of 
some friends who discerned their merit, 
he sent for insertion to the papers and 
magazines of the day. These produc- 
tions were mostly of a pensive cast, full 
of a plaintive sweetness, though some 
were of a humourous description. They 
attracted the attention of several literary 
characters, whose letters attest their 
opinion of the author, and a literary 
lady of no mean rank, in h^r Letters 
recently edited by Sir Walter Scott, 
speaks of him by name as the child of 
nature and unaided genius. Thus re- 
ceiving praise,, and in some instances 
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pecuniary rciAiineratlon, he was eneou- 
riged in bit literary career, and he next 
tamed bis attention to the acquirement 
of the French language, and from the 
peculiar cunstructiun of his mind was 
rapidly successful. About this period he 
undertook to supply various light arti- 
cles to a daily paper. He quitted his 
trade, which, from the change of fashion, 
was no longer productive ) and from this 
time till the end of his life he supported 
himself respectably by the labours of his 
pen.' Having procured an engagement 
as French translator to a daily paper, 
he successively mastered the Italian, 
Spanish, and German tongues, without 
receiving a single lesson or assistance of 
any kind, except from books. He now 
extended bis engagement to the transla- 
tion of the whole of these languages, 
and ill a very short time the Portuguese 
was added. This employment neces- 
sarily confined him at home to await 
the arrival of the different mails. To 
fill up these intervals of leisure he com- 
menced the study of the learned lan- 
guages ; the Greek and Hebrew he read 
BO as to consult any author lie wished 
to examine, and the Latin he could 
read and translate with accuracy. 

The speedy acquisition of a knowledge 
of Languages appeared to be a natural 
gift. The mode he adopted was that re- 
commended by Mr. Locke, and which is 
indeed the path marked out by Nature. 
He first attained a knowledge of the 
primary words, and then by means of a 
New Testament, or any easy and lite- 
ral translation, acquired the particles, 
and thus, having gained some insight 
into the construction of the language, 
ended with the Grammar, the acquisi- 
tion of which was now comparatively 
easy. Nor did be till the day of his 
death totally cease from adding occa- 
sionally to his vast store of learning; 
only a short time since be was busily 
engaged in an examination of the North- 
ern dialects. When the Post-office re- 
fused to supply the Newspapers with 
the Foreign Journals, except in their 
own translations, he was consequently 
deprived of bis employment. He soon 
afterwards proposed to publish a volume 
of poems by subscription; they were ac- 
cordingly collected, but 'Owing to differ- 
ent circumstances they did not appear, 
and they still remain in the bands of his 
widow. 

He however now produced his first 
prose volume, entitled « The Rise and 
Dissolution of the Infidel Societies,** 
which, if it did not possess much merit ' 
in a Literary point of .view, was cer- 
tainly of great service to the commu- 

Gbnt. Mao. August, 1 82d. 
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nlty, by calling tbe attention of Govi»0* 
ment to a set of desperate entlliiliklliA 
whose sole aim was to bring ahObilt 
subversion of civil order and tranquiUl^* 
This work, and some eommunicatloilf 
which he 'made to Government, when 
shortly after engaged as Editor to a 
daily paper, procured him the notice of 
Mr. Canning, and of the then Bithopi 
of London and Durham ; letters from 
whom now lie before the writer oLtliis 
memoir. From tbe former gentleman 
he received a present of five pounds, all 
that, ill the form of patrona^, he ever 
received. Tbe Bishop of London made 
him an offer of Ordination in tbe Church, 
which his objection to subscribe to the 
Articles of Faith, and a strong inherent 
love of independence, induced him, con- 
trary to his interest, to refuse. 

He now turned his mind to tbe study 
of Topography, Biography, and General 
Literature. London and its antiquities 
afforded him ample scope for investiga- 
tion ; and not a nook nor corner did be 
leave unexplored. A great mass of in- 
formation which he had thus collected 
and designed to form a volume, remains 
in the hands of the present *wri'flr. 

In the latter end of 1810, about a 
year and a half after his marriage with 
the writer of this sketch, pecuniary losses 
induced him to apply to the Literary 
Fund, and he then received a handsome 
donation. His Literary labours were af- 
terwards more successful, and, though 
he bad rather a large family, his circum- 
stances remained comfortable till within 
the last year or two of his life, when va- 
rious occurrences conspired' to depress 
his spirits, and to cloud tbe evening of 
his days. He now again applied to the 
Literary Fund, and by that excellent In- 
stitution was again relieved from diffi- 
culties that pressed heavily upon him. 

Still his habitual cheerfulness, which 
bad even extended to .playfulness, re- 
turned no more; and, although he ap- 
peared in tolerable health, those about 
him perceived a marked difference in 
his manner; he, however, only com- 
plained of a cold and cough for about a 
week prior to his deqease, the night 
preceding which he went to bed appa- 
rently well, having been out twice dur- 
ing tbe day. He slept uninterruptedly 
till about one in tbe mornings About 
five his speech failed ; and at balf-past 
seven he calmly breathed his last, hav- 
ing exceeded tbe period of life com- 
monly allotted to mankind. 

In bis manners he was affable and 
unassuming, but avoiding general so- 
ciety, it was only by the lew stbo knew 
him intimately that his merits could be 
appreciated. Of the most infiexible in- 
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teffitf ]iiiMiflf» lie w» erer InAalkwit 
tewirdi the of otbcfiv. Even bmI 


plicid iA bi» ceAnper, rational in hit an- 
Joymeiita, aikd moderate hi hia wiabefi 
tjboiifb never a rich mann, be may be 
chlMell, if we except perhaps tbe last 
veer or two of h» life^ amonf tbe num- 
Mf of bappy men, and that entirely be- 
ednse bid pleasures were those of liuel- 
leet, and consequently dependent only 
on himself. 


Ismael Gibraltar. 

Loiety, In a skirmish with the Greeks, 
the Turkish Admiral Ismael Gibraltar, 
who bad a command in the Pacha of 
Egypt's fleet. He will be much missed, 
and even regretted by the English tra- 
veller ; being as remarkable for his at- 
tachment to our nation, as for his splen- 
did dress, and his constant good nature 
and dnen-hearted manners. 

A few years aao Ismael was sent on 
some mission to England, and sailed in 
a Turkish frigate which be command- 
ed from Constantinople. After a voy- 
age of two or three months, for it was 
the longest and most perilous be bid 
ever undertaken, he arrived safely in 
the river. On landing, he sought out 
a place of refreshment and rest, but 
with little hope of Anding one suited to 
his Oriental taste and, after parading 
through several narrow and dirty streets, 
be at last entered the Hug in Armour in 
Wappiiig, and going into a parlour that 
was well carpeted, and in whose chim- 
ney an excellent fire was blazing, he was 
quite delighted, and instantly squatted 
down on the fluur, in his rich dress of 
light blue velvet, cashmere shawf, and 
OamascuB sabre at his side, declaring he 
bad no idea tbe Giaours were so well off. 
His long pipe, that was brought by one 
of bis attendants, was instantly in use, 
and tbe volumes of smoke, the coffee, 
and tbe various paraphernalia, soon con- 
vinced the landlady that the stranger in- 
tended to monopoltce the whole of her 
Apartment. The next day he got into a 
haekbey Coach, and proceeded to present 
his letters of introduction at tbe West 
end of the town. Tbe first was to tbe 
Duke of Kent, who, having beard much 
of Ismaers character, received him with 
the greatest kindness, and on bis depar- 
tdre asked at what hotel be lodged, that 
he biiglit have tbe pleasure of calliiig on 
hint, and showing him all those alten-^ 
tibqyS be Urould stand in ileCd of in Lon- 
don. Ismepl replied that he lodged at the 
ifflf .In Armour, where he ihofild feel 
I^C^AlIttre in teCIng his Royal High- 
.pesi. Tlki'l>uke smiled at thesimpli- 
dM el the ih|ily» and went early the foh* 
ldwii% mhrbing in fats carriage to the 


quarters of the noble Turk, whom be 
brougbtoff bodily, and taw him installed 
in a mere stylish, if not more eoinfort* 
able, abode. 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Genoa, the Rev. Rich, SuUert Rector 
of Lanreatb, Cornwall, and Tavy, St. Mary, 
Devon, to which churches he wm presented 
by John Buller, esq. in 1600 and 1807> 

At Snelamora Houae, Berka, after a short 
hut severe illnesa, aged 69, the Rev. PFm. 
Duprii of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1766. The gentleman and the acholar 
were united in him, with the most unbound- 
ed benevolence. 

Ar Eresbatch Rectory, Heref. md 67, 
the Rev. David Griffiths, Vicar of Kender- 
churcli, ip that county, and of Norton, 
Kadn. and for many years Curate of Eves- 
batch, and of Bishop's, and Castle Frome, 
Som. Ho was presented to botli his Vi- 
carages in 1 808, to Norton by tbe King, 
and to Kenderchurch by the Earl of Oxford. 

At Salisbury, aged 68, the Rev. John 
Howard, of Imham Hal), Lincolnshire. 

At his son *8, Farnham, near Knaresboro', 
Rev. Ed. Laliy, Rector of Clopton cum 
Crowdoti, Camb. and Vicar of Wbitegate, 
Cheshire. He was formerly Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, where ho took 
the degrees of B. A. 1766, M. A. 1769; he 
was presented to his rectory in the latter 
year by T. Gape, esq. and to Wbitegate in 
1790 by Thos. Chplinondeley, esq. 

At Lawhitton, Devon, the Rev. Chas. 
Marshall, Rector of that parish. He was 
of Exeter College, Oxfoid ; M. A. 17f)5, 
and was presented to his living in 1798 by 
Dr. Courtenay, then Bishop of Fxeter. 

The Rev. John JVm. Moot beck Sumner, 
Hector of Sutton, Suffolk. He was of 
Ouus College, Cambridge. B. A. 1796. 

At Woolsthorpe Rectory, near Belvoir 
Castle, aged 74, the Rev. Leonard Towne, 
Vicar of Liddington cum Caldecot, Rutland, 
and of Brampton, Hunts. He was of Ema- 
nuel Cull. Camb. B. A. 1777, M. A. 1780 ; 
he was presented to Brampton ia the latter 
year, and to Liddington in 1789, hy the 
Prebendaries of those places iu the Church 
of Lincoln. 

At Weobley, aged 79, the Rev. John BUis 
Troughten, Vioiur of that pariah, and Pre- 
ben£ry of Hareford. He was of Christ 
College, Camb, M. A. 1781 ; was presented 
to Mobley la 1 790 by Dr. Butler thep Bp. 
of Hereford, and to ttia Hreheud of Hunt- 
ingdon in that Cathedra] in 1893. 

Match At lodgings in Bath, aged 73, 
the Rev. John CoUins, m Betterton, Berks, 
Vicar of Cheshunt, Herts. He was of 
Pbnibroke College, Oxford; M. A. 1774, 
end was pieaettted to Chbshunt in 1788, 
hy the Hiite Manpiu of BdBshufy. 

July B. The Rev. Benry fFiralanley, 
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jy, D« Frintipi^i of St. AUwa Hall. He 

l;oci|c tha dewee of M.'A. in 1813. 

Jvl^ 90. The Rev. Edw* Mansfield^ Vicar 
4»f Bisley^ Gloujcetterahire. On the llth 
Inst, whilst going on an errand of roercVf to 
consult with a friend fur the relief of the 
numerous poor in bis parish, he was thrown 
^Aom his gig, his leg was broken by oom- 

r iad fracture, and his head much bruised j 
linked in great pain till the 20th, when 
ha expired. He was formerly Fellow of St. 
.Petards College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded B. A. 1803, M. A. 1806; and was 
presented to Bisley by the King in .1 807. 

a/ufy 96. Aged 68, the Bsv, Edmund 
Laitar, for twenty years Rector of Groat 
Warley, Essex. He was son of the Rev. 
Edmund Latter, M. A. and, as his father, 
was of St. John's College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded B. A. 1779, M. A. 1 789, B. D. 
178$, and was elected f'ellow ; atid by that 
Society he was presented to his living in 
1 805. 

July 27. At Godmanchester, aged 70, 
the Rev. Matthew Holworthy, Rector ojf 
Elsworthv, Cambridgesh.; to which church 
he was admitted on his own presentation in 
1791. His son of the same names, took the 
degree of B. A. in 1810, as of Cains Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

July 28. At Syston, Leicestershire, aged 
70, the Rev. Henry Woodcock, Vicar of the 
adjoining parish of Barkby, and a magis- 
trate for Lciuestersh. and Rector of Cay thorp 
cum Fricstou, Line. This gentleman was 
the only child of the Rev, Thos. W«jodcock, 
Vicar of Wiston and Kilby, Leic. by Chris- 
tina, dau. of •— Fox, esq. of Burton Lati- 
mer, Northamptonshire; and through his 
jMiternal gia.ndiuuther and great-graudmother 
was doubly descended through the families 
of Pochin, Dixie, Beaumont, and Faunt, 
from Henry Earl ot Lancaster, grandson of 
King Henry 111. He was born at Kilby, 
Aug. 12, 1755; was educated in Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of LL.B. in 1760, and was first presented 
in 1782 to the Rectory of Rotherby, Leic. 
by Sam.-Steele Perkins, esq. This he re- 
signed in 1783, on obtaining those of Roth- 
ley and Cossington, both in the same co. 
and both in the mesentation of Thos. Bab- 
ington, esq. of Temple Rothiey. In 1784 
be resigned Cossington for Barkby, and in 
1768 Rothiey for Cay thorp, acquiring both 
the latter by the presentation of his cousip, 
William Pochin, esq. He married at Syston, 
in Nov. 1785, Anne, dau. of John«WnattofF 
Cleever, of that pWe, gent, by whom he 
had three sons and three daughters: John- 
William, Anne, Geoige, Bleanor-Mary- 
Frances, Henry, and Ai^-Chrittian., See 
the ' pedigree^ |n the .tiisto^ of Leicester- 
shire, vd. HI. p. 088. . 'To the .queries 
'Which Mr, Niclmlt issued on undertaking 


satisfactory as those of 
die ^rieh ef Rurk^i and hi|.vatiMb«i9m- 
upmicatiott is pihited es^Wa ia the aeiqf vo- 
lumei pp.^61 

DEATHS. /' 
Lowdon and its Enviuoiss. 

July 9l» Aged 48» Louisa-Eliz, wlfft of 
Chas. Lambert^ esq. of Fitzroy-sqnare» find 
Osborne House, Uie of Wight. 

July 22.^ At Upper Clapton, Jiged 81, 
Mrs. A. Bridges. 

July 23. At Lambeth, aged 63, after a 
long and severe illness, Jonathan Young, 
esq. surgeon. 

In TavistQck-doce, Russell-aquare, aged 
79, Mrs. Sarah Fenn. 

July 24. Maria, wife of Wm. Hicheni, 
esq. of Camberwell-grnve. 

July 25. At Islington^ aged 63, Thos. 
Wakefield, esq. 

At her son's, in Hercules-huildings, Lam- 
beth, aged 87, Mrs. Lavenu. 

At North Brixton, aged 60, of a cancer 
in the tongue, Robert Bell, esq. fnt many 
years princmal proprietor and editor of the 
“Weekly Dispatch." In 1804 ht 
lished, in 8 VO, “ A Descri^ion of the Con- 
dition and Manners of the Peasantry of Ire- 
land." 

At Walworth, aged 66, Capt. James 
Moring, an elder brother of the Trinity 
House. 

July 96. At Mill-hill, aged 68, Thos. 
Clark, esq. a Magistrate of Middlesex. 

July 28. Id Marsharo -street, Westmin- 
ster, pged40, John Morris, esq. late of the 
Audit Office. 

In Lincoln’s Inn, aged 33, Spencer R. J. 
Lewin, esq. Commisa. of Bankrupts, eldest 
son of the Rev. Spencer J. Lewin, of Ifield, 
Sussex. 

Helen-Louisa, wife of James Denyer, 
eso. of Clarendon-square. > 

In Gower-st. aged 47, Wm. Phillips, esq. 

July 39. Mary, wife of Wm. Shaw, esq. 
of Kentish Town. 

In Church^'ard-row, Newlogton-butts, 
aged 83, Mr. Thomas King. 

Henry-Addington, third spn of Thoi.- 
Luther Lechmere, esq. of the Custom 
House, accidentally drowned while bathing. 

July 3} • In Nusau-street, Soho, Mrs. 
Alfred Cocker. 

At Highgate, EHz. wiffi of James Kibble- 
white, esq. 

Jug^ 4. At the Grosvenor Hotel, Lieu^- 
col. John Otto Beyer. This officer. entered 
the army as enaicn in 8 1st Foot in 
he was appointed Lieut, of 105th, in 1783 1 
Capt. 22d, Jan. 1, 1799 ; Major ft6|ih, May 
30, 1805 i in the 10th, Juna 10 that year; 
and brevet LieuK-col. Jan. 1, 181 3* Ha 
served two jeans apd « half at the Capf of 
Good Hqpe,;' one year ip the Eaiit Ihmes^ 
on the Suff in «• M^orof Bnr 


m 
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H^Mle ) msd la irhan lie wm pzeient 
at the Btege of Seylla. 

jiug, 5. lia Gadogan-]^* Jat. ilosler, esq^ 

At her mother*!, in Chesterfield-street, 
May-fi^, Hannah, lady of Sir John-Saun- 
ders -Sebriglit, seventh Bart, of Besford, 
Wore, and M.P. for Hertfordshire. She 
,w«s the only daughter and heiress of Hich. 
/Crofts, of West Hai^ling, Norf. esq. j was 
marred Aug. €, 1793$ and had issue one 
son and eight daughters. 

Aug, 6, In James-street, Buckingham- 
gate, aged 73, Henry Bates, esq. of Denton, 
Sussex. 

Aug, 7. At the London Assurance House, 
Birchin-lane, aged 62, John Laurence, esq. 
brother of his urace the Ahp. of Cashell. 

At Clapham, Miss Astle, dau. of the late 
Thos. Astle, esq. Keeper of his Majesty's 
Records. 

Aug, 6, In Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, John Pillans, esq. solicitor, of Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Aug. 9, In New Broad-street, in his 
19th year, Mr. Win. Butler Phend. 

Aug, 1 1 . Aged 4 1 , Harriet, wife of Sir 
Gerard Noel Noel, hart, of £xton-park, 
Ruth hart, and M. P. for that county. She 
was dau. of Rev. Joseph Gill, Vicar of Scrap- 
toft, Leic. She became the second wife of 
SirjGerard, May 4, 1893. 

Aug, 19. Frances, wife of Alfred Bat- 
son,' esq. of Limehouse. 

Aug. 13. At Brixtoo, in a decline, aged 
80, Thos. Richard, son of Rev. R. W. Hood. 

Aug, 15. In Basinghall-street, aged 68, 
Mr. Heniy Toppin. 

Aug, 17* Aged 81, John Smith, esq. 
of Sackville-street, Piccadilly. 

Aug, 18. John Lister, esq. of Herne-hill. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 57, T. P^ne, esq. 

Aug, 80. In Montague-strect, rortman- 
square, aged 'si, Mrs. Chambre, only sister 
of the late Sir Alan Chambre. 

Aged 82, the Right Hon. Lady Sarah, 
relict of the Hon. Col. Geo. Napier, Comp- 
troller of Army Accounts in Ireland, sixth 
son of Francis, fifth Lord Napier, and great- 
uucle of William-John, the present and 8th 
Lord. .She was burn Feb. 14, 1745, the 
seventh dau. of Clmrles, 2d Duke of Lennox, 
by Sarah, dau. and co-heir of William, first 
luirl Cadqgan ; and was probably the last 
surviving great-granddaughter of King 
Charles II. On the 97th of August, 1781, 
she became the wife of Col. Napier, who 
died in 1804 (see vol. Lxxiv. 986), having 
Had issue by her five sons and three daugh- 
ters'. Of the former, three are Lieut.-co]o- 
nels m the Army, one a Fellow of Ail Souls, 
Oxford, and one a Lieutenant R.N. Of 
thq latter, two died young. 


' BEDFORDSHiRX.-^tt/v81. Mary Anne, 
ivifis of the Rev. T. G. Tyndale, Rector of 
Hdtad and Vicar of Woburn, and da^ of 


late T. H. Earle, Esq* of Swallowfield-plaeei . 
near Reading* 

Bucks.— vnZy 37* At Weston, aged 78, 
Sir George-Coitrtenay Throckmorton, sixth 
Bart, of Coughton, Warw. He was the se- 
cond surviving son of George Throckmor- 
ton, esq. (eldest married son of Sir Robert 
the fourth Bart.) and Anna-Maria, dau. of 
Wm. Paston, of Horton, Glouc. esq. He 
married, June 89, 1798, Catharine, only 
dau. of Thos. Stapleton, esq. of Carleton, 
CO. York, but had no issue. In the same 
year, he took the name and arms of Cour- 
tenay, having inherited from his grandmo- 
ther the estates of the Courtenays of Mor- 
land, CO. Devon. He succeeded his brother / 
Sir John, the seventh Bart* in the title and 
estates, in Jan. 1819 ; and iseuCceeded by 
his brother Charles. 

Aug. 8. At Berry-hill, near Taplow, 
Capt. Wells, R.N. of Holme Wood, Hunts. 

Cambridgeshire. — Aug. 8. In her 108d 
year, Aune, widow of Mr. Atherton, carver 
and gilder, of Cambridge. 

Cornwall. — Aug. 4. Aged 64, Hugh 
Ley, M.D. of Penzance. 

Devonshire. — July 20, At Plymouth, 
r^apt. the Hon. Robert Rodney, R. N. of 
the Dryad, brother to Lord Rodney. 

July 23. At Ham, near Plymouth, aged 
64, Geo. Collins, esq. 

Aug. 1. At Budleigh Salterton, Eliz. 
wife of Ben. Blaydes, esq. and dau. of late 
George Knowsley, esq. 

Essex. — July 31. Aged 71, Frances, 
wife of Dan. Cloves, esq. of Woodford. 

Lately, George, son of Rev. Dr. Adams, 
Rector of Halstead. He was a law student, 
and highly respected. 

Aug, 4. Aged 76, Alex. Sparkhall, esq. 
of Richmond House, Plaistow. 

Avg,\8, At Matching-green, aged 81, 
Benjamin Brain Quare, esq. 

Gloucestershire. — July 22. Lieut. 
James Edgecombe, R. N. K. S. W. First 
Lieutenant of H. M. ship Gloucester; an 
officer of great merit, who had distinguished 
himself in the service of his country, and 
who was devotedly attached to his profession. 

At Cheltenham, aged 43, John Ponton, 
e$q. of Uddens Hituse, Dorset. 

July 27. At Bristol, Mary- Anne, wife 
of John Richardson, esq. late of Worle, So- 
merset, and dau. of Robert Poole, esq, of 
Bridgewater. 

July8\, At Cheltenham, of a decline, 
■aged 48, John-Turner Whieldon, esq. late 
of Fenton, co. Stafford. 

Aug. 2, After a few hours illness, in his 
68th year, Wm.-Henry George, esq. of Ju- 
bilee Castle, near Gloucester. 

Aug. 15. At Cheltenham, Capt. C. H. 
Gibb, 23d Madras Light Infantry. 

Aug. 17. At Clifton, in her 84th year, 
Mrs. Irvina Maxwell, slater ot the late Sir 
David Maxwell, and aunt of the present Sir 
David, of Cordoness, co. Galloway,^B lady 
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diitioguislied for the most amUble mmnners^ 
a solid undefBtandiagy and brilliant wit. 

Hants. "T* 1. Aged 18i ^Vtllianif 

eldest son of John Portal, esq. of Freefolk- 
house. 

’ Herts.— ••/ nZy 18. At Ware, aged 75, 
G. Cass, esq. roalt-fiu;tor. 

Huntingdonshire. — July 18. At Hunt- 
ingdon, aged i!7, Martha-Shirley, wife of 
the Rev. Henry A. Maule, and onlvdau. of 
the Rev. Wm. Rawes, of Houghton-le- 
Spring, Durhanoi. 

Juiy If}. At her son’s, in Huntingdon, 
aged 73, Mrs. Leslie. She had thoroughly 
performed the duties of an affectionate and 
pious mother to an only eon, who was de- 
prived of his father in his infancy. This 
tribute is offered to her memory by that 
son, who will ever retain the remembrance 
of her virtues as his sweetest consolation. 

Kent. — Juiy 95. At Chatham, aged 38, 
Capt. Henry Robert Moorsom, of the sloop 
Jasper. He was son of Vice-Adm. Sir Ro- 
bert Moorsom, K. C. B. Commander in 
Chief of his Majesty’s ships in the Medway, 
and brother of Capt. Moorsom, of the 
Prince Regent. He was a young ofEcer of 
considerable promise ; his remains were 
taken to Whitby in a vessel, and interred in 
Whitby church, near the graves of his an- 
cestors. 

July 35. In the Circus, Greenwich, 
Katharine, wife of John French Burke, Esq. 

Julyl^\^ At Bromley-lodge, aged 75, 
Stewart Erskine, Esq. 

Aug, 6*. At Belvider^in Kent, iu child- 
bed, oged 31, Maria-^izabetli, Countess 
Gersdorf, only dan. of Gregory-William, 
present and 1 0th Baron Say and Sele, and 
Marla-Marrow, eldest dau. and coheiress of 
Sampson, late Lord Eardley. 

Aug, 7. Aged (}4, Henry Meriton, Esq. 
of Croom’s-hill, Greenwich. 

At Margate, aged G9, Alexander Forbes, 
esq. of Upper Woburn-placc. 

Aug. 9, At Harming, Jane, wife of James 
Ellis, esq. 

Aug, 11. In the New-road, Gravesend, 
aged 88, the wife of P. U. Lutterback, esq. 

Aug, 13. Aged 77, John Lloyd, esq. of 
Belle Vue, Tunbridge- wells. 

Lancashire. — July 35. At Sandowne, 
near Liverpool, Getwge Littledale, esq. 

Aug, 3. At New-hall, aged 53, Sir Wm. 
Gerard, eleventh Bart of Bryn. He suc- 
ceeded his brother Sir Robert, Aug. 23, 
1791, and mar. Sept. 14, that year, Anna- 
Maria, Sd dau. of the late Miles Stapleton, 
esq. of Drax. That lady died Sept. IS, 
1 808, without issue s and Sir William is 
succeeded by his nephew Sir John. 

At Singleton- brook, near Manchester, 
aged 05, Geo* Augustus Lee, esq. of the 
house of Messrs. Phillips and Lee. 

Lincolnshire.— 8. At Bourne, 
Tlio. Rawnsley, esq. a Depiity-lieut. for 
Ehat county. 


Midolesez.— 38. Aged 54» Tho. 
Gheenhill, esq. of Base-cottage, li^le 
Stanmore, and late of Jamaica. , 

July 39* Aged 75, Wm. Squire, esq. of 
Peterborough. ^ 

Aug, 15. At Staines, aged 58, Peter 
Verbeke, esq. late ofDemerara. 

Aug. 18. Mary, wife of L. B. Hollin- 
shead, of Stanwell, and of Hollinshead Hall, 
Lancashire, esq. 

Northamptonshire. — Aug,\, At Clip- 
stone-house, Henry Coleman, esq. Lieut.** 
col. Leicestershire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Northumberland. — July ^6, At Shore- 
stone, Henry Geo. Grey, esq. Dep. Assist. 
Comm. Gen. to the Forces. 

Oxfordshire. — July 21. Mary-Anne, 
wife of Rev. T. G. Tyndale, Rector of 
Holton. 

Aug, 13. At Ntmeliam Courtenay, aged 
29, Catherine, wife of Rev. James Baker. 

Salop. — May 33. At Shrewsbury, aged 
75, Mr. James Wilding, for many years 
master of the school at High Ercall. Hav- 
ing a poetic turn, and being fond of bell- 
ringing, he composed the mottos or inscrip- 
tions for the new hells at St. Chad’s and 
St. Alkmond's churches, Shrewsbury, and 
for the two additional hells at High Ercall. • 

July 27. At the Franciscan Friary, 
Slurewsbury, aged 52, Mr. John Straphen, 
architect. Tho handsome column erected 
to the honour of Lord Hill (engraved in 
vol. Ixxvii. ii. 393) was built under his 
superintendence ; and the beautiful staircase 
added at his own expence. ' 

Aug, 4. In Castle-street, Ludlow, aged 
upwards of 70, Catharine, widow of Rev. 
Edward Davenport, Rector of Chetton 
Glazeley and Deuxhall, Salop, and mother 
of the Rev. Edmund Sherrington Davenport, 
vicar of Worlield, Salop, and one of the 
daughters of the Rev. Edmund Taylor, 
late rector of St. Nicholas in Worcester. 

SoMf>RS£T. — July 37. At Beth, Anne 
Isabella, wife of the Rev. James Kevill, and 
only child of late Somerset Davies, Esq. of 
Croft Castle, Herefordshire. 

Aug, 33. In Hivers-street, Bath, aged 
76', Mary Elizabeth Sarah, widow of Robert 
Uoadly Ashe, D. D. of whom we this 
month give a short memoir in p. 1 81. 

Surrey.* — July 28. Arthur Edw. Bowles, 
of H. M. S. Dryad, third son of Humphry 
Bowles, esq. of Send Grove, Ripley. 

At Croydon, aged 68, Mary, wife of 
Samuel Brooke, esq. 

Aug, 1. At Richmond, aged 77, Wm. 
Prentice, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Richmond, aged 13, Jane, 
third dau. of Rev. W. Bewsher, D. D. 

Sussex.— SO. At Brighton. R. Ire- 
monger, esq. His death has occasioned a 
vacancy in the representation of the Boro’ 
of Starord, for which be was lately returned 
for the first time. 

Aug. 8. At Hastings, ia his 7td year. 
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JBdir. QoliliA Wird,«ig« Tha matest pm 
df ^ia propaitgr aHaakd in Saodhuiat, Kan^ 
will ratitrO) bj Will, into aha hands of tha 
ori^nalBHWUy .Qf Ae Wards, nho have in- 
harited property in that parish for the last 
fmiroenturias. 

WARWECKSHiRB<-^t% -RS. At Radwaj, 
79 9 Henticltta^rel. of F. S. Mfllar, esq. 

, Jbtg* 11. AlEd|dMStoii,Tho. FranciSiOsq. 

Wilts.-— At Tidierton, aged 74, the 
Eev. Lewis R. West, formerly Minister of 
tha United- Brethren in Bath. 

WoTCBS TBRSHm. — Jtdy 97* At Digla- 
•hense, nOar Worcester, aged 65, Major-gen. 
Shncms, of the Madras Establishment. 

Yorkshire.— 18. At Woodlands, 
Anne, relict of Wm. Elmsall, esq. of Thorn- 
fiill. 

Juiy 20. Aged 75, Mr. Shout» of York, 
architect and stonemason, who directed the 
repain of the venerable cathedral for 40 
years past. 

Aged 66, the Rev. John Nelson, of 
Sheffield, for main years a zealous preacher 
in theWesleyan Methodist cooneicion, grand- 
son of the celebrated John Nelson, whose 
qxtraordinary jourmil displays such great 
ml in preaching during the earlier days 
of Methodism. 

At Middlehara, James Swbank, 
esq. sen. of Soberhill, near Northallerton. 

July 22. At her house without Miclde- 
nta-lMr, York, aged 70, the Right Hon. 
Lady Mary Stapletcm, aunt to the present 
&rl of Abingdon, and relict of Miles Sta- 
jpleton, of Clints, Yorkshire, esq. 

July 31. At Hawsker, near Whitby, 
aged 28, the wife of Mr. A. Stepheosonj 
attorney-at4aw ; she had been only three 
months married. 

, At West Wittun, aged 45, Thomas Ea- 
ton, Esq. of Chelsea, and formerly of Scor- 
ton, near Gatterick. 

Lattly, At Neasbam-hall, near Darling- 
ton, aged 71, Wm. Wrightson, esq. 

Ai Low Dunsforth, near Boroughbridge, 
aged 102, Charles Stephenson. At the 
^ age of 80 he was married, and has left a 
daughter 72 years of age. * He possessed 
tlie ust nf his Ihculties until the iast. 

August 1. Aged 25, £lizabeth-Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. G- J. Davies, M.A. 
Curate of Holy Trinity, Hull, and incum- 
hedt of Sutton. 

At Anlaby, aged 17, Sophia Franees, only 
, idiiM of Wm. vUse, eiq. 

At Sutton, aged 91, Mr. Wm.R«ixby. 

. Jfug. l, Aged 28, Jane, eldest dau. of 
CliRiL Brown,' esq. of Leeds. 

, Jine, wifit of Mijor Hope, of Knutiford. 

Aug, 8, Aged 21, at Headmgley, near 
La^, the wifi of Mr. O'Callaghan, of the 
STheRtphs Royal York and Hull, and dau. of 
Mr/Goldfiach, of fiolL 
. Aug.S. At Ripoh, aged 68, Maity, wHe 
Rev. R. Fool, and dau. of late Rev. Jamei 
' CMniond, View of Howdeu, 


Aug, 11. Aged 65, 'Mr.' WSkUwoii of 
York, member of the Common Coumfil for 
Moiik Ward. 

. Aug, 13, At Hotham House, aged 85, 
Hannah, relict of Rev. Rich. Gee. 

.Wales.— jfi/g, 1,1. . Grace, fifidi dau. of 
Rev. Rich. Prichard, Dinam and Rector of 
.liangair, Anglesea. 

Scotland. — July 12. At Bdinhurgb, 
Elizahetb, relict of Gen. Colin Mackenzie, 
and third dau. of late Roderick Mackenzie, 
esq. of Redcastle, Rosshire. 

July 23. At the age of 1 1 3 years, Hugh 
Shaw. Till within the last eighteen mon&s 
he every Saturday walked to Pauley and 
returned, walking altogether about seven 
miles. While he was able to go about, 
he had no other means of support than what 
he collected by begging from door to door. 
He left strict charges, that, as he never re- 
.ceived, when living, any aid from the parish, 
«o he should be buried without tlieir help, 
even if without a coffin. His funeral was 
attended by a party of the 42d regt. (in 
which he had served), and bv a number of 
respectable inhabitants of Paisley. 

Aug, 4. In her 42d year, Lcraisa, wife of 
Mr. ^der, manager of the Caledonian The- 
atre, Edinburgh, and eldest dan. of Mr. Gold- 
finch. Of eleven chidren seven survive her. 

Aug. 5. At Langton House, Berwick- 
shire, the Ri||ht Hon. Lady Elis. Gavin, 
sister to the Karl of Lauderdale. She was 
the second dau. of James late and 7th Earl, 
and Mary, dau. and coh. of Sir Tho Lamb, 
hart. She was married to David Gavin, esq. 
of Langton, in March 1770, and was mo- 
ther of tlie present Countess of Breadalbane. 

Aug, 11. At Cowhill, near Dumfries, 
aged 88, Geo. Johnston, esq of that place. 

Lately. At Tulliebole-house, Kinross- 
shire, the lady of the Rev. Sir Henry Mon- 
cheff Weliwood, Bart, of TuIIiebole. 

Abroad. — June 26. At Paris, M. Jean 
Thomas Thiebault, an architect of consider- 
able talent and reputation. He was born in 
the department of the Upper Marne, Nov. 
20, 1757. A Jong residence at Rome, 
where he sedulously studied the remains of 
antiquity, contributed much toward that 
correct taste which, combined with sim- 
plicity and propriety, he displayed in his 
works. The ralaces of Neullly, Malmaison, 
and Bourbon ^ya^, ore indebted to him for 
many beautiful embelliehmentt. He was 
invited to Holland, where he was comiDis- 
■eioned to repair the Stadt-hoiise of Amster* 
dam, tlie palace of the Ha^, and other 
edifices. M. Thiebault has left an import- 
ant work on Perspective, which ha/wei, pre- 
paring for publicatioii at the time of his 
decease. 

June 27. At St. Omer^ after three day* 
illness, the wife of .Col. WalsoQf'R*Arb 

June 29. Oa .hU(.paeeege feem the West 
Indies, George, youngest m.ef Ute .Wm. 
Henry Goldwyer, esq. of Bristol. 
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June 99. fQo from the West 

lodieif George^ young^it ion of late Wm. 
Henry Guldwyer^ esq. of Bristol. 

July 3. At Jamalear a«d 98^ Maty^ 
Anne, eldest dau. of Ikte T, Prinoeft esq. of 
that.ielandy and of Widcomb-cresceats Bath. 

July 14. At Antwerp, aged 49, John 
Brettell, esq. late of BrownhiTls, Staffordeh. 

Lately, At Sisleux, Lieut. Francis Jack- 
son, R.N. 

At Lille, aged 4S, Chas. Rousselle, the 
famous Athletic, called the Hercules of the 
North. If is combination of muscular force 
with agility was veiy extraordinary. Artists 
eonsidered his form to be equal in develope- 
nieot to the Hercules Farnese, and fre- 
quently took him as a model. In this way 


he stood to Bosio for his AlciJti destroying 
the Hydra i and our Royal Academy |ire« 
sented him with a superh gold medal. 

On bis passage to St. Helena, Brigadtet- 
Gen. Morrison, who commanded the Arm- 
can division, son of the late Gen. Morrison, 
of Worcester. 

Of a fover, at Calcutta, J. R. Knight, 
esq. second son of the late Rev. B. Knight, 
Vicar of Tewkesbury. He was commander 
of the 49th regiment of Bengal Native In- 
fantry, at Arracan. 

In Russia, Karamsin, one of the most 
distinguished writers that country has pro- 
duced. His historical works have spread 
his fame throughout Europe. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 99, to Aug. 95, 1899. 


Christened. I Buried. 

Males - 745 1-.* I Males - 7651 

Females - 738 J | Females - 742 j 

Whereof have died under two years old 


Salt 5s. per bushel ; 1 \d, per pound. 


1497 

501 


9 and 5 194 

0 r 5 and 10 59 

1 J 10 and 90 90 
J A 90 and 30 100 
A I 80 and 40 198 

^40 sad 50 134 


50 and 90 1 93 
90 and 70 97 
70' and 80 98 
80 and 90 39 
90 and 100 9 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importatipn, 
from the Returns ending Aug. 19. 


Wheat. 1 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Bye. 1 

Beans. 

Peas. 

5. d. 

1 , d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

5. d. 

67 2 1 

32 1 

27 8 

43 6 

46 6 

57 3 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per iSack, Aug. 21, 49j. to S6s. 


Kent 

Sussex ifitto ....... 

Essex 

Farnhaui (fine) 


PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 21. 


lU. Ot. to 18/. Os. 

10/. 05. to 19/. 05. 

10/. 105. to IS/. 125. 

16/. 05. to 18/. 05. 


Farnliam (seconds)... 19/. 05. to 15/. 05. 

Kent Pockets 12/. 05. to 14/. Os. 

Sussex........... 11/. 05. to 12/. 195. 

Essex 11/. 115. to 13/. 135. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 1 9 Aug. 305. 6|d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 6/. Gs, Straw 1/. 195. Clover 7/. Os. — ^Whitechapel, Hay 5/. Ss. 
Straw 9/. Os. Clover 9/. Ifis. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 21. To sink the OffiU — per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef 45, Od. to 45. lOd. 

Mutton 35. 8d. to 45. 8d. 

Veal 55. Ad, to 55. Ad, 

Pork 35. 8d. to 4s, 8d, 


Lamb 45. 4d. to 55. 6d. 

Head of Cattle at Market Aug. 91 : 

Beasts 9239 Calves 956 

Sheep 98,490 Pigs 120 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 91, 245. Od. to 365. Od. 

TALLOW, per Cwt* Town Tallow 415. 6d. Yellow Russia 86s, Od, 

SOAP, Yellow 795. Mottled SOs. Od. Curd 845.~-CANDLES, 85. 6d. per Duz. Moulds 1 Os. 


THE PRICES of Canal Sharis, &c, in August 1896, at the Office of Mr. M. Raii»» 
Auctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 95, Threadneedle-street, 
London.— •Leeds * od Liverpool, 380/.*— 'Birmingham, 960/.-* Warwick and Birmingham, 
245/.^Neath, 320/. — ^Monmouth, 195/w — ^Ellesmere, 104/. — Grand Junction, 966/.— 
Regent’e, 80/.— Kennet and Avon, 94 /. — West India Dock Stock, 186/.— LAlwIon I^k 
Stock, 68/. lOf.— Globe Insurance, 186/.— Atlas, 7 L 155.^Hope, 4 /. lOf.— Rock tifo 
Assmince, 8f. 95.— East London Water Works, 105/.— London Bricige AnnnHtoff 95/.— 
Phoenix Gas, ao/. ; paid 7/. discount. 
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I^Vom July as, to jiug* 85^ 188il?» holh inelusivf. 


Fahrenheit's Therm. 



|l Fahrenh it’s Therm 



■"■4 

H 

«dS 

i 

1 1 o'clock 
Night. 

^Barom. 

Weather. 

•84 

U 

i 

h 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Si 

S5' 

in. pts. 




IZ 

O ^ 

in. pts. 


July 

B 

o 

0 


fair 

Aug. 

o 

o 

0 

Bl 


86 


68 

56 

30, 32 

11 

62 


59 

29, 88 
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IIINQR gOR^ESPOl^PENGE. 


With reference to the Eurl of Shrewi- 
burr!! titlev of ES^rl of Wexford end Weter- 
ferd (enquired into by a Constant Rxadir 
in our January ^fumbBr, p. S), Nepos would 
remark, that the statement in ArchdalKs 
Jlrisb Peerage, that the first Earl of Shrews- 
buty was £iud of Wexwrd ** by inheritance,*' 
must be certainly erroneous and unfounded ; 
and that, as the Earl was created Earl of 
Wexfprdand Waterferd, July 17, S4 Hen. 
VI. that was decide^y in 1446, not 1447* 
The monument at Man [Rouen] in Nor- 
mfmdy, mentioned by the Constant Reader, 
is one of two said to have been erected to the 
first Earl, the other being at Whitchurch 
in Shropshire, whither ms body was re- 
moved from Rouen. The Historian of Hal- 
kmshire has admitted the inscription of the 
latter only into his annals of the family ; 
either from oversight, or from distrust of 
the authenticity of the Rouen memorial. 
It is worthy of remark, that the Irish 
tides are not mentioned in the epitaph at 
Whitchurch. Two other instances, how- 
ever^ of Wexford being placed before Wa- 
terford, are to be found in Mr. Hunter’s vo- 
lume. On the tomb of the fourth Earl at 
Sheffield, engraved at p. 148,, he is styled 
ff Comes &lopie, Westfordie, et Water- 
6^rdie;’' and in some English verses fur- 
ip/sriy hung up near the tomb of the sixth 
,3^rl in the same chapel, he is called 
George Earle of i:»hrowsbury, Washford, 
apd Waterford ;** — though at his death in 
1690, the Act of Absentees which resumed 
tlie.titil^* 1^ been passed fifty-six years, — 
namely, iu 1566* Again, the monument of 
Edward eighth Earl in Westminster Abbey, 
is erected ** Comiti Salopis, Weishfordioe, 
and Waterferd.*’ These epitaphs prove two 
points, that Wexford was formerly always 
placed before Waterford ; and that the fa- 
mily were at no period content to forego 
these Irish titles, even when leghlly deprived 
of them.— On the other hand, it may be 
remarlmd that the Earldom of Shrewsbury 
is .the only title given to the second Earl in 
has* epitaph at Worksop. 

C. K. remarks, on our List of the House 
4 if Commons: P« 75, the Member for 
Armagh. County is Cjaulfetld, not Caulfield. 
The Member for Carlow County is Kavu- 
nagh, not Kavenagh. The Member fur 
Cork Couoty is the Hou. Robert, not Wil- 
liam King. The Member for Kerry is the 
Hon. Wuliam, not J. Hare. The Member 
TraleC ' is Colonel Cuff, not Cuffe. — 
Marquis of Waterford was not 
'^Marquis of Ireland t that honour 
' to the Duke of Leinster, as Mar- 
Kildare. — ^P. 11$. In like manner 
de Courcy family retain the ancient 



apelling' of Kingsale, though the town has 
mn long changed to Kinsale. Inhere is a 
ship entIUed the * Lord Kingsale of Kinsale.* 
— P. 17S. The Earl of Chichester was not 
merely ‘nearly related to,* but the next 
heir male to tne Duke of Newcastle. The 
barony of Pelham of Stanmer devolved on 
the Dnke’s death to Thomas Pelham, after- 
wards first Earl of Chichester.** 

Of the mansion of the Bowyer family at 
Camberwell, of which a view was given in 
our last volume. Part ii. p. 585, Evelyn says 
in his Diary : “ Sept. 1, 1657, I visited Sir 
Edmund Bowyer at his melancholy seate at 
Camerwell. He has a very pretty grove of 
oakes, and hedges of yew in bis gar&n, and 
a handsom row of tall elmes before his 
court.** 

Mr. Revett Sheppard is informed that 
the word Thwaite, which occurs in the com- 
position of so many names of places, is 
Saxon, signifying pasture. 

Mr. Gilbert Flesher requests us to ex- 
pose the havoc Utely made in the church of 
Greens Norton, near Towcester, by the de-* 
struction of the ancient tombs and monu- 
mental effigies of the Greens, who gave 
their name to that place. It appears that 
in many instances the repewing of churches 
is left entirely to the Judgment of the mer- 
ciless contractor. Really the incumbents 
of parishes, as men of education and guar- 
dians of the sacred edifices, should more fre- 
quently exercise their authority and their 
taste. 

A Constant Reader is informed, that 
the “ History of the Jews,** is by Dr. Tho- 
mas Jackson, Dean of Peterborough. It will 
be found in his “ Whole Works,** 3 vols. 
folio, a collection not particularly scarce. 

N. T. writes: “The Periodicals have in- 
formed us that M. Champollion has edited a 
Catalogue of the Egyptian Manuscripts in 
the Vatican, which nos been translated into 
Italian by M. Angelo Mai. — Can any of 
your Correspondents favour me with inform- 
ation respecting the nature of those manu- 
scripts, and wKsther any of theua are likely 
to be miblishod?’* 

A. Z. will find copies of Aggas’s Map of 
London, temp. Elizabeth, in Pennant’s and 
Lambert’s Histories of London. 

J. B.*s communication respecting Irish 
Baronets is thankfully acknowledged. 

The “jeu-d’esprits” mentioned byJ.C 
will be acceptable. 

Erratum. 

In note f , page 1 7, it should have been 
more clearly stated that the error tliere 
pointed out was in our vol. xcu. and not 
in Mr. Baker’s book. 
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Armoury in the 

I N the last Magazine you have ad- 
verted to the new arrangement of 
the Armoury in theTower^ and hinted 
that the Government had placed it un- 
der mv simerintendance. It is true 
that tne Honourable Board of Ord- 
nance have officially requested me to 
fulfil an offer 1 made some time back 
to render this collection historically 
useful, without occasioning any ex- 
pence. 

The occurrence originated in this 
way. The claim of the King’s cham- 
pion to a suit of armour for his ser- 
vices at the Coronation, being allowed, 
it was conceived that there were work- 
men in the small armoury department 
at Enheld sufficiently skilful to imitate 
one in the Tower, rather than dimi- 
nish the number there. The Duke of 
Wellington, to whom I had the ho- 
nour oHieing introduced by his Grace 
of Rutland, submitted this specimen to 
me for approval ; and witn some tri- 
fling alterations, which 1 took the li- 
berty of suggesting, it was forwarded 
to Scrivelsby. 

During tne conversation, I offered 
to arrange the horse armoury in the 
Tower chronologically, without any 
other reward than the satisfaction of 
having done a service, if it should be 
so considered. The Duke was pleased 
to say, If you can do this, you would 
undoubtedly be conferring a great be- 
nefit.’* Accordingly 1 prepared, and 
had the honour to deliver into hts 
hands a report upon its origin, its 
present stale, its defects, and my ideas 
for its amelioration, which his GraOe 
most condescendingly promised me he 
Would examine. 

As the great want of light in the 
present apartment was one of the in- 
conveniences 1 pointed out, I was 
asked to examine the room above, and 
say whether I thought if the side walls 
were raised and covered with a flatter 


Tower op London. 

roof with sky-lights, the purpose vvbuld 
not be answered. It dppeaitd to ihe 
that it would, and Mr. Atkinson, ar- 
chitect to the Board, was called On to 


•,!# I VI any aiicrttuons X 

might deem proper. The estimate was 
then required, which made the cost 
enormous; 1000/. to raise the walls, 
and 3000/. to effect what else was re- 
quisite to prepare the room. The plan 
was in consequence at once abandoned. 

The increased want of store room, 
however, induced Mr. Wright, clerk 
of the works, to propose, with the 
work people constantly employed by 
the Doarci, and the materials in their 
own TOssession, to raise a new build- 
ing for the horse armoury, which is 
that to which you have alluded, and 
on its completion I received the offi- 
cial requisition before mentioned. 

With respect to this building, I 
have had no interference, excepting 
the colour of its interior, four gla£ 
cases, and the substitution of a sky- 
light in a recess, in front of which 1 
suggested an arch instead of windows, 
which I found it contain. For its me- 
rits or demerits, as^ the public may 

a e them, Mr. Wright is the solt: 

or. That gentleman had likewise 
renewed the Spanish armoury, with 
vi^hich I have not meddled, and of 
which my opinion, given in the third 
volume of the Critical Inquiry, remains 
unaltered. 

It is true that a number of cannons, 
some of them exquisitely beautrfCil as 
works of aft, have been deposited by my 
direction in the rear of the equestrian 
figur^, comprehending a period froth 
the time of Henry VI. to that of James 
II. being to the same extent as that of 
the plate-armour, One suit of mail fs 
made to resemble the fashion of 
ward I.; but, with this exception, ific 
whole will be actoaffy what it pro- 
fesses, founded on the hasis of truth. 
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The badges of the Kings and nobles 
being discovered on their norsc-armour, 
I expect to restore Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, Clinton, Earl of Lin- 
coln, Dudley, Earl of Leicester, &c. 
to their prcmer stations, and hope to 

g ive some eiiect to the whole by ren- 
ering the attitudes various, instead of 
uniform, as at present. 

1 should do great injustice to the 
Hon. Board of Ordnance, if I did not 
take this opportunity of stating that 
they have most willingly allowed me 
to search all their stores in London 
and Woolwich, and the result has 
been most satisfactory. 

Yours, &c. S. R. Msyrick. 


Mr. Urbak, 


Crabtree Corner, 
Sept. 18. 

A mongst the many amusing and 
instructive discussions which your 
valuable Publication presents, ** Gothic 
architecture” (as it is still termed) ap- 
pears to be a favourite subject ; which, 
like the fertile held of politics, pro- 
duces its venal panegyrists, and its en- 
vious croakers ; who, reversing the 
sublime sentiment of the Poet, strive 
to prove that ** whatever is, is ” wrong. 

In the effusion of your Oxford cor- 
respondent, with which we are fa- 
voured in the Number for August, 
p. 1 19, it is not very obvious whi^ of 
the two above-mentioned feelings pre- 
dominates ; the ambiguity however 
brings to my recollection an incident 
which occurred, upon a friend of mine 
relating that the late Mr. James Wyatt, 
whose works in Gothic architecture 
have been so much criticised, and illi- 
berally condemned since his decease, 
was at a former period eulogized by a 
critic of no less importance than that 
oracle of his day, Horatio Walpole, 
afterwards Lord Orford ! What I ex- 
claimed another friend, did Lord Or- 
ford ever praise any work of a contem- 
porary, and could that work be Gothic 
architecture? This observation occa- 
sioned a reference to a work which 
was at hand, entitled, ** Remarks on 
Modern Gothic Architecture,’^ annex- 
ed to** Pugin’s Specimens,” when, lo! 
it appeared, that Lord Orford himself 
had some share in designing the eulo- 
gized imjpeovements of ** Mr. Bariatt’s 
BouiUM^^Lee near Canterbury.” 

your Oxford correspondent 
,** Observer’* had a finger in 

a |^;'M»#hich comes out of the oven at 
agmden College, so much ** to the 


credit of all parties** 1 will not under- 
take to determine ; nor will I stop to 
enquire whether the indistinct allusion 
to the works going on at Cambridge is 
the result of actual observation, or is 
only rubbed in to give effect as a back- 
ground to the picture ; this may here- 
after claim further notice. The object 
of my present enquiry is an endeavour 
to investigate the cause of the oppro- 
brium so indiscriminately cast upon 
every attempt to revive a species of 
building generally affected to be ad- 
mired. 

** An Old Observer,** by his faint 
praise** of the works ** brought to tem- 
porary conclusion** at Magdalen Col- 
lege, seems to insinuate that, ** cre- 
ditable** as -they are ** to all parties,** 
yet they are not so perfect as may be 
desired ; a piece of general criticism 
that may upon all subjects be safely 
administered. 1 will however venture 
a little further, and express my regret 
that ** restoration** should have been 
carried to such an ultra extent as to 
reconstruct, as parts of a diminished 
building, appendages which there is 
reason to believe only existed as re- 
mains of a much more ancient edifice 
of a different character, and which re- 
stored parts every unprejudiced observer 
must admit to be unnecessary, if consi- 
dered as buttresses, and unseemly in 
their situation, if considered with re- 
ference to the idea inseparable from 
their appearance. With respect to the 
new bay window in the library, it ap- 
pears to me to possess no other merit 
than by its clumsy proportions to give 
countenance to the said objectionable 
excrescences purporting to be buttresses. 

The windows of St. Mary’s Hall J 
have not yet seen, but if the report be 
true, that ** three tons of iron are re- 
quired to maintain them in their posi- 
tions,’* ** ingenuity of construction” 
must, 1 conceive, be intended as irony 
when applied in describing them. 

I now come to the anticipated ** sin** 
of innovation upon the dormer win- 
dows of All Souls College. What 
'fashion they are to assume 1 know 
not ; but ol those of St. John's, lx>th 
east and west, I have a tolerably 
clear recollection, which is not quite 
reconcilable with the description, given 
by ** an Old Observer for by his de- 
scription 1 should have been led to 
suppose, that the parapet of the east 
front continued in a straight line be- 
fore the gable windows, instead of fob 
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lowing the plan of the bay windows, 
as is the fact. 1 admit that the upper 
story of the west front of St. John^s is 
not in all its details of the same age as 
the part to which those details are su- 
peradded ; but as the whole evidently 
appears not to have suffered by any in- 
novation since the. delineation of that 
structure by Loggan in \&Jb, I should 
have thought that fact sufficient to 
stamp it as ** genuine'* in the eye of 
“ an Old Observer.** — also admit, 
that in Lo^gan’s time the dormer win- 
dows on the south aide of the roof of 
All Souls' College were placed behind 
the embattled parapet ; but I beg leave 
to observe, that previous to the publi- 
cation of the Oxford Almanac for the 
year 1814, the convenience of some 
parlies interested in the state of the 
premises (which certainly ought to 
have more weight than the intrusive 
opinion of meddling critics) dictated 
the removal of some parts of the said 
.parapet. Now, although the restora- 
tion of the parapet would give pictu- 
resoue effect by increasing the number 
of lines in the elevation, ;fet 1 believe 
few persons who value things accord- 
ing to propriety of application to their 
destined use, will desire to see the re- 
storation alluded to. 

What pity, Mr. Urban, that archi- 
tects in general, should be such simple- 
tons as to consider windows as useful 
members of habitable edifices ; and, 
that light, and air, and facility for 
vision, are essential requisites in every 
habitable apartment ! while some of 
the pretty prattling picture - making 
tourists of the day are prone to think 
otherwise. It may be fashionable in 
this enlightened age to suppose that 
no men can be so ill quulifiea to pro- 
duce good effects in a particular science, 
as those who have devoted their whole 
time to the study and practice of such 
science ; yet there is reason to believe 
that many of your silent readers enter- 
tain the most rational opinion, that, if 
Architect were more frequently per- 
mitted to exercise their own sound dis- 
cretion in applying the rules of their 
• science, there would be less reason for 
just censure of their works than at 
present exists. 

** TiB with our jiidgmeats as our watches, 
none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own." 

Poi*E. 

I have great pleasure in congratulat- 
ing those who take an interest in the 


subject, upon the important disoevery 
made by ** an Old Observer,** pts» that 
in Gotbic architecture the ** dorm 
consists in . the ** antiquity/* not in the 
taste by which elegant designs may be 
producira; not in the judgment and 
economy with which such desigpis, 
and their several parts, may be arrang^ 
and adapted to useful purposes ; nor in 
the skill and art with which, the whole 
may be executed ; all, all must ’ fail, 
when ** the charm which antiquity 
.confers’* is wanting!! Now, as it 
must be evident that no new edifice 
can at one and the same time be an 
old edifice, it must also be evident that 
no new building, whatever may be its 
merits in the opinion of rational per- 
sons, can possess the quality which 
constitutes beauty or propriety in the 
eyes of “ an Old Ohserver/* or of those 
who labour under a similar delusiom 
In pursuing the investigation pro- 

S osed, it may be submitted to the can- 
our and good sense of your readers, 
whether the want of success in niodern 
efibrts in Gothic architecture is attri- 
butable so much to vitiated taste in its 
professional practitioners, as to the pre- 
sumption of a non-descript sort of per- 
sons, who either dare not assume, or 
cannot attain responsible stations : but 
who (by the exercise of a certain sort 
of influence, for which the most power- 
ful periodical writer of the present day 
has a characteristic name) contrive to 
administer to the vanity and prejudices 
of individuals who may have power to 
controul the eflbrts of legitimate talent 
and real taste. It is rather to be re- 
gretted that no opportunity is aflbrded 
for these petit stylemongers* to en- 
lighten the age by some genuine dis- 
play of their own talents, by which 
a proper estimate may be formed of 
their pretensions. It is constantly as- 
serted by these sapient persons that no 
modern specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture can be correct that is not an exact 
copy of some ancient model. If this 
proposition be granted, then the use of 
that mode of building must be limited 
in the extreme, because it must be ob- 

* This term is not intendrcl to be applied 
to the ingenious and scientific persuus to 
whom we are really indebted for many suc- 
cessful investigations and clsssifioatiunB of 
the almost endless varieties of the architec- 
ture of the middle ages ; but to the super- 
ficial critics who mistake inelegant suhter- 
fiiges of ancient unskilful architects for or< 
tbodox rules. 
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vltHis Aitt fttf few, if indeed any, 
eitiife modelf lamain ; and if any ta<m 
afe to be found (and we follow np the 
maxinis of the would-be dictators m 
taste), they can only be applicable to 
nuruoies contemplate by the oripnal 
Duiiders, and for such inodes of living 
as were practised by the ancient poo> 
aesBors* 

1 trust, Mr. Urban, that those of 
our contemporaries whose intellects 
are not clouded by the mist of such 
visionary notions of ancient perfection, 
will agree with me in the opinion, 
that a stvle of building may be effected 
in whicn the essenti^ spirit and taste 
of the most admired, or most worthy 
to be admired, of the remaining speci- 
mens of ancient architecture may be 
preserved, and^ continued wittiouft 
wanton innovation upon principle, or 
puerile imitation of such details as 
have not intrinsic beauty, but only 

the charm which antiquity confers,** 
to recommend them. 

Who, permit me to ask, will have 
the hardihood to assert that there 
were no unskilful and tasteless builders 
in the enchanting ages which pro- 
duced the elegant and scientific works 
wc admire?-^ Who will presume to 
say, that in the application of an an- 
cient style of architecture to modem 
purposes, no occasion can arise to jus- 
tify the adoption of expedients for 
which exact precedents are not to be 
fooncl? Or, who will undertake to 
maintain that rational convenience 
ought to be sacrificed, and good taste 
insalted, merely for the purpose of 
sanctifying and perpetuating mistakes 
which happened to be made in times 
when veal taste prevailed ? With the 
great veneration that 1 feel for the ge- 
nius and skill of our ancestors, 1 must 
be^ leave to protest against the absur- 
dities 1 have endeavoured to represent 
to your readers.— Hereafter I hope to 
have an opportunity of shewing that 1 
am not of tiiose who prefer innovation 
to soundly established system, but one 
ready to subscribe to the precept so 
elegantly impressed by Mason, 

that Beauty best^is taught 
By those the fkvoar'd fear, whom ifeaven 
hath lent 

TIm po#er to seiae, select, and reunite 
Her lorellest features ; and of these to form 
One archetype complete of sovereign grace.*’ 

A Provincial Arckitrct. 


Mr. Urban, Sept. 4. 

I N your Magazine for Aug. p. 154 , 
is a notice of the Barony of Staf- 
ford, with a reference to an article in 
Gent. Mag. for 1797, pp. 667, 67O. 
But your Reviewer's remarks are not 
quite accurate. The article of I797 
was furnished by yonr present Corre- 
spondent; and as ine case is singularly 
curious, and the MS. materials of that 
case still lie before him, he cannot let 
slip the opportunity both of correction 
and addition. 

To speak then in the first person. — 
I know nothing of the law of Baro- 
nies limited hy Jines to heirs male, as 
mentioned by the Reviewer; but if 
this is meant of the fine levied by Ro- 
ger Stafford, it is a proveable mistake. 
Of that fine 1 will say more in the 
course of this article. But first let me 
give a copy of Roger Stafford’s petition, 
which ^ perhaps may have been no 
otherwise preserved than in my MS. 

To the Right Honourahle the Lords and 
others qf his Majesty's most Honmirable 
Privy Council. 

The humble Petition qf Roger Stafford, the 
heir male qf the body qf Richard Stafford, 
JEsq. 

Humbly sheweth uoto your Lordships, 
that whereas your Petitioner is (as be 
hopeth to manifest unto your Lordships), 
the undoubted heir male of the family of 
the Lord Staffords, and he to whom upon 
the death of the last Lord Stafford, the Ho- 
nor and Barony, together with diverse ho- 
non, tnanon, lands, and hereditaments, en- 
Uuied or otherwise estated upon the heirs 
male of tlie body of the former Lord Staf- 
fords, your Petitioner’s ancestors, by Act of 
Parliament and otherwise, are in all right 
and equity descended and come. 

But it may please your Lordships so it is 
that your Petitioner being kept from the 
possessions belonging to the said Honor and 
Barony; and being of himself but of weak 
estate, hath humbly petitioned his Majesty 
for relief herein, and that bis Majesty would 
be graciously pleased in a summary and short 
way to restore your Petitioner to the said 
'Honor and possessions. And having peti- 
tioned his Majesty, your Petitioner doth 
now become an humble suitor to your Lord- 
ships to second his most humble request to 
his Majesty ; and that your Lordships would 
be pleased to afford your Petitioner your 
accustomed justice aud clemency herein. 

And your Petitioner shall ever pray for 
your Lordships’ health and happiness.” 

The above Roger Stafford, in his 
youth called F/uflldc, having thus coun- 
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terclaimed the peerage, castle, and lands, 
entailed by Act of Parliament 1 £dw. 
VI. ou Henry Lord Stafford and the 
hnrs male of nis body, against Sir Wil» 
liam Howard in right of nis wife Mary, 
sole sister and heir of Henry, late Lora 
Stafford, did on 5 Dec. 1637, submit to 
the King’s Majesty all his title to that 
llarony; upon which submission his 
Majesty declared his Royal pleasure 
that Uiesaid Roger Stafford should 
make a resignation of all claims and 
title to the said Barony of Stafford for 
his Majesty to dispose of as he shall 
think fit. 'In obedience and perform- 
ance of which order the said Roger 
Stafford (who was never married) did 
by his deed enrolled 7 Dec. 1639 , grant 
and surrender the said Barony, &c. and 
covenanted before the end of Hilary 
Term then next, to levy a fine, &c. of 
the said Barony ; which fine being so 
levied, the King by letters patent 12 
Sept. 1 6 Car. 1 . granted the barony of 
Stafford to Sir Wm. Howard and his 
lady, Mary, and the heirs male of their 
bodies, with remainder over to the 
heirs of their bodies. 

1 find the legality of this 6ne ques- 
tioned at the very time ; for at the bot^ 
tom of the MS. recital, whence this is 
taken, are the following words: 

“ It may be there will be two ques- 
tions raised in this case: 1. Whether 
by the said surrender and fine the said 
linger Stafford's pretension to the title 
and dignity of Baron Stafford be ex- 
tinguished. 2. If the said Sir Wil- 
liam Howard, now Baron Stafford, 
ought to be placed in Parliament next 
under the Lords Talbot.*' 

Two years afterwards, l640, this 
surrender was condemned in Parlia- 
ment; Lord Shaftesbury on Viscount 
Purheck's Case, 1678, calling it •• a 
sole, ^ single, melancholy precedent.*' 
(See Collins on Baronies, p. 305.) And 
in this same Lord Purbeck’s case, it 
was unanimously resolved by tbe Lords, 
that “ no fine now levied, nor at any 
time hereafter to be levied to the King 
by a Peer of the realm of his title of 
honour, can bar such title of honour, 
or the right of any person claiming 
such titie under him that levied, or 
shall levy such fine." (Ibid. p. 306.) 

If, therefore, there had been heirs 
male of the body of Roger Stafford, or 
of Henry the restored Lord Sufford 
(his ancestor), this fine and 'surrender 
could never have shut them out; 

In the copy (lying before me) of the 


ftnt draught for a warrant for the Ba- 
rony of Stafford to Sir William Howinl 
ana his lady, directed to Sir John 
Bankes, A ttorney General, among the 
reasons assigned is, that ** Sir Witnam 
Howard in right of his wife, has the 
Castle of Stamrd, &c. and ** that 
Roger Stafford, the other pretender, 
had no part of the inheritance of the 
Lords Stafford. Therefore it was the 
King's will and pleasure that the sakt 
Roger should surrender,*' &c. &c. 

Here then were gl^ious times of 
legal protection ! ! An Act ctf Parlia- 
ment entails this Castle and other pos- 
sessions op Roger as heir male. The 
female heir gets possession against 
right ; and then this wrongful posses- 
sion is pleaded as a reason for facing 
him to surrender the claim and title 
which accrued to him by the entail of 
Parliament itself! 

Observe then what is tbe effect of 
a submission to the arbitrament and 
decision of the Crown ! This submis- 
sion is always voluntary ; though it is 
become so common, that supine and 
uninquifing people now suppose it to 
be part of ** the law of the land." It 
was solemnly and unanimously deter- 
mined, after long and elaborate argu- 
ments, by Lord C^hief Justice Holt and 
the whole Bench*, in the famous Ban- 
hury Case, temp. William and Mary, 
that the inheritance to a peerage was 
under the same protection of the com- 
mon law as all otlier rights of legal 
inheritance (see Skinner’s Reports); 
and nothing but a legal judgment or 
Act of Parliament can divest a man of 
his Peerage. 

It is true that certain persons have 
ventured to lay down a contraiy doo^ 
trine ; but doctrines which are con- 
trary to Acts of the Legislature and 
Bole'mn decisions of the most illustrious 
Judges which the nation ever pro- 
duced, are (come whence they may) of 
as little weight as the whistlings of the 
wind. We know that all doctrine 
which is legal, must be either the an^ 
dent law of the land, or the enactment 
of Parliament; vie. of King, Lords, 
and Commons. No. one of the three 
branches of the Legislature can by it- 
self make a law. There can be no 
legal court which is not a court by the 
ancient law of the land, or by statute : 
nor can any court exc»^ the jurisdic- 
tion so prescribed to it. Whatever is 
done otherwise is null and void, and 
judgments and resolutions inatfo by 
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those having no jurisdiction, go for 
nothing. 

So long as one of the most promi- 
nent of the statutes of the realm is au- 
thority, these positions cannot be de- 
nied; much less be deemed deroga- 
tory to any existing powers. 1 mean 
the celebrated Act of 16 Gar. I. cap. x. 
founded on the ** Petition of Rights/* 
and confirmatory of Magna Cnarta. 
This is entitled “ An Act for the re- 
gulating of the Privy Council, and for 
taking away the Court commonly call- 
ed the Sttir Chamher." The preamble 
not only speaks of the Great Charter as 
**many times confirmed in Parlia- 
ment,’* but also refers to Stat. 5 £dw. 
III. cap. 9, Stat. S5 Edw. 111. cap. 4, 
Stat. 28 Edw. 111. cap. 3, Stat. 42 
Edw. 111. cap. 3, Stat. 3 Ifen. VII. 
cap. 1, Stat. 21 Hen. YlII. cap. 20. 

The Stat. 25 Edward 111. cap. 4^ 
enacts that ** none be put out of his 
franchise or freehold, unless he be 
duly brought in to answer, and fore- 
judged of the same by the course of 
the law; and if any thing be done 
against the same, it shall be redressed 
and holden for none,*' &c. 

The above Act of l6Car.(viz. 1641) 
which recites all these old Statutes 
assed to protect the rights of subjects, 
as, among others, this remarkable 
clause : 

it also declared and enacted by au- 
thority of this present Parliament, that nei- 
ther his Majesty, nor his Privy Council, 
have or ought to have any jurisdiction, 
power, or authority, by English Dill, Peti- 
tion, Articles, Libel, op any other arbitrary 
way whatsoever, to examine or draw into 
question, determine, or dispose of the lands, 
tenements, uereoitaments, goods, or chat- 
tels, of any the subjects of this kingdom ; 
hut Ouai the same ought to he tried and deter- 
mined in the ordinary Courts of Justice, and 
hy the ordinary course qf the law.** 

It is quite a different thing, when 
the King refers to his Privy Council or 
to his Peers, or to his law officers, for 
advice, whether to grant or refuse a 
petition of right without a legal suit. 

All references in cases of claims 
of peerage created by a common law 
conveyance, are merely of this nature, 
and not in the nature of a legal suit. 
Whether they are made to the Privy 
Council, to the Lords, or to the Law 
Officers. The system of a reference to 
the Lords began about the time of 
Charles I. ; before that it was com- 
monly made to two or three State offi- 


cers named by the Crown as commis- 
sioners for the special purpose. But 
the practice was so little uniform , so 
late as the reign of Charles II. that in 
1 669 the King referred the petition of 
Benjamin Mild may for the barony of 
Fitz waiter to his Privy Council; and 
this, notwithstanding the claim had 
been previously referred to the Lords, 
and several proceedings liad thereon. 

It is worthy of remark, that this Act 
of Charles 1. passed the very year after 
the King had taken on himself, by his 
own mere dictum, to divest Roger 
Stafford of his peerage. Thesubse- 
^ent reference of the Fitzwaltcr case to 
tne Privy Council is a decisive proof that 
it was a mere reference for opinion, and 
not a judicial proceeding; fortheCrown 
would not have dared at this time to 
fly in the face of so celebrated a statute. 
If it be contended that cases of peer- 
age did not come within this Statute, 
let it be shewn that an hereditary peer- 
age is not an hereditament, or else that 
this species of hereditament is except- 
ed Iw some subsequent Act. 

Neither my time nor my paper will 
allow of a further discussion of tliis 
great constitutional question on the 
present occasion. The doctrine here 
laid down cannot be disputed, because 
it is in the express worcls both of Sta- 
tutes qnd decisions; and after the judg- 
ment of tJie King’s Bench hy Lord 
Chief Justice Holt and the Court in 
the Banbury Case, no learned or sound 
lawyer will presume to dispute it. 

Yours, &c. F. S. 


Mr. Urban, Clapham, Sept. 20, 

T he writer of an account of Car- 
brook in Norfolk, Part i. p. 578, 
does not appear to have been acquaint- 
ed with the earliest history of the ad- 
vowson. There is good reason toconf 
elude that one of the Clare family, viz. 
Roger Earl of Hertford, gave this ad- 
vowson to the Monks of St. Neot’s in 
Huntingdonshire, about II70. At all 
events, it appears in their possession in 
1218, in which year it was alienated 
by the Monks of St. Neot’s to the 
Monks of Stoke-Clare. (See the Cot- 
tonian Cartulary of St. Neot’s, fol. 42, 
or History of St. Neot’s, vol. II. pp. 
xiii. cxxiii.) If Mr. Duffield is ac- 
quainted with any depositoiy of an- 
cient Deeds relating to this advowson, 

I should feel obliged by his communi- 
catins with me on the subject. 

Yours, &c. G. (}. Gorham* 
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NEW CHURCHES.— No. IX. 
St. Peter’s Church, Walworth. 
Architect^ Soane, 

T his edifice is situated at a short 
distance from the Eastern side 
of the Walworth road, in the Parish* 
of St. Mary, Newington, and is the 
second new Church built in that pa- 
rish. It has an extensive and popu- 
lous district assigned it, in which the 
want of a Church has been for years 
felt and acknowledged. Eight centu- 
ries ago the Parish Church was situ- 
ated in that neighbourhood, but in 
modern times, (until the last year), 
the respectable part of the inhabitants 
have had no opportunity of assem- 
bling for public worship, except with- 
in uie walls of the conventicle, a 
description of buildings which has 
sprung up in this neighbourhood 
with a rapidity proportioned to the in- 
crease of the population, and the con- 
sequent want of accommodation in 
the Parish Church. In fact, the **holy 
business of dissent*’ seemed to be the 
most thriving trade at Walworth ^ that 
it has received a check since the erec- 
tion of the Church is evident to all 
whose prejudices do not prevent their 
judgment from acknowledging the 
fact. 

St. Peter’s Church was commenced 
on the 2d of June, 1823, the first 
stone being laid by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, immedi- 
ately after the performance of the like 
ceremony at Trinity Church in this 
parish (vide vol. xcv. ii. p. 393). 
It was consecrated by the same Pre- 
late on the 28th ot Feb. 1825, on 
which occasion the Rector of Newing- 
ton, Mr. Onslow, preached a sermon 
from the same text which afforded the 
subject of his discourse at the like oc- 
casion at Trinity Church, being in 
fact a continuation of that sermon. 
The Rev. Gilbert .Elliot, M.A. is the 
first Minister.. 

The accompanying engraving (see 
Plate L) shews thc^ West front and 
^uth,Mde df the edifice. The Church 
of^rick, with; the e^iception 
of the and architectural orni- 

are constructed of^ione. 
Tto range of ookicEins in .^ont of the 
Church are of the Roman Ionic or- 
der, the first story of the tower is 
Corinthian, the second Composite. 
As the view embraces this portion of 
Gint. Mao. September, 1 896*. 
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the Church, as well as tho South 
side, and the North front being uuh 
form with that which is shewn in the 
engraving,, a further description is ren* 
deced unnecessary. t# 

The large . gilt weathercock, whibh ' 
forms the fini^ of the steeple, is ilht 
the most happy ornament that mi^t 
have been selected. The arms vmh 
the letters indicating the cardinal 
points are so * nearly equal in ra- 
dius with the circular story whiqh 
supports this ponderous appendage, 
that the' steeple appears diminutive, 
and the situation of the Church, not 
being due East and West, causes the 
vane to stand awry upon the steeple, 
and gives it in consequence a very 
awkward appearance. I am ignorant 
of the motive which displaced the 
cross, the almost universal termina- 
tion of modern Church towers : it 
would in this instance have formed a 
far happier finish than that which has 
been chosen. 

The Eastern end of the Church is 
flanked on each side by two rooms 
above each other, which are built be- 
yond , the wall of the building, and 
serve as vestries ; they are correspond- 
ent with similar projections at the 
West end, containing the staircases, 
and give an appearance of great length 
to the body of the edifice. The wall 
between them contains three windows 
with arched heads; and below them 
is a gallery resting on an arched corri- 
dor, within which are entrances to the 
vestries, and through them to the 
Chnrcn ; the roof finishes with a pa- 
rapet and a4ow attic wall. 

The I^iTBRioR of. the edifice under 
consideration possesses a more decided 
Church-like appearance than the ge- 
nerality of new Churches. In breadth 
it is made. into a nave and ailes by 
columns and arches. A small division 
is made at the East and Western ends 
of the Church by arches, crossing the 
whole building at right^angles with 
the former ones, and which rest upon 
piers rising from (he floor. The smaller 
archer above the galleries arc semi- 
circular; the larger ones crossinji; the 
nave are segments of large 'circlet. 
The division to the East formi the 
chancel, the Western one containa 
organ gallery. An arch of the like 
form is also constructed at the East end 
above the altar windows. The span- 
drils of all these arches are pierced 
with circles, giving an air of great 
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liglutDesB and elegance to the whole brought forward beyond the surface of 
cempostuon. ^ The side ailes are occii* the other parts of the window, and 
pied by galleries; sustained on an ar- encircled by a narrow border of plain 
chitrave supported by Grecian glass. The whole is encircled with 

Doric columns. The fronts are ballus- rich Mosaic composition, and finished 
traded. From the architrave four octan- by a border of noneysuckle-work in 
gular pillars without capitals, are car- vivid colours. This window was the 
ried up, and sustain five semi-circular gift of Mr. Firth, an inhabitant of the 
arches springing immediately from the parish. The side windows are paint- 
pillars, without the intervention of im- ed of an umber colour, and represent 
posts, and occupying the spaces be- important facts in the life of the 
tween the piers at the East and West- patron saint ; each is agreeably set 
ern ends ; the divisions Eastward of the off by a border of honey-suckle work 
piers are covered by plain circular similar to the centre window. The sub- 
arches. A gallery crosses the West jeci of the window opposite the spec- 
end of the Church, in which is erect- tutor's left hand is the Ctoge/o 5/. 
ed the organ. On each side of this after llafaelle's celebrated cartoon. That 
instrument is an additional gallery for of the other is The Angel delivering 
the charity children. SL Peter from prison, from the paint- 

The ceiling, prt of which is pleas- ing in the Vatican by the same divine 
ingly broken into portions by the va- master. The two windows last dc- 
rious divisions of the Church, is quite scribed were the gift of Mr. Soane, the 
flat, and formed into large panncis; architect of the building, and were 
that portion which belongs to the cen- given I believe on the occasion of the 
tral division is surrounded with a present being the (irst Church erected 
frieze of foliage disposed in a con- by that gentleman in the long course 
tinued scroll. Each alternate pannel of his professional career, 
in the centre row is enriched with a The pulpit and reading-desk are cx- 
flower, as are all the pannels in the ecuted in oak, and rest upon columns 
ailes and chancel. on the opposite sides of the nave ; 

The altar-screen is a beautiful com- though they are similar in form, they 
ppsition, in three divisions. The cen- differ in dimensions, and one is lower 
tre contains the decalogue on dark red than the other, contrary to the mo- 
paniiels, and is bounded by two pilasters dern practice of setting up two pul- 
sustaining an architrave, cornice, and pits, a practice which J have already 
pediment, having cherubim applied as had occasion to notice and deprecate 
acroteria ; beneath the architrave is a in the course of this correspond- 
dove in white marble, with expanded ence. The lighting of the Church is 
win^s, surrounded with a golden irra- eflectcd by the shadowless lamps, whose 
diation. The lateral divisions contain utility has been recognized in the par- 
the Creed and Paternoster on corres- lour and the study, and in this instance 
ponding pannels, and the whole is in the Church ; four are affixed to each 
flanked at the sides with two columns, of the pillars which rise above the gal- 
and finished with an architrave and leries at the springings of the arches, 
cornice enriched with scroll work, and and are made in some measure to sup- 
broken above the columns, where the ply the defect of imposts; these, with 
cornice is decorated with acroteria and others dispersed in different parts of 
■ cherubim. The body of the screen, the Church, give light to the whole 
and the pilasters and columns, are paint- building, without impeding the sight 
ed in imitation of Sienna marble ; the like the massive pendant chandeliers 
capitals, frieze, and other enrichments in our older Churches, 
of white veined marble. In the wall The Church is very light, and pos- 
above the allai^ are three arched win- sesses another excellence of no small 
do^s occupied by pleasingly executed moment in a large building of this de- 
Bubject^'in^^ned glass by Mr. Co//ms scriptlon, that of hearing distinctly. 
x>f the The centre one contains On the whole, it has been much and 

an oval medallion bearing the head of deservedly admired for the tasteful na- 
our Saviour crowned with thorns, the ture of its decorations and the general 
size of life, from the picture of Christ pleasing character of the interior. A 
hearing his cross, by Carlo Dolci. The font has not yet been set up ; but 1 
effect of this painting is heightened presume this indispensable appendage 
by the whole of the medallion being to a Church, possessing the [Mwer of 
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administering the sacrament of bap- 
tism, wilJ not be forgotten. In the 
tower is a peal of eignt very musical 
"bells, cast by Meats, of Whitechjmel, 
the tenor weighing 16 cwt. The 
basement story of the Church is oc- 
cupied by spacious and well-ventilated 
catacombs. 

The opposition made to the erec- 
tion of Inis and Trinity Church is not 
yet forgotten * . Long may i t be rem em- 
bered, and may the zeal displayed by 
the supporters of the measure animate 
every other member of the Establish- 
ment who may be placed in any po- 
sition of liostility with her numerous 
adversaries. E. 1. C. 

On Royal Badges. 

B eside their Arms and Support- 
ers f , properly so called, many of 
our English Kings adopted Badges or 
Cognizances, a practice, says Mr. Dal- 
laway, which was confined for many 
centuries to the Royal use, though af- 
terwards imitated by many of the No- 
bility. 

About the fifteenth century these 
cognizances or badges became univer- 
sal; and minstrels, for distinction from 
menial servants, wore them suspended 
by a silver chain. Even younger bro- 
thers wore the badge of the elder. 
Soldiers wore them. Servants wore 
their masters’ badges fastened to the 
left sleeve of a Blue Coal, a term sy- 
nonymous with servant. The sleeve 
badge \vas, in servants, left off temp, 
James I. The badge is still retained 
by Watermen, Firemen, &c. 

The first of our Sovereigns to whom 
these devices are assigned is Henry 
11. His cognizance was the plant GV- 
nista, or broom-plant, from nis name 
Planlagcnvl. 


Badges. 9Q9. 



Thus the broom -plant became the 
cognizance of the House of Flanta- 
genet. It was worn on the helmet of 
Richard 1. and is found on both his 
seals. It is on the robe of Richard II. 
and was used by most of the succeed- 
ing monarchs. It appears in the Pa- 
geants of Henry VIII, J 

Edward the First seems to have 
ado)>ted a Swan as a Royal device ; as 
did afterwards Edward the Third. 
The latter monarch’s devices were, the 
stump of a tree sprouting ; a sword 
erect on a chapeau, the blade ctifiled 
with three crowns; a fleur-de-lis ; but 
his more peculiar device was, the sun 
issuing from the clouds. 

John of Ghent adopted ostrich 
feathers, distinguished from the King 
and Prince’s Badges, by being spotted 
with ermine. The device of tlie ostrich- 
feathers, variously tinctured, has been 
used by the Royal Family ever since. 
The red ro.se was first assumed by 
John of Ghent, 

Richard II. adopted the White 
Hurt couchant, crowned, and diically 
gorged with a chain, the device of his 
Mother. He also used u peascod 
branch, with the cods open ; a while 
falcon ; and the sun in splendour. 

Henry IV. introduced as a cogni- 
zance the letters SS. in whose reign it 
formed the ornament of a collar, in 
which situation it continues in use to 
the present day. He also used the 


* To the present rector, Mr. Onslow, the highest praise is due, not only for his 
persevering exertions in favour of the new Churches, but fur his general conduct in 
the parish. To say more 1 am barred at present, and as the period when you will 
be at liberty to award praise wliere it is due is lil^ly iu this iustance to lie very fin- 
distant, 1 am only at liberty to add that since the incumbency of this gentleman the 
parish Church has been very con.siderably enlarged ; a school in conjunction with tho 
National Society, erected for 1000 children; and two new Churches built and con- 
secrated. It is not remarkable, under such circumstances, that the minister of a pa- 
rish should be opposed by the ndversaries of our Church, especially when that Minister 
is one who*d — • Preach from a pulpit rather than a tub. 

And give no guinea to a Bible Club. ” 

•f- A List of the Royal Supporters used by our Sovereigns is given in vol. lxx. ii. 
84d. 949. 1045. 1857. 
t Holinshed, sub anno 1513. 
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badges of a swan and an antelope, 
from the family of Bohun ; a fox*s 
tail dependent ; and a crescent. 

' Hejnry V. used an antelope and 
swan, chained to a beacon ; a swan 
holding an ostrich feather in his mouth; 
a beacon or cresset-light ; a beacon and 
fleur-de-lis crowned. 

To Henry the Sixth is attributed 
a panther passant guardant Argent, 
spotted of all colours; with vapour 
issuant from his mouth and ears; 
from the Beauforts ; also two feathers 
in saltier, the sinister Argent, sur- 
mounted by the dexter Or. 

The Cognizances of Edward IV. 
were a black dragon, armed with gold 
claws; the falcon of the Duke of 
York ; the white hart of Richard II. ; 
the sun, for York, after the battle of 
Mortimer's Cross; a crescent, a lion 
in the middle; the white rose ; derived 
from the Castle of Cliil’ord ; * a lion 
rampant; the black bull; the white 
rose en soldi, which, with the motto 
and the compartment in which it is 
placed, will be found thus illuminated 
in a contemporary MS. in the British 
Museum f. 



Edward IV. also bore the falcon 
with the fetterlock open, to show 
that he had obtained the Crown. It 
is thus represented on the brazen gates 
of Henry the Seventh’s cHapel, there 
placed as a badge of his Queen. 



* MS. Harl. No. S04. 

f Bib* Regis, marked 14 £. 1* 


Richard III. before his seizure of 
the crown, used a rose, supported on 
the dexter side by a bull, a badge of 
the house of Clare, and on the sinister 
side by a boar, which boar he had 
found among the badges of the House 
of York. — In the materials used for his 
Coronation, we find the entry of 1 3,000 
boars, made and wrought upon fustian. 
His designation as the Hog, from this 
badge, is familiar to us all. 

The Badges of Hrnry VII. were 
the white and red rose, joined per 
pale ; sometimes placed on the sun ; 
the Tudor rose, quarterly. Gules and 
Argent; a dun cow; a portcullis, 
from the House of Beaufort. Henry 
Vll. also used as a budge, a crown in 
a bush, with H. R. from Richard’s, so 
found at Bosworth. It is thus repre- 
sented on the East window of Henry 
ihe Seventh’s Chapel. 



Henry VIII. used as badges the 
rose parti Gules and Argent, crowned 
proper; the porticullis crowned; an 
archer drawing his arrow to the head ; 
a flame of fire ; an armed leg couped 
at the thigh, the foot passing through 
three crowns of gold. 

Edward VI. adopted a sun shin- 
ing; a canon with ladle and sponge, 
used by him and liis sister Queens ; a 
phoenix in the funeral fire, nascatur 
at alter, from his mother dying in 
childbed ; and a sheaf of arrows. 

Mary used a red and white rose 
and pomegranate knit together, when 
Princess, from her mother and fa- 
ther; when Queen, Time drawing 
'Truth out of a pit, with ** Veritas 
temporis filia,*’ to shew her favour to 
Popery ; within a sun, the Tudor rose, 
and a sheaf of arrows; pomegranate 
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alone^ or half impaled with a demi- 
rose ; a sword erect on an altar. 

The badges of Elizabeth were 
her mother’s falcon^ crown and sceptre. 
Her devices were very numerous; most 
commonly a sieve, without a motto. 

The devices of James the First 
were a demi-rose crowned, impaled 
with a dcmi-thistle ; harp and crown. 

For the particulars enumerated in 
this article the compiler is indebted to 
Dallaway's “Heraldic Inquiries,” Fos- 
broke's “ Encyclopasdia of Antiqui- 
ties;*’ and more particularly Willi- 
ment's “ Regal Heraldry.’* IN. U. S. 

Popery Unmasked. 

Addressed to the British Roman Catholic 
Association. 

I 

fCofncluded fiomp, 1S4.J 

W E observe with pleasure that 
since we published the first 
portion of this article, in reply to the 
abominable falsehoods of the Catholic 
Declaration, several of our contempo- 
raries have had their attention directed 
to that insidious and hypocritical docu- 
ment, which, its authors fondly hoped, 
might tend to lull the suspicions of the 
liberal-minded Protestant. Blackwood's 
Afagasine of the let of Sept., which had 
previously given it circulation under 
cover, devoted in reply nearly one- 
fourth of its pages to an exposure of 
the atrocities of the Romish Church, 
and the audacity of the Irish priest- 
hood during the late elections. Sl 
J ames's Chronicle has employed the 
full force of its logical powers; and 
John Bull has administered the se- 
verest castigation on these pretended 
“ Expounders of the Catholic Faith.*’ 
“ It is to be regretted (says John Bull) 
that at this time of day, the fostering 
hand of liberality should have again 
roused a monster which the enlightened 
and patriotic policy of our fathers had 
crushed as the threatened destroyer of 
the Constitution 1 It is lamentable 
that we should again be called upon to 
arm ourselves for the conservation of 
those bulwarks and defences which 
they laid deep in the foundation of 
our liberties, to repel the most formi- 
dable and iniquitous conspiracy ever 
formed against the peace and freedom 
of mankind ^ human tyranny and 
pripstcraft.’*— Even the Mornin^hro^ 
nicle, the quondam supporter of ropery 
and Catholic Emancipation, on the 


17th of Augiist enters elaborately on 
the superstition of the Romish reli- 
gion, its priestcraft, bigotry, and blind- 
ness. Adverting to a weak and pa- 
pistical work, entitled “ Four Years in 
France,” the Chronicle says, “ The 
Legend of St. Denis is only one a- 
mon^st myriads of impositions; it is 
a unit in a whole system of frauds, — a 
system which the Catholic Church 
(Toes not impose as a matter of faith, 
but which Its priests take very good 
care shall be credited by all its vota- 
ries.” — Speaking of the persecuting 
spirit of Popery, the Chronicle again 
observes: “It outrages reason to say 
this religion was not the cause of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, the 
Sicilian Vespers, the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and of a thousand 
other crimes too numerous to relate, 
and too horrible to reflect upon,— -the 
inhumanity of which is seldom thought 
of by the priests, whose sole effort is ' 
to get rid of the onus by a thousand 
subtleties, contemptible in theory and 
detestable in practice. We say not 
.this as Protestant partisans, our object 
being 

^ To stoop to truth, and moralize our song*.” 

We have not heard whether the 
Vatican has yet anathematized the 
members of the Roman Catholic As- 
sociation for their pretensions to tide- 
rality ; but wc understand that it is 
declared, au secret, among the conti- 
nental priesthood, that several passages 
in Fattier Gondolphy*8 “Defence of 
the Ancient Faith,*** are stric^ ap- 

J ilicable to these liberal-minded Catho- 
ic8 ! There are some Roman Ca- 
tholics (says Gondolphy) who, either 
ignorant of the nature of truth, or too 
pusillanimous to profess it, endeavour 
to persuade their Protestant friends 
that they are not so bigotted and into- 
lerant as the generality of their bre- 
thren.-— It should be known, then, 
that none are more thoroughly infect- 
ed with what Protestants understand 
by bigotry and intolerance than those 


* This work, which was published only 
a few years ago, was declared at Rome to 
have rendered the articles of the Catholic 
fiuth “ clearer than the light.” Oondolphy's 
opinions, which support all the abominable 
tenets of Popeiy, were pronounced to be 
** supported by the authority of oouncils and 
the perpetual Tradition of the church they 
are therefore the authorized opinions of the 
modern church of Rome. 
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Catholics 1 who differ 
ffom other Catholics in nothing hut the 
hypocritical mask, under which they 
conceal themselves from Protestant ob- 
servation r* 

It is not our iuteution to pursue this 
** Exposition of the Catholic Faith** 
through its casuistical mazes ; because^ 
as Protestants, we deny the unscriptu- 
ral authority on which the dogmas of 
penance, purgatory indulgences, wor- 
ship of saints, and other absurdities, 
arc founded. "The unerring autho- 
rity of the Church (says the good Ca- 
tholic) has declared them to be true, 
and enjoined the belief of them ; and 
after such a decision, it is only the part 
of an infidel, rather than a Christian, 
to ask — how can this be?** This is 
the usual resort of Popery, the sum of 
all their reasoning; to resolve all reli- 
gion into an implicit faith and a slavish 
obedience to the authorityof the Church. 

Though the Catholic Bishops have 
passed over the infallibility of their 
Church, miracles, worship of relics, 
&c. they have stoutly maintained the 
doctrine of indulgences, confession, 
worship of saints, and exclusive salva- 
tion. "The Catholic Church (say 
they) rejects with abhorrence the im- 
putation that by granting an indul- 
gence, she grants permission to com- 
mit sin, or a pardon for sins to come. 
An indulgence, in the sense of the 
Catholic Church, is no pardon for sin 
at all; it is only a remission of the 
whole or a pan of the temporal punish- 
ment whicn the justice of God often 
reserves to be undergone by the sinner, 
after the guilt of the sin has been re- 
mitted !’’ &c. Now there is no autho- 
rity in the canons of their church (the 
Scriptures are of course out of the ques- 
tion), for this quibbling definition of a 
ridiculous doctrine ; for Thomas Auui- 
mas clearly states that indulgences liad 
reference to the tortures of purgatory, 
and not to temporal punishments; and 
John Tetzel tiie grand expounder of 
the doctrine of papal indulgences in 
the time of Leo X. declared that they 
** remitted all sins, past, present, and 
to come, however enormous their na- 
ture,-— even if any one had ravished 
the mother of God!** Yet our mo- 
dem "Expounders*’ have the ef- 
frontery to maintain that "an indul- 
gence, so far from exempting sinners 
Tromr^orks of penance and piety, is an 
encouragement to the performance of 
such works ! !*’ 


The worship of images, the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation, and other pa- 
pistical absurdities, are defined in the 
same juggling and equivocating spirit 
as that of indulgences. The Catholic 
Church (say these spiritual quibblers) 
does not sanction the praying to images, 
as it would be gross stupidity ! but be- 
fore images. Again, " the Catholic, 
while he is bound to admit, and with 
firm faith to believe this doctrinal prin- 
ciple [exclusive salvation], is bound 
also by the divine commandment not 
to judge ! * ” What miseraVjle, what 
contemptible quibbling! disgraceful to 
men who pretend to the power of ra- 
tiocination. It is more ridiculous than 
the metaphysical logic of the middle 
ages. 

What wretched jargon, too, to ad- 
vocate an inferior worship to saints and 
images, and supreme adoration to a bit 
of dough or a wooden cross, — and yet 
pretend to " shudder at so horrid an 
imputation,” as that of idolatry, though 
they define idolatry " to consist in giv- 
ing to any creature [or created thing], 
that supreme adoration, honour, or fi;c»r- 
ship, which is due only to God.” Jn 
truth, the most stupid idolaters of pa- 

f an Rome (whence the idolatry of papal 
Lome was unquestionably derived,) 
never worshippw the image, idol, or 
statue before which they knell f, hut 
the god whom it was supposed to re- 
present, and the same degree of adora- 
tion was never paid to the demi-gods 
and heroes of antiquity as to the great 
Zevf, Jove, Jehovah (or by whatever 
name called), whom they venerated as 
the one great supreme. It must then 
necessarily follow that, if the inferior 
worship paid by the ancient Pagans to 
the inferior denies, was idolatry, as it 
certainly was, then must the inferior 
worship, paid by the Romish Church 
to the saints, be idolatry, in the fullest 
sense of the term ; and of this the Ca- 
tholic priests seem conscious, when 

* When did the Catholics not judge, con - 
demn, and execute the victims of their 
power ? Witness the late autO'da~fe of 
the poor Jew in Valencia, who wa.s burnt 
fur no crime but a difference in religious 
opinion. 

f Thai model of papal wisdom and Romish 
(not Roman) virtue. Bishop Bonner, laid 
down this infallible canon for the guidance 
of all good Catholics : — " Tf an image he 
made a god, it is no idol !**— Admirable lo- 
gician ! worthy the imitation of our reverend 
" Expounders” of Romish idolatry. 
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they reject the second commandment 
of the Decalogue, which expressly 
forbids the making of any graven 
image, or even the likeness of any 
thing that may be calculated to excite 
veneration, or promote idolatrous feel- 
ings. 

The truth is, that what reason never 
invented, reason can never explain ; 
and these reverend ” Expounders ’’ 
well know (and their juggling defini- 
tions show it) that their whole hierar- 
chal system resulted from the grasp- 
ing avarice of the Church and Clergy, 
and the gross stupidity of the mul- 
titude, during the early ages of popery. 
Saints, relics, purgatory, indulgences, 
and other unchristian doctrines, which 
are an insult to common sense, and 
could never have been maintained 
without fire and faggot, were of too 
profitable a nature to the papal hie- 
rarchy, to be relinquished without a 
struggle. The worship of saints in 
particular was promoted with the ut- 
most zeal, because it filled the coffers 
of priests, monks, and friars, at the 
expence of their credulous and unsus- 
pecting devotees. Thus, prior to the 
Reformation, every city,' town, and 
even village,— every cathedral, monas- 
tery, and place of worship, — in fact, 
every individual was under the imme- 
diate protection of a particular and 
tutelary saint. Their statues were 
erected in every fitting spot, and their 
bodies were publicly exposed. Ad- 
joining to the statue or remains of the 
saint, were hung pictures of extraor- 
dinary deliverances, and models of 
those diseased parts of the body which 
oad been miraculously cured by the 
touch of the shrivelled object of their 
adoration ; or through its intercession 
in its state of heavenly beatitude. The 
priests had thus an opportunity for 
the realization of immense wealth, 
as they did not omit levying their 
contributions upon the pilgrims, pal- 
mers, and devotees, — who with dif- 
ferent purposes in their hearts, and 
different prayers in their lips, thronged 
around the balustrades of their altars, 
and in the fulness of fanaticism poured 
forth imploring petitions, and expected 
to realize their treasured wishes. For 
the greater facility of acquiring wealth 
from this channel, the priesthood 
stooped to the lowest impositions. In 
order to palm upon the credulity of 
the people, skeletons were produced 
as the mortal remains of saints, who 
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never existed except in the pregnant 
fancies of the inventors ; and, in tbeir 
subtle imaginations, the catalogue of 
actions was soon woven appropriate to 
their name, and commensurate with 
their conditions. 

The enormity of the falsehood and 
absurdity of the exaggerations invented 
and propagated by the clergy, throw an 
absolute defiance to all the powers of 
language ; yet city vied with city, mo- 
nastery with monastery, cathedral with 
catheclral, and convent with convent, 
ill the number of saints, in their illus- 
trious actions, in the multitude of 
costly images, and in the excellence of 
their miracles. The Virgin Mary was 
the universal patroness, and respecting 
her, numerous stories, horrible, obscene, 
and blasphemous, were early spread, 
and enthusiastically believed. St. Fran- 
cis also possessed a very exalted grade 
in the ecclesiastical apotheosis. Bene- 
dict the Italian, who lived for a long 
period in a deep cavern, soon gainra 
many followers. The exploits of the 
Anglo-Saxon St. Dunstan, one of the 
most strenuous advocates for the doc- 
trines of St. Benedict, are too well 
known to need further comment. St. 
Dominic the Cuirassier, was celebrated 
for his iron dress, and his numerous 
self-inflicted flagellations which ob- 
tained for him everlasting beatification. 
Mandubnuac, an Irishman, was re- 
nowned for a miracle performed upon 
bees, by managing to secrete the queen 
insect ; and by this exploit obtained a 
place ill the roll of saints. St. Sebal- 
dus (according to the Chronicles of 
Nuremberg) could make the sick well, 
and restore the dead to life. A pea- 
sant of Nordgan had lost his oxen, and 
being unable to find them in the dark- 
ness of the night, he made his fingers 
shine like torches, so that the peasant 
could see as well as at broad day-light. 
A person, at whose house he often used 
to call, having refused to make a fire 
for him, he took some icicles from the 
roof, kindled them, and made a fire. 
His miraculous power did not cease 
with his death. A young monk went 
to his corpse, took hold of his beard, 
and said, '* Ah, old fellow, how many 
penple have yon cheated in your life- 
time?’* The dead saint immediately 
raised his right hand and struck one of 
the monk’s eyes out! The latter 
shrieked, and begged pardon ; on 
which the dead saint replaced the 
monk’s eye ! ! Sebaldos died in gOl. 
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The devotion paid to relics was also 
another great source of emolument to 
the Romish hierarchy. Relics were 
not only treasured up by monasteries 
and individuals^ but carried about the 
country, that all classes and every in- 
dividual might partake of their salu- 
tary virtues. This, however, was a 
source of a considerable revenue to the 
possessors. The avidity with which 
such sights were beheld, and such 
treasures hoarded, facilitated the 
schemes of impudence, and invited 
the machinations of deceit. Thus 
rtions of the burning bush, and our 
viour's cross, were produced in such 
abundance, as to have amply sufficed 
for the construction of a forest. The 
crown of thorns worn by the crucified 
Jesus, was also manifested to a credu- 
lous people, and the Knights of Ro- 
mania pledged it for a large sum of 
money \ but having failed in the terms 
of repayment, the treasure ultimately 
vested in the King of France, who 
deemed himself blest in the possession 
of so valuable a jewel. The lance 
with which the side of Christ was 
pierced, and the sponge in which the 
vinegar was presented, were also reve- 
rentially preserved. The bones and 
nails ot tne apostles and saints were 
common commodities, and might be 
seen in every house of sanctity and re- 


ligion. It was also an universal cus- 
tom to bring into Europe the soil of 
Palestine; and at Pisa alone, in the 
Campo Santo, there were five fathoms 
of holy dust. At Rome were exhibit- 
ed two portraits of our Saviour ; one 
on a handkerchief, which a Jewish 
woman threw over his face to wipe 
away the blood with which it was dis- 
figured when led along to Calvary, and 
on it his likeness was miraculously im- 
pressed. It is first mentioned by Ma- 
rianus Scotus, who wrote in the 1 1th 
century. The other miraculously ap- 
peared in the church of St. John La- 
teran, on the day of the celebration of 
its dedication. All classes, it is re- 
corded by Petrarch, journeyed to 
Rome to behold these wonders. 

Thus, if we consider the real objects 
and original intention of papal idolatry — 
the acquisition of wealth, — we cannot 
be surprised that the reverend “ Ex- 
pounders of the Catholic faith*' should 
always endeavour to mystify the dog- 
mas on which they treat, because they 
dare not declare the truth. However, 
trust we have in some degree torn away 
the mask from this lying ''Declara- 
tion.'*-— The gilded idol, which excited 
the veneration of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, has been stript of its glittering 
tinsel, and found to be mere tinkling 
brass. ITAN. 


Mr. Urban, Sept, ig. 

T he following regulation relative to Standards, Banners, Guydons, &c. 

made about the reign of Henry the Eighth, occurs in the Lansdowne col- 
lection of manuscripts, ^o. 255 , f. 431 , and as I do not believe it has ever been 
printed, it will, I have no doubt, be very acceptable to many of your readers. 
I have often sought in vain for information uj^on the subject. Clionas. 
The size of Standards, Banners, and Guydons, Bannerells and Pennons, sett 
downe hy the Constable and Marshall, 

The Standard to be sett before the Kings pavillion or tente, and not to be 
borne in battayle, to be in lengthe xj yards. 

The Kin^s Standard to be borne, in lengthe viij or ix yards. 

A Dukes Standard to be borne, and to be in lengthe vij yards di’. 

A Marq^uesse Standard to be in lengthe vj yards di*. 

An Earles Standard to be in len^he vj yards. 

A Viscounts Standard to he in length v yards di'. 

A Barons Standard to be in length v yards. 

A Banneretts Standard to be in lengjthe iiij yards di*. 

A Knights standard to be in length liij yards. 

Eyerie Standard and Guydon to have in the cheife the crosse of St. George, 
, the beast or crest with his devyse and word, and to be slitt at the end. 

Guydon to be in lengthe ij yards and a half, or iij. 

A Pennon of Armes round att the end, and to be in length ij yardes. 

The Einges Banner to be in lengthe ij jards di', and in bredthe ij yards. 

A Banner of a Knight of the Garter to be sett up at Wyndeser, two yardes, 
slete ij yards, and one yard and 3 quarters broade. 

A Banneroll to be in length j ell, in breadth j yard. 
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Mr, Uhbait, 6. * 

T he vilta^ of Leai or Ij^\ so call-'. 

ed from its marshy meadows, wa- 
tered by^^e river Trent*, is situated 
two miles from Gainsborough, in the 
South division of the Wapentake of 
Corringham, in the parts of Lindsey, 
in the county of Lincoln. The living, 
a rectory of the value of g/. 4r. lOd. in 
the King's books, is in the patronage of 
Sir Chanes John Anderson, bart. 

The .Church, of which the inclosed 
is a represedtation (see Plate IL) is 
situated on a knoll above the village, 
and from the neatness wkh which 
both it and the church-yard are kept, 
has a veiy pleasing appearance. It is 
dedicated to St. Helen, apd is chiefly 
built of a shelly stone found in the 
neighbourhood; but the buttresses, 
pinnacles, and windows, are composed 
of Ancaster stone, of which many of 
the beautiful churches in the fens are 
wholly built, exhibiting masonry un- 
rivalled, both for solidity and beauty. 
It consists of a tower, nave, chancel, 
and one North ailc only, though there 
are traces of some other building still 
apparent in the South wall. Few vil- 
lage churches exhibit more variety 
than this in the form and architecture 
of the windows. The windows in the 
chancel, together with an archway and 

f iiscina in a pew adjoining, appear to 
lave been executed in the 13th cen- 
tury ; as does the arch of the church- 
door, which was removed from the 
North wall to supply the place of a 
brick porch, when the building was 
repaired in 181 1. The rest of the win- 
dows, though of diflerent shapes and 
with different ornaments, are of the 
14th and 15th centuries, when Gothic 
architecture was assuming more de- 
corated character. In the two smallest 
are some fragments of stained glass, 
which having been cleaned and put up 
in patterns, has a pretty effect. 

The old font was very handsome, 
but it fell to pieces when it was taken 
down, and by the unskilfulness of the 
workmen, could not be restored; its 
place is now supplied by one very infe- 
rior. ^ 


* This river has the saqie peouluuriW 
with the Severn, in regard to its tide, which 
comes up beyond Lea in one or two waves, 
sometimes two or three feet high. It is 
called by the people in the neighbourhood, 
the Eager. 

Gent. Mag. September, I83(i. 
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Undpran arch in *tlie ftH«iE|Bl^ ,a 
vkry ptfftsct moiwmeni of a 
armour redumbent,- with, hU 
ed, resting on a lioq, When tliia q^ 
curs, aceming. to Foibroke, it sign!* 
fies that the individual has been a cru- 
sader. There Js ,np tradition, nor are 
there any data to go by, which can in 
the least enable, me to discover who 
this was. 

About half a mile to the East of Lea 
Church, are a moated piece of ground 
and the remains of flsh-ponds, the site 
of the Cistenian Priory of Hevenyu^, 
which was dissolved temp. Hen. Vlll. 
where (vide Leland’s Collectanea) were 
some monuments of the D’ Arcys, who 
resided at Knaith, a mile South of Lea. 
It does not seem improbable that the 
tomb in question is one of these, re- 
moved from Hevenynge at the lime of 
its dissolution, as upon an examination 
beneath it some years ago, neither cof- 
fin or inscription was found. At any 
rate, on these occasions conjecture is 
the only substitute for truth. 

Besiaes this, there are no ancient 
monuments, but a few tablets to some 
of the Andersons, who have had pos- 
sessions here since the time of Eliza- 
beth, when Sir Edward Anderson, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
purchased part of the lordship of Lea. 

The Thorolds, who have extensive 
property in the l^uih of Lincolnshire, 
had land here till lately, and a tomb 
to a Mrs. Thorold is to be seen in the 
church-yard. 

The church lower is well propor- 
tioned, and contains a clock and four 
bells. The Church was fitted up with 
great neatness in IBll, when an or- 
gan, part of which was built by the 
famous Father Smith, was erected. 
Indeed the whole building, combined 
with the rural scenery around, exhi- 
bits a g>od specimen of an English 
village Church. A. 


Mr. Urbak, 


Gloucester Terrace, 
Hoxton, Sept. 1. 


^T'HE fragment of which I inclose 
A you a pencil sketch, ( see Plate 
IL ) was found among the foundations 
lately removed for the purpose of form- 
ing the new street, now called Liyer- 
,pool-8treet, which unites the lintient 
.gite.of .Moorfields with Bishopsgate- 
street in Lpndpn. It is of white mar- 
ble, and measures about tbtee feet six 
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indm in height.' . Perhopt eooie of together with the pteradiitt colonr of * 
your London Cocrespondonts will feel the light of ^h, and the DiJ^erential 
diaposed to speculate on its original Rtfraction^ The Table is curious^ and 
destination. T. FiSHita* may interest such of your readers as 

^ . are fond of Astronomy^ .but the cause 

^ ^ of the discrepancy in the observations^ 

M r. Urban, Aug, 12. explanation by means of the 

subjoined Table exhibits the differences in the refracting power of 
JL differences in the Declination of the air, and in the refrangible rays of 
Thirteen of the principal fixed Stars, each Star, must be reserved for a fu- 
according to four several computations, ture occasion. T. F. 

DscLiNATioK of Stars lo their distance in degrees, minutes, and seconds N. or S. of 
the Equator. The observed declination of Stars differs according to Astronomers at 
different times and places ; the following Table shews their discrepancies in a few select 
instances. 


Mr. Urban, 


Aug, 12. 


subjoined Table exhibits the 
JL differences in the Declination of 
Thirteen of the principal fixed Stars, 
according to four several computations. 



Declination Declination Declination 
according according according 

to Conna- to Profess, to Profess. 


to Conna- I 
issance des 
Tempi for 
1820. 


to Profess, to Profess. 
Bessel, Ko- Bessel, Ko- 
nigsberg, nigsberg, 


Declination 
according 
to Bode in 
Bradley's 
Tables. 


Dif. refra. 
estimat. 
the mean 
refrac. at 
5' 19" at 
lOoofalt. 


deg. 

min. 

sec. 

16 

88 

33 

88 

37 

19 

10 

13 

5 

44 

S3 

31 

5 

40 

46* 

8 

25 

8 

8 

24 

5 

45 

48 

8 

12 

50 

86 

20 

7 

88 

7 

81 

38 

7 

53 

1 

16 

8 

9 



7 81 as 7 81 50 7 21 45 7 21 31 



dFg.min.sec. 
16 36 13 

bright white. 


blueiBh do. 

10 7 4 

blueish do. 

44 34 38 

blueish do. 


8 26 28 

brightisli do. 

8 20 55 

bright do. 

45 47 8 

yellow. 

12 56 5 

white. 

20 18 36 

reddish. 

7 21 81 

red. 

7 48 10 

reddish. 

16 5 58 

reddish. 



Mr. Urban, 


Sept, b. 


' George Shakespeare, son of Tho- 


A S every thing that can by possi- mas Shakespeare, of Arly, in the 
bility have reference to the Fa- county of Warwick, Yeoman, doth 
mily of the immortal Warwickshire put himself apprentice to William 
Bard, cannot fail to interest his ad- Fearnhead for seven years from the 
' roirers, 1 send two extracts from the date. Dated the 12th day of Octo- 
Records of the Worshipful Company her, 1693 .*^ 

of Lealhersellers, of London; and George Shakespeare, sou of Wil- 
leave it to the ingenuity of your Cor- Ham Shak^peare, late of Aricy in the 
respondents to shew the relationship county of Warwick, Husbandman, de- 


great.,Draina|ic Bard. In the minute peare* for seven years, from 6 June, 
Pedigree of Shakspeare in Volume 1732. Pracm. 10/. 10s.’’ 


2 /Xxxvi:^. i. p. 34, no mention is made 
of tlSim , 


* Lived in 1705 and 1706 in Old Soho. 
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Mr. Urbaw, Sept. 

' {Omltumedfiom Part /. p. 595). 

( PROCEED to* the consideration 
of Mr. Gibbon’s objections to Sir 
Isaac's chronology of the Egyptian 
History, a subject perhaps of all others 
involved in the greatest obscurity. 

1 . It is difficult to credit the new sys- 
tem, with respect tn the deified kings of 
Egypt, such as Ammon and Osiris, &c. Can 
we believe that they had been only known 
500 years when Herodotus visited Egypt ? 
or tlukt the priests had eatended the reign 
of their Gods to above 15,000 years, and 
concealed all historical truth under a veil of 
allegory, without any obstruction from the 
genealogy of the companions of Sesostris, at 
a time when the knowledge of letters, which 
Thout had discovered under Osiris, furnish- 
ed a method of transmitting events to pos- 
terity with greater accuracy than hierogly- 
phics ? Newton appears tn have been de- 
ceived by the vanity of the Greeks, which 
was only equalled by their ignorance of their 
origin. They, being unable to extend it as 
far as the Egyptians, endeavoured to reduce 
that of the latter, and to prove that the 
Egyptian gods were descended from their 
heroes, or that thw were contemporaries. 

2. ** Yet tliese fables will. furnish us with 
powerful arguments to confute the new sys- 
tem. Cecrops introduced the worship of 
Minerva from Sais, where she had long been 
adored in Egypt, into Greece. Cecrops land- 
ed in Egypt B.C. 1080 ; but Minerva, or 
Myrina, according to Newton, was the 
Queen of the Amazons, who accompanied 
Osiris in his expeditions, B.C. 974. Mars 
and Neptune (Chron. Par. epoch 2,} plead- 
ed before the court of Areopagus in the 
reign of Cranaus. 1 only conclude from this 
fable that at that time the name and wor- 
ship of these deities was known in Greece ; 
but according to Newton they were the 
same as Osiris and Typhon, who lived nearly 
1 00 years after Cranaus.** 

1. Herodotus roade his enquiries in- 
to the Egyptian History about 455 B.C. 
or 200 years after the first communica- 
tion between the Greeks and E^p- 
tians. At that time they were subject 
to the Persians, and had continued so 
above 70 years. The interpreters (as 
he informs us, lib. 2, cap. 152-4) were 
descended from the lonians and Gari- 
ans, by whose aid Psammetichus be- 
came sole monarch of Egypt about 65 1 
B.C. : and in his time (in. l()4) form- 
ed one of the seven classes into which 
the Egyptians were divided. In the 
preceding part of his history, whatever 
nuelates is ui)on the authority of the 
(ipms, and he generally adds, uSt 


tXf^ Of some ^uitolent 

expessibni. Having mentioned the 
death of Sethoit, he adds, These 
things then the Egyptians themselvei 
relate. 1 shall now proceed to relate 
what other nations, no less than they, 
acknowledge to have been done in 
Egypt, ibid. 147; and again having 
mentioned the settlement of the Greek 
mercenaries, adds ; ** From their first 
establishment, the Greeks had so Con- 
stanta communication with them, that 
we know with certainty all that has 
happened in Egypt since the reign of 
Psammetichus,’^ ibid. 154. 

By these observations we may easily 
erceive upon what authority the early 
isiory of Egypt depends, and in what 
obscurity they were involved even 450 
years B.C. How then can we expect 
that the later historians can throw any 
additional light on the subject, when 
they lived, “after the priests had cor- 
rupted their antiquities much more 
than they had done in the clays of He- 
rodotus P* To the synchronizing his- 
tories of the Jews and Greeks then 
must we refer, and endeavour by them 
to explain the accounts delivered hy 
Heroaotus. 

First, however, it will be necessary 
to prove Bacchus and Sesostris to he 
the same person. That Bacchus is the 
Egyptian Osiris we learn from Hero- 
dotus (II. 42 and 144),Nand Tibullus 
(I. 2) 5 and Diodorus (I. p. 7) informs 
us, that Orpheus and Eumolpus, called 
Osiris, Dionysus, and Sirius. Newton 
(p. 193 - 4 ) concludes him to be the same 
as Sesostris from the following argu- 
ments. 

1. They were kings of all Egypt, 
and reigned at Thebes, which they 
adorned. 

2. They were powerful by sea and 
land, ancf carrieci their conquests as 
far as India. 

3. They crossed the Hellespont, and 
were in danger of losing their armies 
there. 

4. They conquered Thrace, and 
thence returned to Egypt. 

5. They left pillars with inscrip- 
tions in all their conquests. 

6. The sacred history admits of no 
Egyptian conqueror of Palestine before 
Sesack or Sesostris. 

Bacchus lived two or three genera- 
tions before the Trojan Warj Pro- 
teus, who reigned in Egypt at that 
time, succeeded the S. ot Sesostris. 
Herod, lib. 2, cap. 1 1 1-3. 



Ikl9 Chtmuihg^ of the Egyptian l^tary* C8(0|t. 


Moeri8» the predeceisor of Semtrn, 
is.'placed by Herodotus (IL lOt-S) less 
than 900 years before his time (ibid 
13); if then we reduce this number 
in the proportion of three to seven^ 
according to the infallible laws of Na- 
ture^ since Herodotus reckons reigns 
^uipoUent to generations of men ; the 
iruerval is reduced to 515 years ; which 
added to B.C. 455^ places him B.G. 
970 ; which if we make due allowance 
for such rough calculations^ will suf- 
ficiently coincide with Newton’s sys- 
tem. 

Herodotus never consulted any writ- 
ten records^ and relates all upon the 
authority of the priests with whom he 
conversed (lib. 2, c. 3). Since these 
possessed immense authority, and were 
the only men of science in the king- 
dom ; now could they meet with any 
obstruction from the unlearned compa- 
nions of Sesostris, supposing that they 
would be inclined to oppose them; 
which is utterly improbable in a case 
where their national vanity was at 
stake, and amongst a nation who were 
constantly glorying in their antiquity. 
What diinctthy then can there be in 
crediting the comparatively recent ori- 
gin of the deification of the first Egyp- 
tian monarchs; or in supposing that 
500 years is not a sufficiently long pe- 
riod to give rise to their absurd fsiblcs? 

But ** the vanity of the Greeks en- 
deavoured to reduce the antiquity of 
the Egyptians to their own standard ; 
and therefore assert that their gods 
were only contemporary with their 
* own heroes.** Admitting this, it does 
not in the least affect the present case. 
Sesostris, according to the Egyptians, 
lived only about OO or 70 y^rs before 
the Trojan War. The Greeks TCr- 
haps knew him to be the same as Osi- 
ris: and pretended that Bacchus had 
performea the exploits ascribed to the 
j^yptian, and placed him in the same 
epoch. The Greeks, therefore, in this 
case^ have not endeavoured to dimi- 
nish the antiquity of Egypt, but have 
extended their own. 

If then Osiris be the same as Sesos- 
tris, it is evident that Isis was his wife, 
whom Herodotus reports to have ac- 
companied in hb expeditions, and ap- 
pears to have been consulted by him 
upon emergencies (lib. 2. c. 107)- He 
also Informs us (ib. 42), that the Egyp- 
' tians were tinanimous in their mode of 
worshipping Isis and Osiris alone. 
Pheron, son of Sesostris, will be the 


same as Orus (cap. 144), and Typhon, 
' who sought to put Orus to death (cap. 
156), and was afterwards expelled by 
him (c. 144), is probably 2^rah, King 
of Ethiopia * : and Latona, the nurse 
of Orus, the woman who cured Phe- 
ron’s blindness (c. 156). 

Melampus, son of Amythaon, is said 
to have introduced the worship of Bac- 
chus into Greece (Herod, ii. 49), and 
to have learnt it from Cadmus and the 
Phenicians. That, however, is impos- 
sible. Amythaon was half-brother to 
Neleus, father of Nestor, who warred 
at Troy in his old age. Melampus 
could not have flourished much more 
than 60 years before the destruction of 
Troy; but Cadmus lived at least 130 
years curlier. Hence it is not impro- 
bable that Melampus introduced them 
from Egypt, as they were of the same 
nature there as in Greece, (ib. id.) 

Hercules was son of Jupiter Am- 
mon (ib. c. 42), and brother of Osiris. 
The second dynasty of Lydian mo- 
narchs was descended from him (i. 7) 
Bacchus, t.e. Sesostris, is represented 
as having overrun Asia, and Lydia in 
particular, by Euripides in his play of 
the Bacchae. Not improbably tnen he 
left^liis brother Hercules his viceroy 
in Lydia, when he returned to Egypt. 

II. 1 am apt to imagine that we 
shall never be able to reform our chro- 
nology by enquiries into the Heathen 
Mythology. Certain it is that the an- 
cients were accustomed to deify those 
fiom whom they had received any be- 
nefits or instruction in any useful art. 
As then every town must have had 
some benefactor who instructed them 
in the arts and sciences, it follows that 
every tribe must have had a different 
mythology, and although they may 
have given them the same name, (pro- 
bably derived from the particular art 
th^ taught), yet they attributed very 
different actions to their respective de- 
ities. Hence arose the confusion which 
pervades their genealogies, by the fre- 
quent introduction of the same deity 
at different epochs. In regard then to 
the worship of Minerva, introduced by 
Cecrops from Egypt into Greece, this 
fact is no argument against the new 
system, as I will presently show. 

Sir Isaac, intent upon the invention 
of an entirely new system, has not paid 
sufficient attention to the authority and 

* See our last vol. p. 9 1 and 9 Chron. 
ch. xiv. V. 9 , &c. 
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character of the historians whom he 
consults. He has adopted the history 
of the Amazons as authentic <p. 194}, 
and the story recorded of Myrina their 
Queen from Diodorus. That she was 
a Queen of the Amazons in Lybia, 
and there conquered the Atlantides 
and Gorgons; and made a league with 
Orus, sent to her by Osiris for that 
purpose : and' accompanied the army 
of mcchus to the Mediterranean ; but 
passing over into Europe, was there 
slain with several of her attendants by 
the Thracians and Scythians. Thy- 
maetes, a contemporary of Orpheus 
(ap. Diod. Sic. iii. p. 140), says that 
Bacchus was accompanied by several 
Libyan women, amongst others by 
Minerva, who was born near the Ri- 
ver Triton. But 1 cannot better con- 
fute the history of the Amazons, than 
in the words or the learned Major Ren- 
nel, in his excellent work upon Hero- 
dotus, (p. 91 .) 

Since the story of the Amazons, in the 
way it is commonly told, is so justly ex- 
ploded io these times, one is surprised how 
it came to be so universally believed, as 
as that most of the writers of antiquity 
should speak of it as a fact. Nay, even our 
author has gone so far as to make (lib. 9. 
c. 27) the Athenians say that the Ama- 
zons had marched from the River Ther- 
modon to attack Attica ! That a commu- 
nity of women existed for a short time is 
not improbable, since accidents may have 
deprived them of their husbands ; but were 
there not in that, as in every community, 
males growing up to maturity ? Justin ii. 
4. de8cril)eB the origin of the Amazons to 
he this ; a colony of exiled Scythians es- 
tablished themselves on the coast of the 
Euxine in Cappadocia, near the River Ther- 
modon ; and being exceedingly troublesome 
to their neighbours, the men were all mas- 
sacred. This accounts very rationally for 
the existence of a community of women ; 
but who can believe that it continued ?’* 

But Herodotus in his description of 
the Ausenses, who dwelt about Lake 
Tritonis, lib. iv. c. 1 80, informs us, that 
in the traditions of that nation Mi- 
nerva is represented as the daughter of 
that lake and Neptune; and that being 
discontented with her father upon some 
occasion, she gave herself to Jupiter, 
and became his daughter by adop- 
tion*: and again (c. I 89 ), that tne 
Greeks received the apparel and aegis 
of Minerva’s statues from the Libyan 
Nomndcs, and (c. 188) that these JLi- 


byant aaerifico to the Sun and M^n 
afonei but that the Ausanies 
ped Triton and Neptune, but prllKn- 
pally Minerva. This woman, tnew, I 
suppose to be the one allud^ to by 
Thymaetes ; and that she was adopted 
by Ammon, the father of Osiris, and 
on that account accompanied him in 
his expedition, and perhaps died in 
Europe, and was thereupon treated with 
divine honours: or perhaps the Scy- 
thians, or Thracians, in a successful 
attack upon Osiris’s camp, carried her 
off; and Osiris, to conceal his disgrace, 
pretended that she had disappeared by 
supernatural agency. But if the wor- 
ship of Minerva was of such recent 
origin, how could Cecrops have intro- 
duced it into Athens? Upon what 
authority he is related to have done so, 
1 know not, and shall not stop to en- 
quire ; but Cicero (de Nat. D. i. 15. 
ill. S3, &c.) mentions five persons of 
the name of Minerva, one born from 
Jupiter’s f brains: another, a daugh- 
ter of the Nile, who was worshipp^ 
at Sais, in Egypt, the countiy of Ce- 
crops. Where then is the difticulty? 

In regard to Mars and Neptune ; — if 
the story is fabulous, how can we draw 
any conclusion from it? or how can 
we prove that the deities were known 
at Athens, in such a remote period, 
unless we know when this fable was 
invented? Again, we have no certain 
evidence of the existence of this Cra- 
naus. The common account is, that 
he was the second king of Athens; 
but Herodotus (viii. 44), speakingof 
the Athenians, says, that when the Fe- 
lasgi inhabited Greece, they were 
called Cranai : and afterwards Cecro- 
pidse, from their king Cecrops. Aris- 
tophanes (Avib. 123), calls Athens 
vo\ty xgavawy ; and (Acharn. 76 ) wo ^45 
K^otyoca} where the Scholiast says it 
was either so called because Attica was 
rough and barren (which is Larcher’s 
opinion), or from one Cranaus, one of 
tne Autocthones : and Aeschylus (Eu- 
men. 1014), calls the Athenians vetthi 
Xf»yotov, 

Some, as Eustathius in Dion. Perieg. 
663, pretend that the Areopagus was 
so called from the Amazons as lead 
thither by Mars. So also the trage- 
dian iEschylus, Eumen. v. 688 , £c. 
Others from Mars, as the first crimi- 
nal who was tried there, as Pausanias, 

f Probably the one mentioned by Hero- 
dotus as worshipped in Libya, lib. cap. 180. 


* See the Spectator. 
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Arifttides, and Suidas; or becauaeall 
wilful murders came under the cogni- 
zance of the court. Plutarcli and Ci- 
cero say that it was established by So- 
lon, which Aristotle positively denies : 
(see Potter, Arch. Grsec. i. cap. IQ) ; 
others make it as ancient as Crorops, 
or Cranatis. 

1 leave it then to be decided by the 
judgment of your readers, whether any 
stress can be laid upon an argument, 
built upon such a foundation. Even 
admitting the fact, who can pretend 
that there was only one Mars, or one 
Neptune? A. Z. 



Y our Conespondent, sianed *A.Z.* 
in his remarks on Sir Isaac New- 
ton's Chronology, (inserted in your last 
Supplement) having, as he considers, 
estanlished the argument of the aver- 
age duration of any number of reigns, 
proceeds, as it should seem, in the way 
of illustration, with a statement of the 
reigns of the Median Kings, whose 
epochs he has given, in which, how- 
ever, he does not appear to be so feli- 
citous, or to have preserved the requi- 
site degree of accuracy, that the sub- 
ject demands. He first sets out with 
asserting, ''in my last 1 ascribed (>8 
years to the reign of Cyaxares, King 
of Media,*' but in the list of the Me- 
dian Kings he has given, it is stated, 
that Phraortes, son of Dejoces, or 
more correctly D^oik^s, was killed in 
an unsuccessful attempt against Ni- 
neveh, B.C. 639, ^'^<1 Cyaxares, 
his son, succeeded him; but Cyaxares 
is asserted to have been put to death 
in 630 B.C. ; consequently, but nine 
years after he ascended the throne. 
Therefore, how can there possibly, 
with such data, be assigned to him a 
a reign of 68 years? 

It appears, however, that by some 
means, " A. Z.*' has manifestly made 
of one and the same reign, two dis- 
tinct reigns, thus making the same 
King ascend the throne at two dis- 
tinct epochs. In the first place, ac- 
cording to his theory, that "great 
anarchy and confusion having prevail- 
ed in the country of Media, during 
the government ,of the Scythians, the 
then reigning king (Cyaxeres or Ky- 
axeres) was put to death, and that his 
infant son (Astyages) succeeded him.” 
This theory of the then reigning king 
being put to death, and his being suc- 
ceeded by his infant son, gratuitously 


adyanced by him, manifestly contro- 
verts his assertion of the duration of 
the reign of Cyaxeres, which he es- 
timates at 68 years. Secondly, when 
he says that in 571 B.C. Ajaxares (the 
Astyages of Herodotus) ascended the 
throne, it appears manifest that this 
Ajaxares or Astyages, can be no other 
than the son of Cyaxares. If the iden- 
tity be not admitted, who is this Ajax- 
ares or Astyages, whom he asserts to 
have ascended the throne in 571 B.C.? 
It may, however, be asked, from what 
source has " A. Z.*' derived the state- 
ments he has given, and the epochs 
assigned by him to the Median Kings? 

By deducting 68 years from the as- 
sert^ time of "Cyaxeres” ascending 
the throne. 639 B.C., the result is the 
year 571 B.C., at which time it is 
stated Ajaxares or the Astiages of He- 
rodotus ascended the throne, who was 
supplanted tw Cyrus or Kyrus in 536 
B.C;. Therefore "A.Z.” would oblige 
by explaining whom this second As- 
tiages can possibly be, if not the son 
of Cyaxares; and if so, why he has 
assigned to the same King Astiages, 
two distinct epochas, viz, 630 B.C. 
and 57 1 B.C. ? Or, how 68 years can 
be assigned to tbe duration of Cyax- 
ares* reign, and, notwithstanding, he 
ascends the throne in 639 and is 
succeeded by his infant son Astiages 
in 630 B.C. It may, however, be re- 
marked, that considerable differences 
may be proved to exist in the epochas 
of the reigns of the Median Kings in 
the list given by "A.Z.'* and in the 
epochas of the reigns of the same kings 
deduced from Herodotus. 1 f, therefore, 
" A. Z.” would point out the sources 
whence he derives his information, 
and the statements he has given, or 
elucidate the above apparent anoma- 
lies. he would greatly oblige. 

Yours, &c. QujiRENs. 

— 

Mr. UnnAN, Sept, 10. 

I N this very philosophical and libe- 
ral age, there are some moral defi- 
ciencies which afford evident proofs of 
a growing relaxation powerful enough 
to sap the foundation of national and 
individual happiness; — amongst these 
allow me to remind some of your 
numerous readers of one which they 
ar^et perhaps in time to recal, — that 
is Gratitude. It is greatly to be feared 
that this principle will soon be lost, 
from our habits and character, that the 
blessings we daily enjoy, and those 
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which are prepared for us, are taken 
as coming of course, without a suffi- 
cient sense of their being all the gifts 
of unsparing and providential bounty. 
Although wc ask habitually for our 
daily bread, and in the excellent 
thanksgiving of our Church, we reca* 
pitulate the blessing of our lives ; yet 
there is a practised indifference and 
inattention becoming too general, 
when our daily food is set before us. 
1 think much importance depends on 
this negligence, because if we are cold 
and careless when that which is to 
preserve our lives and administer to 
our chief comfort is set before us, we 
shall at length become so, when the 
highest blessings of our redemption are 
concerned. 

There is nothing can be more cal- 
culated to keep alive in our minds an 
habitual sense of gratitude and filial 
obligation, than a constant sense that 
all we receive is a blessing, for every 
one of them is as it were a leaf in the 
great work of Revelation, pointing the 
only road which leads to a felicitous 
eternity ; and of so much importance 
is it to our best interests, that the 
surest way to obtain it is by the culti- 
vation of grateful habits, — and grati- 
tude, like cheerfulness, is a continual 
feast. The wise King's advice to train 
up a child, points our attention to the 
minutest requisite in his instruction 
that has a tendency to render him cor- 
rect and upright, and which is calcu- 
lated at the same time to guide the in- 
structor himself in his own concurrent 
duty. 

These reflections are applicable to 
the modern practice in too many fa- 
milies, and especially where they en- 
tertain their friends at dinner, of omit- 
ting the little ordinance of Grace. 
When the party meet in the saloon or 
dining room, they are in general all 
talking and taking their seats, and be- 
ginning their meal, without allowing 
a moment’s pause for expressing their 
thanks ; or if it is expressed at ml, the 
master of the house says a few inarti- 
culatcd words, as little heard as under- 
stood or cared for. Thus they eat like 
creatures who never reflect that their 
food which supports them is a gift of 
favour, for none of them can be cer- 
tain whether they shall be allowed 
life to finish that very meal. This 
practised nef^lect of duty to the Giver 
of this essential blessing, begets a con- 
comitant neglect of it in other affairs, 
and the young people from school are 


ready to suppose that this rule was 
merely a formal regulation of their 
teachers, from whose oontroul they are 
now happily released, and thus tfa^ 
learn to cast off all idea of thankful-* 
ness, when they see it rejected by all 
their older relations, except when it 
happens that a Bishop or Clergyman 
IS present, and then they remark, that 
he is desired to say Grace, not so much 
in any moral view, but as a compli- 
ment of respect to his profession ! 

Let it not be to our shame any 
longer that wc must take example in 
this respect from the Jews, and from 
the Evangelists, and from many of the 
other sects amongst us, who are care- 
ful to practise and to teach this grate- 
ful acknowledgment of blessing. Shall 
we allow some heedless men to come 
in amongst us and set a fashion capable 
of driving out our most moral duty? 
But if 1 had not heard it ridiculed aa 
superstitious, as an outward show of 
very little grace within, and as an evi- 
dence of hypocrisy, it had not perhaps 
been necessary to enquire into its an- 
tiquity and command. 

In the thanksgivings of the ancient 
Israelites, they bowed their heads and 
worshipped (2 Chron. 29. 31, and 33. 
16), in conformity with the practice of 
their ancestors, and in obraience to 
the Levitical law ; and David was no 
doubt authorized to declare that those 
who forget God will find none to deli- 
ver them, but that whosoever offereth 
to God thanks and praise, he ho- 
noureth him, and to him that ordereth 
his conversation right, will be shown 
the salvation of God. (Ps. 50. 23.) 
These instances are sufficient to induce 
any willing reader to consult his Con- 
cordance at the words Offering, Thanks- 
giving, &c. for numerous proofs of the 
obligation in question. 

But that this practice was habitual 
among the Jews, we may in aid of the 
Scriptures take a case from Josephus, 
who wrote in the first century, who, in 
relating the memorable application of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to the Jewish 
priesthood for six elders out of each of 
the twelve tribes, to bring with them 
to Alexandria the Pentateuch, and to 
translate it into Greek for his library, 
he having acquainted himself of their 
habits and manners, was prepared upon 
their arrival to present such a repast as 
he knew they could not scruple to par- 
tike of; and when they were seated 
at the tables, he called upon one of 
them to say Grace ; and this was no 
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doubt adopted donag tht tlmo of dieir 
dtaj there, udiile dtqr wmempk^ 
io translating the five books of Moses 
into Greek, which from either their 
number or from the days which their 
work occupied, has been denominated 
^ the ** Septui^int.*' Eleazar’s Grace 
* on thb occasion was, ** That ah pros- 
perity might attend the King and those 
who were his subjects upon which 
an acclamation was made by the whole 
company with j(w and great noise. Af- 
ter supper the King conversed with 
them, and proposed philosophical pro- 
blems, ana w-as well satisfied with 
their answers. These ceremonies were 
observed during the first seven days of 
their residence i and at their departure 
after 72 days, he declared that he had 
gained great advantages by their com- 
ing, for he had learned how he ought 
to rule his subjects. (Jos. Antiq. b. 
12, c. 2.) 

Of the three principal sects of the 
Jews, the Pharisees, Saducees, and 
Essenes, Josephus likewise mentions 
their religious habits, and in describ- 
ing the meals of the latter, he says 
that a priest said Grace before meat, 
and that it was unlawful for any one 
to taste of the food before Grace was 
said ; and that the same priest, when 
he had dined, said Grace after meat« 
<*and when they begin, ancLwhen 
they end, they praise God as he that 
bestows that food upon them.’^ (War, 
b. 2, c. 8. b. 50 

Under the Christian sera in which 
we live, Tertullian (Apologet. ch. 3g) 
describes similar observances, in obe- 
dience to our Saviour's example; of 
which example the following notices 
may be sufficient. In the miracle of 
feeding the multitude, our Lord look- 
ing up to Heaven, blessed and brake 
and gave the loaves. Mat. 14, ig ; Lu. 
9, 10. Mark says, c. 8, 6, he took the 
seven loaves, and gave thanks, and 
brake and gave, &c. And John says, 
6, 11, 23, And when he had given 
thanks, he distributed, &c. And St. 
John shows the importance of attach- 
ing the act of Thanks to that of giv- 
ing the food ; for he mentions it again, 
in recording the arrival of people in 
boats from Tiberias on the following 
day, to after our Lord, **nigh 
unto tbe place whore they did eat 
,br^}l^r that the Lord had given 
tt]Mw^'j^3. St. Paul adopted the 
aainemaf^fi4 practice in his voyage, 
the ship’s company to 
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bour and long fosting, he took bread 
and gave thanks to God In the pre- 
tence of them all, 276 persons; and 
when he had broken it, he began to 
eat, &c. (AcU 27, 35, 37.) 

Therefore a man who lives in gen- 
teel life at this day, has no reason to 
be ^ aslmmed of habitual gratitude, 
which he may cherish in his inmost 
heart without nypocrisy ; it is the man- 
ner in which every religious act is done 
that constitutes its sincerity, and it is 
seldom or ever that ridicule is cast upon 
that manner, or those expressions which 
arise from sincerity; and if he be a 
thankful partaker, he will scarcely be 
evil spoken of for that for which he 
gives thanks, f 1 Cor. 10, 30.) 

Dr. South defines Gratitude^ as 
properly a virtue disposing the mind to 
an inward sense and an outward ac- 
knowledgment of a benefit received, 
together with a readiness to return the 
same, or the like.*’ Now to God the 
giver of every blessing, the best and 
indeed the only return is thankful ac- 
knowledgment ; — will any man of 
sense and decency allow himself to be 
deficient in thanks to Him who gives 
him all things ; or in giving example 
to his family, that may lead them to 
imagine that these are unnecessary^; 
or that the instances above mentioned 
have been recorded in vain ? A. H. 

Mr. Urban, . Aug. 7- 

H aving lately been admitted into 
Holy Orders, and wishing to per- 
form my public duty with accuracy, 1 
have naturally had recourse to Diction- 
aries and Keys for the just pronuncia- 
tion of the proper names in the Old and 
New Testament. On consulting two 
books of this description, viz. ** Oliver’s 
Scripture Lexicon” (3d Edition, 1792), 
and "Walker’s Key” (4th Edit. 1812), 
which have been recommended to me 
for that purpose,! find much discrepancy 
in the quantities there laid down. 

Among other discrepancies in quan- 
tity, the following are adduced : 


Oliver^ 

Walker. 

Jsphiah. 

Japbiab. 

Jeshlmon. 

Jesbimon. 

Jeihurun. 

Jesburun. 

Jeziah. 

Jeziah. 

Azsliah. 

Azaliab. 

Sbarezer. 

Sbarezer. 

Shebuel. 

Sbebiiel. 

Shibb5letb. 

Sliebbolcth. 

Siluam. 

Siloum. 


Yours, Ac, Diaconus. 




Mr. Ukbait, 8€pL^. 

^^ONNECTED with the subject of 
my communication respectinj; 

Religious I nquiiy/' inserted in Part i. 
p. 512, I transmit you the following 
extract from a Letter lately written by 
the King of Prussia to the Duchess ofs 
Anhalt, by way of remonstrance on 
the occasion of her having embraced 
the Catholic faith : 

** I caofiot describe to you the veiy as- 
tounding and painful impression that your 
letter, confirming the previously circulated 
report (which 1 regarded as a fable), of you 
and the Duke having become converts to 
the Catholic Religion, has made and inde- 
libly fixed upon me. Speaking according to 
the sincere feeling and conviction of iity 
heart, I must plainly tell you, that in my 
judgment a more unfortunate and sit^l re- 
solution could not have been adopted. Had 
you confided to me, when 1 was in Paris, the 
slightest hint of your intention, I should in 
the most earnest and solemn manner have 
conjured you by every thing you hold most 
sacred, to abandon this design. You have, 
however, accomplished your purpose,— you 
have rashly bounded over the immense 
chasm which separates the two religions,— 
you have renounced the faith of your rela~ 
Honsj the faith in which you were bomf 
nvrsed, and educated.’^Moy God be mer«- ' 
ful to you r* 

Here we find a renewed confirma- 
tion of l^r. Johnson’s sentiments al- 
luded to in my letter ; only that his 
Alajesly of Prussia goes still farther, by 
considering Ibe conversion of t]ie Duke 
and Duchess of Anhalt to the Catholic 
religion as ** sinful," and imploring the 
mercy of the Supreme Being in tiieir 
behalf. Let us, however, place this 
matter in a different iKiini of view, by 
supposing that the Duke and Duchess 
arc converted from the Romish to the 
Protestant faith. How then stands the 
argument in the King of Prussia's re- 
monstrance ? Does he mean to affirm, 
that in such a case the Catholic is to 
be reofiroanded for ** having renounced 
the Aith of his relatives, tfie faith in 
which he was born, nursed, and edu- 
cated i” or is it only to be deemed 
“ sinful" when a Protestant becomes 
a Romanist, or in any other manner 
“ renounces the faith in which he was 
born and educated ?’* 

Most assuredly the obligation of con- 
tinuing in the faith qfqur forefathers, 
or the latitude of deviating therefrom, 
cannot be of a partial nature: the 
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principlejeither way, if admitted all, 
must be admitted oniverBally. 

Yours, &c. ExoNisifsis. 



Y our interesting Correspondent 
Z. *'on the Distress amongst 
Agricultural Labourers,*’ in Part i. 
p. 000, omitted to name the origin of 
the evil he complains of, namew, in* 
closures; since tliis curse (for 1 can- 
not call it by a milder name) has be- 
come general, the cottagers are de- 
prived of the commons; as nearly all 
the grass land is converted into arable, 
or, in other words, two farms (like 
Aaron's rod) have swallowed up the 
remaining seven.’* The small cottager 
thirty years back, to my own personal 
knowledge, was too independent to 
think of applying to the parish for re- 
lief ; the idea in itself was degrading, 
except through old age or any other 
infirmity, as the overseers* books can 
attest. There were few labourers at 
that day who had not a pig in his stye, 
and many were possessed of a cow, 
with geese and other poultry. Those 
who had not a ^'common-right,*’ were 
allowed to feed their little stock on the 
baulks and on the sides of the high- 
ways. The little farmer then (a sort 
of middle man) with his IQO or 150 
acres or land, brought up his sons and 
daughters to industry; but the /fi- 
closure! was a signal of ruin to all, 
with a melancholy train of collateral 
consequences,— the poor labourer be- 
came poorer still, his little stock gra- 
dually disappeared through the want 
of the means to keep it, and now for 
the want of the means by industry to 
support himself and fiamily, is obliged 
to seek for parish relief; with his spi- 
rits broken, he becomes alike careless 
of himself and his family. The little 
farmer is now no more, — even the 
term is fast becoming obsolete; and 
the sons and daughters of the once 
little fanners are now paupers and de- 
pendants on the 500, and in some in- 
stances 1000 acre gentlemen farmers ! 
who have no more practical knowledge 
of farming in their beads than the Pope 
of Home : their daughters are not 8U|^ 
posed to know any Uiing of the poul- 
try-yard nor the daily, but study to 
ape the manners and dress of the Es- 
quire’s or Vicar's daughters ; and theil 
sons have enough to do to attend to 
their hunters, dogs, and guns^ without 
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eten thinking of seed-time, hay-time, 
or harvest. Hence the dearness of 
provisions, and ** the distress amongst 
agricultural labourers.” This is a sub- 
ject that ought to be considered by 
even our rulers ; there may be some 
differences in terms, but the infatuated 
and cruel ambition which would re- 
duce the ind^endent tiller of the soil 
to a state of servitude, would with 
equal apathy overwhelm thrones, and 
lay crowns and sceptres in the dust. 

£re the Inclosure^came with cruel hand. 
And diapoBsess’d the cotter of his land, 

Or foreign nick-knacks spoilM the manly 
taste, 

And honest English manners were disgrac’d 
By pride. No Dcmdyfarmer then 
Debas'd the sturdy race of Englishmen ! 

Yours, &c. T. N. 

Mr. Urban, Sept. g. 

Y our correspondent Z. (Fart i. 

p. 600) has addressed a series of 
questions to considerate landlords, but 
without giving them permission to 
consider, he has kindly anticipated 
their answers, by laying before them 
his own conclusions. 1 must beg leave 
to differ widely from him, since I think 
both his premises and his conclusions 
alike erroneous. 

The superior advantage to the pub- 
lick of large or small farms, has been 
often controverted, and has never, 
perhaps, been satisfactorily elucidated, 
it has, however, been my lot to live 
remote from the busy hum of men,” 
surrounded by the cultivaters. of the 
soil, and the observation of years has 
led me to the conclusion, that mode- 
rately^sized large farms are altogether 
most advantageous to the public inte- 
rests. 1 will admit that evils may arise, 
were the country generally overspread 
with very large farms, but these are 
comparatively few in number, and as 
many controlling causes (unnecessary 
now to particularize) must ever limit 
their increase to any extent, there is 
no probability of their future existence 
as an evil. 

• I think that in an inclosed arable 
epuntry, farms from the size of two to 
five hundred acres are best adapted to 
superior cultivation. To the farms of 
tins part of the kingdom (South Wilts) 
theritis" usually annexed a considerable 
porfiiM^of the neighbouring plains, 
whii^im appropriated to the feeding df 
may therefore in this case 


extend the limit to even eight hundred 
or a thousand acres. 

The profits of a large farm to a te- 
nant being greater, he will cultivate it 
in a more spirited manner; he will 
keen a superior stock, and be thus 
enaoled the better to manure his lands, 
which will be more thoroughly tilled, 
and weeded, and from his greater ca- 
pital, he will be empowered to effect 
many improvements, unattempted, and 
even tin thought of, by the small 
farmer, and from this union of cir- 
cumstances he will give employ to a 
greater number of labourers than will 
be called for by the same quantity of 
land divided into the small farms con- 
templated by Z. 

As to the influence exerted on the 
market by the cultivators of large farms, 
it never existed but in idea. No class 
of men have it less in their power to 
combine, and without combination 
there can be no influence ; they seve- 
rally pursue, as they suppose, their 
distinct interests; i f otherwise, 1 would 
ask Z. where was their influence dur- 
ing the late great agricultural distress, 
which 80 severely weighed down the 
landed interests, and in its conse- 
^quences affected every department of 
trade } The work on a large farm 
must ever move on in its accustomed 
course; its ricks must in their turn be 
thrashed out, and their produce carried 
to the market; indeed it is contrary to 
the interest of the farmer to “store” 
up his capital in a dead stock exposed 
to the depredations of vermin and in- 
sects, ancf losing daily both in quality 
and weight. It happens indeed well 
for the community, that on occasions 
of dearth the superior capita] of the 
large farmer enables him to ward off 
famine ; he then gradually brings his 
stock into the market, after the crops 
of the small tenant, with ruin staring 
him in the face, are all sold and con- 
sumed. With what dire distress would 
the country have been some years since 
overwhelmed, had its dependence then 
rested on the small farmer, so strongly 
advocated by your Correspondent. 

On an attentive comparison of the 
crops of large and small farms, 1 have 
ever yielded the palm to those of the 
former ; it requires not the decision of 
a sage to pronounce that land well 
manured, well tilled, and well weeded, 
will yield the superior produce, whilst 
a scanty crop, infested with weeds, is 
too generally to be seen in the fields' of 
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the small occupier: thus then is so- 
ciety profited, and not ** himself alone,” 
by the excelling’ cultivation of the 
larger farmer. 

Whilst a far greater quantity of grain 
is thus produced, and 1 may add, a far 
greater number of fine cattle of all de- 
.scriptions are thus sent forth to the 
market, we may be less solicitous as 
to the question of poultry; this is a far 
minor consideration. Beef, mutton, 
veal, and bacon, form, next to grain, 
the great supports of human life, and 
the price of different articles of poul- 
try will at any time scarcely ever, if at 
all, affect the price of meat and grain. 
They are not the food of the com- 
monalty, and are rarely used to satiate 
the appetite ; they seldom appear but 
as the appendage of the feast. Even 
in this respect, however, I doubt the 
inferiority of the large farm ; the pro- 
fits of this portion of live stock are 
usually given to some female in -the 
family, v/hose interest urges her to a 
full su))ply for the market. 

In a moral point of view, 1 have 
ever found that the cultivators of large 
estates, as a class of men, are generally 
far superior to the inferior tenantry ; 
they are better educated, have greater 
means to exercise occasional acts of 
humanity, and from a higher sense of 
feeling, they in general set a far better 
example to the labourer. 

Thus, Mr. Urban, it appears to me 
in all respects, that far greater general 
advantages arise to the country, from 
the prevalence of moderately sized 
large farms. 

Other subjects are collaterally con- 
nected with the Letter of Z. ; but as I 
have given a reply, although not cate- 
gorically so, to all his questions, 1 re- 
frain at present from trespassing farther 
in your valuable pages. 

Yours, &c. A. Z. 

Mr. Urban, Shrewshury, Aug. 12, 

I N addition to the account of Admi- 
ral Benbow in your vol. Lxxxix. 
ii. p. 9, 1 send you the inscription on 
his tomb in Kingston Church, Ja- 
maica, communicated by Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir Edward Owen, K. C. B. 


•a eDg^ment with Modi. Du OmMi being 
muck lamented.*' 

Sable, two strong bows indoried la pale 
Or, garnished (rules, between two bundles 
of arrows in fesie, tliree in each, Or, barbed 
and headed Argent, and tied up Gules. 
Crest, an harpy close Or, face proper, her 
head wreathed with a chaplet of flowers 
Gules. 

1 anticipate a hope that there will 
soon be a memorial erected to Admi- 
ral Benbow in St. Mary's Church, in 
this town (the parish in which he was 
born,) as I am informed there is a sub- 
scription in progress for that purpose. 

Yours, &c. A Salopian. 

Mr.URBAix, 

I NEED not relate to you the His- 
tory of James Elphinatoii, the 
learned Schoolmaster, whose forty 
years correspondence with various 
eminent persons. Dr. Johnson among 
the rest, was published in six volumes 
12mo, in 1791* He formed a new 
system of spelling, in hopes of making 
it agree with the souncl, which cer- 
tainly it does not at present. But the 
form of his orthography, or pseudo- 
graphy, was so disgusting and unin- 
telligible, that it gained no favour, 
though recommended by the author 
in various elaborate volumes, and his 
correspondence remains as unknown 
to the world in general, as if printed 
in a barbarous language. It is all 
printed according to his system, and is 
really unintelligible, without some 
study. But the six volumes contain 
many things of value. Four only, in 
fact, arc correspondence, the fifth and 
sixth consist of poetiy, English and 
Latin, by Mr. Elphinston and his 
friends. It is a relief when we come 
to the Latin, for that is printed as 
usual ; but the English is a perpetual 
puzzle. It is Greek to the generality. 

The sixth volume opens with a poem 
in four books ; the subject is educa- 
tion, which the author had studied 
theoretically and practically: and I 
think you will acknowledge, from the 
specimen I subjoin (translated into 
current English), that it is neither ill- 
conceived nor ill versified. 


*‘Here lyeth interred the body of John 
Benbow, esq. Admiral of the White, a true 
pattern of English courage, who lost his 
life in defence of his Queene and Country, 
November y« 4th, 1702, in the 62d year of 
his age, by a wound in his Icgg, received in 


Education. Book 1. 

Of all the arts that honour human^'kind. 
The first must be the culture of the mind; 
And of the subjects that our care employ# 
The most momentous is the riling boy. 
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Hoir th6a to form tlie infont hesd and 
hearty 

To mould the outward with the inward part ; 
Totraoe young genius from its latent springs. 
To explore «Aat each denies, and what it 
brings ; 

T* improve the powers, as Nature bids them 
play, [sway; 

To make the passions own bland reason's 
To rear the child to youth, the youth to 
man, [plan, 

Be my 'advent'rous theme*. Behold the 
On which 1 form’d the great of ev’ry age. 
Inspir'd the hero, and illum’d the sage ; 

On which a Samuel or a Cyrus rose : 
Whence ev’ry art, and ev’ry science flows ; 
Paths which the sons of wisdom still have 
trod. God ! 

Hail, paths tlirlee honour’d by the Son of 
Great Sire of all ! tend thy blest daughter 
down, 

My mighty parent, and my sole renown, 
Wisdom ; my system and my tong to guide. 
And o’er Psdia’s ev’ry son preside. 

The natal day begins Tuition’s plan : 

For the first miniature commences man. 

As from the cradle joy and sorrow flow. 
Much to the tut’ress must the tutor owe : 
Nay much, ye maids, it hoots how first ye 
bind $ [mind. 

And* much, ye nurses, how ye mould the 
Health the first care commands ; avoid excess 
Of heat or cold, of aliment or dress. 

But, O ye parents, save your charming boy. 
For yours it is to save or to destroy. 

Ye tender dames will ne’er deny the food, 
That ev’ry dam dispenses to her brood. 

Shall instinct teach the parents’ part to play. 
And Reason God and Nature disobey ? 

Has Nature pour’d her own nectareous tide, 
But to sustain your pleasure or your pride ? 
Or can she substitute a foreign flood. 

To mingle noblest with ignoblest blood ? 

To form a changeling, or in part or whole, 
A tainted body, and a sordid soul ? 

Health, trust me fair, attend on duty’s call, 
*Tis Nature’s rebel that is languor’s thrall. 
But come, ye blest, y^ real mothers, say, 
When on the milky mount the suckling lay. 
When your fond arms enclos’d the smiling 
boy. 

Did e’er your bosoms beat with such a joy ? 
Did ever Beauty's self appear so bright. 

Or Modesty afford so fine a sight ? 

Did e’er the Virgin blush in higher charms. 
Than with her 3on and Saviour in her arms ? 


8 VO volame should be given to tbo 
publick, containing the blazon of the 
arms (without plates) of the nobility, 
knights, and gentry, of England, down 
to the end of the l4th century.” 

In Part ii. of the same volume, p..59, 
is announced as preparing for publica- 
tion, A History of the Battle of Agin- 
courl, with a Copy of the Roll in 1416, 
of the Names [and, 1 trust, blazon of 
the arms] of ^e Nobility, Knights, 
Esquires, and others, who were pre- 
sent on that occasion,” by Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, esq. F.S.A.* 

This seems to be only a part per- 
formance of Clionas’ wish. 1 feel 
convinced that a very acceptable pre- 
sent would be made to historical, he- 
raldic, and genealogical readers, by a 
publication, including all the ** ancient 
Kolls of Armes made at everie service, 
or so manie of them as yet remaine f 
particularly if accompanied with bio- 
graphical memoirs, notices, and refer- 
ences. 

Clionas mentions that two of the 
earliest and most valuable MSS. on 
the subject are in the Cottonian col- 
lection, namely, Caligula, A. XVII. 
and A. XV 111. the former containing 
the blazon of the arms of all the Ba- 
rons and Knights of England (circiter 
annum 1316), the other a copy of the 
Siege of Karlaverock, anno 1301. 

These, with the returns of Knights’ 
Fees held in the reign of Henry the 
Second, contained in the Liber Ni- 
ger Scaccarii, — the MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library, published by Mr. E. 
Rowe Mores in 1748, entitled ** No- 
mina et Insignia gentilitia Nobilium 
Equitumque sub Edvardo Priino rege 
Militantium — the ListJ of the 
Knights serving in the Royal camp of' 
Henry the Third, an. 1220, entitled, 

* In your note to Clionas’s letter, you 
mentioned an intended new edition of the 
Roll of Karlaverock, by this gentleman; 
will it soon appear? — Our Correspondent is 
informed that it is in the press. Edit. 

t Camden’s Remaines by Philipot. SH« 


Thus much for a specimen. More 
another time, if you wish it, from 
Yours, &c. R. N. 

Ttyr rrMAi. Leish^ near Bolton, 
Sept. 13. 

Xin^R Correspondent Cltonas, in 
Xgafeart i. p. 410, ‘*begs to suggest 
hyOjp ily de sirable it is, tha t a small 
' or Education, is the speaker. 


SS9. 

X Clionas seems to doubt the authen- 
ticity of this List; but theRev. J.Dallaway, 
in his ** Inquiries Into the Origin of He- 
raldry in England,” p. 40, considers it un- 
doubtedly authentic, and says, It was cer- 
tainly compiled by the heralds, and is one of 
the most ancient extant. Perhaps Clionas 
only doubts the accuracy of the copy from 
whence the List in vol. 1. of the Antiquarian 
Repertory is taken. 
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^'Les NomeB de Chevaliers ea le 
Champe Heniy III.” — The blazon 
of the Arms ot the Nobility, attached 
to the celebrated Letter from the Ene- 
lish Barons to Boniface VI II. 
anno 1301 ;^the Koll in the Ashmo- 
lean.Muieum at Oxford, No. 33, 8495 
of the names and arms of the 260 
nobles, bannerets, and knights, in the 
reign of Edward 11. a Catalogue of 
princes and nobles in the expedition 
into France, 21 Edward III. by Brooke, 
Somerset Herald, preserved amongst 
Dr. Rawlinson’s MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford ; — “The Catalogue 
of such noble men, lordes, and gen- 
tlemen of name, as came into this 
lande with William Conquerour,*' in 
3d vol.of Holinshed (ed. 1577)»p.293; 
—and “TheRolleof Batuile Abbey,” 


id. pp, 294 et seq, with the remarks 
thereon in Fuller’s Church History, 
cent. XI. p. 15^; — the above-mention- 
ed Roll or I4l6;— many others copied 
by Dodsworth, and now preserveu in 
the Bodleian Libraiy ; — and every other 
known authentic Roll of knights and 
nobles engaged in service or tourna- 
ment, down to the period before men- 
tioned. All of these might be included 
I conceive in one handsome 8vo vo- 
lume; and if from the hands of the 
gentleman before named, with me- 
moirs, would ensure to its readers every 
gratification which the possession of 
copies of such valuable records, given 
with his known accuracy and indefati- 
gable attention and research, can pos- 
sibly afford. It is a book to be wished. 

Yours, &c. T. R. Weeton. 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY, 

aitiing. 

(Continued from p. \06.) 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

Aughton was the residence of Robert Aske, who headed the insurrection 
called the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” temp. Hen. VIIL 

Beswick was formerly the residence or the celebrated fox-hunter, William 
Draper, esq. 

At Beverley Priory the remains of St. John, Archbishop of York, were dis- 
covered. — The barbarous custom of baiting a bull on the day the Mayor is 
sworn into oflice, still takes place in October. — In the Grammar-school were 
educated Bishops Fisher, Alcock, and Green, one of the authors of the 
“ Athenian Letters.” — Here was painted, as early as 1509, the picture of a 
man on horseback, by Hugh Goes. 

Of Bridlington Priory, Robert the scribe, and Sir George Ripley the alchemist 
were Canons ; the former died in 1180 ; the latter in 149?. But a small 
part of the walls of this priory are visible. — In the Church-yard is a tablet to 
the memory of Thomas Newman, who died in 1542, aged 153. — ^Thc Quay, 
the safest anchoring place on the coast, is capable of containing upwards of 
100 ships. 

At Cave Castle is a valuable collection of pictures, including a portrait of 
Washington the hereof America, whosegreat-grandfather lived here previous 
to his emigration in 1657. 

Esc RICK gave the title of Baron to Sir Thomas Knivet, who detected Guy 
Fawkes and the powder-plot. 

At Everingham Park is an excellent portrait of Charles 1. on horseback, by 
Vandyke, full size, and valued by connoisseurs at a thousand guineas. 

In Flamborouh Church was buried Sir Marmaduke Constable, who com- 
manded the left wing of the English army at the battle of Flodden. 

Goo DM AN HAM Church is supposed to sund on the site of the aiitieut pagan 
temple destr^ed by Coifi. 

In Harpham Chapel the family of St. Quintin have a vault; and in it are in- 
scriptions commemorative of the chiefs of this house from the Conquest 
downward. 

Tbc Hall of Heslington resembles that of a college; the roof paxticuIarW 
admired for its elaborate workmanship. Round the hall on wainscot pauntR 
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; are ranged upward of sixty different shields* with the family arms and inter- 
marriages ; with several royal and family portraits by Vandyke, Kneller, 
Lely, &c. 

At Holme-on-Spaloing-Moor, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, one of the bravest 
generals under Charles I. had an estate; and he was the first Englishman 
created a peer after the Restoration : his title was Baron Langdale of Holme. 

At HoWden the Bishops of Durham had a palace. Here died Bishops Pudsey 
in 1195, Walter de Kirkam in 15Go, and Walter de Skirlaw in 1405. — The 
Church exhibits many beautiful specimens of the pointed style of the four- 
teenth century. — ^This was the hiith-place of Roger* Hoveden, whose His- 
tory was considered so correct that in IQQl Edward I, caused diligent search 
to be made for it throughout all the libraries in England, in order to adjust 
the dispute about the homage due from the Crown of Scotland. 

At Hull the first structures of brick, after its revival temp. Ric. II. arc to be 
found. — 111 the Trinity-house are numerous sea views, curiosities, and por- 
traits ; among others, one of Marvel the Senator. Here was born that true 
patriot, William Wilberforce, Esq. who first brought before pailiament 
the subject of the Slave-trade. — Mr. W'^allis* Museum contains a dagger which 
belonged to the great Tamerlane, a sword of Edward the Black Prince, an- 

. other of Henry V II I., a large collection of antique spurs, and a curious 
assortment of medals, minerals, shells, &c. 

The Vicarage-house at Hunmanby is occupied by Archdeacon Wrangham, 
who has much improved it by buildings, &c. 

The beautiful gateway of Kirkham Priory still remains, as does a fine Anglo- 
Norman doorway, and some part of the cloisters. 

At Little Driffield the Northumbrian Kings had a palace ; here died King 
Alfred, Jan. I9, 7O6, and was buried in the Church. 

The site of North Ferriby priory is said to have been in the possession of 
one hundred different persons in the space of 130 years. 

OwTHORN Spire was washed down by tnc tide in Feb. I8I6. 

The Spire of Patrington Church, about 190 feet high, was repaired not many 
years ago at a trifling expense by a very ingenious workman, who erected a 
scaffolding half way up by means of a chain on hooks. 

The once important town of Ravemspurne was swallowed up by the sea in 
the sixteenth century. It is rather a singular circumstance that both Henry 
IV. and Edward IV. should have landed at this port, when they came to 
claim the Crown of England. 

At Rudston is an immense pyramidal stone obelisk 2 Q feet high, and more 
than twelve feet below the ground. It stands near 40 miles from any quarry 
where the rag or millstone grit is found. 

The library at Sleomere is called by Dr. Dibdin one of the finest rooms in 
the kingdom.” Here reposed all the editiones principes collected by the late 
Sir Mark M. Sykes, bart. and among them the first Livy upon vellum. 
They have been all dispersed by auction. 

At Swine are some elegant sepulchral figures of the family of Hilton. — Here, 
permit me to observe that the Rev. Thomas Greenwood has completely set 
aside the derivation of the name Swine, as given by Mr. Thompson from the 
Saxon Swin; and I cordially agree with him and the Rev. R. Milne, that its 
appellation owes its origin to the great Danish invader of our coasts. I do 
not agree with Mr. Greenwood in all his arguments, thinking it extremely 
probable that the Saxons would assign certain names to places in their adopted 
country, because others bore them in that from which they had emigrated ; 

.4pnd I need only refer to the Colonies of other nations for instances. (See 
vol. xcv. ii. p. 491 et seq.) 

At Wold Newton fell in 1795 an extraordinary meteoric stone, thirty-six 

‘ inches in circumference in the largest part, and weighing 56 pounds. Major 
Topham* on whose estate it fell, erected a column in 1799 to commemorate 
the spot. This stone, with the exception of a small part in the possession of 
Arohdeacon Wrangham, is in Mr. SowerW’s extensive, valuable, and highly 
interesting museum of British curiosities, Lambeth, Surrey. It now weighs 

^ about fifty pounds. S. T. 


* P. 136*, for John read Roger Hoveden. 
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Idea of d Royal Rettidence, developed' 
in a Letter supposed to he written 
from the Count de Chartres to the 
Count de Chabrol. 

May 20th, 1836. 

A bove all these surprising at- 
tractions is the splendid Palace 
built by the present King George the 
Fourth, which grand tribute of a Na- 
tion's gratitude to this patron of the 
Arts, the peaceful glories of whose 
reign it will for ever commemorate, 
was you know the principal object in 
my visit to England; you will, there- 
fore, not be surprised that 1 make it 
the subject of my daily study, and 1 
may add, iny nightly admiration ; for 
the efl’ect of its numerous lofty spires 
and turrets, when relieved by the even- 
ing sky, is really surprising, — an idea of 
which is not unaptly given in these 
lines : 

The moon on the East oriel shone. 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone 
By foliaged tracery combin'd ; 

Tliou would’st have thought some Fairy*8 
hand 

’Twixt poplars straight^ the ozier ward 
In many a freakish knot had twin'd ; 

Then fram'd a spell when the work was done, 
And chang'd the willow wreaths to stone." 

You remember upon our first see- 
ing England in 18S0 our astonishment 
at the King of the most wealthy na- 
tion in the world dwelling in a small 
palace, with apparently no more state 
than one of his nobles, no galleries of 
antiquities, sculpture, or painting, no 
extensive library of books, or collec- 
tion of works of art, nothing, in short, 
that announced the residence of the 
chief of a mighty Nation. Living in 
privacy, his gardens secluded from pub- 
lic view, being small and unornament- 
ed, his house surrounded by those of 
merchants, from which it was only 
distinguished by a centinel or two on 
guard. The Chapel Royal, a mere 
room, where the world had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing the devotion *of their 
head ; and had not his noble donations 
to the numerous charitable institutions 
reminded the people that they had a' 
Sovereign, he would else have been al- 
most forgotten. 

This disgraceful littleness of the Me- 
tropolitan Palaces, and the necessity^ 
for a palais des beaux arts in London, 
whose treasures should be open to the 
public in general, had long been a sub- 
ject of conversation among enlightened 


men ; to the want of such a depdt of 
gems of art maybe attributed the cause 
of England’s having produced so few 
artists of celebrity. I am aware that 
other causes have been assigned, but 
none I think so prominent as this ; for 
if ** Nature does not aive knowledge 
to men,*’ and it would be unfair to 
suppose she had been more sparing in 
dispensing genius to this people than 
to us, we consider their neglect of the 
fine Arts solely to the want of seeing 
what is constantly offered to the eyes 
of all classes in France and 1 taly. 
Yes, no doubt numbers of English- 
men might have added lustre to their 
Country, had the sacred spark of ge- 
nius been kindled in early life by me 
contemplation of the w^orks of a Cal- 
licrates, a Phidias, or a Titian ; who, 
deprived of the advantages possessed 
by other nations, have been lost to the 
world, and their talents hid in the 
shop or the counting-house. While, 
on the other hand, a boy designed not 
by Nature, but by his friends, to study 
architecture, painting, or sculpture, 
will by his painful attempts, even af- 
ter obtaining a knowledge of these 
subjects, tend to debase instead of il- 
luminating the taste of his age, and 
announce to the world his total inca- 
pacity, be it by daubing a canvas, pro- 
ducing a statue sans grace, or disfiguring 
a city or a landscape by edifices, which 
alike set at naught every rule of taste 
and of science. 

To remedy these evils, to give to the 
Sovereign a residence suitable to his 
dignity, the Arts a permanent asylum, 
encouragement to native talent, and to 
preserve the beauties of a neglected 
mode of building, were some of the 
reasons for commencing this grand 
national monument, to the gardens 
around which entrance is given on the 
one side by the Arch of Army Tri- 
umphs, ana on the other the Arch of 
Naval Victories. The former, a large 
piece of Roman Architecture, is placed 
at the top of the fine street called Pic- 
cadilly ; beneath the arches of this 
grand pile the magnificent palace, and 
its superb gardens, burst upon the eye 
in one grand extensive view. Never 
was situation more happily chosen,—* 
placed upon the elevated spot, for- 
merly known as Hyde Park, insulated 
on all sides like the island of which it 
is the head, the unrivalled beauties of 
this place may be contemplated from 
every point, and from all presents Tresh 
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iubjeet 6f .adteiration and surprise. I 
may attempt a short de8oriptton« but to 
be adequately conceived it must itself 
be seen* particularly when 1 tell you 
the style of Architecture adopted is that 
which we used to consider so very dis- 
proportioned and bizarre, but of which 
the tout ensemble of this building has 
now made me a warm admirer; nor do 
I think it possible that any other style 
could have been selected in which so 
much mqjestyand elegance are united; 
more especially ats the English literati 
maintain that to their nation belongs 
the honour of inventing this manner 
of building, heretofore called Gothic, 
and contend that the term English 
Architecture is the most appropriate. 
This they divide into four orders, and 
so accurate are they in fixing the pe- 
riod at which each of those orders pre- 
vailed, that by following their rules it 
becomes easy, almost at first sight of a 
building, to ascertain in what age parts 
or the whole of it were erected, and 
* for a modern Architect to blunder by 
jumbling any of these different styles 
tc^ether, would be as unpardonable an 
offence against taste, as if he were to 
raise arches upon Grecian columns. 

That th^ have some grounds for 
this claim 1 allow, nor do 1 think it 
likely any one will dispute it with 
them, as it is a style of architecture 
generally despised with us, and you 
know our popular traditions univer- 
sally ascribe the erection of our ancient 
superb Cathedrals to the English, 
which is indeed not far from the truth ; 
for a coincidence has just struck me, 
that it is certain after this people were 
expelled from France by Charles the 
Seventh, the science of building re- 
mained in the state in which they 
left it, till the grand alteration brought 
about by the taste of Francis the First; 
that is to say, our people continued 
building in the same mode which pre- 
vailed when the English left us, and 
did not introduce the alteration from 
the decorated to the perfiendicular 
style, which had for some time been 
obtaining in England, in proof of 
which we have not any edifice at all 
semblable to King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, St. George's at Windsor, 
Of lle^iy the Seventh’s at W estminster. 

a subject of much discussion 
]w|Stiifer the gardens should be laid 
out lit the French or English manner, 
one party contending for the greater 
. magnificence of the former, while the 


Other supported the superior beauty of 
the latter. National prejudice also be- 
ing in favour of** le jardiii Anglais,” hat 
prevailed, except one broad and per- 
fectly straight walk proceeding from the 
middle of each front of the palace, and 
a spacious terrace on the outer side of 
the fosse. A greater quantity of orna- 
ment has also been introduced, and 
more numerous 4)arterre5 of flowers 
and odoriferous plants ; but the gene- 
ral plan is green turf, intersected with 
serpentine walks, relieved by groups 
of trees, and enlivened by numerous 
fountains of singular elegance, and in 
the present day, of unusual form ; for 
instance, “the Fountain of the Angels.” 
This is ad hexangular basin of 15 feet 
diameter, elevated upon steps to the ‘ 
height of six feet ; the sides of the ba- 
sin are four feet high, ornamented with 
mouldings and a band of squares, con- 
taining quatrefoils and sliields. From 
the middle of the basin arises a white 
marble short shaft of the same form, 
moulded and pannelled to the height of 
ten feet; it tnen diminishes pyramid- 
ally a short height, and branches out 
into ribs supporting a beautiful taber- 
nacle of the same material. From the 
bosses ofthe ribs spring buttresses which 
divide it into six niches, covered with 
highly ornamented triapgular canopied 
arches; in each niche stands upon a 
pedestal the figure of an angel, of the 
size of life, holding a trumpet, from 
which the water flows into the basin 
below. Above, amidst the finials of 
the buttresses and canopies of the 
arches, is placed a small open temple 
of twelve arches profusely sculptured, 
and finishing with a crown. In the 
midst of this little shrine the water is 
seen gushing up and descending to 
supply the trumpets. The total height 
of this beautiful fountain is 45 feet. 

As every thing appertaining to Gre- . 
cian fables, which have usually furnish- 
ed out subjects for magnificent compo- 
sitions, was of course here inadmissi- 
ble, the«rtist was compelled to resort 
to other sources, which have fortu- 
nately yielded those admirable designs 
so decidedly distinguishing this place 
from all others, and forming its most 
pleasing features. Such is the ** Foun- 
tain of the Cross," which, surrounded 
on all sides by tall trees, offers beneath 
its light arcade the most delicious and 
soothing retreat, were not its tranquil- 
lity disturbed by the numbers who are 
generallyassembledaround; it is formed 
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of an open piazza of 'slender shafU 
supporting pointed arches, similar to 
the cloister of a monastery, and pro- 
vided with marble benches. This sur- 
rounds a square basin, SO feet in dia- 
meter, into which is a descent of one 
or two steps ; in the midst is an octan- 
gular basin ornamented with sculp- 
ture, covered with a temple formed of 
clustered columns and canopied arches, 
crowned with a crocketed pinnacle, 
finishing with a cross; the water is 
seen gently bubbling up, and over- 
flowing the upper basin into the larger 
receptacle below. These two very 
much pleased me ; there are, however, 
several others of varied designs and 
more noisy character. The muntain 
of Mermaids, surrounded by dolphins, 
who send forth spouts of water to a 
great height into the air ; the fountain 
of the Lions in the grand court, a copy 
of a fountain in the monastery of Klos- 
ter, Newhury, &c. &c. The water of 
these fountains unites in one large 
pipe, and is conducted to a deep glen, 
one side of which is formed by an ar- 
tificial rock overhung with lofty trees; 
a fine marble figure of Moses, attended 
by his brother, is seen striking the 
rock, and the water gushing from the 
miraculous aperture with impetuosity, 
which, after winding in a gentle rivu- 
let at the bottom of the little valley, 
steals away from the gardens. In pic- 
turesque effect this is perhaps superior 
to any ; the expressive countenance 
and dignified attitude of the principal 
figure, with the delicate whiteness of 
both, so finely contrasts with the rug- 
gedness of the scene around, and gives 
to the whole an appearance almost su- 
pernatural. 

Besides these embellishments are 
two or three elegant little temples in- 
scribed with the names of British 
poets, heroes, and statesmen ; several 
curious obelisks and monuments of 
antiquity, which have been procured 
by the numerous travellers continually 
going and returning frqm among this 
restless people. The fine lake usually 
known as the Serpentine river, and 
on the Northern side the wilderness, 
wherein are the deer and several rare 
animals from America and the South 
Bea Isles, who, beneath the arches of 
some picturesque ruins, find a secure 
and well-sheltered asylum. A veiy 
broad handsome street, planted with 
trees, in the same manner as our 
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Boulevards, commences from the Arch 
of Naval Vietbries at Cumbcrland<*gate, 
and extends to the Regent’s Park, thus 
uniting all the parks and the new Pa?^ 
lace gardens, and forming a most bril- 
liant belt to the Western part of this 
overgrown Metropolis. 

(To be continued,) 

Mr. Urban-, ^ Sept, ,5, 

T he derivation of Mary-le bone*^ 
as given in Supplement, p. 697, 
settles the controversy which has for 
a long time since been agitated rela- 
tive to the real name of that extensive 
parish, although some modern exa- 
miners ha\e ascribed it to an epithet 
very appropriate to the Virgin Mary, 
and spell it accordingly, “ la-honne.’* 
The old spelling le- bone'’ has as- 
suredly been very inaccurate, as not 
applicable to a female : but now your 
Correspondent gives it a deri%*ation 
from bourne or brook, which was 
partly the boundary of that parish. 
Holborn also derives its name in a 
period equally ancient, from a smMI 
brook which ran from the end of 
Gray's Inn Lane at the Bars down 
the descent to the River Fleet at Hol- 
born Bridge; and which was not long 
since traced by opening the sewers. 
The changes of names of places and 
estates is attended with great expence 
in verifying their titles, where they 
have passed through several gradations 
of corruption, so as to identity the pro- 
perty to be the same as that for which 
It is pretended. 

I recollect an instance of this some 
years ago, when the word Garden^ 
which had been the customary de- 
scription, was attempted to be ex- 
changed for Street ; but it was upon 
very serious attention to the danger, as 
well as expcnce at any future period 
in proving its identity, when the fact 
of any garden might be entirely lost 
by lime, judged most prudent to re- 
store its ancient name, which it still 
retains. A.H. 

Mr. Urban, Exeter, Jug, 8, 

A fter having acknowledged that 
my remarks rejecting an error . 
in Dr. Lenipriere’s Classical Diction- 

The derivation of this place has before 
exercised the ingenuity of our Correspond- 
ents; see vol, Lxxix. p. 315; lxxx. i. 102, 
1.98. 
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ary^ were well founded^ your Corres- 
pondent **C. W/* (last volume, p. 
482), has a right to “ beg the ques- 
/wn/* and to require a solution ot* the 
palpable contradiction between the 
accounts given of the capture of Chry- 
aeis, daughter of Chryses, the priest of 
Apollo ; who is generally sup^sed to 
have been taken, together with her 
cousin Briseis, at Lyrnessus ; but whom 
Professor Dam in asserts to have been 
taken in the city of Chma. 

Your Correspondent knows this to 
he a matter of some difficulty, and he 
will thervfore make due allowance for 
any deficiency in my attempt at an 
elucidation ; more especially, as the 
task has been imposed on me by him- 
self, instead of my having volunteered 
in this arduous undertaking. 

Chryseis, although the daughter of 
Chryses, Priest of Apollo, and born at 
Chrysa ; yet being the wife of Hetion, 
King of Lyrnessus ; was, in all pro- 
bability, in that city when sacked by 
the Grecians. Briseis, the daughter 
of Brises (brother to Chryses) and a 
native of Lyrnessus, was of course re- 
siding there with her husband Mines. 
It may therefore be (1 think) justly 
inferred that the two first-cousins, 
Chryseis and Briseis, were together 
taken captives at Lyrnessus. 

According to Homer, Chryseis was 
restored to her father Chryses, at Chry- 
sa ; and from this circumstance, and 
that of her having been born in Chry- 
sa, the supposition of Professor Damin 
has probably arisen. Homer gives us no 
further intelligence than that ** Chry- 
seis was restored to her father at 
Chrysa.” E. T. Pilgrim. 


Mr. Urbak, Sept, 3. 

solve the intricacies of language 
1 . is not an easy task. To explore 
the origin of words, to investigate the 
peculiarity of idiom, is adventurously 
to sail on a sea beset with rocks and 
uteksands. It is therefore with diffi- 
ence I have attempted a solution of 
the peculiar idiom, which forms the 
subject of the Letter of your Corre- 
spondent Ljelius (Part i. p. 592); 
and if 1 may be deemed to have satis- 
factorily succeeded, 1 must ascribe 
that success to any thing rather than 
to superior critical acumen. May 1 
then be allowed at once to suggest, 
that although the particle but has 
usually been unreflectingly considered 
at a conjunction, yet that it sometimes 


is not a conjunction, but most strictly 
an adverb, and it is under this con- 
struction 1 shall attempt to show that 
its use in the instances cited is not only 
not pleonastic, but strictly correct, and 
its meaning as distinct and forcible. 
In my proof of this position, 1 will 
first have recourse to analogy, and I 
thus beg leave with L^elius (yet with 
more confidence) to direct the atten- 
tion of your readers to the prototype 
in the Latin language of this particle 
but, its prototype 1 mean as an adverb, 
the word quin ; and here 1 must first 
advert to tPic etymology of that word, 
of which many of your readers arc 
probably not aware; it springs then 
from the union of the negative particle 
ne with the neuter ablative of the pro- 
noun qiti or quis, i. e. qtli, thus form- 
ing together qili ne, and signifying 
why not, wherefore, &c. When these 
words preceded another beginning with 
a vowel, we may well presume the 
elision, with an apostrophe of the 
final e, and by the gradual coalition of 
the remaining consonant n with the 
preceding word qtli, and the omission 
of the distinctive mark of the ablative 
case, we have thus clearly and de- 
cidedly the word quin. Its progres- 
sive formation will thus be qiline, 
qiiin, quin. I must again, however. 
Sir, remind your readers that this cri- 
tical etymology only applies to the ad- 
verb quin. 

Having thus traced its origin, I will 
now proceed to descant on the corre- 
spondent analogy and use of the ad- 
verbs but and quin. I do not deny 
that the word but may be otherwise 
used adverbially, yet it is my intention 
to limit this letter to its application 
especially on two occasions only. Your 
readers will then, Sir, on reflection and 
research, find that the Latin adverb 
quin and its correspondent English 
adverb but, are peculiarly added to verbs 
expressive of doubt. C;f this use Las- 
itivs himself has cited an authority 
from Terence, and we may repeatedly 
observe it in Caesar. Let us turn our 
attention to the latter &thor, and cite 
one or two instances. In the mech 
of Divitiacus, the ^duan, to (Jssar, 
we have this passage : — Haec, si 
enunciata Ariovisto sint, non dubi- 
tare, quin de omnibus obsidibus, qui 
apod eum lint gravissimum supplicium 
suraat.” Here we may well presume 
that the conjunction ui is understood ; 
the meaning of the sentence will then 
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be thus: these things should be 

told to Ariovistus, he had no reason to 
doubt that he would heavily revenge 
himself on all the hostages which were 
in his hands.” If we thus supply the 
conjunction ut, the adverb quin then 
becomes strongly intensive; we may 
thus conclude tnat Ariovistus meant 
not simply that he did not doubt, but 
that he had the fullest reason to be- 
lieve. Again, in the 2d book, 2d scot, 
of the Commentaries on the Gallic 
War (edit. not. var.) we have this pas- 
sage, Turn vero dubiuiuJum non 
cxistimavit, quin adeos duodecimo die 
proficisceretur.” Here also in strict 
propriety we should supply the con- 
junction ul, and the meaning of the 
sentence will be, “Then he thought 
there was no doubt whatsoever, that he 
should march against them within 
twelve days.” You will permit me 
also here to remark, Mr. Urban, that 
an error in punciualion of the early 
typographers hath tended to perpetuate 
the misapprehension of the use of this 
particle. The word quin in the above 
and similar instances truly pertains to 
the first portion of the sentence, and 
the comma ever ought to follow, and 
not to precede that word, when thus 
used adverbially wdth the conjunction 
ut understood ; we shall then read the 
last cited quotation thus: “Tuni vero 
dnbitandum non existimavit quin, (ut) 
ad cos duodecimo die proficisceretur.” 
1 should much doubt whether the 
word quin as a conjunction in the La- 
tin language was not of posterior in- 
troduction ; and for this supposition 
the following arguments may, 1 think, 
be reasonably relied on ; first, its clear 
etymological origin as an adverb ; and, 
secondly, that although thus qui ne 
exactly corresponds with the Greek 
expression of t« /loi, yet the latter lan- 
guage has, 1 believe, no single word 
analogous to that of quin, taken as a 
conjunction. 

Iii3SLius, at the close of his Letter, 
refers to our great lexicographer John- 
son, and considers him to have sanc- 
tioned the common and (as L. 4 CL 1 us 
supposes) the erroneous use of the par- 
ticle butf yet it appears evidently that 
Johnson never turned his peculiar at- 
tention to the use of this jiarlicle dis- 
tinctly as an adverb, and as a conjunc- 
tion, he thus confuses its meanings, and 
embraces them all as under the latter 
part of speech, since in his twelfth de- 
finition of the word as a conjunction. 


be says, *Mt is used after no doubt, no 
question, and such words, and signifies 
the same with that. It sometimes is 
joined with that.” I cannot, how- 
ever, with deference agree with him 
either as to its being synonimous with 
that, or a mere expletive, when joined 
with it. 1 think that the meaning of 
the two particles, whether expressed 
or understood, after verbs of doubt, arc 
most fully distinct, that in such in- 
stances when either one is expressed, 
the other is understood, and that when- 
ever the words hut that are thus uni- 
tedly presented, an additional and yet 
more intensive force is given to energy 
of language. 

1 have thus, Mr. Urban, discussed a 
subject which may be barren of all in- 
terest to many of your readers ; my in- 
ferences may possibly be obviated hy 
others, and my conclusions perhaps be 
satisfactory but to the few : such as 
they arc, 1 submit them to general 
judgment; I launch them exposed ns 
they are to rocks anil quicksands, with- 
out any peculiar anxiety ns to their 
fate, however ardent may he iny feel- 
ing as to their correctness, since 1 am 
well aware of the intricacies of lan- 


guage, and the difficulty of 
defining the extent and pecul 
its particles. 


precisely 
iur use of 

L.D. 


Mr. Urban, Harwood Vicar- 

A S a relaxation from my clerical 
and scholastic duties, 1 have often 
amused myself with philological stu- 
dies. The result of these has neen laid 
before the public, in “ The Elements 
of Anglo-Saxon,” and other small 
works. Still I am conscious many 
deficiencies may be pointed out; and 
as they have been composed at differ- 
ent intervals, amidst the distractions of 
a laborious profession, some errors may 
be discovered. Under this conviction 
I must acknowledge that Reviewers 
have treated my little publications 
with more favour than 1 expected. 
Your Reviewer thus introduced my 
“ Elements of the Anglo Saxon :** — 
*‘This work will prove a most valua- 
ble acquisition to the library of the 
philologer and antiquary.” When I 
made a selection of what I considered 
most valuable in “ The Elements,” 
and published it under the title of “ A 
compendious Grammar of the primi- 
tive English or Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage,” I thought 1 was rendering 
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Saxon students some service. ^ The 
manner in which 1 have done it ap- 
pears, however^ to have excited consi- 
derable merriment in the mind of your 
Reviewer; nor could I help smiling at 
the grotesque appearance which my 
homely but healthy Saxon boy made, 
when dressed up by your Reviewer in 
finical French ‘^flounces, furbelows, 
and millinery.’^ 

Your Reviewer observes, “ Mr. Bos- 
wi^rth gives no ablative case in the 
Anglo-Saxon, whereas botli Hickes 
and Ingram retain it, and certainly 
with correctness.’^ Now he might as 
well find fault with all our Greek 
grammarians for omitting the ablative 
case. He then adds: “The sign to 
implies one case ; hy^ withy and in, 
another ; and from a distinction from 
all of the preceding. In the philoso- 
phy of grammar, therefore, there are 
as many distinct cases as there are dis- 
tinct senses in the acts denoted by the 
signs.” 1 do not exactly know what 
your Reviewer means by “ the acts de~ 
noted by the signs ;** but the sense of 
the preceding part appears to be this : 
To implies one case, by, withy and in, 
another, and from another ; there arc, 
therefore, as many distinct cases as 
there arc distinct relations between 
words. Prepositions denote the rela- 
tion that subsists between words, but 
will your readers believe there are as 
many cases as there are prepositions ? 
Who would think of making fifty cases 
in English ? 

Your Reviewer calls my plain defi- 
nitions “ French pleonasms,** and the 
“ A, B, C, of grammar;*’ but if he 
had learned such A, B, C, and read 
iny definition of a case, he would have 
avoided such blunders. 1 have said, 
“A case is a change in the termina- 
tion of a noun, adjective, and pronoun, 
to express their relation to the words 
with which they are connected in the 
.sentence.” If this definition be ad- 
mitted, I defy your Reviewer to find 
more cases than I have given. 

I leave your readers to judge be- 
tween ns. Your Reviewer asserts, 
“There must be a passive voice in all 
languages.” 1 say in parsing every 
word should be considered a distinct 

r art of speech : wc do not call “ to a 
tng” a dative case in English, as we 
do regi in Latin, because the English 
Urase is not formed by inflection, but 
y the auxiliary words to a. If these 
auxiliary words do not form cases in 


English nouns, but are universally re- 
jected, why may we not reject all those 
moods, tenses, &c. which are formed 
by auxiliaries? Thus, Ic maeg beon 
lupob, I may be loved, instead of being 
called the potential mood pass, is more 
rationally parsed by considering 1 tnse^ 
a verb, and the indicative mood present 
tense, 1st sing.; beon» the infinitive 
mood of eom am, after the verb maeg ; 
and lujrob, as the perfect participle of 
the verb lu]nan> to love. 

With an error in the reference, giv- 
ing p. 79 for 59 , your Reviewer intro- 
duces a quotation from the learned Dr. 
Hickes ; but the quotation, if carried 
a few lines further, would modify the 
use of the particle ge nearly as 1 have. 

Your Reviewer then says, “ We 
cannot speak in too high terms of the 
Preface. 1 1 is an excellent dissertation 
upon the origin of the Saxons and their 
language. Wc recommend Mr. Bos- 
worth (in order) to render it perfect, 
to consult Tyrwhitt’s Essay on the 
Language and Versification of Chau- 
cer. He will there sec the alterations 
of the ancient Anglo-Saxon made by 
their posterity in the process of con- 
verting it into modern English.** What 
has the conversion of the ancient Saxon 
into modern English to do with re- 
marks on the origin of the Saxons and 
their language? In the Preface it was 
desirable to shew the origin of the 
Saxons and their language, that the 
student might know something of the 
[>eople and language of which the 
Grammar treats ; but the Preface 
would have been an improper place 
to show the manner in which the 
present English is formed from the 
Saxon ; I have, therefore, reserved that 
subject for the latter part of the work. 
— If your Reviewer had consulted my 
“ Elements,*’ he would have seen 1 
had no need of such advice. In p. 7 G 
1 say, “ that those changes in Saxon, 
which are generally denominated dia- 
lects, appear in reality only to be the 
alteration observed in the progress of 
the language as it gradually flowed 
from the Anglo-Saxon, varying or 
casting ofl' many of its inflections, till 
it settled in the form of the present 
English ; in the same manner as upon 
the fall of the Roman empire, those 
people who derived their language 
from the Latin, finding that the rela- 
tion of \yords could be expressed with 
greater facility by prepositions, tacitly 
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and almost universally rejected most of 
the variable terminations.*^ . 

I then give rules to show the pro- 
gressive transformation of the An^lo- 
SaKon into our present form of speech ; 
hut as I have already occupied consi- 
derable space, I# will not take up more 
by t|uotalions. Allow me, however, 
to assure your Reviewer that I have 
the greatest respect for his talents and 
learning, butl am sorry to sec his pre- 
judice so far prevail, as to divest him of 
his usual care to be accurate, and to 
exercise his correct taste. 

Yours, &c. J. Bos WORTH. 

Mr. Urban, Sept. 12. 

^I^IIERE is a grateful satisfaction in 
X searching for, and still greater in 
finding, the origin, and tracing the 
gradual progress to perfection of any 
art or science, which has become so 
universal, and its branches so far spread, 
as that its root is almost forgotten or 
seldom thought of. The following 
may serve for an inquiry, which will 
entertain many of your Readers and 
Correspondents, and especially those 
whose attention is any wise devoted to 
Medicine or Surgery. 

I believe the origin of the art of 
curing diseases has not yet been fairly 
discovered, or its traefitions cleared 
away from its facts. If wc consult 
prolane writers, we find that Surgery 
was not practised until Homer’s time, 
A. M. 3119. If wc consult the Sac. 
Serin, we do not find any notice of it 
until after David’s time, who was born 
A.M. 2919, which was 1081 years be- 
fore the Christian ajra, according to 
Calmct’s Chronological Table, 

The case of Naaman, the General 
of the army of Benhadad, King of Sy- 
ria, bears date in A. M. 3113 (sec 
2 Kings /)), which was 89 1 years be- 
fore Christ, and shews that there was 
at that time no person of sulllcient 
skill in his own splendid kingdom of 
Assyria, or in his master’s court, capa- 
ble of curing the leprosy ; but that he 
had iccoursc to a female Israelite cap- 
tive for advice, to seek for his cure to 
a prophet in Israel, and the remedy 
adopted was rather miraculous than 
medical, to wash in Jordan seven 
times. 

This case of the Assyrian General 
seems to contradict the traditionary 
writers, who have ventured to trace 
the practice of medicine to the Assy- 


rians, Babylonians, GhaldeaiUi, and 
Magi, who are said not only to have 
cured present disorders, but to have 
prevented future ones, very soon after 
the Flood* From them it passed into 
Egypt and Lybia, and thence into 
Greece, where it was much cultivated 
in the Adriatic isles. 

Hippocrates flourished about the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, A. M. 
3570, and seems to be the first upon 
record who visited the sick, and pre- 
scribed remedies. It was then the 
common practice for persons, as soon 
as they had recovered from any disease, 
to visit others under similar affliction, 
and to relate the means by which they 
had been cured ; and many are said to 
have exposed themselves in the market 
places and highways, to take the chance 
of any passing traveller having the 
power to communicate some remedy. 
No sick person was denominated a pa- 
tient until the medical art had been 
formed and adopted into a distinct pro- 
fession ; nor was it until modern times 
that the sympathy of the physician iden- 
tified his own feelings with those of his 
patient, by stating his case always in 
the first person plural, — “ we have ex- 
perienced too much fever,” “ wc must 
forbear something of our usual mode 
of living,” &c. 

What 1 have hinted respecting tra- 
dition, be it with all due respect and 
decorum towards their reverences of 
the Royal Medical College, and the 
Coll. Chirurgorum, — has deterred me 
from travelling so high as to the arch- 
ives of Pagan mythology, and the me- 
dical department which was then un- 
der the direction of Esculapius, and 
also of Saturn, where 1 might have re- 
corded with more respect the extraor- 
dinary efiect, and especially the more 
than human skill which in these early 
days gave the Jint emetic, leaving to 
future practitioners the diviner art of a 
more lenient pharmacopeia. It is no- 
ticed by that grave and learned divine 
Samuel Shuck ford, in his Connection 
of Sacred and Profane History, vol. HI. 
p. f)2, that Saturn the father of Jupi- 
ter and of five other children, for some 
paternal motive, which his learned bio- 
graphers have not thought fit to dis- 
close, actually eat up his five children 
soon after they were born ; but Jupiter 
was saved by the contrivance of his 
mother Rhea, who folded a stone 
within a napkin, and sent it to her 
voracious husband, and he imme- 
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diately swallowed it also. Jupiter was 
then sent to a nurse among the Cu- 
rotes or Corybantes of Crete^ who 
were produced from rain, according to 
Ovid's authority. Their knowledge in 
every art was very extensive, and in 
nothing more was it displayed than in 
theif invention to conceal this very 
important child from the hungry 
search of his father; they purposely 
constructed a dance, and struck their 
shields and cymbals to the harshest 
notes so as to drown his cries, that 
they might not be heard. (Virg. G. iv. 
151.) 

Strabo and Pausanias have not been 
wanting in their notice of this early 
history of him whom Homer profanely 
honours with the title of •• rather of 
Gods and men." When Jupiter grew 
up towards man’s estate, and could 
judge something of right and wrong, 
he caused his lather, who no doubt 
was attended by his state physicians 
and apothecaries on this memorable 
occasion, to take a very strong infu* 
sion of potent herbs ; and this emetic^ 
notwithstanding the length of time 
which had elapsed since he had swal* 
lowed his five sons with the napkin 
and stone of the sixth, had the desired 
and immediate effect of producing them 
all in succession to the great astonish- 
ment of himself and all his beholders, 
and of all posterity. 

The reader will not be surprised, 
however, to find that medical men 
have attributed to the same Saturn a 
very learned work, by which they are 
still .governed in their numerous cases 
of indigestion, which, when reduced 
to plain English, is entitled **The Re- 
gularity of Diet.*’ A . H. 
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John Gay, 

U NFORTUNATELY it is a fact 
that, with all our high national 
bearing of literary character and emu- 
lation, them does not exist a standard 
EDITION of the English Poets. How 
such a labour ought to be performed 
has been often submitted to the consi- 
deration of both bookadlerand printer, 
but while the fact hasM^een allowed, 
.and the way to surmount the want as 
candidly admitted, still the unfortunate 
reply hut the Tcmef— Serves as a com- 
mon damper for stranding iij the birth 
any such project. One edition of the 


poets was published by Mr. John Bell 
when he nourished in the Strand in a 
shop since swept away to form Wel- 
linetoii-street. The work was taste- 
fully got up, and, as far as embellish- 
ments could be applied, much to the 
credit of the publisher; but, like se- 
veral other editions, no editor was 
known as responsible for either the 
contents, or the text of each author. 
The objectionable effect of such an 
anonymous circulation cannot be shown 
more forcibly than by printing a ma- 
nuscript note left by that devotee of 
truth, the late Isaac Reed, and now 
presumed to be first published from 
the communication ot an intelligent 
Correspondent who possesses the ori- 
ginal 


Mr. Urban, 


SL Johns, Cambridge, 
Aug. 22, 1 826. 


I HAVE in my possession a Volume 
of Gay's Poems, wnich belonged to the 
late Isaac Reed. It contains a note in 
his hand-writing, and signed by his 
name, relative to that Volume in which 
he has written it. I have not seen it 
in print, though (as you will see) it was 
Mr. Reed’s wish that it should at some 
future time be printed. I have not the 
smallest doubt of its authenticity : 

** As 1 was in some measure instru- 
mental in causing this publication, it 
is necessary to explain how the forged 
pieces contained in it were introduced, 
after the pieces I proposed for publi- 
cation went out of my hands. In the 
year 1773 John Bailey, who had mar- 
ried 8 relation of mine, by his iimirii- 
dencies had become necessitous. Talk- 
ing with him one day on his affairs, I 
told him I would furnish him with 
such pieces of Gay as had not been 
collected into his works, and that he 
might make what advantage of them 
he could. He accordingly applied to 
Bell, and some bargain (what I know 
not,) was made between them. Some 
time after, I was told that the pieces 
were put into the hands of a person 
whose name I never heard, but from 
circumstances guess it to have beeu 
either Gentleman or Wynne, to si^r- 
intend the Edition, and that this Edi- 
tor intended to add some pieces of his 
own. Accordingly, those in pp. 124, 
130, and “ Gondibert,’* were foisted in, 
and the Monthly Reviewer, in their ac- 
count of these Volumes, supposing the 


* A transcript of the same note made by 
Mr. Malone is in my posscssioo. 
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Elegiac Epistle to be genuine^ charged 
Gray unjustly with [dagiarism in nis 
celebrated Cnurch-yardElcgy. 

Q5 June, 17B1. Isaac Reed.’^ 

Again in the next page 1 find the 
following: 

“ Accidentally this morning, look- 
ing into the Monthly Review of July 
1776, 1 find the charge repeated. Ap- 
prehending it may in time acquire a 
degree of credit it is not entitled to, 1 
desire this and the foregoing note may 
at some future time be printed. 

April 14, 1794. Isaac Rbep.” 

In the Advertisement there are these 
words. “As to the Poem called 
‘ Wine,* the Editor has already given 
his reasons for inserting it, in a note 
at the bottom, and the story of Ce- 
phisa. The Elegiac Epntle to a Friend, 
The Man Mountain's answer to the 
Ijlliputian Ode, and The Ballad on 
Ale, are inserted from no less autho- 
rity.” t 

Isaac Reed marked those 2, and in 
a note at the bottom says, “The above 
pieces scored under are forgeries. I. R.** 

The Edition I have is printed for 
John Bell, near Exeter Exchange, in 
the Strand, and Christopher Ethring- 
ton, at York, 1773. 

I am, Mr. Urban, yours, &c. 

Disney Robinson. 

Another edition, with the name of 
Mr. Bell’s successor, G. Cawthorii, 
appeared in 1797-8 (both dates being 
on the several title pages) where in 
vol. II. are inserted all the pieces above 
noticed as “ forgeries.** Eu. H. 

Mr. Urban, Aug, 2. 

I T has been justly remarked in the 
Gentleman s Magazine, that the 
Fly-leaves of old books often con- 
tain valuable memoranda ; and several 
of your readers have extracted some 
curious notes for your pages. 

Following in their foot-st^s, I send 
you an extract from a fly-leaf of a copy 
of Ely of s Governor, belonging to a 
gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
was so obliging as to point it out to 
me. It occurs amongst the 4&tes of 
some marriages, &c. of the owner’s 


family, whose name seems to have 
been Lilly ; and from his speaking, 
in the next paragraph, to the accom- 
panying of his “ most loving mother” 
returning “ homewards from Lon- 
don,” it is almost certain that he was 
an eye witness of the circumstance 
he records. 

“ Our most nobell prince charles arived 
at portmouththe 5 of Octtoher from spaine 
1 6S3 being sondaye att 9 o’clock in morn^"S.*' 

Yours, &c. Clionas. 

Mr. Urban, Aug. 20. 

T O conclude my Communications 
on Vincent Bourne, (see parti, 
pp. 295. 450) I send you this Epi- 
logue. 

Epilooos 

IN Phormionem Terentxi Fabulam. 
Nausistrata et Chremes, 

Chr. Hue prorepo foris. Pulchra et veue- 
randa corona 

Eat mihi, namque domi stoltior uxor j— 
adest. 

Nau. Quid molire novi, semper temerarie 
conjux ? 

Te nondum sentis desipuisse senem ? 

Chr, Ipse salutatum venio, charissiniasponsa. 
Nau, Mitte ; salutabo dignior ipsa loqui. 
Verba mlbi baud desunt, mihi lingua vo- 
lubilis errat, 

Nec sunt tanta tibi munera.— CAr.quanta 
tibi ! 

Nau, O Spectatores, ut me juvat ora tueri I 
Chr, O Spectatrices, me quoque vestra, — 
Nau. tace. 

Estotc o faciles, linguis animisque iavete. 
Chr. Eccam, consiliis utitur ipsa suis. 

Nau, Sic nequis vestrum, meus ut vir, mente 
labascat. 

Neve puella viro.— f7Ar. Garrula fiat anus • 
ViN. Bourne. 

I am, however, inclined to think 
that a great part of this Epilogue is 
wanting ; ana that we have here only 
the beginning, and the final couplet. 
It was never the custom to have Epi- 
loguft so very short : and there is nt- 
tle ip this, as it stands here, worthy 
the pen of Bourne. 

Of the poems falsely ascribed to 
Boufne, in the 4to of 177S, that In 
Miltpnum, p. 46, was written by Peter 
Keith» who act^ Dorothea in Igno- 
ramps, at Westminster, in 1730. 


f That authority was a letter from Aaron Hill to Mr. Sav^e, where, referring to Gay, 
he remarks, “That poem you speijc of, called BSne, he printed hr the year 1710.— If it 
was published anonymously, and tio less authority may supply additions to our author, there 
are many unacknowledged poems of that period, possessing sufficient merit to be “foisted 
in ” without the colour of a forgery by any anonTmous editor who seeks to create a belief 
with the public that his research distanced elrpredecessors. £u. H. 
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Rationes Boni et Mali, &c. p. SO9, 
were by Hill ; probably, Joshua Hill, 
elected to Oxford in 1738, with Abp. 
Markham. 

Ad Tempos, p. 224, by Jortin. 

Camera obscura, p. 246, by—- — 
George, pf whom 1 know nothing 
more. 

Latcrna Megalographica, p. 2/0, 
by Walter Titley, who afterwards left 
exhibitions to the School. 

Sonus propagator per Aera, p. 274, 
by Dr. Caleb Hardinge, younger bro- 
ther of Nicholas Hardinge, of whom 
see Nichols, Lit. Anec. vol. V. p.338. 

In obituni Decani Aldrich, p. 286, 
by John Wigan, elected to Oxford in 
1714, the same year that V. Bourne 
went to Cambridge. 

Votum, p. 314, by Jortin. 

Yours, &c. R. N. 



I N consequence of a desire expressed 
in your Number for July, p. 32, re- 
specting the derivation of the name of 
Leith-hill in the county of Surrey, I 
beg to send you what 1 have been able 
to collect upon the subject. 

The word Leith, Laitli, Lathe, 
Lethe, &c. (for it occurs on our old re- 
cords under a great variety of forms), is 
of very ancient origin, and is one of 
those solar names which occur in 
many parts of Britain, as well as other 
countries, where the Amonian or so- 
’ lar worship prevailed, and which we 
are told was very soon transmitted to 
these islands. It is compounded of 
El and Aith, two of the many titles of 
the solar deity, which, when joined 
together, and the first vowel removed, 
according to the rule (per Aphaer.), 
form the word Laith, which the Do- 
rians more correctly would write Lathe, 
but the lonians, Leith, Leeth, Lethe, 
&c. This appellation was bestowed 
more particularly upon places where 
religious establishments were founded, 
though often it extended to all the 
surrounding districts, also upon rivers, 
as the river Leith in Scotland, the vil- 
lage of Leith at the alum mines in 
Yorkshire. In Ireland also it often 
occurs, and once gave name to the 
whole island, as appears on old maps, 
&c. In the Collect, of Col. Vallancey 
we find the following passage : 

It was evidently a division between the 
original S<7thians in the mogh or Rad, the 
Magi or fire worshippers and towers^ the 


same intrenchment is said to have been 
made in Ireland from Drogheda to Galway 
on the Western ocean. It was named Eshir 
Rooda, or the Magi’s division, dividing the 
kingdom of Ireland into two 'equal parts; 
the Northern half was called Leith cuiun, 
and the Northern half Leith mogh, that is, 
the Magi’s portion, and most of the fire- 
towers of Ireland are in the division of 
Leith mogh, or of the Magi’s half.” 

In searching the works of Skinner, 
Junius, Camden, Ray, Sammes, &c. 
and the late works of Jamieson, 
O’Reilly, and others, the meanings 
assigned by them appear so various 
and contradictory, that they must have 
been taken from some secondary or ac- 
cidental circumstances casually con- 
nected with the original name, and the 
true meaning thereby altogether lost 
sight of. Thus wc find \t said to mean 
a grange or farm,— <;are or rest, —a 
barn, — solemn pomp,— a crowd, — a 
half, — a part, — a side, — a moiety, — a 
middle, — separate, — Southward, — 
mouldincss, — rot in sheep, — a ward,— 
cum multis afiis. It would not be a 
difficult task to trace how several of 
these meanings have obtained cur- 
rency, and they would for ihe most 
part be found nearly as absurd as the 
well-known etymological error of the 
Greeks respecting the river Lethe in 
Africa, so celebrated by the extraordi- 
nary but classical legend which they 
invented concerning it. 

Though in the passage cited above. 
Col. Vallancey alludes to the meaning 
commonly assigned in the Irish Dic- 
tionaries, yet in his preface to the 
Brehon Laws, when it seems to have 
engaged his more direct attention, he 
says, ** Lethe, a word I know not the 
meaning of. In my old Glossary, it 
is explained by as, probably the as of 
Pliny, a coin, ten of which made the 
denarium. Laithe is a balance or 
scales for weighing money, &c.*’ 
(Collect. 3. 57.) Had this great and 
learned Antiquary pursued his inquiry, 
he could not well nave failed to ascer- 
tain the true meaning. His old Glos- 
sary, which first excited effectually his 
distrust for the later dictionaries, has 
given its true and only signification in 
the word as, had it been understood by 
him at the time, it is in fact but ano- 
ther title of the same solar deity, and 
bearing precisely the same import, and 
they might be reciprocally empi^ed 
to explain each other. A^ 2. 1. 
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48 . Journal of a third P^o^age fir the Dis~ direct his course through Hudson’s Bay* 
cevery of a Norih-ivcst Passage from the and |by steering through Sir Thomas 
Atlantic to the Pacific, performed in the Roe’s Welcome, it was supposed that 
y'mi's 1824 — 2 rj, in his Majesty* s ships a probability existed of his being able 
Hccia and Fury, under the orders of Copt, jq enter the sea which was observed 
W. J5. Parry, /i. AT. flwrf Comman- Prince Regent’s Inlet; but 

^ «!/• Ihe ETptduwa, 4to, pp. 840. „„foriunately theExpedition could pro- 
“*^*^®^* ceed no farther than Repulse Bay, on 

^''Iir. two last Expeditions under- account of that narrow sea being com- 
1 taken by Capt. Parry, for the dis- pletely blocked up with icc, as might 
covery of the North-west Passage, have been anticipated; and thus not 
have been peculiarly unfortunate, ti- one geographical object of importance 
liTally nothing has been accomplished was effected. Meanwhile, however, 
connected wiih the primary object of Captain Franklin had proceeded by 
iheseExpcfliiions— -theextensionofgco- land in a direction North-west of Re- 
grapbical knowledge. Three different pulse Bay, and discovered the open sea 
Expeditions have been placed under at a point bearing South-west from 
the directions of this enterprising naval Prince Regent’s Inlet, whence, it w&s 
officer; but the first only has been presumed, there could be only a short 
productive of any beneficial result. In run. The object, therefore, of this 
Xhcfir.U voyage, by far the most intc- third and last' voyage, was to connect 
resting. Captain Parry entered Bar- these two points. Accordingly it wot 
row’s Slraif, which Captain Ross had intended that Captain Parry should at- 
prcviously failed to discover, and steer- tempt to effect that passage by the 
ing due West for near thirty-five cle- Prince Regent’s Inlet. At the same 
grees, wintered at Melville Island, time, two overland Expeditions were 
whence an open continuation of the determined on. Captain Lyon was 
Polar Sea was perceptible to the 1 18th appointed to traverse the coast from 
deg, of West longitude. When pro- Repulse Bay to Copper Mine River, 
cecd ing along Barrow^s Strait, in about which was discovered by Hearne in 
lat. 74'^*, the Expedition discovered an 177 I j whilst Captain Franklin was to 
inlet on the left, in a southerly direc- proceed to the mouth of the Mackensie 
tion, in long. (}()«, which, on being ex- River, in lat. 70®, long. 135®, and 
plored for some leagues, appeared to thence endeavour to penetrate west- 
terniiniite in an open sea. — As a correct ward to Bhering’s Straitsf- 
knowledge ol the geographical situa- Of the progress of these Land Expe- 
tion of this inlet is of importance in ditions we have as yet received no ccr- 
rlearly understanding the objects of the tain particulars; but, from the bold 
last voyage, we particularly refer to the and enterprising spirit of these hardy 
very interesting chart inserted in our adventurers, we entertain the most 
vol. xc. ii. p. 54.5, which was copied sanguine expectations of a favourable 
with the greatest accuracy and precision result. 

from the original survey at the Admi- The official instructions, drawn up 
rally. We believe the account also by the Commissioners of the Admi- 
which accompanies it to be the most rally for Captain Parry’s guidance, are 
authentic and explanatory of any con- very explanatory of the Ejects of his 
laincd in the periodical publications of Expedition. They are stated with 
the day. — But to proceed : in the second much clearness and precision ; and the 
voyage Capt. Parry was instructed to plans recommended for co-operating 

* In our desultory statements of degrees of latitude and longitude, it ought to be under- 
stood that our object is only to convey a general idea of the situation of eara plaee, without 
defining it with scientific preeision. Thus minutes are usually omitted; and the exact 
spot under notice may possibly be half a degree under or over the even number atated ; 
except in some particular cases. 

t* The annexed rough sketch will convey some iJea of the relative geographical situ- 
ations of all the places above mentioned, extending from N, lat. 86*® to 76o, and from W. 

Gent. Mao. SeptemheTp 1826 . 
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with and aiding the two Land Expedi- 
tions, are admirable. 

The experience of your former voyages 
seems to prove that the two channels which 
afford the most reasonable prospect of a 
passoge for the ships into the sea, which 
hounds the N. coast of America, are that 
round Cockburn’s Island, near which your 
last voyage terminated, and Prince Regent's 
Inlet, which you discovered in your former. 

« Several considerations, but particularly 
the obstacles which you found in Prince 
R.egent*s Inlet in 1819, might have induced 
us to give the preference to the attempt to 
make a passage round Cockburn's Island; 
but the strong opinion which you have con- 
veyed to us in favour of the attenmt through 
Prince Regent's Inlet ; the confident hope 
which you express that the ice, which, at 
the |)eriod of the year in which you visited 
the inlet, obstructed your passage, was 
likely to be removed by circumstances of 
season and weather within the navigable part 
of *the year ; and the confidence which we 
are justified in placing in your judgment and 
experience, determine us to authorize and 
direct you to pursue the course which you 
consider the most ]iromising, namely, 
tbroi^h Prince Regent’s Inlet. 

** You will, therefore, after you have de- 
spatched the transport home, make the best 
of your way to Lancaster Sound, and, pro- 
ceeding through Barrow’s Strait, endeavour 
to make through Prince Regent's Inlet 
your passage into the sea which bounds the 
continent, and thence westward to the Pa- 
cific.” Pp. xviii. xix. 

^ His Majesty’s Government having ap- 
pointed two Land Expeditions for exploring 
the North Coast of America, the one under 
Captain Lyon, to proceed from Repulse Bay 
across the Isthmus towards Akkolee, and 
thence along the coast t<iwards the Copper- 


mine river ; the other under Captain Frank- 
lin, to proceed from Mackenzie’s river to 
the Icy Cape : it would be desirable, if you 
should reach any part of the coast, that you 
should mark your progress by erecting flag- 
staffs on a 'few of the most distinguishable 
points which you may successively visit; 
and you are to bury at the foot of each staff 
a bottle, containing such information, as 
you think may be useful to the land expedi- 
tions, and any particulars relative to vour 
own proceedings, which you may think 
proper to add. 

As one of the great difficulties under 
which Captain Franklin’s last expedition suf- 
fered was the want of provisions, you are 
also to bury at the foot of the flag-staffs 
such proportion and kind of provision as 
you may think advisable. And, as it is pos- 
sible that the flag-staff may be removed by 
natives, you should surround it by a pile of 
stones, conspicuous from some point of tho 
shore, which may guide the land expeditious 
to the dcp6ts there left.” Pp. xx. 

As public attention is now anxiously 
directed to fhe journey of Captain 
Franklin, on whom the discovery of 
the North-west passage chiefly de- 
pends, the following ** additional in- 
structions” will be interesting: 

It is thought advisable, with a view of 
assisting the objects of Captain Franklin's 
Expedition, that the vessel intended to meet 
you in 1 827 should endeavour to meet him 
in 182fi. 

** Her Commander will, therefore, be di- 
rected to reacli those latitudes in the summer 
of 1828, to make such discoveries and nb- 
3ervations ns may open themselves to liim, 
and to look out for Captain Franklin, or 
even for you, if you should be so fortunate 
as to accomplish the passage in that year. 


long. 80° about to 140o. Bhering's Straits are situated in 1(>0° W. long. Port Bowen, 
where the last Expedition wintered, on the East side of Prince Regent's Inlet, is marked 
thus t. 
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He will remain in that neighbourhood 
as late as the season will admit; and will 
then repair to the Sandwich Islands^ or to 
the nearest place where he may be able to 
replenish his provisions ; when he will, as 
early as possible in the year 1827 (if you 
should not have already met him), proceed 
to act in the manner detailed in your in* 
structions. 

“ He will mark his proceedings in 1826, 
by the erection of flog-staffs, or piles of 
stones ; and with notices where may bo 
found a depdt of jirovisions, which he will 
leave on his departure that year, as well as 
in 1827." 1*. xxviii. 

The equipment of the Hecla and 
Fury having ueen completed, th^ sailed 
down the river on tne 8th oi May, 
1824, and arrived ui the Whale Fish 
Islands on the 2()th of June, where 
they anchored, and remained till the 
following month. On entering Baf- 
fin’s Bay, our adventurers unfortunately 
encountered more than usual difficulties 
in penetrating to the westward, owing 
to the severity of the season, and the 
extraordinary density of the ice, from 
which they weic unable to release 
themselves till the Qll* <^1* September. 
By (lint of great exertion they entered 
Lancaster Sound, and eventually Prince 
liege nt\s Inlet, pursuant to their offi- 
cial instructions. But so much time 
having been lost in Baffin’s Bay, it 
was found impossible to accomplish 
any object that season. The Expedi- 
tion therefore deteriiiiued, about the 
latter end of September, on wintering 
in Port Bowcii, a harbour which was 
discovered in the first voyage under- 
taken by Captain Parry. Arrange- 
ments were here made fur the amuse- 
ment and regular exercise of the men, 
which certainly redound much to the 
credit of the gallant commander ; but 
as these arrangements so closely re- 
sembled those before adopted. Captain 
l*arry has very properly dispensed with' 
the usual diary of them. A detail of 
what took place, during the solitary 
sojourn in these dreary latitudes, would 
be a mere repetition of what has 
already been before the public : 

“ To thoBO who read, as well as to those 
who describe (observes Captain Parry), the 
account of a winter passed in these regions 
can no longer be expected to afford the in- 
terest of novelty it once possessed; more 
especially in a station already delineated 
with tolerable geographical precision on our 
maps, and thus, as it were, brought near to 
our fire-sides at home. Jndejicndciitly, in- 
deed, of this circumstance, it is hard to 


conceive any one thing more like HBoflier 
than two winters passed in the higher laSi- 
tucles of the Polar Regions, except when 
variety happens to be afforded by tnterenurse 
with some other branch of < the whole fis*- 
mily of man.’ Winter after winter, nature 
here assumes an aspect so much alike, that 
cursory observation can scarcely detect a 
single feature of variety. The winter of 
more temperate climates, and even in some 
of no slight severity, is occasionally diversi * 
fied by a thaw, which at onco gives variety 
and comparative cheerfulness to the pnipect* 
But here, when onco the earth is covered, 
all is dreary monotonous whiteness— not 
merely for days or weeks, but for more than 
half a year together. Whichever way the 
eye is turned, it meets a picture calculated 
to impress upon the mind an idea of inani- 
mate stillness, of that motionless torpor 
with which our feelings have nothing con- 
genial, of anything, in short, but life. In 
the very silence tnere is a deadness with 
which a human spectator appears out of 
keeping. The presence of man seems an 
intrusion on the dreary solitude of this 
wintry deSert, which even its native aiiinmU 
have for a while forsake^.'* Pp. 40, 4 1 . 

The principal novelties were the 
adoption of monthly masquerades, and 
the establishment of schools. In the 
former, both officers and men entered 
with the utmost spirit. 

It is impossible that any idea could have 
proved more happy, or more exactly suited 
to our situation. Admirably-dressed clmrao- 
ters of various descriptions rcodily took their 
parts, and many of these were supported 
with a degree of spirit and genuine humour 
which would not have disgraced a more re- 
fined assembly ; while the latter might not 
have disdained, and would not have been 
disgraced by copying the good order, deco- 
rum, and inoffensive cheerfulness whicli our 
humble masquerades presented. It dues 
especial credit to the dispositions and good 
sense of our men, that, though all the offi- 
cers entered fully into the spirit (f these 
amusements, which took place once a mouth, 
alternately on board eacli ship, no instance 
occurred of any thing that could interfere 
with the regular discipline, or at all weaken 
the respect of the men towards their supe- 
riors. Ours were niasr|ueradcs without li- 
centiousness — carnivals without excess.** 

P. 60. 

The improvements which had been 
introclucecl for warming and ventilat- 
ing the ships were found of essential 
advantage to the health and comfort of 
the crews. 

During the winter’s sojourii, some 
very imporlaut iiiagiteUc and astronu- 
iiiical ubservutions were made. An 
observatory was erected on shore, and 
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the interest excited by the discoveries 
in magnetism (on which our corre- 
spondent Col. Macdonald has frequently 
treated) increased so much as they pro- 
ceeded, that the neighbourhood of the 
Observatory assumed almost the ap- 
pearance of a scattered village, the 
number of detached houses having va- 
rious needles set up in them. 

** The first observations on the variation 
of the magnetic needle, on our arrival at 
Port Bowen, discovered to us the interesting 
fisct of an increase iii that phenomenon, 
eince our former visit in 1810, amounting 
to about nine degrees, namely, from one 
hundred and fourteen to one hundred and 
twenty-three degrees. By employing deli- 
cately suspended instead of supported needles, 
we also found a diurnal variation to an 
Cniount, and havmg a r^ularity of which 
we had before no idea. The maximum va- 
riation westerly was observed to occur be- 
tween the hours of ten, a. m., and one p.m.; 
and the minimum between eight p. m., and 
two A. M. ; the quantity being seldom less 
than to 2% and sometimes amounting 
to five, six, and even to seven degrees." 
P. 59. * 

Of the facility with which sound 
travels through a cold atmosphere, the 
following is a remarkable proof : 

Lieutenant Foster having occasion to 
•end a mao from the Observatory to tlie op- 
posite shore of the harbour, a measured 
distance of 66*96 feet, or about one statute 
mile and two tenths, in order to fix a meri- 
dian mark, had placed a second person half- 
way between, to repeat his directions ; but 
he found on trial that this precaution was 
unnecessary, os he could without difficulty 
keep up a conversation with the man at the 
distant station. The thermometer was at 
this time 18°, the barometer 30.14 inches, 
and the weather nearly calm, and quite clear 
and serene." P. 56. 

Captain Parry gives some very inte- 
resting notices of that wonderful phe- 
nomenon-^the Aurora Borealis. 

** About midnight, on the 97th of Ja- 
nuary, this phenomenon broke out in a single 
compact mass of brilliant yellow light, situ- 
ated about a S. £. bearing, and appearing 
only a short distance above the land. Tliis 
mass of light, notwithstanding its general 
continuity, sometimes ap^ieared to be evi- 
dently composed of numerous pencils of 
rays, compressed, as it were, laterally into 
one, its limits both to the right and left 
being well dtifined and nearly vertical. The 
light, though very bright at all tiroes, 
varied almost constantly in intensity, and 
this had the appearance (not an uncommon 
one in the Aurora) of being produced by 
ene volume of light overlaying another, just 


as we see the darknesr end density of smoke 
increased by cloud fol ling over cloud. While 
Lieutenants Sherer and Ross, and myself, 
were admiring the extreme beauty of tliie 
phenomenon from the Observatory, we all 
simultaneously uttered an exclamation of 
surprise at seeing a bright ray of the Aurora 
shoot suddenly downward from the general 
mass of light, and between us aud the land, 
which was there distant only three thousand 
yards. Had I witnessed this phenomenon 
by myself, I should have been disposed to 
receive with ca^ition the evidence even of 
roy own senses, as to this last fact ; but tlie 
appearance conveying precisely the same 
idea to three individuals at once, all intently 
engaged in looking towords the spot, 1 have 
no doubt that the ray of light actually 
passed within that distance of us. 

** About one o'clock on the morning of 
the 93rd February, the Aurora again ap- 
peared over the hills in a South direction, 
presenting a brilliant moss of light, very 
similar to that just described. The rolling 
motion of the light laterally was here also 
very striking, as well as the increase of its 
intensity thus occasioned. The light occu- 
pied horizuntally about a point of the com- 
pass, and extended in height scarcely a de- 
gree above the land, which seemed, how- 
ever, to conceal from us a part of tlie pho- 
nomcnoD. It was always evident enough 
that the most attenuated light of the Au- 
rora, sensibly dimmed the stars, like a thin 
veil drawn over them. We frequently listen- 
ed for any sound proceeding from this phe- 
nomenon, hut never heard any." Pp. 61-63. 

Mr. Hcarnc, who discovered the 
Copper Mine River, and travelled 
pretty nearly the same route which 
Captain Lyon has undertaken, parti- 
cularly describes these northern lights, 
when varying their position and co- 
lours, as making a rustling and crack- 
ling noise, not unlike that produced 
from the waving of a large flag in a 
fresh gale of wind*' Now it appears 
truly singular that Captain Parry and 
his Lieutenants could not hear the 
least sound, though a bright ray of 
the Aurora shot between them and the 
land, which was there distant only 
three thousand yards !" Can these 
conflicting vStatements be reconciled on 
philosophical princi|)les ? for we do not 
doubt the veracity of either party. 

In the mouth of June the ice began 
to dissolve, and on the 20th of July 
the two ships were lowed out of har- 
bour. They made for the western coast 
of Prince Regent's Inlet ; but met 
with repeated obstructions from the 
ice. No opening of the ice was per- 
ceptible towards the westeru land, nor 
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was there any appearance of the smallest 
channel to the southward along the 
eastern shore. A sea, however, appear- 
ed to the South, and the Commander 
determined to make for it without 
delay. 

Tlie signal to that effect was imme* 
diately made ; but while the sails were setr 
ting, the ice, which had at first been about 
three-quarters of a mile distant from us, was 
observed to l>e closing the shore. The 
ships were cast with all expedition, in hopes 
of gaining the broader channel before the 
ice had time to shut us up. So rapid, 
hoivever, was the latter in this its sudden 
inovement, that we had but just got the 
ships' heads the right way, when the ice 
came bodily in upon us, being doubtless set 
in motion by a very sudden freshening of 
the wind almost to a gale in the course of a 
few minutes. The ships were now almost 
instantly beset, and in such a manner as to 
be literally, helpless and unmanageable. In 
such cases, it must be confessed that the ex- 
ertions made by heaving at hawsers or other- 
wise, are of little more service than in the 
occupation they furnish to the men's minds 
under circumstances of difficulty ; for when 
the ice is fairly acting against the ship, ten 
times the strength and ingenuity could in 
reality avail nothing. 

“ The sails were, however, kept set, and 
as the body of icc was setting to the south- 
ward withal, we went with it some little 
distance in that direction. The I'lecla, after 
thus driving, and now and then forcing her 
way through the ice, in all about three 
quarters of a mile, quite close to the shore, 
at length struck the ground forcibly several 
times in the space of a hundred yards, and 
being then hrouglit up by it, remained im- 
movable, the depth of water under her keel 
abaft being sixteen feet, or about a foot less 
than she drew. The Fury continuing to 
drive was now irresistibly carried post us, 
and we escaped, only by a few feet, the da- 
mage invariably occasioned by ships coming 
in contact under such circumstances. She 
had, however, scarcely post us a hundred 
yards, when it was evident, by the ice press- 
ing her in, as well as along the shore, that 
she must soon be stopped like the Hecla ; 
and having gone about two hundred yards 
further, she was observed to receive a severe 
pressure from a large floe-piece forcing her 
directly against a grounded mass of ice upon 
the beacli. After setting to the southward 
for an hour or two longer, the ice became 
stotionary, no open water being anywhere 
visible from the mast-head, and the pressure 
on the ships remaining undiminished during 
the day. Just as 1 had ascertained the 
utter impossibility of moving the Hecla a 
single foot, and that she must lay quite 
ground fore and aft as soon as the tide fell, 

I received a note from Captain Heppner, 


informing me that the Fury had hawi to 
severely ‘ nipped* and strained os to leak a 

f ood deal, apparently about four inches an 
our ; and that she was still heavily pressed 
both upon the ground and against the large 
mass of ice within her j that the rudder was 
at present very awkwardly situated; and that 
one boat bad been much damaged. As the 
tide fell, the Fury's stern which was aground 
was lifted several feet, and the Hecla, at low 
water, having swerved five feet forward and 
two abaft, we presented altogether iu> very 
pleasing or comfortable spectacle." Pp. 
107 — 109 . * 

After struggling in vain with tre- 
mendous masses of ice and severe gales, 
to bring the Fury into some secure 
harbour for the purpose of repairing 
her, the gallant Commander aiicT crew, 
after taking out all her stores, were re- 
luctanily compelled to abandon her, as 
she was declared to be unfit for sea. 
In this arduous struggle, the officers 
and men,’* says Captain Parry, “ were 
literally so harassed and fatigued as to 
be scarcely capable of farther exertion 
without some rest ; and on one or two 
occasions I noticed more than a single 
instance of stupor, amounting to a 
certain degree of failure of intellect, 
rendering the individual so affected 
quite unable at first to comprehend the 
meaning of an order, though still as 
willing as ever to obey it.’* — ^I'hc Ilecia 
being thus left alone, it was thought 
imprudent to proceed farther, wlieii 
the advanced period of the season and 
the uncertain navigation were consider- 
ed. Captain Parry was therefore com- 
pelled “ under all the circumstances of 
the case, to return to England, in com- 
pliance with the plain tenor of his in- 
structions.” 

Thus unfortunately terminated this 
undertaking, of which such sanguine 
expectations had been formed and we 
must now wait with patience the result 
of the two overland Expeditions. 

Disappointed as we have been at the 
result of the last unfortunate Expedi- 
tion, and firmly believing with Captain 
Parry that a Polar Sea communicates 
v/iih Bhering’s Straits, we cannot but 
deeply regret that he did not pursue 
that route which proved so propitious 
on the first voyage. We were confi- 
dent that a passage through Repulse 
Bay, or Prince Regeut's Inlet, never 
could be effected, — not that we alto- 
gether disbelieve the existence of a 
passw from either of those parts to 
the Polar Sea, but because it is a well- 
known fact, from the experience of all 
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former navi^tors, tihat the rivers, bays, 
and inlets, in high northern latitudes, 
are never free hrom ice. It has ohfeni 
been found more difficult to navigate 
even the southern parts of Hudson’s 
Bay,, than the high latitudes of Spitz- 
bergen, simply on account of the 
former being more insulated than the 
latter, and because in an open ex- 
ansc of sea the ice is more liable to be 
roken and scattered about. 

When the Admiralty determined on 
the second Expedition, by the route of 
Repulse Bay, it was doubtless under 
the presumption that this part being 
more south than Melville Island, 
would be less exposed to cold, and on 
that account less impediment from ice 
would arise. The same motives pro- 
bably induced the last unsuccessful at- 
tempt through Prince Regent's Inlet. 
Bat to us it appears unaccountable that 
the Expedition did not at once pro- 
ceed in exactly the same route in which 
it was so signally successful on its first 
voyage. A slignt inspection of a mo- 
dern chart of North America, or even 
of the sketch in p. 234, will clearly 
shew, that when the ships were at 
Melville Island, they had reached the 
longitude of the Copper Mine River, 
where the sea was discovered by Hearne 
in 1771> about 3 degrees to the South. 
The distance is about 180 miles. Now 
Captain Parry would be able to extend 
his view to the South about 20 leagues, 
and Captain Franklin as many to the 
North; thus leaving only 20 leagues 
unseen by either party. Ought we 
not then to presume that the space as 
yet unseen by mortal eye, was a conti- 
nuation of the Polar basin, and that if 
land intervened, it would, in all proba- 
bility, merely consist of a few scattered 
islands.— On nearly as high a parallel 
of latitude as Hearne’s River, in long. 
135^, Mackensie likewise discovered 
th^ sea; and, from the information 
communicated by the Indian natives, 
that sea was a continuation of the great 
Polar basin, which he was told was 
often entirely * free from ice. From 
Icy Cape, in long. l6o^, and in nearly 
•the same parall^ of latitude as the 
mouths of the Mackensie and Hearne 
rivers, the Polar Sea has also been seen. 
With these facts before us, may we 
not reasonably presume that the great 
Rojar Sea, which Captain Parry evi- 
'iwtly' entered, e;i:tends from thelongi- 
jwSb of Copper Mine River, within 
the latitudes of 70** aud 8U", to Icy 


Cape? But the present overland Ex- 
pedition may, in some degree, elucU 
date this important question. 

We deeply regret that Captain Parry 
was not instructed to proceed without 
delay to the longitude of Copper Mine 
River, where he might have wintered 
in the vicinity of Melville Island, as 
before, and then directed his course to 
the westward along the Polar Sea. 
The distance from hence to Icy Cape, 
presuming on the probability of an 
open sea, would not be greater than 
from Lancaster Sound to Cape Fare- 
well, in the South of Greenland, or 
about one-third of the usual voyage to 
the West Indies. But by steering to 
the South, along Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
in longitude ()0“, the distance, inde- 
pendently of other formidable obstacles, 
would be necessarily increased. Be- 
sides, in the first voyage, when the 
Polar Sea was found perfectly open, 
this strait on its western side could 
not be approached, owing to the im- 
penetrable barrier of ice, which, as in 
Repulse Bay, seemed to be eternally 
fixed; and in this very last voyage, 
while Barrow’s Strait was observed, by 
the officers who travelled overland 
northward, to be open and free from 
ice, the ships were ice-bound in Re- 
gent’slnlet*. All these circumstances 
prove the impolicy of attempting this 
southern inlet, when the direct western 
course, which had been already par- 
tially navigated, presented itself under 
the most flattering auspices. — From 
an examination of the chart of the 
first voyage (observed a scientific cor- 
respondent, when the last Expedition 
was leaving England), four unexplored 
channels are ouservable, and they are 
formed by the islands named Byani 
Martin, Bathurst, and Cornwallis. 
They are nearly as wide as the Regent’s 
Inlet; and must lead directly into the 
Polar Basin (see the lithographic Chart 
in vol. cx. ii. p. 545). It has been 

* Lieut. Ross (says Capt. Parry), re- 
turning on the 1 5th of July, brought the 
welcome intelligence of the sea being per- 
fectly open and free from ice at the distance 
of twenty-two miles to the ruirihumrd of 
Port Bowen, by which 1 concluded — what, 
indeed, had long before been a 'matter of 
probable conjecture— tAat Barrow's Strait 
was TwtpermanNitlyfrc/mi dttrinf; the winUr ! 
From the tops of the bills above Cape York, 
beyond whlon promontory Lieiit. Russ tra* 
veiled, no appearance of ice could be distin- 
guished !” 
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an opinion long entertained, on good 
grounds, that the sea is open in this 
basin. The projected voyage may 
bring this to a test, and the very re* 
duced degrees of longitude constituting 
tlie difference between any of these 
channels and Bhering's Straits, may 
be run down in a snort time ; and 
probably some practical channel, lead- 
ing from the Polar Basin to Bhering’s 
Straits, may present itself; while the 
exploring of the Hyperborean coast, 
from Cape Turn-again to these Straits, 
may he left to the two enterprising 
characters nominated to that auty of 
fatigue. This is suggested on the sup- 
position that, as formerly, no passage 
ts effected southward through Regents 
Inlet** 

We lament the ill-succcss of this 
Expedition, hecausc C/apt. Franklin’s 
plans may he sadly disarranged, and 
perhaps his objects, in some degree, 
frustrateil. If a fourth voyage be un- 
dertaken, which will, in some mea- 
sure, depend on the discoveries effected 
hy Capt. Franklin, wc are confident 
that no other than the direct western 
course, from 70 to 80 degrees of North 
latitude, can be pursued with the least 
chance of success ; for, strange as it 
may appear at first view, all accounts 
agree in stating that in very high lati> 
ludes there is less ice. When Barentz’ 
ship was frozen near Nova Zembla, in 
he suddenly heard the ice broken 
with a tremendous noise by an impe- 
tuous sea from the North, which was 
a full proof that it was open. He 
wintered in 78 deg. North lat.; and as 
early in the season as the 13th of June, 
he proceeded to sea in an open boat, 
passed round the northern point of 
Nova Zembla, in lat. 79<b and arrived 
at Kola, in Lapland, on the 2nd of 
Sept. Captain Poole, who sailed on a 
voyage of discoveries to the North in 
1()10, found the weather warm in near 
79° of latitude, and the ice not near so 
thick as he met with in the latitude of 
73°. ,On the contrary, Charlton Island, 
in whi^ Captain J^ames wintered in 
l631, situated in the southern part of 
Hudson’s Bay, and nearly in as low a 
latitude as Cambridge, was so intensely 
cold, that the ship appeared like one 
mass of ice, the snow being frozen on 
every part of her decks, sides, and rig- 
ging. Even on the 28lh of July, in 
steering towards the South of Hudson’s 
Bay, " the voyagers were so fast in- 
closed in the ice, that notwithstanding 


the ship had all her sails set, and it 
blew a strong breeze, she was immov- 
able, and as firmly fixed as if she had 
been in a dry rock.” Captain Parry 
likewise found the weather milder, 
vegetation more abundant, and the sea 
more open on the North of Melville 
Island, than in Bowen’s Harbour, or 
Repulse Bay, though the latter is situ- 
ated near 10 degrees to the South. 
Thus it is evident that there is more 
probability of ice being formed in bays 
and rivers during the winter, which 
cannot be readily broken up in the 
summer months, than in the open seas 
nearer the Pole, where the vehemence 
of the winds or the waves would be 
always likely to disperse it. The im- 
portant question then is, not whether 
there is a North-west passage (of which 
little doubt exists), but where it is the 
freest from ice ? and our dex*icled opi- 
nion is, about North lat. 75^. 

From the ill success of this third 
hortherhExpedition, and the very little 
that has been effected in the way of 
discovery, it may be naturally inferred 
that the volume before us contains but 
a small portion of novel or interesting 
matter ; this, in truth, is really the case ; 
but the gallant Commander appears to 
possess as much tact in literature and the 
art of book making, as in naval tactics. 
That out of nothing, nothing could 
be produced ( ex nihilo nihil Jit), was 
an axiom of the ancients; but Captain 
Parry has shewn that out of nothing 
he could produce a goodly quarto at 
2/. 10s. a copy ; thus finding profit for 
Mr. Murray, if he could not find the 
North West Passage ! The truth is, 
the whole of the readable matter might 
easily be compressed into a 12mo vo- 
lume ; for the series of meteorological 
and other tables, which occupy the 
greater portion of the work, can be of 
no more interest to the public than a 
regular list of the prices of stocks for 
the last century. Captain Parry has, 
however, introduced some fine and 
elegant writing; his observations are 
replete with just and philosophical 
reasoning ; and throughout the whole 
narrativ^e displays the man of science, 
the scholar, and the gentleman. In 
his next voyage we earnestly hope he 
will have more important matter to 
lay before the public, and that hif fii« 
ture geographical discoveries, as well 
as his literarv talents, may continue to 
excite the acfmiration, and entitle him 
to the gratitude of the civilized world. 
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Pfp^ion ^ODol jfrchiieeturef and oiher 

sid^ecis connected toith Naval Scienee. 

Conducted hy Wjlliam Morgan and Au- 

gustin Creuzey Naval ArehitecUf' Sfc* 

No, II, 8vOf p, US to 2S4. 

THIS lasciculus' contains some very 
valuable papers, but they are studies. 
These we shall pass over, and refer to 
other Essays, intelligible to general 
readers. 

One is on the dry-rot. It seems, 
that it has been often confounded with 
the natural decomposition of timber. 
Our Authors consider it to be caused 
by fungus, propagated by seed. We 
are happy to find that the pretended 
decay of his Majesty’s ships from dry- 
rot is unfounded. 

Another relates to the presumed su- 
perior construction of many foreign 
ships. Here our Authors shall speak 
for themselves. 

“ The only cause of the superiority of 
many of the foreign ships to the English, 
is, that men of the first scientific attain- 
incDts in other nations have devoted their 
labours to the investigation of the principles 
of Naval Architecture ; while, in this coun- 
try! till lately, this important science has 

been in a great degree neglected To 

make scientific calculations appear of less 
value in the design of ships, it is frequently 
urged, that the slightest alterations will 
produce the greatest effects ; — and even, 
that ships built from the same drawings 

have often very different qualities As to 

the difference existing between ships built 
from the same drawing, it may certainly and 
easily be shown to proceed from known 
causes, difference in the quantity or specific 
gravity of the materials, length of time in 
building, by which the timber is differently 
seasoned, stowage, trim, roasting, &c. ; and 
it may be decidedly asserted, that two ships 
can be built If required, that shall vary so 
little, as to produce no practical effect what- 
ever The only improvement by which 

imprpvement may be justly expected to be 
made in the forms of vessels, is the same as 
in all other sciences, a combination of ex- 
perimental and scientific knowledge.” Pp. 
909-tli. 

One important improvement o^ht 
also to be noticed. It is this. The 
openings between the timbers of the 
fra'me of the Falcon yacht, are filled in 
with oak,.^d caulked to three inches 
from the Outside, and then filled in 
with cast iron, fixed with Roman, 
cement, which makes it a solid mass 
impervious to water. The advantages 
of filling the openings in this manner, 
ait, preventbg the openings being 


filled with dirt and bulge water, which 
produce an unpleasant and unhealthy 
vapour, giving stowage to the hold, 
giving security to the bottom, more 
generally diffusing the ballast, and, hy 
lowering the centre of gravity of the 
ballast, increasing the stability. P. 2 1 7 - 

It appears, that in consequence of 
merchant- ships during war being 
obliged to sail under convoy, the velo- 
city of the whole fleet was regulated 
by that of the worst sailor, and im- 
provement in the construction of trad- 
ing vessels was therefore retarded. Pp. 
221 , 222 . 

The following prognostick deserves 
especial notice : 

It is probable, that in the event of an- 
other war, stcam-hoats will be in very gene- 
ral use, both as privateers and men of war ; 
in whicli cose, the only means of safety to a 
ship must be in the resources she jxisscsscs ; 
for convoy can he but of small service in the 
protection of a large fleet from the attacks 
of steam-boats. This will probably make a 
considerable change in the nature of the 
transmission of our commerce, and it will 
become necessary for the merchant-ship to 
he an armed vessel ; in wluch case the addi- 
tional crew aud additional velocity will be 
necessary both for resistance and flight; 
for though the former alternative would be 
the only resource in calm weather, yet in a 
sea, a good sea-boat might easily escape.” 

We warmly recommend this useful 
work to the Professors, Tutors, Gra- 
duates, and Undergraduates of our 
Dock -yards. 

50, An Account oj Emanuel Swedenborg, 
^c. 8vo, pp, 50. 

CASTLES in the air are not, in 
our opinion, real Castles ; but our au- 
thor thinks that they are. For he says 
that, the prophecies bfScript lire leading 
to a glorious state of the Church on 
earth (p. 4), the present .nge is the 
pro&flfi/e commencement of its aera (1), 
and Swedenborg the man deputed by 
the Almighty to make it known. In 
order that the publick at large may be 
thoroughly acquainted with this new 
discovery, the account concludes with 
a sale catalogue of Swedenborg’s tracts, 
translated into English. The subject 
is a solemn religious one ; and, there- 
fore, according to our sense of duty, 
we shall only add 

Attamm ex cunctis supra, reUquisque no- 
tandum, 

Omne quod exit in Hum. 
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51. ji Irirf Sketch of the Hutary and pre- 
sent Situation qf the Valdensea, in P2e- 

mouty commonly called Vandois* By 

Hugh Dyke Acland, Esq, 8vo, pp, 52. 

THE High Priests of ancient Ju- 
dsea, and the High Priests of Ronie^ 
have always followed the same line of 
conduct^ that of persecuting and ex- 
tirpating Ithose whodiHered from them 
in religious opinions : and we solemnly 
believe that the latter would serve our 
Saviour himself in the same manner, 
if he came a^ain upon earth, and was 
not a Catholick, and did not put the 
Pope in his own place. 

It is sufficient, nowever, for the pre- 
sent pur{>ose, to state that the Val- 
denses or Vaudois (a body of people 
now confined by an oppressive law to 
a small tract of mountain country, be- 
tween the valley of the Po on the 
South, and the valley of Fenestrelle or 
Clusone on the North,) have retained 
the pure Apostolic form of Christian- 
ity, from its very first promulgation. 
Il^ow this happened is unknown, but 
the fact is historically established. Of 
course, it was not to be endured that 
the trade of arson, which thrived by 
burning down truth aind reason, 
should be subject to extinction from 
protestant water-ensines ; and various 
savage and diabolical acts were perpe- 
trated, to extirpate these unfortunate 
Christians. At one time these atro- 
cities would have succeeded, had not 
Cromwell threatened the Duke of 
Savoy, with a landing in his dominion 
of 30,000 Roundheads (see p. 17)- 
Again, however, the persecution was 
renewed ; and they had only one gleam 
of prosperity during the short reign of 
Napoleon. 

Upon the reinstatement of the an- 
cient Sovereigns in the year 1814, 
they were anew oppressed, and the 
only political cause which we can as- 
sign for this cruelty is, that a Protestant 
and a Buonapartist are, upon the con- 
tinent, ^nonymous terms. The depo- 
sition of Napoleon was an act of neces- 
sary safety, but as it was not to have 
been effected by such powers as now 
oppress the Vaudois, we think that 
toleration of Protestants ought to have 
been insisted upon by the English, 
whose soldiers and sailors acted the 
principal part in this deposition, whose 
negociators were at least entitled to 
demand terms, which required no sa- 
crifice upon the part of the restored 

Gent. Mao. September, 1826. 


Kings. Th^ might and vtipnld hkve 
‘ successfully insisted upon toleritjoii of 
these oppressed persons. But the op- 
portunity was lost, and appeals are 
here made to the nation to relieve 
with pecuniary aid the unfortunate 
Vaudois, under their pressing ne- 
cessities. They are persons of pure 
virtue and warm piety, and their cha- 
rity includes even those very Roman 
Catholics, who, in the folly of their 
long exploded absurdities, insult the 
reason of the age, by assuming a right 
to persecute wiser peofde than them- 
selves. However, every evil has its 
good, and we may see from the treat- 
ment of the poor Vaudois, what abo- 
^tninable use is made of temporal power 
by these bigots, and learn how neces- 
sary it is to restrain them. The feel- 
ing appeal to our countrymen will not, 
we trust, be without effect. 

Why not petition Government for 
toleration of Protestants, in the ener- 
getic form of the Slave trade emanci- 
pation ? 



82. The Life and Correspondence of Mqjor 

Cartwright. Edited by his Niece, F. D. 

Cartwright. 2 vob, 8t>o. 

WIE shall begin our remarks on this 
work with well-known facts, as data. 

It was the opinion of Tacitus, that 
there could not exist a Government 
composed of three several 'orders, a 
Sovereign, Aristocracy, and Commons, 
without one or the other immediately 
devoiiringtheremainingclasses. Hume 
and Paley (to set aside others of infe- 
rior note,) have agreed, that the only 
mode by which such a Government 
has been enabled to exist in perma- 
nency, is the influence of the Crown, 
which has been called Corruption, 
Now ** Corruption (says Gibbon, 
vol. iii. p. 372, c. 21, ed. 8vo.) is the 
most infallible symptom of constitu- 
tional liberty.” The tendency, how- 
ever, of Parliamentary Reform, is to 
throw a paramount leaven of demo- 
cracy into the Constitution; and the 
same author says, under « democra- 
tical government, the citizens exercise 
the powers of sovereignty, and those 
powers will be^ first abused, and after- 
wards lost if they are committed to an 
unwieldy multitude.*' Id. i. p. 41. 
""We have quoted Gibbon, because 
we would show that our objections to 
the bubble (as we think it) of Parlia- 
mentary Reform are not matters of 
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private opmlbn^ih it Ib mostly 

ooosiilerMy that Parliamentary Reform' 
is only a stepping stone to democracy* 
ivhich exalts faction over law, and 
thus creates anarchy ; of which again 
the indispensable suppression intro- 
duces military despotism. Now, in 
our judgment, the influence, which is 
cbUm corruption, is the only, at least 
the best mode of enabling tne power 
of the Crown to be in equipoise with 
that of the People. 

We refer our readers to Paley upon 
this sulnect, and conclude with him, 

that if men most likely to know and 
promote the public interest are return- 
ed to Parliament, it signifies little who 
returns themi and that the present 
state of representation, though at first 
view absurd, has the effect of placing 
such men in the House, who, under 
the proposed Parliamentary Reform, 
would give way to demagogues and 
factionists, who would make the gene- 
ral good subservient to their own am- 
bition*.” 

“ Patriotism,” says Johnson, ** is 
the last refuge of Scoundrels,” and we 
believe, that very many of our violent 
political declalmers are the greatest 
rogues out of prison which the nation 
contains ; but not even a gang of 
banditti can subsist, without men of 
higher character as leaders. If politics 
or religion be converted into trades, as 
they certainly are, it does not follow 
that some good men, from mere wrong- 
headedness or love of distinction, may 
not take up one or more of the said 
factions, and yet merit no worse cha- 
racter than that of enthusiasts. 

Such a man we think was Major 
Cartwright. The tendency of his mind 
was heroism, fostered by that admirable 
service the Navy ; and in his char^c- 
^r as a ix)litician in chief, he stands 
like an Admiral on the quarter-deck, 
far aloof from a rabble crew. Add to 
this, that he possessed the manners of 
a gentleman, but which disserved him 
as an oracle, for it mado him more re- 
spectable than popular. Gentleman^- 
ship was a thing, with which very few 
indeed of his followess coqld tympa- 
thize, because the majority were utterly 
A ignorant of it. , 

Having said thus much of the poli- 
tios of the Major, we shall touch po 

^ It is known, that the Members of the 
French National Convention were, in flie 
main, popular country Attornies without 
■ property. 


more upon that bead.^ We shall con- 
fine ourselves to certain points. 

The Major was the son of a Notting- 
hamshire gentleman, who abolished 
the practice of giving vails to servants; 
and the brother of a poet and mathe^ 
matician, who invented the power- 
loom ! The Major was born in 1740. 
At the age of five years he was sent to a 
grammar-school at Newark, and after- 
wards to Heath academy in Yorkshire; 
and in 1758 he became a midshipman on 
board the Essex frigate. He was pre- 
sent at the taking of Cherbourgh, and 
then obtained the first and only plun- 
der which ever came to his share, viz. 
a large melon from a gentleman’s 
garden. In 1759 he joined the Mag. 
nanime under Lord Howe, who Jec- 
tured him for not having gone to court 
whilst in town (i. 11). In the same 
year he was an actor in the famous 
battle between Hawke and Conflans 
(13). Connected with this action, we 
find in p. 16*, the following curious 
anecdote : 

Captain Patrick Baird, a gentleman 
who had been educated among the JesuitSj 
had a finger shot off, and when Sir Edward 
Hawke tent round to all the Captains of the 
fleet to enquire how they had fared after 
the action, Captain Baird sent t)ie following 
brief message, * my compliments to the Ad- 
miral, and tell him 1 have only lost a tobacco^ 
stopper* Being examined as an evidence 
on a Court Martial, respecting the practica- 
bility of throwing succours into Gibraltar, 
he was asked if he should have thought it 
his duty at all hazards to follow his instruc- 
tions ? * If an Admiral (said he) were 

ordered to throw succours into hell, in my 
opinion he ought to attempt it; and tho 
Old Defiance should be at his service to 
lead the van*.’* 

To return to the Major. While 
under the command of Lord Howe, he 
leapt fearlessly from the deck of a 74 
gun-ship to save the life of a brother 
officer, and it is remarkable that he 
was the means at various times of res- 
cuing four different persons from a 
watery grave. 

In 1768 he was raised to the rank 
of Lieutenant, and in 1766 made first 
of the Guernsey, on the Newfound- 
land station. In 1708 he discovered 
a lake (since called Lieutenant’s lake) 
which proved to be the source of the 
river Exploits. 

After various useful services, his 
mind not long after seems topsy-turvied 
with politics, and we find him in the 
Militia, saying that^ 
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•* He bed eerrled • greet point wiib ^ 
gird to the colours of the regimente The 
cap of liberty is to be displayed on the 
bannersp as well as to grace our buttons.** 
P. 55. 

Now the only constitutional symbol 
which can or ought to accompany mi- 
litary political decorations is the crown. 
The Army is not a deliberative body ; 
English soldiers are to be entirely pas- 
sive; and to annex to their insignia 
symbols which excite ideas directly 
opposite CO their duty, is contrary to 
the good of the service, and the sup- 
port of discipline. 

There are many who do not like 
mediocrity in poetry ; and so chilling 
and unpleasant is it to read tame verses, 
that it may be assimilated to sitting in 
a room without a fire during a hard 
frost. The Major had very proper 
ideas on the subject. He says, 

** Although I am myself no critic in 
poetry, I find that none but what the critics 
allow to be excellent, gives me any consi- 
derable pleasure. Philosophical reading and 
the habit of thinking rather closely disqua- 
lifies one from enjoying ordinary or only 
tolerable poetry. When in pursuit of 
thought, one cannot bear the disappoint- 
ment of meeting with only musical words ; 
and in the pursuit of additional knowledge, 
it is mortifying to find that only sung which 
has been said a thousand times before. But 
true genuine poetic fire will always gratify 
the reader, however philosophical, by the 
bold and brilliant points of light in which 
the subject is placed.** P. 56. 

This is excellent. There was an- 
other thing which he disliked (though 
one of economy) : 

The abominable stupidity and waste of 
time in tea-drinking visits is enough to give 
one a surfeit of town life.** P. 58. 

Strong excitement was indispensable 
to the Major’s intellectual constitu- 
tion. It would have made him a hero 
in the Navy, and crushed the enemies 
of his country. All that he did when 
he commenced politician has been 
hacknied in new8|Miper8, and we shall 
not revive it. 

It is far beyond our limits to follow 
him through his arithmetical progres- 
sion in politics, from pop-guns to pistols, 
from pistols to musquets, from mus- 
quets to blunderbusses, from blunder- 
busses to cannons, from cannons to 
mortars, and so forth, till it reached 
that enormous Turkish piece of ord- 
nance where a man can creep in at 
the touch-hole^ viz. Parliamentury i?e- 


form and CTntveriaf* 
did the indefatigable Major aitand nri^ 
nutes and hours, uighu and days, 
months and years, with his match in 
his hand, loading, ramming, and firing; 
but the ball it was charg^ with was 
only a tremendous soap-bubble. It 
glittered in the sun-shine with all the 
colours of the rainbow; but it was 
mere vapour, and in the language of 
Mr. Fox (quoted p. 133) was *' a Uiing 
to talk of, but not to be carried into 
execution.*’ 

We return with gladness to his ex- 
cellent private life. In 1780, while in 
the Nottingham Militia, we find that 
he married Anne-Catherine Dashwood, 
eldest daughter of Samuel Dashwood, 
esq. of Well Vale in .Lincolnshire, 
and such was the goodness of his natu- 
ral disposition, that the union was 
long and always harmonious. In the 
year 1781, with his habitual nobleness 
of mind, he dissuaded his father from 
giving him a preference in his will, 
managed upon his father's decease the 
family affairs, and after infinite trouble 
settled every thing satisfactorily. He 
was also a scientim; farmer, had taste 
and judgment in laying out grounds, 
was versed in naval and civil architec- 
ture, and well understood his profes- 
sional science of a military man. It 
is to be added too, that no man was 
more zealous for the defence of his 
country against invasion, and no man 
more abhorred the treasonable attempts 
of Despard and others. 

Neitner did his political prejurflces 
influence his opinions as to the charac- 
ter of others. Men, who would feel 
themselves highly insulted at being as- 
similated to Major Cartwright, might 
learn 2 t good lesson from his upright’^ 
ness. l%ere were trials about his bro- 
ther’s patents, and 

** Major Cartwright always acknowledged 
in terms most hoooarable to Lord Eldon, 
the patience which his Lordship exhibited 
on tills occasion, and the pains which be 
took to make himself complete master of 
the merits of the case.** P. 359. 

Bustling scenes on political topics, 
form the events in the last stages of 
the Major’s life ; and in these we take 
no interest, for we think that they 
spoiled a capital officer, and most 
estimable man. Let the Radicals glory. 
He was the Socrates of their party; 
and the Alcibiades of it, a certain ta- 
lented Baronet, spoke nd more than 
truth, when he said that he possessed. 
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‘*< £▼•17 ftqolsiU Ibr My Une of dptiiio* 
tloiii. ^ powerful underBtaaduie i uncon* 
(^uen^le enernei 1 firmnesi of purpoM, 
which would flineh from no danger $ wd 
theie united to a mildness^ an amicability* 
a gentlenese* which won over every heart.** 
ii. 

fair Editress has sot up this 
'work judiciously and tastemlly. 

6a. Irish Antiquarian Researches* By Sir 

William Betham* F,S,A. Ulster King of 

Arms of Ireland* dTc. dfc. Part L pp. 

848 . Plates, 

IT is well known* that Ireland 
possessed a very early knowledge of 
Christianity* and Sir William Betham 
ingeniously conjectures* that it was si- 
multaneous with the introduction of 
that faith into Britain (p. 13), it being 
clear that the Irish were believers be- 
fore the mission of Palladius in 431. 
Indeed, Bede declares (p. lb) that the 
British and Irish Churches held com- 
munion with each other ; and states 
such facts as to render the truth of St. 
Patrick’s mission almost impossible 
(see p. 88). That there ever did exist 
a Patrick at all* is doubted by Sir Wil- 
liam ; but here we think that he goes 
too far. There certainly is a ground 
for every tradition ; and after carefully 
examining the evidence collected by 
Archbishop Usher (Brit.Eccles. Antiq. 
Cap. xvii. p. 425 seq. ed. fol.)* we are 
inclined to think that there was a 
Patrick, but of far subsequent date to 
that assigned to him* to whom* by le- 
gendary licentiousness* the honour of 
converting Ireland was ascribed ; and 
that the said Patrick was some exem- 
plary and popular Confessor. The in- 
stance of King Arthur may convince us 
how common* in our early mras* was 
hyperbolical exaggeration. 

Sir William is led into these discus- 
sions* by the very curious remains 
which he has exhibited and illustrated. 

The ancient Irish had* it seems* a 
custom of preserving their texts of the 
gospel ana Psalms in vciy curious and 
ornamented cases. The descriptions 
. and plates of these cases* and or their 
contents, where they exist* form the 
pegs and nails upon which the letter- 
press is hung. 

The first case is called Dimma's box* 
Dimma being an eminent scribe. In 
our opinion* the text of the Gospels 
^ which it cratained* is far older than 
the case. 'The illuminations in the 
former very much resemble those of 


the Anglo-Saxons; but the Gothic in- 
scription* as Sir William (p. 49 ) calls 
the Lombardic characters on the rim* 
is composed of letters precisely of the 
same form as that of the inscription at 
Great Bookham Church* Surrey* of 
the date of 1341* and engraved in the 
Archaeologia* vol. xiii. pi. xxv. 

The CrDonel Caah is also of far 
later date to the Psalter* which it en- 
closed ; for the top of it (see PI. vii.) 
shows reeded columns and Gothic 
arches. It is thus described : 

The Caah is a brass box* nine inches 
and a half long* eight broad* and two thick. 
Plate vii is an exact representation (exc^t 
as to size) of the top* which consists of a 
plate of silver* richly gilt and chased, ri- 
vetted to one of brass. It is divided into 
three compartments or rather arches* sup- 
ported and separated by clustered columns, 
in the centre is a sitting figure of St. Co- 
lumba,u'z 7 /i his hair Jlowingover his shoulders, 
holding up his right hand* of which the 
third and fourth fingers are folded down. 
In his left he has a book. The arms of tlie 
chair on which he sits are curiously carved 
with eagles' heads." P. 112. 

The appropriation of this figure* 
with the hair flowing over the shoulders, 
to St. Columba* is very questionable. 
Our readers will recollect the Tonsure. 
In the Bcnedicliori attitude of one 
hand* and of the other holding a book* 
as well as in the flowing hair* the 
figure assimilates the Monarchal Slate 
Habit of the Eighth Century, engraved 
Iw Strutt (Dresses* pi. viii.)* and as the 
Cfaah contained a Psalter* we ascribe 
this figure to King David; and the Bi- 
shop on the side compartment* to Co- 
lumba. 

To proceed with the description : 

** In the right com'partment is a figure 
of a Bishop in his pontificals, with his 
mitre* holding up his right hand* having 
tlie third and fourth fingers folded [i. e. the 
attitude of giving the hetiedtctim], and grasp- 
ing a crozier with his left hand. In the 
third compartment is a representation of 
the passion with a glory round the head* 
and* as is usually represented* the two 
Marys [Qu. Mary and Johnf], one on each 
side of the cross; over the arms of the 
cross are engraved two birds* apparently 
doves." P. 118 . 

We shall describe the remaining 
parts from the plate. One ornament 
18 an Angel throwing up a censer; an- 
other a Priest holding a chalice. Other 
ornaments were wyverns* with human 
faces* &c. from the figures in Ezekiel. 
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But the most curious appendage was 
the following: 

Affixed to the right side of the box^ at 
the top) is a silver ceiiser> suspended to a 
curious flexible chain." 

Now this censer we apprehend, 
from its utter dissimilarity to the usual 
form of tliuribula, and its exact assimi- 
lation to a hawk's hill, to have been a 
hell, one of that portable kind which 
Giraldus Cambrensi^ says was part of 
a Saint's chattels, and of which the 
reader may sec an ample account in 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ii. 595. 

We shall not proceed further in the 
description, because the thing is not so 
to be understood. The Psalter, which 
the case contained. Sir William thinks, 
upon very fair evidence, to have been 
written by Columba himself. Pp. 1 19, 
ISO. 

The last case described is the Mee- 
shac. The cover is full of episcopal 
and saint- like figures. Sir William 
says : 

<< On discovering the date of anno do- 
mini ccccciii. I could scarcely credit the ac- 
curacy of my vision, especially as I had been 
taught to believe, dating by the Christian 
acra had not been used at so early a period 
in this country. After an accurate investi- 
gation, I feel perfectly satisfied the date is 
genuine." P. 213. 

As this date, if genuine, would be 
the earliest instance known of dating 
from the Incarnation, we have given it 
a full investigation, and pronounce it 
to be intended for 1503. (See Encycl. 
of Antiq. i. 4S().) The letters of the 
date are a^ do and 

even admitting that K13I (the termi- 
nating syllable of Domini), not GD 
(Mille) was intended, it avails nothing. 
In the Art dc verifier les dates, quota- 
tions are given without end, to show 
that it W3is quite customary to abridge 
dates. Maittaire notes that the first 
printed edition of Martial, in 4to. is 
dated mlxxi. for mcccclxxi. So 
too with other printed books, and in- 
stances very common. We shall select 
one where the thousand is omitted, as 
supposed in the case before us. In 
the l^gister of the Parliament of Paris, 
fol. i. recto, the privilege granted bj 
Charles V. to the scholars or the Uni- 
versity, bears the date of 366, which 
means 1366. 

Sir William has added some very in- 
teresting genealogical disquisitions con- 
cerning the O'Donels, Geraldines, &c. 


We cannot forbear giving his excelibnt 
remarks concerning Irish history t 

** The best Irish History is but a meigra 
detail of events, chiefly military, gathered 
from Chronicles and preceding Historians, 
in which errors, mistranslations, and ab- 
surdities are recapitulated and perpetuated, 
leaving the mines and quarries of truth, the 
original records of the country, and the in- 
teresting remains which demonstrate the 
accuracy orj falsehood of legendary history, 
almost entirely unexplored. Military events 
are the misfortunes of a country ; although 
they may produce more immediate, and ge- 
nerally more decisive effects on the fote of 
a nation, than the gradual and peaceable 
march of commerce and the arts ; yet, to 
posterity, statistics are much more useful 
and important, as they exhibit the effects 
of goqd or bad government, and the energies 
and enterprise of the people." P. 4. 

Sir William then proceeds to show, 
from the Records, that Assizes, Courts 
Baron, and other English practices, 
were introduced into Ireland, together 
with the settlement of the English (p. 
5). True ; but he forgets that this 
was only within the English pale, for 
those without remained 111 their native 
barbarism, under their respective chief- 
tains. All that Historians and Philo- 
sophers have regretted, is, that the 
Conquerors and the conquered were 
not amalgamated. All that was done 
was welding pblished steel upon rusty 
iron, not forging the latter anew. 

It is a singular fact, however, that 
the tenure by barony constituted the 
only title to a seat in the House of 
Peers, so lute as 1366, and that the 
summons to Parliament, or creation by 
patent, w'cre utterly unknown, “ be- 
cause it was not then the law or cus- 
tom of Ireland to summon any one to 
Parliament, but those who neld by 
baronial service.” P." 7. 

Upon this fact, we have to make 
some remarks. The feudal militia was 
certainly the cheapest possible form of 
maintaining a military force ; and the 
substitute oT pecuniary payments, then 
called scutages, and mercenary troops, 
could scaredy have been practicable in 
Ireland, where money was not to be 
raised, and recruits could only be 
found among enemies. Inducements 
to settlers must always be made fa- 
vourable ; and no doubt can exist, but 
that colonization, conquests, and garri- 
sons, were the modes practised by our 
ancestors in regard botn to Wales Snd 
Ireland, and that they acted in their 
settlements purely upon military prin- 
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dplett^in ihort, that in proportion at 
the Irish rebelled, they inundated 
' them with more settlers. 

The investigation of the Antiquities 
of Ireland, by its remains (at which 
Sir William Betham hints), may be 
attended with most valuable results to 
Archsology and Philosophy. We sin- 
cerely hope that the design may be 
praseculeci. What are denominated 
Celtic Antiquities, or rather Manners 
and Customs, may there be found; 
for primitive sUtes of society can only 
be discovered in countries where the 
Roman arms did not penetrate. We 
hope Sir William will not confine 
himself to Ecclesiastical remains, how- 
ever curious, but give us dbtinct pecu- 
liarities. ^ 

There is also another desideratum, 
viz. a good genealogical history (a 
Dugdale's Baronage if we may so call 
it,) of the Native Princes and Chief- 
tains of Ireland. Lodge’s Peerage is 
meagre. 

Nevertheless, we shall be glad to 
see whatever Sir William Betham 
thinks proper to give us in continua- 
tion, because we shall be sure to find 
matters both curious and interesting, 
and works well executed. 


64 . General Directions for Collecting and 
Preserving Mxoiie Insectsmond Crustacea : 
designed for the Use qf Residents in Fo- 
reign Countries, Travellers, and Gentle- 
men going Abroad, With illustrative 
Plates, By George Samouelle, A, L, S. 
Author ff the “ Entxnmlogist's Useful 
Compendium,* Longman and Co, 

IN consequence of the very general 
attention that is now given to the inte- 
resting study of Entomology, an ex- 
tensive demand has been created for 
specimens of the. different genera and 
species of insects, British as well as 
foreign ; the latter, indeed, have be- 
come an object of Commerce, and col- 
lectors are now employed in all parts 
of the world, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the European market, particu- 
larly England, with these obiects of 
rational curiosity. It is to be lament- 
ed, however, that the capturing of 
many of the most beautiful but often 
fragile insects, equally with the proper 
preservationofthem, has been, hitherto, 
out very ill understood*; it will be 
highly gratifying, therefore, to the 
amateur, as well as the dealer in in- 
sects, to learn, that the present useful 
little manual contains ampTe directions 


for taking the various kinds of insects 
to be found in foreign countries, a 
description (with a plate) of the appa- 
ratus necessary for this service, and 
three other plates, containing examples 
of the classes and orders. 

As a specimen of the manner in 
which this work is executed, we take 
the following extracts, the first show- 
ing very forcibly the boundless field of 
discovery that may yet be traversed by 
the Entomologist : 

Anniilose animals (says the author) are 
universally spread through the various re- 
gions of the habitable globe ; and, like the 
animals of the higher orders of creation, 
are geographically distributed, but are con- 
fined to certain limits ; and, from the im- 
mense number of species, the annulosa ap- 
pear to be still more local. Indeed, the 
shortness of their life, the nature of their 
food, and its abundance, generally preclud- 
ing the necessity of migration, we have, 
comparatively, but a very slight knowledge 
of these animals, by far the most numerous 
of all Nature’s productions ; England alone 
furnishing our cabinets with upwards of ten 
thousand species, and every year’s research 
adding to the number. And, if so extensive 
a list can be formed of an island so far 
north, and so small as England, what have 
we not to look for from our friends on the 
continent of Europe, — the traveller in the 
untrodden wilds of Africa|— the extensive 
woods of America, — and the vast territories 
and islands of Asia and New Holland ?’* 

** The entomological specimens received 
from America have been chiefly contributed 
by gentlemen who have resided but a short 
time in the country, and whose excursions 
in search of insects were, probably, but few 
and limited; we cannot, therefore, expect 
yet to possess any thing like a knowledge of 
American Entomology ; yet we have enough 
to give a stimulus to further researches, 
and to a£Ford us abundant evidence of the 
treasures to be found in those countries of 
the New World not yet visited by the Ento- 
mologist.” 

Of ** spiders*^ we have a very inte- 
resting account, which may be perused 
by our fair and sensitive readers, with- 
out a single thrill of sentimental horror: 

** Spiders are the animals that compose 
this order ; they live principally on insects, 
but in South America, and within the 
tropics, where they grow to an immense 
size, they have been known to seize hum- 
ming and other small birds while sitting on. 
their nest ; and there is no doubt but that 
the poison which is convmd through their 
strong and powerful mandibles acts as dffec- 
tually, and as rapidly, on those small birds^ 
as that of the European species does on the 
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common fly ; it !■» however* doubtful i^ether 
It be injurious to man i it is so* probably* 
in a very slight degree ; but this can only 
apply to the larger species* which* from 
tneir formidable appearance* are not likely 
to be handled more than necessity requires. 
Unfortunately* from the general disgust 
with which spiders are regarded* naturalists 
have been presented with but few specimens 
for their observation ; consequently but 
little is known of them ; some extremely 
interesting and singular species have* how- 
ever* occasionally found their way to Eu- 
rope, evidently collected without design* as 
they are promiscuously and but seldom seen 
in collections of insects. Spiders abound 
in hot climates* and will be found in houses, 
windows, gardens* outhouses* woods* heaths* 
forests* the blossoms of flowers, the crevices 
of rocks, and on walls, pales, trunks of 
trees, &c. Many Inhabit waters, walking 
on the surfice, and diving on the approach 
of danger: these perambulate also, with 
facility, the aquatic plants beneath; and 
those that inhabit still waters walk on their 
webs, previously attached to various sub- 
stances. Many species* from the want of 
nipples* arc incapable of making silk ; these, 
therefore, are under the necessity of taking 
their prey by surprise* either by jumping 
or darting suddenly upon such insects that 
may alight near them* or secreting them- 
selves in such situations as will insure them 
food. Many of the species are extremely 
brilliant, and are os remarkable for the sin- 
gularity of theifi forms ; they are* however* 
very difficult to ^preserve, for no method 
has yet been discovered eflectually to secure 
their colours ; it is, therefore, best to put 
them all in spirits, which will, at least* 
preserve a certain portion of their charac- 
ters.” 

Some very interesting observations 
are given on the order “ Coleopterae,” 
with which we shall conclude our 
notice of this useful and pleasing work. 

CoLEOPTERA, OT Beetles^ are easily dis- 
tinguished, by having, for the most part, 
two wings covered by two elytra or wing- 
cases, meeting by a straight suture down 
the back : are furnished with two antennse, 
two mandibles, two maxillae, and either four 
or six palpi : by the modification of these 
parts the characters of the genera are deter- 
mined. Beetles are extremely numerous* 
rad are found in almost every situation* as 
in sandy places* on the sea shore* and the 
muddy banks of ponds rad rivers* running 
about in the sun ; others will be seen in the 
above places* but secreted under stones* 
fragments of rocks, chalk* &c. seeking their 
food early in the morning or late in the 
evening. The aquatic species may be taken 
in ponds* ditches* rivers, and running 
streams ; and some few will be found buried 
in the sand or secreted amongst the pebbles 


of shallow brooks. method of taking 
the water beetles Is by the aquatio net* 
which should be attached to a sttong stick* . 
rad plunrad among weeds* rushet* &o.* «nd» * 
when wtUidnwn* it should be carefully exe- 
mined: as most of these animals are ex- 
tremely ective* aud soon secrete themselves 
amongst the weeds taken up in the net* and 
thus easily escape notice, asides the above 
haunts* in fine* clear* rad calm weather, 
numbers will be seen sporting on the surfiuse 
of the water* others noatiog or swimming 
beneath it; considerable dexterity* there- 
fore* is requisite in capturing them.« Aqua- 
tic ihsects are frequently as local as the land 
animals ; no opportunity should* therefore* 
be lost in taking them whenever they are 
observed. Again* it is not uncommon for 
these insects to leave the waters in the 
evening* and fly to a considerable distance : 
therei are also stated times for the appear^ 
ance of all insects in their perfect state ; 
their lives are brief* and they* after the 
lapse of a short time* will be supplanted by 
other species ; thus* a small district of only 
a few miles in circumference* will afford 
ample employment to an active collector 
for some years. Most of the insects of 
which we have been speaking are carnivorous* 
and feed on others* either in the perfect or 
larva state ; it will* therefore* be advisable 
to put them* when collected* at once into 
spirits* by which they will be effectually 

E revented from destroying their companions. 

lead animals, dried bones* decayed vegetable 
substances* and the dung of animals* more 
especially that of cattle* afford food to somo 
hundreds of species* which will be found 
feeding on the suifece or buried beneath it. 
They also form subterraneous excavations* 
sometimes to a considerable depth* in order 
to deposit eggs in a place of security. With 
respect to the caman-feeders, they ap|iear 
of rare occurrence in tropical countries; 
species* it is true* have been brought from 
the East Indies ; but their Isbours are* in a 
great measure* superseded by the multiplicity 
of ants* of a gigantic size, which abound in 
all hot climates. Traps* or wide-mouthed 
bottles baited with flesn* end placed out of 
the reach of ants* should be suspended by 
prepared cords* or insulated by water ; and 
the scent of the meat will soon attract such 
insects as feed upon it : the bottles should 
be frequently examined* and there is no 
doubt that tne collector will be soon repaid 
for his trouble. 

** Some of the largest known coleopterous 
insects reside in decomposed vegetable sub- 
stances ; as tan-beds* the decayed roots of 
trees* and the refose of gardens. Boleti* 
fungi* dry rotten trees* and detached bark* 
must never be passed over by the collector; 
insects may frequently be detected, at seve- 
ral inches from the surface* iu rotten trees* 
rad may be procured by means of the digger ; 
this is 1^0 w method of obtaining the ca- 
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^ tt^ faiif<iiNb IbiMti ttiitt be mo 
mined eM oue^ ei^ttdly tn tbe evtting 
vtk tbe motniiig^ u it is common 
fbr the ii3ght-fl;fliig ipeciee to crswl up 
these pleoes for tbe purpose of drying their 
wings or seeking their metes : they will else 
occasloaelly he found, epperentlv asleep, 
during the der, whilst numbers will be seen 
sporUng in the noontide sun, alighting at 
intervau to feed on certain juices that may 
exude from the trunks of trees. The moss 
also at the foot of trees affords shelter, 
during the winter or rainy season, to many 
insects ; which may be obtained by collect* 
ing the moss, and shaking it, over a cloth 
or a sheet of white paper | others secrete 
themselves, at this period, a few inches be- 
neath the surface of the earth near the 
trunks of trees. Beetles that inhabit the 
foliage of trees or shrubs may be obtained 
by holding the folding net, or placing a 
sheet beneath the branches, beating them 
with a long stick ; by which means tlie in- 
sects are disturl^, fall into the net or 
cloth, and are easily captured: this mode 
of collecting is most successfully pursued 
early in the morning, or before a shower of 
rain, os, during the heat of the day the in- 
sects are, for the most part, on the wing, 
occasionally alighting on the blossoms of 
trees and shrubs, and particularly on flowers 
of the umbellate kind. There ai'e many 
species of this order that may be taken 
crawling in pathways, road-sides, and hedge- 
rows, luso on the stalks of grass and plants 
of a low growth : others will be seen flying 
in the evening^ in clouds, around the sum- 
mits of tbe highest trees ; while many may 
be detected by the light which they emit. 
The roots of grass on banks with a southern 
aspect generally abound with small beetles 
and other insects. It will be well to remark 
in this place, that sudden inundations and 
the overflowing of rivers will furnish the 
collector with some thousands of insects, 
and that he will have but little trouble in 
collecting them. 

** The method of obtaining insects from 
floods is, to watch the retiring of the waters, 
and wherever a narrow channel is produced, 
to gather all the small pieces of wood, 
floating grass, or other substances, which 


will be fonnd to be literally covered with 
insects. At this time, also, the rejecta- 
menta left on the banks of rivers may be 
examined, and a portion should be collected : 
these abound with the smaller insects, and 
should be put into a bog on the spot, and 
the mouth of it tied close to prevent the 
escape of the insects. As soon as an oppor- 
tunity occurs the bag should be plui^ed 
Into boiling water, which will, at once, 
destroy the lives of the insects thus secured : 

, it should then be emptied, the contents 
‘jqpread on a dodi, or by other means ex- 
l^ecd to the sun, or otherwise thoroughly 


itUdf Imd then packed either in .boxes or 
bottles with camphor, uptU we have leisure 
to sfdeot apd secure the specimens thus 
obtained* If the rejeotamenta and insects 
be well dried, they may thus, with safety, 
be conveyed to Kurope : we may also ob- 
serve, that in packing the insects collected 
and preserved in this way (a method that 
might be employed for all the insects of 
this order), layers of cotton, moss, or 
tobacco, previously well dried, should be 
introduced, to prevent, in the first instance, 
injury from moisture ; and a portion of 
camphoi should be used, to keep off the 
minute mites, &c. that would otherwise 
destroy them; they should also be jmcked 
close, so that any sudden shake may nut 
injure them, by breaking off their legs, an- 
tennae, &c. Chip boxes will answer well 
for this purpose.** 

We cannot dismiss this work, with- 
out strongly recommending it to the 
attention ot every EntomoloKist, parti- 
cularly to such as have friends residing 
abroad, who, if they were furnished 
with a copy of this perspicuous ma- 
nual, migtit readily transmit to Eng- 
land at a very trifling cost (insects be- 
ing admittea^rfe q/‘ duty) the most 
beautiful, as well as rare specimens of 
these pleasing objects of Natural His- 
tory, and greatly enrich the cabinets 
of Collectors ; for we quite agree with 
the author in his observation, that 
** some of the choicest collections in 
this countiy have received their most 
rare and novel specimens from such 
well-timed and pleasing donations.” 

■ ♦ - ■■■ 

55. Ttie Every-Day Book: or Everlasting 
Calendar of' popular jimuserrient. Sports, 
Pastimes i Ceremonies, Mmners, Customs, 
and Events incident to each of the Three 
Hundred and Sixty-five Days in past and 
present Time, forming a complete History 
of the Year, Mmths, and Seasons, and a 
Perpetual Key to the jdlmanack, t^c, dTc. 
By William Hone. FoL I, with 170 
Engravings. 8vo, coL 1 720. 

WE are told that this is a very en- 
lightened age; we are certain that it is 
a veiy odd one; and that it is time, 
full time, for the friends of reason, 
even of humble sense, to lift up their 
voices aloud. The Newspapers alone 
show the truth of these assertions-— 
though no prudent man will make 
goods for which he cannot find cus- 
tomers, yet a visionary theory, called 
political economy, is recommending 
ruin by over-production — though the 
object of lleligioh is to make men 
wiser and better, yet we find Ultra- 
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religionists corrupting the teW Titqls 
of society by becoming wicked tbeipi» 
selves, and insinuisting that Chris- 
tianity holds morals in light estima- 
tion — » 

— ipso scelerii molimine Tervus 

Creditur em puts — 

Because elderly ladies amuse them- 
selves with reading, we hear of com- 
missions of lunacy sued out against 
them by their own children. What 
are the causes of all these odd things ? 
The Press is eternally teeming with 
visionary innovations and impracticable 
improvements. With regard to the 
serious vanities to which we have 
alluded, we think that very low taste, 
and indeed folly, has been introduced 
into religion, and speculation into bu- 
siness. Eminence by knowledge is 
not to be acquired without enormous 
labour ; but enthusiasm and hypocrisy 
are easily assumed; and quacks who 
wish to distinguish and benefit them- 
selves, and gain their object by popu- 
larity, have started up in religion. As 
to business, the rage for making for- 
tunes rapidly has filled that witn ad- 
venturers, projectors, and gamblers. 
What mischief may thus result to so- 
ciety, the times have already begun to 
show ; and in our judgment, a Hu- 
mane Society to re-animate common 
sense is now indi^ensable. 

Differing, as of course we do, upon 
political subjects from Mr. Hone, we 
join with him in hoping that much 
good is to be apprehended from sea- 
sonable exposures of folly. The su- 
perstitious vanities of the Romish 
Church, and the wonderful influence 
by which it turned our ancestors into 
fools or children, make at all times a 
very interesting subject of discussion, 
and now, for evident reasons, a well- 
timed one. On one side we repeat 
that we have ultra-religious quacks, 
spoiling Protestantism by incorpo- 
rating with it the injurious notion of 
faith without works, and even of con- 
tempt for morals; and on the other, 
we have Catholics trying to persuade 
us to give up the national bulwarks of 
wisdom and liberty to their exploded 
and enslaving absurdities. But, odd as 
4t may seem, we are satisfied that the 
Protestant cause cannot possibly be 
better served than it has been by Mr. 
Hone ; for his book being issued id a 
ve^ cheap form, and the matter 
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ample nTtlmiim nf nirimii Aipip (hn 
admit* no (Other); the teadet»'aiii.«»e 
to he very numeroos, end the 
consequence proportionate. Thousands 
will not read sentaons or serious bdokS; 
but books lika these attract even those 
who maybe obliged to spell as they go 
on, from inability to read. To show 
that it is both a curious and useful 
book, we shall give some extracts. 

What nonsense was doled out to the 
people, under the holy name of Reli- 
gion, the following fantastic stuff will 
show : 

** Amid the multiplicity of representations 
by Roman Catholic writers concerning an- 
gels, are these hy Father Lewis Hennques, 
* that the streets of Paradise are adorned 
with tapestry, and all the histories of the 
world are engraven on the walls 1}y excellent 
sculptors ; that the angels have no particu- 
lar houses, but go from one quarter to ano- 
ther for diversity ; that they put on women's 
habits, and appear to the saints in the dress 
of ladies with curls and locks, with waist- 
coats and fSurdingales, and the richest Uneni*." 

This occupation of the angels agrees 
with the occupations that Henrioues 
assigns to the saints; who, according 
to him, are to enjoy with other plea- 
sures the recreation of bathing. There 
shall be pleasant baths for that pur- 
pose ; tbfcy shall swim like fishes, and 
sing as melodious as nightingales; the 
men and women shall delight them- 
selves with masouerades, feasts, and 
ballets ; women snail sing more plea- 
santly than men, that the delight may 
be greater; and women shall rise again 
with very long hair, and shall appear 
with ribands and laces, as they do upon 
earth.” — Father Henriques was a Je- 
suit, and communicates this informa- 
tion in a book, entitled *‘The Busi- 
ness of the Saints in Heaven,” pub- 
lished by the written authprity of Fa- 
ther Prado, the provincial of the order 
of Jesuits at Castile, dated at Sala- 
manca, April 28th, 1631. (Col. 1352.) 

No prudent Protestant mother would 
suffer such silliness to be even read in 
the nursery, lest she should teach her 
children to despise the Bible. 

In column 873, is described an old 
British trackway from the Metropolis, 
coeval with the Roman roads, if not 
older. It is called Haghush-lane (from 
Ha^ or HaWf the berry), in Islington 
parish; and though wholly disused, 
and in many parts destroyed, it was 
the oldest North road or ancient bridle- 
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way fQ anil {ftm London and the 
Northeifi porta^of the kingdom. It 
Ml ifitg *100 old Soman road, now. 
atraight aa an amw^ and still called 
OU Siieet. Mr. Hone gives the fol- 
kming account of its course. 

Supposing the reader to proceed from 
the old man's mud cottage in a Northerly 
direotioni 'he will 6nd that the widest pan m 
Hagbnsh-lane reaches from that spot to the 
road, now cutting from Holloway. Cross- 
ing immediately over the road, he comes 
again into the lane, which he will there find 
so narrow, as only to admit convenient pas-^ 
sage to a man on horseback. This was the 
general width of the road throughout, and 
the usual width of all the English roads 
made in ancient times. They did not travel 
in carriages, or carry their goods in carts, as 
we do, but rode on horseback, and conveyed 
their wares or merchandize in pack saddles 
or packages, on horses* backs. They like- 
wise conveyed their money in the same way. 
In an objection laiaed in die reign of Eliza- 
* beth to a clause in the Hue and Ciy Bill, 
then passing through Parliament, it was 
urged regarding some travellers who had 
been robbed in open day within the hun- 
dred of Beynteth, co. Berka, that they were 
clothiera, and yet travailed not withe the 
great trope of clothiera ; they also carried 
their mou^openlye in wallets upon their 
saddles. The customary width of their 

roads was. either four feet or eigb| feet. 

. This, the ancient North road, comes into 
the present North Road in Upper Hollo- 
way, at the foot of Highgate HiU, and went 
In that direction to Hornsey. From the 
mud-cottage towards London, it proceeded 
between Aradise House, the residence of 
Mr. Gwig the engraver, and the Adam and 
Eve public house in tlie Holloway Back- 
voad, and by circuitous windings approached 
Jjondon, at the distance of a few feet on the 
Eastern side of the City Arms public house 
in the City Road, and continued towards 
Old-street, St. Luke’s." Col. 876. 

A further considerable merit of this 
work is Its account of various modern 
customs and sj^rts ; inter alia^ of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, wiih full details of 
its present and ancient amusements. 
There is, however, no end to the cu- 
rious things. We shall extract one 
more; though being from Mr. D’ls- 
raoli's Curiosities of Literature, it may 
iiot be latent. 

lUed in a NkilihelL Pater Hiiet, 
the eaiabratad Bishop of Ammwas, long 
doubled dm stoiy or an eminent wrltiog- 
master comprised the Iliad in a nut- 
•hetl, trifliag half an hour in exa- 

iMw «Sgiy«ster, he thought it possible, 
'ine dby It^iipaiiy at the muphin's, Urlth 


a piece of pmr and a commop pen, he de- 
monstrated that m piece of vellum about ten 
Inchea in length, and eight m width, pliant 
and firm, can be folded up and enclosed in 
the shell of a large walnut ; that in breadth 
it can contain one line of thirty venes, per- 
fectly written with a etrow-quill, and in 
length two hundred and fifty lines ; that one 
side will then contain 7600 verses, and that 
therefore the piece of vellum will bold the 
whole 15,000 verses of the Iliad." Col. 
1086, 1087. 

56. Arciiieolooia. Fbl, XXL Pari L 
(Concluded from p. 143.) 

XX 1 1 . Two Papers relating to the 
Interview between Henry the Eighth of 
England^ and Francis the First, of 
France, Communicated by John Ca- 
ley, esq. F.R. and A.S. &c. 

From these papers it appears that no 
hesitation was made in cutting postern 
gates through castles, though only 
wanted for temporary purposes (p.lBQ), 
and that gentlemen in the service of 
noblemen were distinguished by their 
clothing being of si/h, those of yeomen 
being confined to c/oM. pp. 186, I 87 . 

XXII. Remarks on the Seals affix^ 
ed to a Letter from the Barons of En^» 
land to Pope Boniface the Eighth in 
the year 1301, respecting the Sove- 
reignty of Scotland. By Nicholas 
Harris Nicblas, esq. F.S.A. 

From this paper it appears that 

** It was customary when an Earldom de- 
scended to an •individual, either to abandon 
his own arms for tliose of the family from 
which ha derived the dignity, or that he 
should place them iu some way in conjunc- 
tion with his own. From this usage it may 
fiurly be conjectured, that the subsequent 
system of quartering the arms of each fa- 
mily, which was represented by any particu- 
lar person, has arisen*" P. 188. 

Mr. Nicolas wonders that John de 
Hastings should bear the fleur de lis 
of France and lions of England, when 
no alliance is recorded, (p. 204.) 
We have heard that there was a de- 
scent in the Hastings family from the 
blood royal of England, but we can- 
not point out where or how. 

In 1310 appears to have begun the 
custom of summoning Peers to Parlia- 
ment who were successively of the 
aaipe Christian name, by the postfix of 
fiiyt, second, third, fire, as with the 
Kings. We think, however, that we 
have seen, though not in summonses 
to Parliament, the additions of primiu, 
secundns, fire. 
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Antique inta^^ot were used as coun- 
ter seals by the oaronsr Pp. 222 . 

XXIV. Two Rolls contmniw .an 
JnveMojy of Effects^ formerly belong- 
ing to Str John Fasiofe^ Thomas 
A^oi, Esq. F.ll.S. Treasurer. 

Tilie first paper shows the enormous 
quantity of plate belonging to men of 
rank. We find that, besides some ^Id 
plate. Sir John Fastolfe hfid not less 
than 13,400 ounces of silver. P. 234. 

Among the articles, is 

“ Item, i RoBte Iren, with vii staves and I 
foldyng stele of stiver, weing IxxiiJ unc.** 

Mr. Amyot says : 

It is not easy to guess at the construc- 
tion of the roasting or toasting iron here 
mentioned.” P. 840. 

We beg to observe, that there is 
still ill use at Inns, an iron frame of 
the shape of a large hall lantern, which 
turns upon a stand; and has several 
faces. It has also projecting uprights, 
besides the columns, which form the 
frame. The machine is moved to the 
kitchen fire, a round of bread is put, 
as in a slit, between the uprights and 
columns, and by turning the engine 
round, a succession of toast, ready for 
buttering, is speedily procured. Stale 
is an old word for handle^ and in the 
West of England is applied to the 
staves of shovels, rakes, &c. The 
folding stele we therefore interpret by 
folding handle, such as is still append- 
ed to pocket lanterns. The process of 
toasting bread is also called roasting it, 
in the same country. 

In the ('hapel we find two items of 
ships. We have had occasion before 
to notice, that a ship was a common 
form fur the pieces of plate which 
were destined to receive alms *. 

We have no explanation of 

Item, j Founteyne all gilt, with j co- 
lumbyne floure lo the bottom, weiyug xxiij 
unces.” P. 246. 

Kitchen boilers are still called Foun- 
tains in some countries. Perhaps this 
** Founteyne'’ was a vessel for holding 
warm water. 

In p. 249, 

Item, j Paxbrede, weiying ... uneei.” 

This is explained by the box or case 
for the consecrated water [read teq/kr], 
roperly, as Mr. Douce observes, pix- 
read. P. 249. 

We are inclined to think that here 
is an error in the transcript for pax- 

* Ellis’s liQtten on Engl. Hi^. 1. 871. 


horded a thing well known, add ofied 
of silver (see Encycl. of Aatiqilitiba) ; 
whereas the word pix-bread is. utmrlj. 
unknown to us. 

We have further unexplained, 

« Item, j Layer, wetyng xxUiJ unoes.” 

Layer is, in o(d dictionaries, an 
oyster-bed, and oister^trays were cer- 
tainly articles of ancient lurtiiture (see 
Enc. of Antiq. i. 299 , from Gage’s' 
Hengrave) ; but this definition cannoi 
mean the silver vessel before us. The 
roils are only transcripts, and the origi- 
nal word was probably Lagen, a vessel 
from the Latin Lagena, of which see 
Ducange. 

Under the words a peson of gold, 
it fayleth v balls,” we have 

** Peson Fr. An instrument in the form 
of a staff, with halls or crockets, used for 
weighing before scales were employed for that 
purpose. ’ 

The Peson was the Roman Steel- 
yard. Ducange has Pesarolus, Sta- 
tira, Verticiilum, Ga\\\c^ Peson. Slut. 
Placent. L. 7 . fol. 78* Teiicanlur Ru- 
charii vendere omnes carnes ad poiidus 
fiendiiin per ballanteas, el non per 
Pesarolum, et habeant libras de ferro. 
— Cotgrave has ** Romaine^ a Koinaii 
beam, a Stelleere.” See Crochet^ which 
is defined in the same words, though 
in strictness applying to the hooks of 
the Steelyards. ^ As Scajes are seen on 
the old Egyptian monuments. Steel- 
yards are certainly not anterior ; but a 
rude method is mentioned by John de 
Janua of placing a stick on a fulcrum, 
and applying a weight to one end, and 
the subject to another (see Enc. of 
Antiquit. i. 312), which seems to have 
been the archetype of both Scales and 
Steelyards. 

W e shall now proceed to the second 
inventory. 

In p. 2 b' 8 , we have 

** Item, ij staonding Aun<hrris— Item, i 
Feddefflok.” 

This is defined by a bed stuffed with 
feathers and wool. Sic. We think 
from its connection with Andirons, 
that it is a wrong transcript Ibr Fire- 
fork. 

Caister Castle is said to have been 
built by the ransom of a French pri- 
soner, in the French fashion (sen onr 
Review of Drpery’s Yarmouth, p*. )k 3 ) ; 
and the most curious part of thw soE 
is, its enumeration of thn qnmnft 
apartments in Castles. 

The first room montionoA k An 
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Wardrobe ia the Uppdr-house, which 
contained not cloaths, but pots, dishes, 
caldrons, baskets, bows, arrows, &c. in 
short was a store-room. Pp. 26 1 , 262. 

The second chamber is the room 
heyond the Buttery for Slransers, It 
is only furnished with bed and bedding. 
There are no chairs or drawers. Benches 
or forms, or rather the coverings of 
them, are mentioned, in one or two of 
the chambers.^Chests, though known 
furniture of old bed-rooms, "no where 
occur. 

The subsequent articles show, that 
there was an enormous number of bed- 
rooms in old castellated mansions, and 
that each upper servant of the house- 
hold had his particular hed-xoom (one 
room, and no more), furnished in gene- 
ral with only a bed. For instance, 
we have (3) the great chamber beyond 
the Summer-hall, unidentified $ (4) the 
white chamber next the great cham- 
ber, sometime Nicholas Bokking*s, 
one of the family Attornies ; (5) Stephen 
Scrope’s room, a son in law, which 
contained a running bed for a servant 
(see Encycl. of Antiq. i. 299 ;) (7) Raff- 
man’s chamber ; (8) yeomen’s cham- 
ber for strangers ; (9) the white- 
hanged chamber, unidentified ; (10^ In- 

g lose’s chamber; (11) another white- 
anged chamber; (12) a chamber for 
the two auditors ; (13) the porter’s 
chamber; (14) a chamber opposite, 
unidentified; (15) a chamber over the 
drawbridge [that had a tower over it, 
of course, in this Castle] ; (16) Schip- 
dam’s chamber; (17) inner chamber 
over the gates, this contained, besides 
a bed, a meat-cupboard, because, as 
we presume, the watch or guard was 
not to leave it on any occasion, for 
which reason it had also a joined stool, 
i. e. a close stool; (18) the middle 
chamber; (19) Bocking's chamber; 
(20) the cook’s chamber; (21) Fitz- 
ralPs chamber ; (22) Thomas Fastolfs 
chamber ; (23) a bed in the great 
stable; (24) a bed in the summer 
stable; (25) the gardinare’s chambre; 
(26) ** My Maister his Chambre, and 
the withe draughte withe the stable.” 
P. 268. 

The master appears to have had an- 
nexed to his bed-room a with -draughte 
[i. e, withdra wing-room, or sitting- 
Toom] /jteoished with ** ii lytell bellys” 
for simmoning servants ; a foldmg 
table [t: ope with leaves], and a long 
chayre, am^^ene chayre, and a brass 
chanddiet:^, panging candylstyck of 


laton], besides a private stable for his 
horse. Adjoining to this was (27) a 
chamber and wardrobe [dressing room] 
lately belonging to Sir John’s lady, 
Milicent Fastolf. 

Here we find two pallets or truckle- 
beds for female attendants^see Encycl. 
of Antiq. i. 299), down pillows, small 
basins, ewers, and pots, and ** ij lyttyll 
ewers of blew glasses powdered witlie 
golde.” Glass was then as precious as 
plate, and these were probaoly for per- 
fumes. 

No 28 was Margaret Hodessonne’s 
chamber ; possibly the lady’s maid, 
more probably nurse. She was accom- 
modated with a chair, from which cir- 
cumstance we have deduced the hypo- 
thesis, that she was not young. 

No. 29 was the utmost chamber 
nexte the winter halle;” and 30, the 
White draught chamber for Lewis and 
William Worcester. 

Here we have done with the bed- 
rooms, from which it will plainly ap- 
pear, that they were very numerous in 
ancient Castles; and that those, which 
had neither chairs nor tables, were 
merely bed-rooms for persons who had 
their meals and resorts in the halls and 
public rooms ; and that the other bed- 
rooms, which had the appendages men- 
tioned, were used also as sittinp;’room9. 

We come now to other rooms. The 
first is the Great Hall. It was 
adorned with armour, and had a par- 
lour annexed, called the Toure par- 
loure,” a sitting bench in the window, 
with cushions, and two chairs. The 
walls were decorated with hangings. 

The W'iNTER Hall was^ung with 
arras and iapestry ; had chairs and 
forms, and a fire-place. 

In the Cellar were ** ij pypes of 
rede wyn^.” That red wine” was not 
ort is certain. We think it to have 
een the pale red wine called Piment 
(not claret) mentioned in the Encycl. 
of Antiquities, i. p. 371. 

We find, in p. 275, towels of plain 
work, each 2f yards long ; and wash- 
ing towels, each 10 yards long. 

We see, that there were in the Bake- 
house, a mattress, blanket, and other 
bedding, so that the baker seems to 
have slept there. 

We next have the Kitchekt and 
Larder. 

Many more elucidations might be 
made, but the transcript is so incor- 
rect, that the attempt would be pe* 
rilous. The great benefit of the Paper, 
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which is abl? edited by Mr. Atnyot» 
is, that it snows the disposition of 
apartments in Ciisteliated mansions of 
the I5th century; and the manner in 
which the proprietors and their house- 
hold were accommodated. The for- 
mer, as before hinted, appear to have 
liad sitting-rooms united with their 
bed-rooms; the latter, bed-rooms only. 
I'he lowest order of servants seems to 
have slept in the oBices devoted to 
their avocations, as the grooms in the 
stable, the baker in the bakehouse, 
and so forth, lixeept the Lady’s at- 
tendant, no apartments for females are 
mentioned. Wo carpets appear but in 
the Chapel. 

VVe shall anxiously expect the con- 
cluding purl of the volume. 

67. Waljjole, Poeme Dramatique en ‘hois 

Chants. Par Edouard 'Alletz. Paris. 8vo, 

pp. 119. 

I'HE French drama is rarely adapted 
to Engl is It tastes. There is frequently 
loo much of monologue in the plot; 
und the composition of the verse, by 
its perpetual jingling on the ear, is 
incompatible with the mdjesty of the 
pure drama. The dignity of our own 
language supersedes the necessity of 
rhyme, which the ancient Greeks and 
Homans despised; but the French lan- 
guage, as Rousseau observes, possess- 
ing neither quantity nor accent, it was 
necessary to adopt the cesura in the 
middle of each line, and a riiyme at 
the end. Racine and Corneille carried 
the observance of the cesura and rhyme 
to so high a pitch of refinement, that 
since their days it has been more diffi- 
cult to write a dramatic piece in the 
French language than in any other, at 
least according to the testimony of Vo!- 
taire, whose general knowledge of lan- 
guages is unquestionable. 

With these considerations, as to the 
difficulties to be encountered by our 
author, we took up the piece before 
us ; and making allowance for our Eng- 
lish prepossessions, we must acknow- 
ledge that the perusal has afforded us 
some gratification. The versification 
is harmonious, and the interest of the 
dialogue is well supported. 

To the political sentiments brought 
forward, however, we are decidedly 
opposed. Whether the author wrote 
the piece with the intention of 
reviling Sir Robert Walpole, or for 
the purpme of indirectly attacking 
aome minister of the French cabinet. 


Po^me Dramatique, 963 

we cannot decide ; but we beg to as- 
sure him that Sir Robert was never 
considered by any Englishman as the 
tyrannical and odious monster he 
wishes to pourtray him. As the zea- 
lous supporter of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, in opposition to the Stuarts 
and the treacherous influence of the 
French cabinet, he is entitled to our 
patitude. The times in which he 
lived were portentous, and required 
vigorous measures. In 1705, he was 
nominated one of the council to Prince 
George of Denmark, as Lord High 
Admiral of England ; in I 7 O 8 , he was 
appointed Secretary at War; and in 
the following year Treasurer of the 
Navy. On the accession of Geo. I. 
he was appointed first Commissioner 
of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. When the King went 
abroad in 1723, he was nominated one 
of the Lords .Tustices for the Adminis- 
tration of Government, and sole Secre- 
tary of State. — About this period the 
plot of the drama of Walpole com- 
mences, and concludes with his Jail 
( sn chute) as the author calls it. But 
such ayb// as Walpole experienced wc 
consider an elevation. In 1742 the 
opposition to his administration was so 
powerful, that he could no longer carry 
a majority in the House of Commons, 
and he therefore resigned all his places. 
His Maiesty, however, in considera- 
tion of his long and faithful services, 
granted him a pension of 4000/. and 
created him Earl of Orford — so much 
for his fall ! 

Though we have thus condemned 
the portraiture which our author has 
drawn of the hero of his piece, we 
cannot but acknowledge that his poeti- 
cal talents are much above mediocrity. 
The following soliloquy of George it. 
will serve as a specimen. It contains 
some fine sentiments, clothed in har- 
monious verse. 

La Foret de Windsor, 

George II. 

Ils sont loin : jo suis soul, seul avec ma pens^o. 
Par qui toute ma oour est enfin remploc^. 

[Apercevant queUpies persormes de sa mite. 
Jo defends qu’on me suive ; ec de ces taillis 
frals 

Laissez-moi llbrement goAter Tombre et la 
paix.^ [chosse. 

Je rejoindrai ma cour an rendez-vons de 

Cette pompe vivante et me g5ne et me 
lasse, [si^er, 

Un roi que let tdmome t'empressent d'at- 
Via-a- vis de lui-m^me est presque un dtranger. 
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L'faomme dn ptvpte entiar le miaini comm 
Miitrftra 

Deviant !• plus tsr^soi-xn^me It sS eonnaitrs. 
Tropheumn^ tel qu*il est s’il parvient Itse voir 
Dans son coenr^ le seul oUir et fidMe miroir 1 
^ssit J’eime k cberelier rombre et Is lolitudej 
CAi^meslonndevoirsJefidslsssiote dtude. 
Les sc^es de Is cour, si prompts k ehsogers 
Otent k Is rsison le temp de les Juger. 

Ce mobile foyer de lumieres trop vlves» 
Tsbleau tumuhueux d'images fugitives^ 

De figures pssssnt svee rspiditd, 

Absorbs de Tesprit touts rsctivitd ; 

Mils dsns mon souveoiri loin du mondsi en 
' sUenee, 

Je voiB mieux les objets dont jefuis la presence; 
Etsuspodantlecoursdeleurs flots successifs. 
Sous roeil de ms raison tandis qu'ils sont 
captifii, 

J'attendsy pour les juger, que la clartd divine 
Dans mon cceur attentif descends, et m'illu* 
mine. 

Invisible rayon ! d'ob viens^'tu ? je ne ssis ; 
Pour dclairer le Bien tu brilles : c*est assez. 
O toi qui nous conduis, d toi qui nous con- 
soles, [paroles, 

Vohc qui n'a point de sons, language sans 


Viens done, forme de Dieu, conseillikre des 
Tois, ' 

Conscience ! raison ! vdritd ! lois des lois ! 
Toi qui fsis dans nos coeurs mentir la flat- 
terie, 

Que Numa consultait sous le nom d*£gerie, 
Je t*iuvoque I 


58. Mr. Gbo.Cruikshank, tbe Hogarth 
of the present day, has adopted the title of 
** Phrenological lUusirations'* for a series of 
highly humourous miniature caricatures, 
com[mzed in six plates and thirty sketches. 
The subjects are various, and though each is 
quibbled on by a phrenological title, they have 
little to do with the absurdities of Gall and 
Spurzheim. Indeed, they speak so well for 
themselves, that some incomprehensible 
letter-press which is prefixed, might as well 
have been spared. 

59. The Answer to the “ Declaration of 
the Catholics,** hy a Patriotic Loyalist, 
sarcasticialty exposes the spirit of prevarica- 
tion and falsehood contained in that memo- 
rable document. We recommend this 
pamphlet to general perusal. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Ready for Pubbeation* 

Mr. Sharon Turner's New History of the 
Reign of Henry the Eighth, forming the 
First Part of the Modern History of England. 

A Sermon, preached by Reginald Heber, 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, on we Consecra- 
tion of the Church of Secrole near Benares. 


h. Translation from the German of Clau- 
rcn's beautiful Swiss Tale ** Liesli." 

A New and Improved Edition of the Out- 
lines of Mineralogy and Geology. By W. 
Phillips. 

A Treatise on Cancer. By T. Graham, 
M.D. 


The Old Paths, a Sermon delivered in the 
Parish Church of St. Mi^, Stoke Newing- 
ton. By the Rev. John Teeson, B.A. 

Narrative of an Excursion from Corfu to 
Smyrna, comprising a Tour through part of 
Albania and the North of Greece, with 
some account of the ancient and present 
state of Athens. To which is annexed, a 
Translation of the Erastss of Plato. By T. 
R. JoLLiFFE, Esq. Author of ** Letters 
from Palestine,*’ &c. 

A New Edition of Ellis’s Tour through 
Hawaii or Owhyhee, with additions. 

Mr. Britton’s fifth volume of Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Great Britain, embrac- 
ing a comprehensive review of the subject. 

A New Edition of Gamble’s Sketches in 
Dublin and the North of Ireland. 

Sturm's Contemplations on the Suffer- 
ings of Jesus Christ; to which is jprefized 
a Memoir of the Author. Translated by 
Mr. Johnstone. 

A Complete Index to HowelPs State 
Trials, which are now brought down to the 
pr^Dt time. By a Barrister. 

Tim Cabinet Lawyer ; or. Popular Digest 

libffjUwiofEugtaad; with a Dictionary 
ioi Maxims, Acte of Rwliament, 

«iid 4 flphl Antiqaiiies. 


Preparing for Publication, 

The Second Volume of Mr. Cr a dock’s 
Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, con- 
taining Travels in France, and illustrated 
with origioal and accurate plans of the 
River Gironde, and the Canal at Languedoc. 

The Seventeenth Portion of the Pro- 
gresses of King James will appear in Novem- 
ber, and the conclusion as soon as the Ap- 
pendix to each Volume, with copious In- 
dexes, can be compiled and printed. 

The English Gentleman’s Library Manual, 
or a View of a Library of Standard English 
Literature ; with Notices, Biographical and 
Critical. 

The Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, Sama- 
ritan, and Syriac, unlocked, by a new and 
easy method ; with Biographical Notices of 
celebrated Oriental Scholars, and interesting 
Collections relative to Oriental Literature, 
for the use of Biblical Students. 

Edward the Sixth and his Times, on His- 
toric Study for Youth. 

A History of France, from the earliest 
period. By Mr. HawkeswoiM. 

Lives of the Bishops of Wi^hester, from 
the first Bishop down td the pfesent time. 
By the Rev. BtephriHHtdb CAesAir. 

CelleelioBf towiffo a Paiogiyal Hiilory 
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of tlie CSty »Dd Liberties ef London. By 
the Re?. H. B. Wiliov> VD . F.S.A. 

Illustrations of Omitholo^. ^ Sir 
.William JsRDiNSy Bart.! F.R5. £o F.L.S.» 
M.W.8.> &c. and Pridraux-Joun Selby, 
Eso. F.L.S., M.W.S., &c. 

ERtemal Existence, ^ the learned Au- 
thoress of Cause and Effect,*' intended to 
confute the notions of Berkeley, Hume, 
Reid, jScc. 

A report having been circulated, that the 
fiiilure of Messrs. Horst and Robinson will 
operate to the prejudice of Mr. Alaric 
Watts's Literary Souvenir for 1 827, we are 
requested to state, that there does not exist 
the smallest ground for such an assumption. 
The forthcoming volume will be published 
along with the other annuals. The enmv- 
ings are in the most finished style of art. 
Among the illustrations, is the ** Girl in a 
Florentine Costume of 1550" — An au- 
thentic Portrait of Lord Byron, by Mr. W.E. 
West — A Spanish Lady playing upon a 
Guitar, from an original painting by Mr. 
Newton— A splendid View of Buckfastleigh 
Abbey, from a picture by Turner— A uld 
Robin Gray, from the picture exhibited in 
a late Exhibition, by Farrier — A Landscape, 
by Martin — Goodrich Castle on the Wye, 
W Copley Fielding — The Cantadina, by 
Eastlake, &c. &c. A great accession of 
strength has been Sbtained for the Literary 
department of the work, which has been 
furnished by a host of the must popular 
writers of the day. 

We understand that the forthcoming vo- 
lume of the Forget-Me Not, possesses su- 
perior interest to any of the preceding por- 
tions, containing Ninety prose and poetical 
coinposicions by writers of eminence of both 
sexes, and thirteen engravings in the highest 
style of the art, after original designs. 

Memoirs of the Life, Character, and 
Writings of the Rev. Matthew Henry, the 
well-known author of the Exposition on the 
Bible. By Mr J. B. Williams, of Shrews- 
bury. — 

We scarcely ever remember a period of 
such extraordinary dulness in the literary 
world, as the last few months. If we except 
Captain Parry's Third Voyage, reviewed in 
p. 233, there has scarcely l^n a single 
work of importance published. The shops 
of the London wholesale booksellers re- 
semble so many cemeteries, or catacombs, 
where nothing is to be seen but ** dile upon 
pile " of the hapless remains of defunct and 
unsaleable authors. — This accounts for the 
great number of Journeymen Printers and 
Bookbinders being wholly unemployed. 

Panorama of Madrid. 

The Panorama of Mmeleo in L«icester- 
equBse has given place to one of Madrid, 
the capital of the parent country* It affords 
a correct Idea of the &ding aplendours of 


tibat BDci^ City i ^ {t my 18^1 be 
colled, forj mOmpting a new pelqcca 
has much the appearance of one of oprlU* 
gent*8 Park termees, few modern 
can be desoried. Madrid is only six nilfe 
in cireumferencej and the nemhbouiiaf 
country is one barren heath, enwely defi- 
cient in trees, except on the banks of a small 
river, but bounded bx tome boautifiil blue 
mountains, lie fir4fe»of the houses 
painted of various colours, and omamenied 
with pictorial representations ; and a striking 
difference in the domestic architeotuia f.oin 
that of Mexico, is, that the roofe, instead 
of being flat, are tiled and extremely lofty. 
The spectator misses the buU-fignt that 
heightened the interest of the Panorama of 
Mexico, but the picture is diveraified witli 
numerous lively and well-disposed figures, 
which display great variety of costume. 

Grecian Architecture. 

Col. Rothiers, of Antwerp, who is com- 
missioned to search for antiquities in the 
Archipdago, has been twice to Athens, 
where, by special permission of the Greek 
Provisional Government, he was enabled to 
enter the citadel, which, sluce the beginning 
of the contest, has been inaccessible to 
strangers. He has made all possible draw- 
ings of the architecture of the temples of 
Minerva, Themis, &c. At Rhodes he has 
caused all the monuments of the ancient 
order of St. John of Jerusalem, now called 
Knights of Malta, to be designed by Mf. 
P. J. Witdoek, of Antwerp. Fot these 
three centuries nobody has thought of mak- 
ing drawiogs of the edifices of that ancient 
and heroic order. We passed some hours in 
the Mosque, formerly the church of St. 
John. Mr. Rothiers hopes soon to return, 
and will publish his valuable collection for 
the use of the academies of the kingdom. 
There are 54 folio drawings, to which more 
may, perhaps, be added. The work may 
be considered as a sequel to the History of 
the Knights of Malta, by the Abbd de Ver* 
tot, who never was at Rhodes. 

New School of Medicine and Anatomy. 

A new school for the easier and better 
teaching of anatomy, surgery, and medicine 
in all their various branches, has just been 
founded, and Professors wpointed under the 
superintendanoe of Mr. Laurence and other 
eminent surgeons and physicians. The 
theatre for the lectucea ii belus constructed 
in the neighbourhood of SmiUifieid, and it 
is underst^ that the lectures in every 
branch of medical science will he ready to 
begin their winter couraes early in Octoner* 

Languages in Africa. 

Mr. Shaler, who resided fior tetn jmn at 
Algiers ea consol ibr America, baa* furnished 
some partieularf regarding the langiiafsa of 
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, Afriofty which ta every icholiw and antiqua- 
ry, must he replete with interest. In the 
north of Africa tkere is a tribe denominated 
Kabyles,t or Berebers, whose language, 
called ihe Showiah, has, as frr as has been 
discoTered, no. resemblance to those spoken 
by the other tribes, and which there are 
many reasons to believe is of great antiquity ; 
it is supposed to be^entided with that of 
the Tuarics, who iniBit the interior parts 
of l^ybia to the borders of Egypt. Should 
this position prove correct, and there are 
strong grounds for sustaining it, the Tuarics 
and Kabyles must be considered people of 
the same origin ; that is, the same people 
and. the same language prevail throughout 
the whole northern range of Africa, from 
the Atlantic to Egypt : and this people and 
language show marked peculiarities which 
distinguish them from any other now known; 
their origin, therefore, becomes a very 
carious subject of inquiry. Mr. Shaler's 
opinion (and he supports it by considerations 
not easily to be sh^en) is, that the Showiah 
is a language of greater antiquity than any 
other spoken in northern Africa. It Is re- 
markable, that every trace of the Roman 
language appears to have been eradicated 
by the Saracen conquest ; nor has it been 
di8oovere4 tliat the language in question has 
any analogy to the Persic or the Arabic, 
and of course it must have been formed 
before the introduction of those tongues 
into Africa ; and there appears to be nothing 
unreasonable in believing that the Tuarics 
are an original unconquered people, and the 
depository of an ancient language, which 
being identified witli that of the Kabyles, 
the Showiah, naturally leads to the conclu- 
■ion, that it is one of the roost ancient in 
the world, which has withstood and survived 
the conquests of the Carthaginians, the 
Romans, the Vandals, and the Arabs. 
Monument of the Emperor of Russia. 

On the 18th of July the funeral monu- 
ment of the late Emperor Alexander sent 
from Moscow, by order of her late Majesty 
the Empress Elizabeth, was inaugurated in 
the church of the Greek monastery of Alex- 
androwsky, conformable to the intentions of 
the august deceased; this monument is 
erected on the very spot where the platform 
stood on which the coffin of the late Em- 
peror Alexander was placed. It is of white 
marble, surmounted by a cross of black 
marble. 

Incombustibility of Wood. 

It is affirmed, that a Professor at Munich, 
of t^ Academy of Sciences, has discovered 
OiimXiod of rendering wood incombustible, 
rarms combined caustic alkali in solution 

a certain earthy substance, washed 
sifted and applied on the wood, to 
vAiicb it gives a nitreous suifiice, which 
renders Jt aiso Impervious to water, and to 
nil kinds of humidity. The Architectural 


Gimmittee of the Theatre Royal at Munich, 
has made trial of this method on two small 
buildings, one of which was prepared ac- 
cording to the Professor’s plan, the other 
not. Fire having been Ijghted in both these 
buildings, the one was burnt, the other re- 
ceived no injury. The expense of the appli- 
cation was only two francs for 100 feet. 

Herculaneum. 

A flight of modem steps conducts to the 
subterranean city, through a well, sunk for 
the purpose, at the place where the well 
was by which it was discovered in 16‘G.9. 
Herculaneum was destroyed by the sarae 
eruption that destroyed Pompeii and Stabia, 
in the year 79, but it has since been show- 
ered on seven times by the fiery mountain, 
as may be seen by the different strata of 
lava in descending. All that remains open 
at present of the city below are some parts 
of the theatre, and a few narrower passages 
on the outside by three of its doors. The 
excavations were continued to a considerable 
extent, and many valuable relics taken out : 
but as the towns of Resiiii and PorticI, 
with the Royal palaces, which are built over 
Herculaneum, would have been endangered 
bad they been carried further, piers were 
built, and the rubbish left to prevent acci- 
dent. Enough, however, was doue to prove 
that this was a city of much greater conse- 
quence than Pompeii ; its streets were broad 
and straight, paved with lava, and bad foot- 
ways on each side ; its theatre is much 
larger, and every article found spoke of 
more luxurious refinement. The Custodc 
led me through the passages, and shewed 
various fragments of columns, painted walls, 
burned timber and the like ; of course all is 
seen by torch light. It is supposed that 
with the ashes which destroyed 'Hercula- 
neirni, a vast quantity of water was thrown 
out by Vesuvius, which, mingling with the 
ashes, flowed throughout, and hardened into 
tufo, as the city is filled with it. The ma- 
terial was certainly much heated, as the 
doors and timber of the houses are found 
reduced to a species of charcoal ; in those 
places where it did not penetrate, every 
thing combustible was charred by the violent 
heat, such as the rolls of papyrus, wheat, 
barley, beans, nuts, almonds, bread, and 
many otlter articles of domestic use. The 
inhabitants had time to carry with them 
their valuables ; for there were not found 
more than a dozen skeletons altogether, 
and a very small quantity of gold or silver, 
nor indeed, any thing valuable that was not 
too bulky to be carried with ease. 

Fossil Bones found in France. 

In several places of the chalk mountains 
of Quercy, in the department of the Lot, 
are to be found the remains of a sort of rec- 
tilinear and circular entrenchments, farmed 
of rough blocks. The most remarkable of 
them are on tlie summit of two mountains* 
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ia the parish of Brotn^es, district of Fl- 

r , tne one of which lies on the right> and 
other on the left bank of the Sdl^. 
Among the rocks on the right bank, are se- 
veral holes or caverns, with traces of mason- 
work before them, as is the case with most 
of the recesses in the rocks along the banks 
of the Lot, 8cc. Traditions of trea- 
sures concealed in these caverns, have occa- 
sioned search to be made in them every way. 
In IRl 6, almost the whole inhabitants of 
Breingues, paid a visit to those above-men- 
tioned. At the one, the mouth of which 
the rocks almost entirely concealed, the en- 
trance was found to be blocked up with 
earth. The people set to work to remove 
this, and at tnree feet depth came upon the 
skeleton of a man, and near it a sort of fork, 
with two prongs, of iron. This discovery 
made them still more intent upon the search, 
and by the help of a windlass they removed 
the earth, and continued working to a ])er- 
pendicular depth of eighteen metres. At 
this depth the perpendicular direction of the 
cavern altered to three horizontal branches, 
which were filled up in the same way with 
earth and rubbish. Hio workmen followed 
one of these, but were soon stopped by 
three large stones, placed one above ano- 
ther, evidently by the bands of man. On 
removing them, it was observed that, on one 
side, they were all of a reddish earthy co- 
lour, like other stones raised from the sur- 
face of the soil, but, pn the reverse sides, 
there were traces of cryptogamia, moss, 
byssus, &c. which plainly shewed that they 
must have lain long in the air before they 
were brought underground. The men were 
now quite convinced that behind these were 
concealed the caves containing the treasures ; 
but instead of them they found an extraordi- 
nary heap of bones, a part of which was 
mixed with earth and rubbish of stones, but 
others were very carefully placed away in the 
narrow crevices of the rocks. Several heads 
of an unknown kind of deer, and many others^ 
not mixed with earth, hut carefully arranged, 
were discovered in a hole covered with a flat 
stone. Now and then the masses of stones 
and heaps of common earth, were interrupted 
by small piles of clayey sand or alluvial soil, 
as If they had been deposited by the Sdld. It 
was easy to see that the river ne\er could 
have deposited them here, aud that it must 
have lieen the work of man, for they were 
pressed togetherj regularly disposed, and, 
above all, surrounded by small very white 
chalk-stones, which, even if the water had 
deposited the piles so regularly, must neces- 
sarily have been soiled ; besides, the eleva- 
tion of the cavern, more than SOO metres 
above the bed of the river, banished all sup- 
position that they could have been occa- 
sioned by the Sdic. 

In the hope of proving more fortunate in 
rile other branches of the cavern, operations 
Gent, Mag. September ^ I B26, 
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In the one where the experimeol IumI 1 
first made were abandoned i but in the otheru 
nothing wat found except bones, eolleotefl in 
the same manner. So great a quantity was 
dug tip, that, if gathered into a heau, they 
would have occiipied a space of more tain 8Q 
cubic metres. The greater part of them ap- 
peared as fresh as if the flesh had only been 
torn off them a short time before. When 
brought into the air, they became scaly and 
white. Among them were distinguished the 
skull of a rhinoceros; three teeth of the 
same animal; the head of a kind of deer, 
not now existent, the antlers of which re- 
sembletl in some degree, those of a young 
rein-deer ; fragments of the large antlers of 
a kind of deer not now known, but which 
were shaped not unlike those of the common 
kind ; and, finally, the shoulder-blade of a 
large ox, and the thigh-bone of a horse. 

Mines and Gold Sand op the Ural 
Mountains. 

The Ural Mountains are divided into the 
large ridge and the (luberlinsk Mountains ; 
the latter etretchiug far to the south among 
the Steppes of the Khirghises. The highest 
summit of tliese is the Cliff of Padovinsk, 
which, according to Cassini's account, rises 
to a height of 6,365 feet abpve the level of 
the Caspian Sea. Several navigable rivers 
are highly advantageous to the inland navi- 
gation, such as the Kama, the Ural, and 
Betaja. On the banks of the river Holwa, 
which flows from the Ural, a battle was 
fought in 147S> the consequence of'which 
was, that these countries fell under the do- 
minion of Russia. The Ural mountains may 
be divided according to their qualities into 
three departments ; 1 st. The high and rocky 
mountains; these are well supplied with 
wood and water, and are peculiarly well 
adapted for manufiictories and mining opera- 
tions of all kinds; 9dly. The hills ; and 
ddly. The cultivated valleya, the inhabitants 
of which have a good demand for their pro- 
duce among the people higher up among 
the mountains, hy which they gain the 
means of meeting the taxes they liave to pay 
to the Government, llie Ural range has a 
great nuinlier of caverns, many of which are 
well worthy of attention : one of tliese has 
four vaults, and pillars of ice ; and in an- 
other, called Jermark's Cave, Jerraark is 
said to have long found a place of refue3 
previously to the subjection of SibeiTi. 
The roost productive iron mines are found 
in tlie Mountain Bladogat, 70 versts from 
the town of Orenburg ; from Loadstone 
Mountain to the borders of the Khirghisg 
country; and lastly, in the mountains of 
Tagilsck, where the old black iron, reckoned 
the best, is found. In the year 1719, there 
were 26 iron mines in the range of the 
Urals ; now there are 99 mines and foiin- 
deries. According to the latest accounts, 
these works produce seven millions of poods 
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of cast metaly and five millions of malleable 
Iron. Skilful miners divide the iron into 
three kinds ; the first and best is the black 
iron, much of which is worked from the 
j>rivate mines of Barons Dcinldof and Jako* 
nef. It is t>ofty and well adapted for steel- 
work. The first working of the mines in 
the Ural range began near the river Niz/a, 
in the year 1623. In the year 1719, there 
were, besides the iron houses, only one 
silver and five copper works. Now there 
are 35 copper houses, one sulphur, and one 
vitriol manufactory. Of copper there are 
worked annually 155,000 poods. No tin 
is found, and few traces of lead or silver. 
The chief place for the sale of these products 
of the country is Nischney-Novogorod. 
Since 1822, anew production has become 
of importance, viz. the gold sand of the 
Urals, which formerly gave inconsiderable 
returns. In the spring of 1823, a commis- 
sion of mines was deputed, consisting of 
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Senator Savmonoff, and Professor Fuchs, 
of Casan, wiio, in the summer, searched the 
whole eastern part of the Urals, and made 
imp(»rtant discoveries; so that, since that 
time, this production has increased in 
quantity, and yielded great returns. The 
name of gold sand is not quite appropriate ; 
for it is found rather in granite, quartz, 
and slate, dissolved by the operation of the 
atmosphere, than in layers of gold and clay. 
The most important of these is the dissolved 
quartz, in wliich lumps of gold of several 
solutniks, nay of several pounds, are fre- 
quently found. The process of washing is 
not expensive, and tiie profit, therefore, the 
greater. In the year 1822 there u'cre only 
22 poods washed; in 1823 there were 114 
poods; and in 1824 about 286 poods — in 
all 420 poo<ls; in value nearly 21 millions 
of rubles in banco assignations. A pood is 
40 pounds, and a pound contains 96 solot- 
niks. 
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Roman Antiquities near St. Remy. 

About a quarter of an hour’s walk from 
the birth-place of the celebrated Nostra- 
damus, the small town of St. Rcray, in Pro- 
vence, a shady and flowery path conducts 
to two remarkable monuments, which, with- 
out any historical grounds, are called the 
Triumphal Arch of Augustus, and the Mau- 
soleum of Julius Caesar. They stand upon 
a little eminence, hardly twelve or fourteen 
feet separate; and of itself, this vicinity of 
the two monuments appears to indicate a 
connection between tbeui, and to show that 
the conqueror, in honour of whom the 
triumphal arch was erected, also lies co- 
vered by the monument. They are in- 
closed by a small stone fence, built for their 
protection. The trinmpbal arch, the 
iiortheniniost of these two relics of that 
mighty age, is not high, and so much da- 
maged, that the whole of the u]iper part is 
wanting. By means of a roof, which shel- 
ters them from the rain and snow, their 
total destruction has been prevented ; and 
it were wtH that the upper parts were siiiijdy 
built up, provided that were done in such a 
way, that the ancient could, without dilfi- 
cnlty, he distinguisiied from the new por- 
tion. Two Doric pillars support the urch : 
€tu each side, right and left, rise two fluted 
pillars, which have lost all tlieir capititls, 
and -of which only three go higher than the 
middle, ond the ornaments of the cornice 
consist of ivy and olive twi^s, interwoven 
in small fillets. Bel^yixt tnc pillars are 
figures in basso-relievo ; upon the one side 
a male and female bmilKd to a tree, as the 
Romans represented conquered cities aud 
provinces; upon the opposite side stands 
m woman, resting her hand upon the arm of 
aohained warrior. The Mausoleum is in 


good preservation, and one of the rarest 
works of that period ; for one more perfect, 
or better worthy of attention, is perliups no 
where else to be met with. It is in height 
about 5r) feet, and rests upon a square pe- 
destal of large hewn stones, which is orna- 
mented on each side with full size figures 
in basso-relievo. The monument consists 
of three stories : the first and second arc 
square, like the pedestal, only that the latter 
is much larger; the third again is round, 
and terminates in a small cupola. On the 
one side appears a compact body of Roman 
infantry, in the act of assault ; on anothe r 
arc seen the dead and the wounded lying on 
the field of battle; on the third is a combat 
of cavalry, but which, as well as the preced- 
ing, has suffered much from time. The 
fourth side is in much better j;reservation, 
and upon it a procession is leprcscnted, 
probably the triumph of a conqueror, which 
the hands bound behind the backs of the 
captives that appear in it, and the ju'iests 
with animals for saciifice, seem to intimate. 
Of an Inscription which runs round about 
the middle of the mausoleum, the following 
letters only can he decijthered — s^xl Miv- 
LiEGF PARENTinus suEis. This monument 
must have been erected to their parents by 
the sons of Cuius Julius — Sextus, Lucius, 
and Marcus. 

Maiden Castle. 

A great service has been done to the 
literary world, as far as regards traditional 
oplnimis respecting Maiden Castle, in Dor- 
setshire. Mr. Miles, a correspondent of the 
Dtirset County Chronicle, “ divesting it of 
the common and vulgar traditions, arising 
out of its subsequent military occu|>ation by 
the Danes and Romans, has shown, that, 
like its sUter mount, or caph, in the islo'of 
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Purlieck (now called Corfe Castle) » it had 
its origin in the religion and worship of the 
earliest ages, when the Arklte rites were 
universally j)rectised in both hemispheres 
Bryant, in his well-known “ Analysis,” traces 
every deity and rite of the Gentile world to a 
misconceived and misrepresented notion of 
the Diltivian Noah ; and it is the recorded 
opinion of a later authority, Faber, that the 
principal deities revered by most ancient 
nations, are allusive to the Sabian idolatry, 
ingradfsd on the catastrophe of the deluge. 
From the curious remains of the old British 
Bards, called Triads, it is clear that the 
mighty Diluvian Gml of the Britons called 
Hu, was no other than the eminent Patriarch 
Noah, deified by his apostate descendants, 
and, according to the usual progress of error, 
afterwards symholized by the great luminary 
of the material heaven. The mystic name 
of Noah was Merd-din (which means “ dwel- 
ler in the sea”), and this island was fami- 
liarly called the Garden of Merd-din. lii 
the sanctuary of Stonehenge he was wor- 
shipped under the name of Mor-ien, and by 
the Caledonian Druids he was called Mor- 
ven ; the same as the Janus Marin us of the 
Romans, whose representation of two faces, 
prosjiGctive and reirospectivo, significantly 
alluded to the circumstances of his ante- 
diluvian and postdiluvian existence. Maiden 
Castle was unquestionably a great Puratheia, 
or mount dedicated to fire worship, whose 
name sliould therefore be Merd-din Caph, 
ortho Mount of Noah; and the circle of 
small tumuli around it, more decidedly con- 
firms its ancient dedication to the Helio-' 
Aikito Deity, since it plainly represents the 
well-known “ Ring of Baal.” 

Antiquities found in Berkshire. 

Lately was found, turned up by the 
plough, in Sutton Courtney field, near 
Abingdon, a curious arrow-head, that be- 
longed to ancient Britons. This beautiful 
little relic of a people and years long fiast, 
shows, that our uncultivated ancestors 
were not wanting in art and ingenuity. It 
is chipped out of flint, and cannot fail of 
striking the attention of every curious ob- 
server. Also was found, near the same 
j)lace, at the bottom of the river Isis, (where 
it was fordable, a short space below the new 
bridge), a brass instrument belonging to 
the ancient Britons, called a celt *, it is in 
fine preservation. In February last, as some 
labourers in the same parish wore excavat- 
ing for gravel, they discovered about three 


* “This 16 evident from the traditions re- 
corded by Humboldt, as existing ii^ Ame- 
rica, where a local deluge is the foundation 
of the creed of the Indians.” 


feet heloi^ the surface, a quantity of human 
bones much decayed, and surrounded by a 
dark fine mould, almost like ashes, and by 
the side of which were found, standing up- 
right, two small eartiien vessels filled with 
the same sort of black mould ; one of them 
appears to have been a di inking cup, it is 
marked with indented strokes, and nearly 
seven inches in height, but uofortunutety 
a part of the toj) was broken oflf by the 
spade, owing to the haste of the labourers 
at iti discovery, thinking it contained trea- 
sure ; the other was of a diiferent make, 
and only four inches in height ; both these 
vessels are in good preservation, considering 
the length of time they must have been 
placed tiiere. It can scarcely he doubted 
by the manner of sculpture, that the de- 
ceased were either Britons or Romans, and 
the latter people have left this island nearly 
fourteen hit nth ed years ago; also near to 
which, at the same time, were found live 
different sized brass Roman fihuke, and also 
a large brass ring, and near it Merc some 
fragments of iron, so much corroded by 
lime, as to moulder into dust when touched 
by the labourers , it is conjectured that this 
was some iron instrument or weapon «)f wai , 
and that it was suspended hy the brass ring 
to the body of the defunct. I'onnnnlely 
for the admirers of antiquities, the whole, 
of the above really curious articles have fal- 
len into the hands of Mr. J. King, of Ap- 
pleford, in Berkshire, a gentleman who 
takes great delight in preserving such rare 
things, and they are placed altmg with many 
others in his excellent private colloetion of 
curiosities. It may not he amiss to state, 
that in the same parish, and near the same 
place, a few years ago, a little below the 
surface, were found many fragments of an- 
cient pottery. 

Ancient Shield. 

The excavators of the Withoin have disco- 
vered some interesting relics of antiquity, 
particularly au equestrian shitdd. It is of 
finely laminated brass, with a large boss in 
the centre, decorated with red cornelian 
studs. The boss forms a hollow cavity in 
the inside, which hollow was intended to ad- 
mit the hand as it grasped the straps. Tho 
rivet-holes for the straps, and for uie orna- 
mental device (wliich appears in this ex- 
ample to have been fastened on the outside, 
and not merely to have been painti.'(( on tho 
surface of the shield,) still point out the me- 
chanical arrangements ; the frame, or wad- 
ding, being doubtlessly of frail materials, is 
gone ; but a very little is required to restore 
the shield as a very serviceable article, that 
would again pass muster in the army of 
King John. 
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The nobler loul has fled its noble clay^ 

And Death's thick veil obscures its earthly 


SONNET TO JOSEPH'CRADOCK, Esq. 

By John Taylor, Esq. 
^RADOCK ! thy works a noble mind dis- 
play, [combine. 

Taste, learning, genius, through the whole 
And, deck'd with moral graces, mildly 
shine 

The Sage’s wisdom, and the Poet's lay. 
Fortune has smil'd upon thy mortal day. 
And few have known a happier lot than 
thinS, 

Yet borne ao meekly, Envy will not pine 
That Fame adorns thee with a welbeam'd 
hay. 

Thy pure, instructive task with zeal pursue ; 

We long to see what still remains in store ; 
Then soon thy treasures bring to public view. 
Yet when we gain them we shall wish for 
more, 

Assur'd that thv career, both bright and true. 
Will to the last accord with all before. 

P. Ids, Itne C6,ybr arms rtad aims. 

We are obliged to an old and rauch- 
' valued Correspondent for the communica- 
tion of the following elegant 
SONNET, 

On (he Marriage of James Harris, Esq, Am- 
bassador at Russia, sent to his Father, 
Augusts, 1777. 

TF 'mid the shouts of fond domestic joy, 

^ The still small voice of Friendship reach 
thine ear, 

Accept the wishes of a heart sincere. 

And let these lines a moment's thought em- 
ploy; 

Yet what new pleasure can the Muse convey 
To a breast glowing with parental love,^ 
1 sea a tear of joy the choice approve 
Your son baa made, and crown his nuptial 
day. 

What choice of his could ever give you pain ? 
For well he knew to choose the letter 
part;— [the rein 

His youthful hands were form'd to guide 
Of empire*, varying with the human heart; 
Oh, clad in him, long may your soul re- 
main. 

And may ea^ future act fresh bliss impart. 

R. Ashb, 

LINES 

On THB DiATH of IiORD GiFFOROr 
jClOW can a taste, though perfect be the 
choice, [voice. 

How ean a strain, though plaintive be the 
Diffuse in words the pitying tears which flow. 
Or softly sigh the feainil tole of woe ! 

• He Wat Chared des Affaires at the 
Conrt of Madrid, when he was but twenty- 
five years of age. 


O'er the wide forum spreads the dark'ning 
cloud, 

And gloomy fears possets the anxious crowd ; 
No longer bickerings in wild tumult lise, 

But angry words sink down to wUisp'iing 
sighs. 

The titled lawyer quits his foremost seat, 

By Friendship led to some unsought retreat ; 
See Justice calm her wonted tress unbind. 
And frown on Fate to Gifford so unkind, — 
Nor longer frown ; but with a heartfelt tear. 
Bewail tii’ untimely loss of one so dear : 

Lo ! mounted signals o'er the western coast 
No longer highly wave for Bristol's boast ; 
But burdening float upon the breathless air. 
Tokens of grief, of pity, and despair. 

'Twere vain to praise ; no lauding strain can 
rise 

To Heav'n's high seat above th' exalted 
skies. F. R. 

Norfolk-sireet, Strand, Sejn, 20. 



LINES 

Written m the Anniversary of the Relief of 
Londonderry^, and atlusive to a Comme- 
morative Pillar about to be erected there. 

Tune — “ Auld Lang Syne." 

^HE patriot deserves the meed 
Of honour and renown. 

And to the hero is decreed 
The blooming laurel crown ; 

Tho’ both may suffer, bleed, and die. 

To save a felling State, 

They flourish in the memory 
Of all the good and great. 

The sculptor* s toil, the painter's oil. 
The bards immortal page. 

The honour'd name will still proclaim 
To aieh revolving age. 

And just it is, tliat when for all 
A few resolve to stand. 

That, whether they survive or fall. 

Their praise should fill the laud ; 

The deeds of those at Troy who fell 
Are fresh in fame to-day, 

And Pompey’s Pillar still can tell 
How once his sword bore sway. 

The sculptor's toil, 

Their Marlborough the Britons hold 
In recollection dear ; 

Heroic Wallace, fam'd of old. 

Still claims a Scottish tear ; 


* Saturday, Aug. 19, 1826, being the an- 
niversary of the Kelief of Londonderry in 
1C89, the day was celebrated with more 
than ordinary enthusiasm. 
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The Chief who fell on Felktrk’e plain, 

Call'd ** Wallace's right hand," 

And those at Flodden battle slain, 

In honour high still stand. 

The sculptor's toil, SCe. 

But none of those by Homer sung, 

Who live on Livy's page. 

Or e'er made theme for miostrers tongue. 
The glory of their age, 

Can higher stand on rolls of fame, 

Ail honour'd and renown'd. 

Than stands George Walker's noble name. 
With lasting laurel crown'd. 

The sculptor's toil, dfc. 

Here Murray bold, and Baker true. 

And Mitchelburn so brave, 

Beneath the standard of << true blue," 
Repell'd the bigot slave ; 

Here Cairn cs, groat in camp and court. 
With Sghomubrq's valiant son. 
Maintain'd in fight this ** Maiden Fort," 
And martial trophies won. 

The sculptor' d tail^ 

Then on that spot, where bullets hot 
Flew quick to make us free, 

A Pillar high shall seek the sky, 

To guard their memory ; 

The sons of those who foil'd their foes. 

In bloody battle here, 

Now raise this pile to grace our isle. 

And future ages cheer. 

The sculptor's toil^ the painter's oil, 

The bard's immortal page. 

The honour'd name imU still proclaim 
To each revolving age, 

MagiUigan, Aug, 12 . J. Graham. 

♦ 

' AN EPISTLE 

TO A Friend in the County of Limerick. 
“ Li Are leaves on trees the race of man is found ; 
Now green in youth, now withering on the 
ground; 

Another race the following race supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rise. 

So generations in their course decay ; 
Sofiourish these when those have pass'd away." 

Pope’s Homer. 
^H£ world is greatly chang’d since first 
we met, [parted ; 

Turn'd upside down, indeed, since last we 
Within that space how many suns have set! 
How many hearts of steel been broken- 
hearted ! 

1 saw thee first a blooming playful boy, 

A last dear pledge of conjugal affection ; 
Your spirits buoyant with the schoolboy’s 
jcnr, [tion. 

While Daly’s hand was threatening oorreo- 
Aud Arthur too-— but he, alas ! is gone, 
Friends, brothers, all on earth stem death 
will sever; 

Laid in a trans^atlantic grave alone. 

He sunk in time’s o’erwhelming tide for 
ever* 


Upon the deep green shores of Shannon gay, 
Like deer light bounding over moor or 
heather, 

1 saw ye run, and many a summer's day 
Plunge in the waves, or climb the rocks 
together. 

Clare's time*worn battlements I saw ye scale. 
With dauntless breast, and feet in rapid 
motion ; [p^^fes 

And, as your treiAbling Tutor's cheek grew 
Beheld ye traverse cliffs high o’er the , 
foaming ocean : 

I saw ye bafSe the tremendous wave, 

In fishing-boat, or yawl, or hooker sailing. 
While western winds o'er Kilstapheen would 
rave, [were failing. 

And land’s-men's hearts wiUi fear for ye 

Old Kilstapheen, thy turrets in the deep. 

The sailor sees a hurricane portending. 
When in a calm the sun* beam seems to sleep. 
Upon a city far below extending. Hnade 
Oh ! since those days the hand of DeaUi has 
Sad havoc on our house, and we rememlier 
Parents belov'd and honour'd to the grave, 
Fallas the leaves in winter-like September. 

No weight of years, no gradual decay 
Consum'd their lives in lingering pain and 
sorrow. 

But in a green old age, as 'twere to day, 

And in the icy arms of Death to-morrow. 
Time too in his unconquerable sway. 

At roe has been significantly glancing, 
Sprinkling my temples with funereal gray, 
Mementoes of the hour that is advancing. 

All this seems terrible to flesh and bloody 
To human nature awfully appalling ; 

Yet all proceeds from Him, who, for our 
good, [calling. 

Our hearts from this dark valley is re- 
He knows our sad, our lost condition here, 

He bore the punishment of our transgres- 
sion. 

And warns us kindly thus from year to year, 
That here we have no permanent posses- 
sion. 

That as the wave upon a sandy shore 

Yields to the wave behind in bosto suc- 
ceeding, 

So generations fell to rise no more, 

'till suns and stars from Heav’n shall be 
receding. [view. 

Then let us learn from all that meets our 
Our duty from experience forecasting. 
With humbled hearts, affectionate and true. 
To pray for Grace and Glory everlasting. 
MagiUigan, March IQ. J. Graham. 

Note.— For an account of the aociept 
Castle of Carrigabolt, and the submarine 
City of Kilstapheen in the mouth of the 
Sh^non, not far from St. Senanus'a cele- 
brated island called Inniscatlery, aee the ac- 
count of the parishes of Kilnish, Killard, 
Kilfieragh, Moyarta, and Kelballyhone, in 
the second volume of Shaw Mason's Statis- 
tical Survey of Lrcland* Dublin, 1816* 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

A treaty of navigation and commerce has 
been concluded between France and Brazil. 
By this instrument, the King of France 
distinctly recognises the independence of 
Brazil, and the sovereignty and dynasty of 
Don Pedro. The subjects of eitiier State 
are to enjoy the most perfect religious free- 
dom in the dominions of the other, together 
with all the privileges accorde I to those of 
the most favoured nations ; and, in case of 
war, six months will be allowed to them re- 
spectively to withdraw their property. 

A letter from Paiis, dated Aug. 18, says, 
“‘In our eastern departments, where Pro- 
testants form the majority of the popula- 
tion, very considerable alarm pte vails. The 
Catholic priests have inculcated into their 
flocks the notion that they ought to avoid 
the Protestants, with whom they are told 
they must have no connexion, under pain of 
damnation. The Missionaries seem to have 
persuaded the Catholics that the Protestants 
intend to have a St. Bartholemew on their 
part, and that the true believers must be 
prepared to support each other. During 
the Revolution, the two communions lived 
in the most perfect harmony, and, at the 
time of the restoration of the Bourbons, 
worshipped in the same temple i when the 
Catholic priest had said mass and preached 
a sermon, he yielded his place to a Pro- 
testant minister. Catholics often remained 
in the church to liearthe Protestant service, 
and vice versd. No French journal has yet 
.ventured to speak of what is going on in 
this part of France." 

NETHERLANDS. 

Ostend, Sept, 20. About ten o’clock 
this morning, a powder magazine situ- 
ate at a short distance from nonce, blew 
up with a tremendous explosion. The da- 
mage done to this town and its vicinity is 
incalculable. The magazine contained 1 300 
barrels of powder, each barrel weighing 50 
kilograms, the whole rather better than 60 
tons English. The tower is dreadful to 
look at ; the roof, doors, windows, &c. are 
more or less shattered to pieces; several 
soldiers were killed, and others severely 
wounded. The magazine was a fine build> 
ing, and took nearly four millions of bricks 
, Co erect it, the whole of which passed the 
ftowu in an easterly direction. The immense 
j^Jarge roofs of the two new bomb-proof bar- 
f TOMS near the spot are fallen to the mund; 

there is nothing to be seen of 9ie ma- 
^gacine hut an immense git. 

A merchant, distin^ished for his talents, 

‘ 'Ity, and good sense (says the G)u- 


k A mere 
^H^tii^ll 


rier Fran^vt) who lately went to Madrid, 
has given us a faithful statement of his sen> 
timents on seeing the miserable and abject 
condition into which the Spanish people 
have fallen. — The wretchedness or this 
people exceeds all limits — it is frightful. 
Two-thirds of the population at Tolosa, Vit- 
tnria, Burgos, Aranda, and Buytrago, are 
literally without trowsers, shirts, stockings, 
shoes, and hats ; a dirty cloak, consisting of 
a thousand filthy rags, coarsely patched to- 
gether, covers their sipialid skeletons of bo- 
dies, rendered more gaunt-looking by a long 
beard, a haggard countenance, and a fero- 
cious eye. At Irun the soldiers, priests, pub- 
lic officers, all asked alms. At Brlviesca a 
comical figure, holding in one hand a plate 
and a little Holy Sacrament, in copper, in 
the other, asked charity for God. At Bur- 
gos 1 saw a horrible sight, the distribution 
of the dinner fragments of a Convent, situ- 
ated on the road leading out of the city, two 
hundred ragged wretches rushing promis- 
cuously into the middle of the Convent 
court-yard, and commenced fighting with 
each otlior for bones, bread, and chick peas. 
Tlie women were drawn back by the old men, 
and they again by the young men. Thu hor- 
rible cries, mixed with acclamations, For 
God’s sake," and “The Holy Father," ren- 
dered this scene a spectacle, of which the 
distributions of sausages, during the fetes ut 
Paris, can give but a slight idea. On the 
other hand, to compensate fpr this, I saw 
in the Cathedral at Burgos six candlesticks 
of massive silver, five feet high, which must 
be worth a hundred thousand crowns ; six 
lamps of the same metal, all new, like the 
candlesticks, were burning night and d«y, 
while the poor have not a rushlight iu their 
hovels. At Aranda, Buytrago, and Somo- 
Sierra was the same frightful misery— the 
shops are enough to make one shudder — 
filthy, empty, deserted,* nothing in them 
bttt trash, and that at the highest prices." 

At Madrid, no person is admitted into the 
City, unless he is the hearer of a passport or 
a letter of security : and it is even necessary 
to furnish one’s self with the protection of a 
passport, if yon intend to go any distance 
more than six leagues. If a person wislies 
to leave the City, he must present himself to 
the Commissary, who marks it in his book, 
called elpapelete, the gate at which you are 
authorial to pass out. There is not a pea- 
sant, a workman, a traveller on foot, on 
horseback, or on a carriage, but must submit 
his pa|)er8 to a police office, outside the gate. 

1 have seen farmers and gardeners of the li- 
berties, obliged to go home, because thfty 
had forgot their carta de Se^ridadi or pass- 
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port. Foreign travellers, provided with 
passports from their Government, have been 
forced to wait five hours between two police 
men at tlie City gate, until it should please 
the Inteodant to write at the bottom of their 
passports “ permit him to enters* merely be- 
cause going to Spain hod been written in- 
stead of g«)ing to Madrid , — At length, hav- 
ing arrived, every one of them is obliged to 
make bis person known to tht; Police Com- 
missaiy of the district in which he lives. At 
each station on tlit* road, stupid and staring 
police-officers demand the passports, and In- 
spect them, to such a degree of minuteness, 
that the entire back of the paper is covered 
over with their signatures : and it becomes 
necessary to join it to three or four more 
leaves, which are soon written over in the 
same manner. TItey tell you, that the Go- 
vernment suspects every man moving from 
one place to another to he a public enemy. 

A circular has been issued by General 
O’Donnell, enjoining a rigorous interdict of 
all communication with the kingdom of Por- 
tugal ; and a strict surveillance of all persons 
suspected of entertaining principles favour- 
able to liberty. The General is profuse of 
his animadversions upon the wicked tendency 
of the Portuguese Constitution. 

Popery proceeds in Spain, with a firm 
step, to recover all her ancient terrible autho- 
rity. At Valencia, wliere a schoolmaster, 
named Rissole, was lately banged for heresy, 
a Jew has been since burnt fur Judaism. 
A letter from Madrid says, The human 
sacrifices which Rome ahulished, in her 
treaty with Carthage, have been revived at 
Valencia. The secret prisons of the Apos- 
inlicpies are iiiUul with heretics, coiiiiisting of 
witches and magicians, accused of being con- 
nected with the devil. In short, the priest- 
hood liavc tlie satisfaction to light up again 
the funeral ]>ile. To the present time they 
were contented witVi forcing the Jews to fre- 
quent their churches, and to assist in their 
Catholic ceremonies, which was in itself an 
absurdity, they lieing strangers to that reli- 
gion ; and now, in this enlightened age, 
they have condemned some of them to be 
burnt to death. For a lung time past they 
Itave been informed at Madrid that au Auto- 
da-f^ would soon take place. The brother- 
hood of St. << Mermandad” took the road to 
Valencia, followed by numliers of associates, 
to sacrifice the unfortunate Hebrew. All 
the thieves and assassins surrounded the 
pile, carrying the banners of the Inquisition 
and St. Dominique, preceded by monks, 
singing the Psalms uf David* Between them 
was placed their unfortunate victim, who 
was clad in a round frock, upon which was 
painted various devils, having on his head a 
])asteboard cap, decorated with fiames of 
fire. He was escorted by two Dominican 
friars, who complimented him on his lieing 
about to be burned for the salvatiua of his 
soul; and, previous to his ascending the 
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faggots, they embraced him. The wratohed 
man haying been gagged and tied down, the 
torch was applied, and the torturers sur- 
rounded the pile, singing hymns to drown 
his cries ! ! 

King Ferdinand has issued a decree, by 
which sixty-five Members of the late Cortes 
are added to the list of those who were ex- 
cepted by the decree of amnesty published in 
May 1834; they are condemned to death, 
and their property is to be confiscated ; tliey 
are to be sought after, and any indiviilual 
who may have aided or sheltered them, is to 
he considered their accomplice, and treated 
witli all the rigour of the laws. 

PORTUGAL. 

An animated appeal has just been circu- 
lated among the Portuguese, in favour uf 
their public rights and Jiherties, in a pas- 
toral letter,” by the Cardinal Patriarch of 
Lisbon. The Rev. Patriarch draws a con- 
trast between the Constitution of the Cortes 
of 1833, when the kingly authority was set 
at nought,, and that which has just emanated 
from the spontaneous and uuooerced will of 
the Sovereign himself. He then tells tlit 
people, that the charter accorded to them by 
Don Pedro is but a revival of the old na- 
tional institutions in an ameliorated furiii ; 
that the three estates of the kingdtim, recog- 
niaed for six centuries, have here their sub- 
stantial representatives ; and that, as well in 
its royal origin, as in its prospective provi- 
sions, the charter merits' the active support 
of every honest and loyal Portuguese. 

ITALY. 

The Pope has undertaken some political 
reforms with indefatigable activity, though 
almost incomparable obstacles are every 
where tlirown in his way. Of his own 
accord, and without con^^ulting the Board 
of Finance, which was just engaged on a 
very different plan, ho has dismissed all the 
officers and subalterns, and half the soldiers 
of the customs. The other half is to be 
newly organized. The civic guard, or rather 
its general staff, which alone existed, and 
had a bureau, that occasioned considerable 
expense, without doinganygood,is dissolved, 
and the officers placed on half pay. The 
administration of ecclesiastical estates in 
the provinces lias had the same fate, being 
wholly abolished, and united with the Mi- 
nistry of Finance. The most important re- 
form, however, as it seems, will be expe- 
rienced by the Chamber, especially that 
part of it called the Cbmputisleria, A few 
days ago the Chief Revisore, and eigllt of 
bis sutwltems, were dismissed. The new 
Revisoie has received orders to state accu- 
rately the number of clerks that he wants, 
and to choose among the most able and ho- 
nest individuals in the office; the others 
will be discharged. 
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RUSSIA. 

The cef^monj of the Imperial Corona- 
tion took place in Moscow, on the 23d ult. 
(Sunday, the 8d inst.) That part of the 
Kremlin where the procession passed was 
entirely closed, and a scaffolding erected, 
the seats pn which varied from 25 to 75 ru- 
'bles. The ontient Cathedral, which is very 
small, could not contain, at the utmost, 
above five hundred spectators, and of these 
scarcely one fourth were accommodated with 
seats. Discharges of artillery announced 
the completion of the ceremony to the mul- 
titudes who were assembled without, and on 
their return the Emperor and Empress were 
greeted with loud and enthusiastic acclama- 
tions. The Grand Duke Constantine, who 
arrived at Moscow a few days before the co- 
ronation took place, assisted at the cere- 
mony, and walked in the procession. The 
city of Moscow was brilliantly illuminated 
during three successive evening^. Tlie ve- 
nerable towers of the Kremlin were oue 
entire blaze of variegated lamps. 

An article from St. Petersburgh, Aug. 80, 
states that dispatches from General Yermo- 
loff, who commands in Georgia, had brought 
accounts of an irruption made by the Ar- 
slans into the Russian territory. The £m- 
. peror Nicholas instantlv sent orders to the 
General to clear the Russian frontier, by 
force, of the hordes by which it hod been 
overrun ; and at the same time hlui demand- 
ed solemn satisfaction of the Scab of Persia, 
who is required, within five days, to depose, 
and inflict the most exemplary punishment, 
on the chief who first entered the Russian 
dominions. 

TURKEY AND GREECE. 

The sanguinary measures by which the 
Sultan endeavours to ensure the continuance 
of his new system, and to extinguish even 
the remembrance of the Janissaries, are still 
going on, and in their progress visit all the 
classes of the community. THe greater 
number of the coffee-houses, of which there 
are about 4000 in Constantinople, are shut 
up, and the benches before the doors, on 
which the Turks take their coffee, and en- 
joy their pipe, have been thrown into the 
sea, on the pretext that they served for po- 
litical meetings, and accustomed the people 
to idleness. 

Notwithstanding the want of harmony 
betwecp.,tfae Greek Government and the 
Chiefs,' the Turks and Eg^tians had expe- 
rienced several reverses. ' Even in the plain 
of Tripolizza, where tlie nature of the ground 
favoured the operations of disciplined troops, 
some of Ibrahim's best soldiers were defeat- 
ed and cut to pieces. Genera] Petrova, who 
oomiqands the Arcadians, had destroyed two 
httodred Arabs who escorted a convoy of 
provis^^ through the passes of Londari, 
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and the capture of the coway could not 
fiiil to be severely felt by the Egyptians at 
Tripolizza. The raising of the siege of 
Athens is confirmed. The Cepitani who 
iuhabit the mountains of Upper ^ Phocis, 
and had capitulated when Redschid Pacha 
and his army passed through Salona, had 
raised again the standard of Independence. 

EAST INDIES. 

We Imve at length the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing the termination of the war with 
the Burman empire ; and we entertain no 
apprehensions of a second evasion of the 
conditions of peace. There have been many 
severe contests, some of which, owing to 
the unfavourable circumstances under wliich 
they were fought, and the skill with which 
the enemy frequently entrenched themselves, 
called forth all the military talent, and all 
the bravery of British troops. After leav- 
ing Pagahmehew, Sir Archibald Campbell 
was met by repeated messengers of the 
King, offering terms short of those demand- 
ed, which offers were of course rejected. 
At last, however, when the army was within 
four days' march of the capital, Mr. Price 
again made his appearance, bringing with 
him the treaty ratified by the King, and 
paid down the stipulated sum of twenty-five 
lacs, the remainder to be paid in the man- 
ner previously determined on. In addition 
to the Southern provinces of Tavai and 
Mergui, wc arc to retain Martaban, to the 
East of the Sanloon, or Martaban river.-*— 
The troops commenced their return on the 
5th of March, by water, and had all arrived 
at Rangoon. 

AFRICA. 

Despatches received at the Colonial Of- 
fice, dated 1 8th June, from Mr. Warring- 
ton, British Consul at Tripoli, announce 
the arrival of our intrepid countryman Ma- 
jor Laing at the great centre of African in- 
ternal commerce, the long-sought city of 
TImbuctoo. Inured to the African climate, 
and arriving at Timbuctoo early in the dry 
season, we consider every danger to Major 
Laing as over. The navigable current of 
the Niger will rapidly bear him, we think, 
to .the Atlantic, through countries and 
powers deeply impressed with the majesty 
and fame of Great Britain. — ^Two British 
travellers are at present in the heart of 
Northern Africa, to which th^ have ad- 
vanced from opposite points. Thus desira- 
ble and important objects are accomplished. 
No later advices have been received from 
Clapperton than those which announced his 
arrival at Sackatoo, hut by the arrival of the 
Despatch man of war trom the coast of 
Africa (the Bight of Benin), some previous 
despatches from that traveller have been re- 
ceived, which are of considerable import- 
ance, as disclosing his route and progress to 
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Sftckatoo. On tbe 7tK of March he wm Yonriy Tdiftant four days Journey from 
at Katangah, tbe capital of Yarba or Yar- Wauwa ;) thus passing, tbe places where our 
rilia, a country bordering on Ny£Fe ; from unfortunate countryman rark was lost, 
whence^ he was preparing to set out for Katangah is stated to be 80 miles east of the 
Kiama, andtfrom thence to Wauwa and Niger.^ « 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Right of Free Chace and Warren, 

July 20. An action was brought by the 
Duke of Devonshire against a Mr. Lodge to 
try his right to free chace and warren, so 
prevalent in the feudal ages. Mr. Scarlett 
stated the case to the jury. The plaintifF> 
in this action, had been compelled to resort 
to a court of law in order to establish his 
rights to a species of property which had 
been fur centuries possessed by himself and 
his ancestors, viz. the right of a free chace 
and warren in the Forest of Langstrothdale, 
in the county of York. The forest had, in 
very early times, been vested in the Kings 
of England ; but in so early a period as the 
reign of Edward the Second, had been 
granted to the Earls of Northumberland. 
Ily family settlement it had been next trans- 
mitted to Clifford, Earl of Cumberland; 
from him it jmssed to the Earl of Burling- 
ton ; and from him it passed to the ances- 
tors of the Cavendish family. By that 
means it had descended to the Duke of 
I^evonshire, the present plaintifiP. The Fo- 
rest of Langstrotluiale was situated in Cra- 
ven, in a remote part of the county of York, 
it would appear that, in early tiroes, the 
family that possessed it had owned the 
moors hy which it was surrounded, but that 
in the course of time the whole had been 
parted with, except the possession of about 
40 acres. He should shew the jury to day, 
that, from the very earliest times, respect- 
ing which evidence would be collected, the 
proprietors of Langstrothdale had exercised 
the rights appertaining to a royalty. His 
Lordship would tell them, that, by the law 
of the land, a royalty of that kind embraced 
every inferior species of royalty, including a 
free warren. A free warren gave the right 
to the nertridge, moor-game, and otner 
game orfhat description. A chace gave a 
privilege to kill deer, and the higher species 
of game ; and a forest included both the 
others, and was of the highest description. 
He should begin by shewing to the jury, 
that, during ^e minority of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the reign of Edward II., 
the King, who had a right to the wardship 
of the great barons who held by knight's 
service, had appointed an qffioer to preserve 
the rights of the chace and forest, and that 
Gent. Mao. September, 188 G. 

10 


evidence would shew, not only that it bad 
been a forest, but that it had been vested in 
the Northumberland family. He should also 
show that in the reign of Henry VIll. a si- 
milar officer had been appointed with a 
salary, and that in his appointment the for- 
mer appointment had been recited. He 
would also show them that at that time 
Courts, called Swainmote Courts, had been 
held, and that those Courts were peculiar to 
a forest. He should then approach a period 
nearer their own time, and they would find 
that, in the year ] 6 ' 09 , the Earl of Cumber- 
land had granted leases for life of tbe pro- 
perty of which the forest and manor con- 
sisted, and it would be of great importance 
for the jury to attend to tnose leases, be- 
cause in them they would find an express 
reservation of the forestal rights. It would 
appear that a few years afterward, whilst 
these leases had subsisted, the owners had 

{ mrted with the possession of the fee, and 
le would give in evidence the counterpart 
of one of the conveyances, in which they 
would find a recognition of the right now 
sought to be established. It was remark- 
able, too, that the quit-rents reserved on 
that occasion agreed exactly with the rents 
reserved under the leases. From the year 
up to the present moment, the only 
part of the aoil wnich had remained in the 
possession of the ancestors of the Duke of 
Uevonshire had been forty acres, which had 
been retained for the purpose of breeding 
deer thereon. Since 1 768 tlie keeping of 
deer had been given up, but they would find 
an important fact, viz.— that the Duke, 
though not the owner of the soil, Imd con- 
stantly granted the right of killing mme on 
the waste — a right which the lord of the 
manor could not grant, but which was 
granted only by the person possessing a free 
warren and chace. Notwithstanding that 
only 40 acres had been preserved, he would 
show them that so far back as human me-' 
mory went, the Duke of Devonshire had 
constantly appointed a penon to preserve 
the forestal rights, and that, when they had 
not granted a deputation, they had given 
tickets, which entitled the holders to imoot 
on the whole of the property. To tbe right 
now claimed there nad only been one in- 
stance of resistance before the present, and 
that had been made by a Mr. Lister, a ma- 
gutrate of the county, who had owned land 
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on a part of the forest. An action had tieen 
brought against Mr. Lister, who, after 
giving the subject a further consideration, 
had thought proper to drop his resistance, 
»and the action had never been brought into 
Court. The late Duke of Devonshire had 
lieen in the habit of giving the deputation 
to the late Duke of Hamilton, at that time 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, who, in his 
younger days, hod resided near Lancaster, 
and to him the right to grant licences had 
been given. The Duke had been a good> 
natured man, and he had given orders that 
if any of the tenants wished for a brace of 
birds they should not be prevented from 
taking them ; but he had constantly ordered 
that strangers should not be allowed to 
shoot. From 1807 to 1810 the Duke of 
Devonshire had not mnted the deputation 
to any one ; but he had given the tickets, 
with his seal affixed, to his agent, who had 
given the tickets to those gentlemen who 
applied for leave to shoot. It would be 
proved that persons holding those tickets 
had been in the habit of shooting, not over 
the Duke of Devonshire's land, for he had 
none, but over the whole forest ; and that 
no person besides hod ever been permitted 
to do so. From 1813 the deputation had 
Ijeen granted to Mr. Ramsden, who had 
used it in the same way. It did sometimes 
happen that a right of this kind was exer- 
cised in a harsh and offensive manner, and 
he allowed that it was most natural for per- 
sons, who had perhaps purchased their land 
without being aware of this free warren, to 
feel sore at being told that not only had an- 
other person a right to the game on their 
land, but that they should not be allowed to 
shoot on their own lands themselves. But 
he believed that there was no man alive 
who was more solicitous than the Duke of 
Devonshire to reader the exercise of such a 
right as little oppressive as possible, and this 
action had only been brought because Mr. 
Lodge, the defendant, had given notice that 
he would resist the right, and would only 
submit to the decision of a court of law. 
He admitted that if the land had been 
granted away, and the forestal rights had 
not been reserved, or if, when reserved, had 
not for a great length of time been exercised, 
that this action must &il ; but he had no 
doubt that the evidence would prove both 
that the right had been reserved, and that 
it had been constantly exercised. He there* 
fore looked with confidence to their verdict. 
-—The evidence, which was a mere illustra* 
tion of the speech of the learned Counsel, 
was then gone into. It consuted of docu- 
ments, some of them as ancient as tlie reign 
of Edward II., which shewed the appoint- 
ment (by Km Edward in one instance, and 
the Duke of Northumberland in the other) 
of different persons to be supervisors and 
'head keepers of vert and venison in the forest 


of Langstrothdale. — ^Mr. Justice Park sum- 
med up the case in favour of the defendant. 

The jury retired for about an hour, and 
then returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages one shiliiog^— The trial excited 
considerable interest, on account of the 
peculiar nature of the right claimed by the 
plaintiff. The right of free chace and war- 
ren, though common in ancient times, has 
gradually been circumscribed, and at this 
moment tliere are only two or three instances 
in the whole kingdom where the right con- 
tinues to be exercised. 

The ecclesiastical establishment of the 
Methodists, says the Liverpool Advertiser, 
seems to be assuming the form of a regular 
hierarchy. At the Conference just end^, it 
has been determined to appoint three of the 
leading preachers, os heads of the churcli, 
with an episcopal or overlooking power, 
similar to that of the Bishops in the early 
ages of Christianity, but no doubt this new 
prelacy will acquire and sustain a new por- 
tion of worldly dignity. 

At the Oriental Gardens, Brighton, ex- 
tensive works are in progress. A magni- 
ficent library has been commenced, and is 
rapidly approaching completion : the build- 
ing is a correct model of the cave of Ele- 
phanta in India. The whole of the works 
are under the immediate direction of Mr. 
H. Wilds. 

A dreadful fire lately broke out at the 
village of Over, Cambridgeshire, which is 
supposed to have been the work of an in- 
cendiary. The fire was first seen to issue 
from between a cart hovel and a barn in 
Unwhyn's lane belonging to Mr. Bicheno. 
In a short period the whole range of build- 
ings and rick-yards on both sides of Un- 
wbyn's lane, extending to the length of 
SOO feet, was one entire bla/.e. The da- 
mage, lu houses, furniture, implements of 
agriculture, labourers' cottage, barns, ricks, 
&c. is estimated at 27,000/. Six farms 
and six small tenements have fallen a prey 
to this awful visitation ; but it is some con- 
solation that there was no loss of human 
life, and only one head of cattle sacrificed 
to the fury of the devouring element. Much 
of the property was insured. 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Sept. 1 . The Loddon Gazette dPthis day 
announces his Majesty's intention of ossem- 
bling Parliament for the dispatch of business, 
on the 14 th of November next.— the 
same dqr an Order in Council was issued for 
permitting the importation of foreign oat- 
meal, rye, pease, and beans, fur home con- 
sumption, provided the parties making 
entry of such foreign oats, oatmeal, rye, 
pease, or beans, do give bond for the pay- 
ment of any duties, not exceeding in amount 
as follow Oats, per quarter, 2s.; Oiit- 
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meal, per boll, %t, 84.; R^e, peaic, an4 
beans, per quarter, 3«. 64. 

So iQai|ifc4d are the alteratiooi and addi • 
tioDS mode to the pew palace fur the King, 
sinee its elevation was two thirds carried up, 
that architects are of opinion it will occupy 
several years in the completion. Mr. Nasn, 
who hot the uncontrouled management of 
this structure, although enthusiastically fond 
of the Corinthian, means to adopt, we be- 
lieve, the Ionic Order. It will be decidedly 
the most superb structure seen since the days 
of the proud Duke of Somerset. The gar- 
den view will be admirable. On the mound 
(wc naay call it a mountain from its height 
and extent,) which shuts out what are now 
called the New Mews, will be erected a vast 
reservoir, amply supplied with water from the 
Serpentine River. From this mountain will 
descend numerous rivulets. These waters 
are to answer a double purpose, that is, sup- 
plying numerous fountains, and diffusing 
life and verdure throughout the magnificent 
gardens. The inequality the ground will 
afford every moment new points of view. 
The principal alleys will answer to different 
summits, and one, in particular, will have a 
very agreeable effect, by terminating by the 
grand front of the Palace. From this point 
will be seen, at one view, five mountains, or- 
namented witli elegant groupes^ rising into 
an amphitheatre, above which will appear 
the summit of a hill covered with lofty pines. 
The most remarkable of the groupes will be 
that of Neptune. Genius will preside at the 
composition, and in the choice of the situa'* 
tinn; the Deity of the Ocean ivill appear 
erect, surrounded by his marine court. 

A very important alteration has been made 
ill the Regulations of tlie Co/A’gc uf Sur- 
by which the monopoly of teaching 
the art of Surgery is abolished, and attend- 
ance in large Provincial Hospitals admitted 
us a qualification, under certain regulations. 
Among the new regulations is a bye-law, 
that no person under twenty-two years of 
age shall he admitted as a memlier. It is or- 
ilcred, that tlie only schools of anatomy and 
surgery recognised by the Court are, Lon- 
don, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen ; the Court m Examiners will, 
however, receive os testimonals of education 
certificates of attendance on Provincial Hos- 
pitals, containing respectively one hundred 
iwtients ; provided a student sliall have pre- 
viously attended two courses of anatomical 
lectures, and two courses of dissections, in 
any of the recognized schools of anatomy. 
Rut the Court reiiuire that tha term of at- 
tendance on such Provincial Hospitals shall 
he of twice the duration of tliot required at 
Hospitals ia any ^ the recogulsed schools of 
anatomy. 


WilMam-4obn JolKffe, Esq. and Sir Ed-^ 
ward Banks, have contracted to complete the 
J^eu) London Bridge before March 1 830, for 
the sum of 468,0001. The middle arph of 
the bridge will be 150 feet span, and 37 feqt 
6 inches rise ; the arches next the centre, 
140 feet span, and 35 feet 9 inches rise. The 
carriage-foad over the bridge U to be 36 feet 
wide, and the footpaths are each to be of the 
width of 9 feet. The works proceed with great 
rapidity. The centres for the second atch are 
nearly finished, and are visible over the para- 
pets of the old bridge. The mode by wliich 
these centres are constructed is very ingenious. 
The wood and iron work is formed and put 
together at Messrs. Jolllffeand Banks* Esta- 
blishment, at the Isle of Dogs, where the 
sections of the centre are finished roedy for 
placing in position at the new bridge, lliese 
gigantic pieces of wood-work, forming a se- 
micircle, are then floated to about 50 yards 
above the site of the new bridge on the Sur- 
rey side, where two barges are moored to 
each other. The barges are so constructed 
as to admit, as. the tide falls, a body of water, 
by which they are nearly filled, and thus 
brought almost to a level with the surfece of 
the river ; the centres are then, by the ope- 
ration of powerful machinery, first brought 
horizontally on to the barges, and then, by 
the same agency, raised perpendicularly across 
tlie middle of them, and secured in that posi- 
tion. As the tide rises, the water is let out 
of the barges, and M high water they are 
floated down to the works where the arch is 
to be turned. The state of the tide at this 
juncture is such, as to bring the centres, 
thus temporarily fixed on the barges, almost 
even with the piers on which they are to bo 
liased ; and, by the operation or powerful 
mechanism, those ponderous centres (each 
weighing nearly 40 tons) are placed in their 
]K>sItion at the new bridge. 

It appears from a table just published of 
all the schemes and Bubbles projected during 
the last two ytv.rs, that they amount in 
number to two hundred and forty-three ; 
that the amount of capital pretposed to 
be subscribed on these scdienies was 
848,000,000/.; that the amount actually 
paid waa 43,068,608/. ; and tliat the ba- 
lance due on the whole of these schemes, at 
the close of 1885, was 199,837,103/. 
Numerous other schemes, to whicli equal 
publicity has not been given, are known to 
nave been projected throughout the United 
Kingdom, and without exaggeration it may 
be inferred, though it may astonish dupes 
and Directors, tlmt the bubble mania, if 
carried into execution to its meditated ex- 
’ tent, would have required, if it could have 
been procured, a capital of three hundred 
fgtd fifty miUwns steriwg J 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


. Gazette Promotions. 

Aug. 99. To be Majors : 
l8th Foot} Brevet Lieut.-col. Riddul.— 
98d} iCspt. Ross. — 96th} Major Pjpon. — 
49d} Csypt. Middleton. — 55tb} Cspt. Graigie. 
»«60tb} Capt. Chichester. — 61st} Gipt. 
Wolfe.— 69th} Capt. Lowrie. — 99th} Major 
Bush. — ^Royal Staff CorpS} Capt. Mann.— 
65th} Muor Mill} to he Lleut.-ool.— 
Brevet : Col. Hon. H. DilloU} to have the 
rank of Major-gen.} A. PeehleS} and J. M. 
A. Skerrett} esqrs. to be Lieut.-cols.} and 
S. Sank^} esq. to be Major} on the conti- 
nent of Europe only.— Unattached : Ma- 
jors Brander, Pearce} and Leslie} and Bre- 
vet Lieut.-col8. Pringle and AndersoD} to 
be Lieut.-cols. of InC 

Captains G. Browne} Pratt} EdeO} Mit- 
chell} C. Browne, Gammell, MasoO} Do- 
herty, Hon. H. Molyneux, Towers, Fraser, 
Ricketts, and Amaud, to be Majors of Inf. 

Wiir-officef Sept 18. Lieut.-gen. Hon. 
Sir Alex. Hone, G. C. B. to be Lleut.-go- 
vemor of Chelsea Hospital. — Lieut. -gen. 
James Hay, to be Lieut.-governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle. — ^Lieut.-gen. Wm. Thomas, 
to 'be Lieut.-governor of Tynemouth. 

Coldstream reg. of Foot Guards, Lieut.- 
col. Thos. Chaplin, to be Lieut. -col. — 14th 
Foot, Gen. Thos. Lord Lynedoch, G. C. B. 
feom 58th ft. to be Col. — 99d, Capt. James 
Stewart, to be Major.— 95th, Major Dixon 
Denham, to' be Major.— 84th, Capt. Her- 
bert Vaughan, to be Major. — 86th, Lieut.- 
col. John W. Mallet, from 8.9th ft. to be 
Lieut.-col.— 89th, Lieut.-col. John M*Ca8- 
kill, to be Lieut.-col. — 97th, Capt. Alex- 
ander Hope Pattison, to be Major. 

Unattached. To be Lieut.-cols. of Inf. ; 
Major Rich. Cruise, 84th Foot ; Major 
James Fleming, 9Sd Foot ; Major Robert 
Bartleett Coles, 76th Foot; Capt. Edw. 
Clive, 1st or Gren. Foot Guards; Brevet 
Lieut.-col. Philip Wodehouse, .97th Foot. 

To be Majors of Inf. by purchase : Capt. 
•loshua Wilson, 74th Foot; Capt. Richard 
Connop, 93d; Capt. W. D. Mercer, Sd 
Drag. Guards ; Capt. Clias. Collins Blane, 
90th Foot ; Capt Hen. Mallory, 9th Light 
Dragoons; Capt. Thos. Molyneux, 1st West 
India reg. ; Cwt. Alex. Wilton Dashwood, 
71st Foot; Capt. W. Hodgson, d5th ; 
Capt. John Bogue, 97th j ^pt« Robert 

BIR 

June 1. Countess of Mount Charles, a 
dmi.— 7. At Ballinrobe, the lady of Lieut.- 
'^ll^^hMkwell, of the 15th or King’s Hus- 
^m^ adau.— 9. At Astley Castle, War- 
^jSwhire, Lady Barbara Newdigate, a soi^ 

■■*■10. At the Government House, Jersey, 
th(9 lady of his Excellency Major-gen. Sir 
Colin Halkett, K. C. B. and G. C. H. a son. 


Garrett, 90ffi; Cajpt. Abraham Lane, 19 th 
Light Drag. ; Capt. Hon. John Massey, 
Cape CorjM (Cavalm ; Capt. Roger P. Gil- 
bert, 98w Foot; Brevet Lieut.-col. Hon. 
Geo. Lionel Dawson, 65th; Capt. Lord 
Edw. Hay, 79d| Capt. James Price Hol- 
ford, 95th ; Capt. Robert Watson Gordon, 
19th. 

To be Lieut.-cols. of Inf. : Brevet Lieut.- 
col. Alexander Wolfe Macdonnell, 95th 
Foot; Brevet Lieut.-col. James Milford 
Sutherland, from 85th. 

To be Majors of Inf. : Brevet Major W. 
Green, 35th Foot; Brevet Major James 
Brine, 7th; Brevet Major Thos. Champ, 
4dd ; Brevet Major G. A. Eliot, 68th. 

fVhitehilly S^t IS. Sir John Singleton 
Copley, knt. to be Master or Keeper of the 
Rolls and Records of the Court of Chancery, 
vice Lord Gifford, dec. 

Ecclesiastical PRfFERMENTs. 

Rev. B. Parke, Prebendaiy of Ely. 

Rev. F. P. Bouverie, Whippingham R. Isle 
of Wiglit : and a Canonry of Salisbury. 
Rev. W. Bradley, Nether Wbitacre R,Warw, 
Rev. J. S. Cocks, Neen V. Salop. 

Rev. J. Compson, St. Chad’s V. Salop. 

Rev. C. Coxwell, Dowdeswell R. Glouc. 

Rev. H. Cripps, Stonehouse V. Glouc. 

Rev. C. Day, Kushmero V. Suffolk. 

Rev. Dr. Forster, Qiiarrington R. co. Line. 
Rev. C. H. Grove, Berwick St. Leonard R. 

with the Chapel of Sedgehil), Wilts. 

Rev. H. J. Gunning, Horton cum Peding- 
ton P. C. Northamp. 

Rev. J. Hall, Taofield R. co. York. 

Rev. J. Hutton, Granby V. co. Notts. 

Rev. S. Little wood, Edington P.C. co.Wilts. 
Rev. A. Loftus, Fineharo R. co. Norfolk. 
Rev. R. Lowe, Misterton V. co. Somerset. 
Rev. W. Morgan, Llandovery V. co. Cann. 
Rev. C. Randolph, Lyme Regis V. co. Dorset. 
Rev. R. Ridsdale, IGiockin V. Salop. 

Rev. S. Robins, Edmonsbam R. co. Dorset. 
Rev. J. Sergeant, Egloskerry P.C. with the 
Chj^l of Tremaine, Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Symonds, Ensham V. co. Oxford. 
Chaplains. 

Rev. L. Cooper, to the Dowager March, of 
Clonricarde. 

Rev. C. Walters, to the Earl of Listowel. 

FHS. 

——IS. Hon. Mrs. Geo.-Lionel Dawson, 
a dau * 19. The Duchess of Bedford, a 
dau.-» — -94. Lady Radstock, a dau.— — 
98. Tlie lady of the Hon.^nd Rev. Thomas 
Monson, a dau. 

July 8. The Marchioness of Ely, a dau. 
— IS.The lady of Hon. Rob.-HeDley Eden, 
M» P. a son.— 16. Lady Blantyre, a son. 
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Avg 17. At Dirwen Bank, naar Prattoo, Sept, 9. At Eton Lo4go> the wife of Jo- 
the wife of ^w.Pedder, esq. agon and heir, seph Walkei^ esq. a son.— — <8. At 48, 
*—99. In South Audley-st. her Eaeel- Hatton Garden, the wife of the Rev. T. 
lency March, de Palmella, a dan.— 93. In Webster, Vicar of Oakin^n, a gon ,»— ■ 7 , 
Leeson-st. Dublin, the wife of W. Haigh, At Hursley Park, the lion. Dac^ Heath- 
esq, a dan.— >98. At High Legh, Cheshire, cote, a ion. — A t Moor Park, Faraham, 
the wife of George John Legh, esq. a the wife of Thos. Naghten, e8<|. of Crofton 

daughter. House, Titchfield, a dau. ^The wife of 

Lately, At Tockington, the seat of Sa- George Fort, esq: Alderbnry House, Wilts, 

muel Peach Peach, esq. the wife of John a son. At the Vicarage, Hudders- 

Murray Aynsley, esq. of Little Harle Tower, field, the wife of the Rev. J. C. Franks, a 
Northumberland, a son.— At Moira- son and heir.— —19. At Radway, War- 
place, Southampton! the wife of John God- wickshire, the ijrife qf lieiit.-aol. F. S. Mil- 
frey, esq. a son. ler, C, B. a son. 

♦ '■ 

MAKRIAGES. 


June 99. The Rt. Hon. Lord Massy, to 
Matilda, youngest dau. of Luke White, esq. 
of Woodlands, co. Dublin. 

Aug, 8. At Bathwick Church, the Hon. 
Henry Benedict Arundel, brother of Lord 
Arundel, to Lucy, only child of the late 
Huuh Sinythe, esq. of Woodland Villa, 
Batn, and gfand-dau. of the late Sit £dw. 
Smythe, bart. of Acton Burnell, Salop.— 
39. At Hatch Beauchamp, near Taunton, 
Edward Jacob, esq. R.N. to Sarah-Anne, 
only dau. of the late Edwin Le Grand, esq. 
of Canterbury.— —93. At Bath, C. Clarke, 
esq. of Tipperary, to Sarah-Otway, dau. of 
late Capt. Loftus-Otway Bland, R.N*— At 
Tansor, near Oundle, Henry Niokolls, esq. 
of Leighton, Hunts, to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of late Rev. Thos. Wilkins, rector of 
Weston, near Bath.— 94. At West Ashby, 
co. Lincoln, the Rev. W. M. Pierce, vicar 
of Golceby, to Eliz. only child of the late 
Rev. F. Rockcliffe, rector of Fulletby and 
Martin.— —At Heston, Ralph Allen Frog- 
ley, esq, of Hounslow, to Mary Harriet 
Gcorgiana, only dau. of the Rev. John-Ne- 

ville Freeman, of Hayes, Middlesex, At 

l^ceby, near Grimsby, the Rev. Christ. 
Richmond, to Frances, dau. of the Rev, T. 

Dixon. 96'. At Antwerp, John J. dc 

Hocbpied Larpent, esq. his Britannic Ma- 
jesty's Consul, to Georgiana-Frances, dau. 
of Fred. Reeves, esq. of East Sheen, Surrey. 

98. At Cheriton, near Dover, John 

Hey Puget, esq. of Totteridge, Herts, to 
Isabella, eldest dau. of Francis Hawldns, 
esq. Senior Judge of Barelly, East India Co. 
—99. At St. Clement’s Danes, Howell- 
Jones, eldest son of Stepheu-Howell Phil- 
lips, of Norfolk-st. to Julia- Ann, only dau. 
or the late John Marriott, esq. of Cham- 
pion, Essex.— At Wivelsfield, Sussex, the 
Rev. Geo. Dixon, of Lindfield, to Martha, 
fourth dau. of Wm. Tanner, esq. of More 
House, Wivelsfield.— The Rev. Robert 
Deeker, to Jane, fifth dau. of Edw. Brown, 
esq. of Stamford, Lincolnsh.— At Ford- 
ham, near Colchester, the Rev. C. I. Hlatb- 
cote, to Anna, second dau. of the Rev. M. 
Dodd, rector of Fordham.— At Egham, 


Surrey,' Geo. Wigg, esq. of Mecklenhurgh- 
sq. to Eliz. only child of the late John 
Stone, esq. of ^ham Hythe.— — 80. At 
Bath, Henry, eldest son of Sir Rio. Beding- 
feld, of Oxburgh Hall, co. Norfolk, hart, 
and nephew to the Right Hon. Lord Staf- 
ford, to Margaret, only^dau. of Edw. Poston, 
esq. of Appleton.— At All Souls Church, 
Marylebone, the Rev. Eardl^ Childers, 
second son of the late Col. Childers, of 
Cantley Hall, Yorkshire, to Maria-Char- 
. lotte,^ eldest ^u. of Sir Culling Smith, hart, 
of Bedwell Park, Herts. 31. At J^mon- 
ton, Geo.-Savage Curtis, esq. of Gloucester- 
place, Portman-sq. to Emma, second dau. 
of Wm. Curtis, esq. of Portland-place.— — . 
At Buckden Church, by the Bp. of Lincoln, 
the Rev. Dr. Moltby, preacher at Lincoln's- 
inn, to Miss Market M. Green, youngest 
dau. of the late Major Green, and great-niece 
to Bishop Green. 

Lately, At Millbrook, Hants, Dr. Cle- 
ment Smith, of Richmond, Surrey, to Mary- 
Anne, widow of Capt. J. Williams, late of 
Monghyr, Bennl. 

Sept, 4. At Heston, Geo. Baillle, esq. of 
Hanwell Park, to Eliza, only dau. of the 
late John Jones, esq. of Norwood House, 
Middlesex.— —5. At Walthamstow, Edw.- 
Vaughan Williams, esq. barrister at law, to 
Jane-Marg. dau. of the late Rev. Walter 

Bogot, of Blithfield, Staffordshire. At 

Pontefract, Joseph Booth, esq. Of Wragby, 
to Ann, youngest dau. of Geo. Parker, esq. 
of Park House, near Pontefract, Yorksh.— — 
19. At St. Georg’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
J. Hurt Barber, Rector of Aston Saudford, 
Bucks, to the Lady Millicent Acheson, 
youngest dau. of the late Earl of Gosford. 
—16. At Marylebone Church, the 
Comfe de Chabannes, to Antoinette, dau. 
of John Ellis, esq.— 1 8. At St. George's, 
Camberwell, Ro&rt Barely, esu. R.N. to 
Mary, only dau. of the late T. B. Matthews, 
esq. of Rochester.— 19. At St. Marga- 
ret^B Church, Westminster, the ^v. Hen. 
Doshwood, youngest son of Sir John Dash- 
wood King, bart. M.P. to Anne, third dau. 
of Wm. Leader, esq. of Putney-Mll. 
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Earl or* WiNjcmlstsBA ard Nottingraai. 

-kx hit boote ia Sooth-itreot; 
aged 7j3i» the Right Hofipurahle George 
Fincib, eighth Berl of Wincheleeas and 
fourth Earl of Noitingbam of bit fa- 
milyt .K*G. Yieoount Maidttone* Baron 
Finch of. Ogventry, and Baronet ; Lord 
Lieutenant and Custot Rotulorum of 
the County of Rutland, F. R. S. and 
F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 4, 1753, 
the eldest son of the Right Honourable 
William Finch, formerly Envoy to Swe- 
den, Holland, &c. by his second wife. 
Lady Charlotte Fermor, second dau. of 
Thomas Ist Karl of Pomfret; and was bap- 
tized Dec. 4 following, King George the 
Second being his godfather, by his proxy 
the Earl' Fitzwllllam. His father was 
the third son of Daniel second Earl of 
Nottingham and (on the death of his 
cousin in 1739) dth Earl of Wincbelsea. 

His Lordship succeeded to the family 
honours on the decease of his uncle Da- 
niel without mate issue, Aug. 2, 1769. 
He was educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where be was created M. A. July 
4, 1771 i A^^d afterwards for some years 
travelled abroad. At the age of 25, in 
Dec. 1777, he was aopointed one of the 
Lords of his Majesty's Bedchamber 9 and 
in 1804 be was nominated Groom of the 
Stole, which office he held for nearly 
twenty years, till the decease of his late 
Majesty, the duties of Comptroller of 
the Windsor establishment being in* 
volved in it. He was honoured with 
the Garter, Jan. 17, 1805. 

In Parliament his Lordship generally 
sided with Ministers, and occasionally 
delivered bis sentimeuts. Being a lead- 
ing member of the celebrated Uamble* 
don Club, bis Lordship, the late Duke 
of Dorset, and Sir Horace Mann, as- 
sembled at the Star and Garter, Pall 
Mail, and established that code of laws 
by which the game of Cricket has been 
ever since regulated. His Lordship’s 
chief occupation, however, was of a 
more useful nature. His time, which 
was passed principally at bis seat pf 
Burley-oo-the hHl in Rutlandshiref was 
in great measiire devoted to agricultural 
pursuits. He kept a very large farm in 
bis own hands; was a member of the 
Board of Agriculture, and was the au- 
thor of a humane letter ** On the Ad- 
vantages of Cottageia funting Land.'* 

A portrait of hif Lordship, by S.Wood- 
fordj R,A. was eiliibUed at the Royal 
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Academy in 1808* Having never been 
married, be is succeeded in' his titles 
by his cousin-german George-William 
Fincb-Hatton, esq. eldest son of the 
Hon. Edward Tinch-Hatton, sixth son 
of the before mentioned Daniel sixth 
Earl of Wincbelsea and second of Not- 
tingham. 

Hon. Basil Cochrane. 

jiuff, 12. At his apartments in the 
Rue Royale, Paris, aged 7G, the Hon. 
Basil Cochrane, brother of the Earl of 
Dufulonald. 

He was born April 22, 1753, the sixth 
son of Thomas, late and eighth Earl, by 
bis second wife Jane, eldest daughter of 
Archibald Stuart, of Tuvience, cu. La- 
nark, esq. At the age of sixteen lie was 
placed on the Madras Civil Establish^ 
ment $ and he remained in the service 
of the East India Company neatly forty 
years. Having accumulated a splendid 
fortune in India, he returned to Eng- 
land ih May, 1807, and soon after pur- 
chased the Barony of Auchterarder, co. 
Perth, and other estates. At bis town- 
house ill Portman-square, he erected va- 
pour baths on a new plan and construc- 
tion; and, in the hope that similar baths 
might be adapted to medieal purposes, 
be published in 1809 a tract under the 
title of ** An Improvement in the mode 
of Administering the Vapour-bath, and 
in the apparatus connected with it." In 
the succeeding year this tract was fol- 
lowed oy an Appendix. 

it was highly to the honour of Mr. 
Cochrane, that*, almost immediately af- 
ter hia arrival in England he paid nu- 
merous outstanding debts, mortgages, 
annuities, &c. of his brother, the Earl, 
to a very large amount. When in India, 
his establishment was at once extensive 
and magnificent, and bis hospitality un- 
bounded, 

Mr. Cochrane was accustomed to ex- 
pend large sums in acts of generosity and 
benevolence. He bad resided for some 
time, we believe, chiefly on the Con- 
tinent. 

Tub American Ex presidents, 

John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson. 

The coincidence attendant on the de- 
parture of these two transatlantic states- 
men is very remarkable : they both died 
on the 4tfa of July, the 50th anniversary 
of American Indepeiidaiice, i>f which 
they had both been anmngst the chief 
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aupportert. Taking; the age of Mr. 
feraon at 33 years» when the deciaratioil 
of liidependeiiee was signed, and that of 
Mr. Adams at 40, which was the fact, it 
has been calculated, that the chance of 
their both dying at the precise expire^ 
tion of the 50 years, was only as one to 
twelve hundred millions 1 

This singular coincidence, and the 
similarity of their pursuits and stations, 
might naturally induce us to attempt 
some parallel between their characters. 
This task, however, becomes superero* 
gatury, when we reflect that almost the 
only point of difference which presents 
itself, is, that Jefferson was leader of the 
democratic, Adams that of the federal 
party; a circumstance which we have 
reason to believe never disturbed the 
union naturally subsisting between 
minds so otherwise congenial. 

John Adams*, the son of a wealthy 
yeoman, was a native of Boston in New 
England, and appears to have been born 
in 1736'. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and, like his namesake Mr. Samuel 
Adams, fur the law. So eminent were 
his attainments in that profession, that 
at an early age he was ajipointed Chief 
Justice of the State, but be declined the 
office. Resisting the second attempt of 
taxation made by the Mother Country 
in 1767, numerous meetings of the in- 
habitants of Boston took place. At these 
meetings Mr. Adams, with Mr. Hancock, 
their great leader, and Mr. Sam. Adams, 
WHS very active in supporting the cause 
of independence. In 1770 Mr. Adams 
was returned as a representative for 
Boston, in the course of the same year 
an affray took place, in which the Eng- 
lish soldiers fired upon the populace, 
three of whom were killed. Mr. Adams, 
notwithstanding his known political at- 
tachments, was retained as counsel for 
the soldiers ; and, in conjunction with 
Mr. Quincy, be conducted the defence 
most ably and successfully. He was af- 
terwards equally successful in his de- 
fence of Captain Preston. In 1774 he 
was elected a member of the Council; 
but the election was negatived by Go- 
vernor Gage, from the part which he 
had taken in politics. 

By this time Mr. Adams had sacri- 
ficed his profession, and become alto- 
gether a public character. From 1770 


* A false report of this American Pa- 
triot’s death, occasioned our giving an 
account of him in vol. LXXiii. p. 1087- 
His supposed death is ako mentioned 
in other works of high repute, as the 
Biographical Dictionary, the Ltteraiy 
Calendar, &c. 


tin 1776 he wa« eonltant!^ effiftfnd in 
all the measures Srhich #ere Wof^ in 
defiance of the English Pkrliamen^f. In 
1774, when the tsolonies fletarmihed to 
hold a congress at Philadelphia, he waS 
elected, with Mr. Samuel Adame, Mr. 
Cushing, and Mr. Treat Paine, to re- 
present the province of Massachusetts 
Bay. He was also one of the rejfiresen- 
tatives of this province in the second 
congress. In the memorable tKicnSsiuns 
of 1776, Mr. Adams and Mr. pickrnsoti 
took distinguished parts ; the former for, 
the latter against, the declaratioir of in- 
dependence. The original motion, hy a 
member from Virginia, is said to have 
been made nit his suggestion : he se- 
conded it, aiid Supported it by such 
powerful arguments, as greatly contri- 
buted to its surcess. By the committee 
who were appointed on the subject of a 
separation from the Mother Country, Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Adams, the former it is 
understood, througU the influence of the 
latter, were appointed a sub- committee 
to frame ^ declaration of independence. 
The draft reported was that of Mr. Jef- 
ferson. From this period until the peace, 
Mr. Adams was employed in the same 
cause. On the capture by the English 
of Mr. Laurens, who bad been sent as 
Ambassador to Holland, Mr. Adams was 
dispatched in bis room, and was admit- 
ted as Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
States. He succeeded also in procuring 
a loan, and in concluding treaties of 
amity and coromeree. He was subse- 
quently nominated. In conjunction with 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Laurens, 
commissioners for negociating a peace 
with Great Britain. He joined bis ciil- 
leagues at Paris, and the preliminaries 
of peace were soon adjusted. He had 
the creditor insisting on an acknowledg- 
ment of independence previous to treat- 
ing, and of securing the debt due to Bri- 
tish subjects before the war. 

Soon after the signature of the treaty, 
Mr. Adams had the honour to be ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States to the King of Great 
Britain. On the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, ill 1783, he was elected first 
Vice-President of the United States; 
during the whole pSriod of the Presi- 
dency of Washington be filled the office 
of Vice-president, and he was as uni- 
formly consulted by the President on 
all important questions, as though he 
bad been a member of his cabinet. On 
the death of Washington, Mr. Adams 
was elected his succesaor. He may be 
considered to have been then at the 
bead of the federalists, hut at a lobie- 
qoenib period of his life be joined the !«• 
publican ranks. 
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Baring. vtlie JMMnitIvatiQn , of. Mr. 
' Adoau^ iHiiiy tplrk raged without re- 
itraint. At Preiidant be bad- at least 
too much of the aemblance of indepeiid- 
auce to be warmly supported by either 
party. At all eventa, his character was 
uot a simple one. Speaking of Washing- 
ton, an, obserring writer oi the present 
day mUf that he ** made the govern- 
ment like himself, cautious, uniform, 
simple, and substantial, without show or 
parade. While he presided, nothing was 
done for effect, every thing from princi- 
ple. There was no vapouring or chivalry 
about it. Whatever was done or said, 
was done or said with great deliberation, 
and profound seriousness.*’ Of Mr. Adams, 
the same writer observes ; ** He was quite 
another sort of man. He was more dic- 
tatorial, more adventurous ; and, per- 
haps, more of a statesman. But look to 
the record of bis administration, and you 
will find the natural temper of the man 
distinctly visible in all the operations of 
the government, up to the moment when 
he^overthrew himself and his whole party 
by his hazardous political mhvements. 
The cautious neutrality of Washington, 
which obtained for him, in the cabinet, 
what bad already been awarded to him 
in the field— the title of the American 
Fabius, was abandoned by Mr. Adams for 
a more bold and presumptuous aspect, 
bearing, and attitude. The quiet dig- 
nity aqd august plainness of the former, 
were put aside for something mure ab- 
solute and 'regal. The countenance of 
the American government under Wash- 
ington, throughout all its foreign nego- 
cialions and domestic administration, 
was erect and natural, very strong, sim- 
ple, and grave. But under Mr. Adams, 
although it appeared loftier and more 
imposing, and attracted more attention, 
it had a sort of theatrical look, and was, 
in reality, much less formidable.” 

At the expiration of Mr. Adams’s term, 
Mr. Jefferson, the candidate of the Re- 
publican party, received four votes more 
than bis predecessor ; and Mr. Adams 
in consequence retired to the enjoy- 
ments of private life at bis seat in 
Quincy. So satisfied, however, were those 
who had been politically opposed to him 
of his merits and services, that be was 
selected by the republicans of Massachu- 
setts as their candidate for Governor, on 
the death of Governor Sullivan | but he 
declined the proffered honour. He was 
one of the electors, and president of the 
elector^.college, when Mr. Monroe was 
elected Fiesident of the United States, 
Asa tpqiiker, Mr. Adams was warm and 
eloqiieAt; and as a writer be possessed 
considerable power. In 1787, he pub- 


lished, in three volumes 8vo, A De- 
fence of the Constitution and Govem- 
meift of the United States,’* and a new 
edition of that ^ork appeared in 1794, 
under the title of History of the Prin- 
cipal Republics in the World.** 

Mr. Adams bad been some time in a 
state of declining health. On the morn- 
ing of bis death he is said to have been 
aroused by the sound of the public re- 
joicings { he inquired the cause of the 
salutes, and being told that it was the 
4th of July; he answered, It is a great 
and glorious day.’* These are said to 
have been his last words. About noon 
be became very ill, grew gradually worse, 
and at six p.m. expired. His remains 
were some days afterwards deposited in 
the family tomb at Quincy, with every 
token of veneration, respect, and affec- 
tion. His private character is described 
as perfectly pure. There was no Chris- 
tian or moral duty which he did uot ful- 
fil — he was one of the kindest of hus- 
bands, and best of fathers. 

His eldest son, John Quincy Adams, 
now fills the President's Chair, and has 
returned the following answer to an Ad- 
dress of Condolence presented to him 
and bis family : 

To Philip Hone^ Esg. Mayor of the 

City gf New ForA. 

Quincy, 15th of July, 1826. 

«Sir— I received with deep sensibility 
the letter which you bad the goodness 
personally to deliver to me on the 11th 
iiist. together with a copy of the reso- 
lutions of the Common Council of your 
city, on the occasion of the remarkably 
coincident decease of John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson — a coincidence ren- 
dered still more remarkable by its oc- 
currence on the 50th anniversary of that 
day whence their country dates her ex- 
istence, by an act to the accomplish- 
ment of which they bad both so largely 
contributed. 

*'In the name and on behalf of the 
family of Mr. Adams, I pray you, Sir, 
to accept yourself, and to render to the 
Common Counril of the city of New 
York, our grateful acknowledgments for 
the sympathy which you have kindly 
felt with us in the peculiar bereavement 
which we have sustained. Among the 
many motives of consolation with which 
it has pleased an overruling Providence 
in this instance to mingle the cup of af- 
fliction which might not pass away, a 
voice of comfort to us, and of affection- 
ate reverence for the memory of the de- . 
ceased, from our fellow-citizens of New 
York, sooths our present sorrow, and 
will leave through life the sense of its 
kindness impressed upon our remem- 
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bnnce. Accept my friendly and reepect- 
ful salatations. John Quincy Adams/* 

Thomas Jgffbrson eras born April 3, 
1743, according to some accounts in the 
County of Albemarle, Virginiai at Sbad> 
well, a country seat which now belongs 
to his grandson, within a short ^distance 
of Munticelio, and within half a mile of 
his Rivannab mills; but according to 
others in Cbesterfitfld County. His fa* 
niily were amongst the earliest emi- 
grants of Virginia ; of which colony his 
grandfather, Thomas Jefferson, was a 
native. His father, Peter Jefferson, was 
commissioned, with Colonel Fry, to de- 
termine the boundary line between Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, in the year 
1747. 

Mr. Jefferson was educated in Ame- 
rica, from which he was never absent 
before the time that he went to Paris 
in the capacity of Envoy. He received 
the highest honours at the college of 
William and Mary ; and studied law un- 
der the celebrated George Wythe, late 
Chancellor of Virginia. He applied him- 
self closely to the study of geometry, 
geography, natural history, and astru- 
nuniy ; and he was devotedly attached 
to literature and the fine arts. When 
he came of age, in ]7f>4, he was put into 
the nomination of Justices of the County 
in which he lived; at the first election 
following he became one of its repre- 
sentatives in the legislature, and before 
he had attained his 25th year, he was a 
distinguished member of the Virginia 
Assembly, taking an active part in all 
the measures adopted in opposition to 
the English Government. In 1775, he 
is said to have been the author of the 
Protest against the propositions of Lord 
North. From the Assembly of Virginia 
he was sent to the old Congress, which 
brought about the Revolution, and was 
there distinguished by the warmth of his 
spiitimeiits and the energy of his com- 
positions. He was afterwards employed 
from 1777 to 1779 with Mr. Pendleton 
and Mr. Wythe in the revisal and reduc- 
tion to a single code of the whole body 
of the English statutes, the acts of the 
Virginia Assembly, and certain parts of 
the common law. In 1780 (succeeding 
Patrick Henry, the successor of Lord 
Dunmore,) he was elected Governor of 
Virginia, an office which he held during 
the whole of the revolutionary war. As 
a member of Congress, it has been al- 
ready seen (see p. 272) that he drew up 
the record of independence, by which the 
colonies brokft their connexion with this 
Country. Much difference of opinion oc- 
curred respecting his conduct as Gover- 

Gent. Mag. S ^ Umher , 1826 . 
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nor» at tbs time of the lovMiiiHI of Vir* 
ginia by Cornwallis and Artidd ; boty 
as be received the tbanka of hit fidto#- 
citixens, it must be presumed that by 
them, at least. It was deemed satisfac- 
tory. In 1783 he was employed in draw- . 
Ing up a Constitution for Virginia. Ho 
was nominated Ambassador to Spain, 
but bis destination was subsequently 
changed to France. There, obtaining 
the confidence of Vergennes aiidCsIonne, 
be received many cuncessions in favour 
of American commerce. From France 
be came over to England, went back to 
Versailles, and returned to America in 
1789> rendering to Mr. Jay, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, a satisfactory ac- 
count of bis negociations. Shortly after 
his return, he was appointed Secretary 
of State to the new govern menr. Soon 
after the House of Representatives di- 
rected him to form a plan for reducing 
the currency, weights, and measures, to 
one standard ; and subsequently he was 
also employed to draw up a Report re- 
specting the Fisheries. 

On the arrival of an English Envoy 
and French Consul in America, Mr. Jef- 
ferson is thought to have found some 
difficulty ill keeping the halaijce even ; 
and indeed, he has always been con- 
sidered by the English as having a strong 
partiality towards France. Another Re- 
port which he was officially called upon 
to make, respeciing the Commerce of 
the United States, gave great satisfac- 
tion to the government and to the coun- 
try. Early iti 1794 he resigned his of- 
fice as Secretary of State, and retired to 
his seat at Munticelio. From that pe- 
riod be was regarded as the chief of the 
Opposition. .4rter remaining some time 
ill retirement, he was, in 1797, called on 
to fill the Vice-president's chair, under 
Mr. Adams, and, on the expiration of 
that gentleman’s term, in 1801, elected 
bis successor. In 1805 he was re-elected, 
and, in his first message to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, be de- 
veloped his grand project of improve- 
ment ill the public administration. In 
1807, in consequence of the differences 
which arose between the governments 
of Great Britain and the United States, 
he called a meeting extraordinary of the 
Congress, and submitted to them his 
plan for defending the countiy. To pre- 
serve the shipping and commerce of Ame- 
rica from the cruisers of France and Eng- 
land, be laid an embargo on all the ports 
of the United States, until tbedanger was 
over. When his second term of President- 
ship had nearly expired, he was solicited by 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania to accept 
Che office a third time. This, boifever, 
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he resolutely refaied — wu •^cceeded 
by Mr. Maddison-^ndf like bis friend 
Wasbingrton, retired to private life. Tbe 
writer wbom we have before quoted on 
tbe merits of Washington and Adams, 
speaking of Jefferson, says, — He was 
undoubtedly a man of more genius than 
either of his predecessors. His talent 
was finet, but not so strong. He was 
a scholar and a philosopher, full of the- 
ory and hypothesis. And what was the 
character of his administration ? Was it 
not wholly given up to theory and hy- 
pothesis, experiment and trial ? he turn- 
ed the whole of the United States into 
a laboratory — a workshop — a lecture- 
room; and kept the whole country in 
alarm with his demonstrations in poli- 
tical economy, legislation, mechanics, 
and government. Hence it is that, to 
this day, it is cliiTicult to deteriiiiiie 
whether his administration, on the 
whole, was productive of great benefit 
or great evil to tbe American people. 
Tbe most extraordinary changes, trans- 
mutations, and phenomena, were con- 
tinually taking place before their eyes, 
but they were generally unintelligible ; 
so that he left the country pretty much 
in the situation that his farm at Mon- 
ticello is at this moment — altogether 
transformed from its natural state — al- 
together different from what it was when 
he took it in band,— a puzzle and a 
problem to the world.*’ 

Mr. Jefferson first appeared in print 
in 1774, when be published ** A Sum- 
mary View of the Rights of British Ame- 
rica.** In 1781 appeared his ** Notes on 
Virginia.” He has also written “Me- 
moirs on the Fossil Bones found in Ame- 
rica.** As an agriculturist he was active 
and fond of experiment. He invented 
anew plough, or, rather, effected an im- 
provement in tbe old one. 

At an early age Mr. Jefferson married 
the daughter of Mr. Wright, an eminent 
barrister in Virginia. By her, who has 
been some years dead, he bad four 
daughters, only one of whom we be- 
lieve survives. 

Mr. Jefferson had been for some time 
indisposed. During his illness, be con- 
stantly expressed a wish to see another 
4th of July ; and, though he bad been 
speechless from the evening of the 3d, 
be expressed, by signs, great satisfac- 
tion at being permitted to do so. He 
died about 10 minutes before one, p.m. 
Mr. Randolph, hii grandson, in a letter 
to a friend says,—** He died as he lived, 
tbe same calm, serene, benevolent, great 
man, cheerfully committing his soul to 
afidd bis child to bis countiy; gra- 
tified in me only wish that this day and 


hour should be tbe moment of his 
death.** One o'clock, it should be re- 
marked, was the hour on which (be de- 
claration of American independence was 
officially read in Congress. 

Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. 

Tbe late Sir T. S. Raffles did not re- 
ceive the honour of Knighthood from 
King Geo. III. as stated in pp. 80 and 
86, but from his present Majesty, act- 
ing in the name and on the behalf of 
his father. He was born on hoard tbe 
ship Ann, at sea, off the harbour of Port 
Moraiit, in the island of Jamaica, on the 
6th of July, 1781. His father, Benja- 
min Raffles, was one of tbe oldest cap- 
tains in the West India trade, from the 
port of London. Sir Stamford received 
his education principally under Dr. An- 
derson, who presided over a respectable 
academy at Hammersmith. He was in- 
cited to the study of the Malay, and 
other languages of tbe Eastern Archi- 
pelago, by the late lamented Dr. Ley- 
den, with whom he formed a friendship 
the must endearing, which terminated 
only with the life of that eminent scho- 
lar, who expired at Batavia in the arms 
of his friend. 

Sir S. R. was twice married. His first 
wife proceeded with him to India, and 
died during bis residence in Java. His 
second matrimonial connection was with 
a most amiable lady, now bis widow, 
Sophia, the daughter of J. Watson Hull, 
esq. late of Great Baddow, in Essex. Of 
four children, the fruits of these two 
unions, he had tbe misfortune to lose 
three during his residence at Sumatra, 
who, together with many of his personal 
friends, fell victims to the climate. 

When he came to England in 1816, 
be brought with him the Rdden Ranar 
Dipfira, a Javanese Prince, with his 
suite ; and a more splendid and exten- 
sive collection of specimens of the pro- 
ductions, costume, &c. of the Eastern 
Archipelago, than had ever before been 
received in a British port. Tbe recep- 
tion which he met in England must have 
been highly gratifying to him. He bad 
tbe pleasure to see that his services were 
there appreciated by the public, while, 
from persons of all ranks and classes of 
society, he received the most flattering 
marks of kind and respectful attention. 

During his stay in this quarter of the 
globe, notwithstanding the numerous 
engagements by which he wu oppress- 
ed, he found leisure to accomplish a 
tour on the Continent, the details o.l 
which have been given to tbe public by 
one of the party. 
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He had the honour of being known to 
the late Princeaa Charlotte and her itlua- 
triouB Consort, from whom he received 
some expressions of distinguished friend- 
ship. 

In the high official situations which 
he niied, he always extended his pro- 
tection to the accredited Christian Mis- 
sionaries of every denomination— pro- 
moting their views to the utmost pos- 
sible extent, and affording them the 
most efficient aid in the prosecution of 
their sacred and benevolent designs. 

While walking in St.James's-street, 
within a few months after his return to 
England, he had a slight attack of apo- 
plexy, the effect of which made an evi- 
dent impression on his constitution. 

The following is a copy of the report 
made to the family of the late Sir T. S. 
Raffics by Sir Everard Home of the re- 
sult of the examination as to the im- 
mediate cause of his death : 

On inspecting the body of the late 
Sir Stamford Raffles in the evening of 
the 5th of July, 1826, the following mor- 
bid appearances were observed : 

“ Upon removing the cranium, the 
anterior part of the right frontal bone 
was twice the thickiic<is of the left ; this 
must be imputed to the effects of the 
sun in India, since it is a common oc- 
currence in those who have resided long 
ill hot climates. The outer covering of 
the brain was in a highly inflamed state, 
which had been of long continuance, 
from the thickness of the coats of the 
vessels. In one part, immediately upon 
the sinciput, this vasculosity exceeded 
any thing I had ever seen. In the right 
ventricle of the brain there was a coa- 
giilum of the size of a pullet's egg, and 
a quantity of bloody serum escaped, 
which measured six ounces. This extra- 
vasation of blood, which had been almost 
instantaneous, was the cause of imme- 
diate death, so far as the faculties of the 
brain are concerned. In the other vis- 
cera of the body there was no appear- 
ance connected with disease. 

•• (Signed) Everard Home.” 

Admiral John Holloway. 

June 26. At Wells, aged 84, John 
Holloway, Esq. Admiral of the Red. lie 
had risen at six, his usual hour, appa- 
rently not worse than usual, and by 
eight was a corpse. 

Admiral Holloway was a native of 
Wells. He entered the Navy in 1760, 
on board the Antelope, of 50 guns, Capt. 
Webb; and in 1761 sailed in her to 
Newfoundland, with Captain (the late 
Lord) Graves, Governor of the island. 
Mr. Holloway then served for two yearl 


under Sir Hugh Palliser, and alsO| witti 
a view of promotion, embarked with 
Admiral Du rell; but that officer dying 
soon after bis arrival in America, the 
deceased was in 1768 taken und^r the 
patronage of Commodore (afterwards 
Vise.) Hood, ip the Romney'. Mr. Hol- 
loway was made Lieutenant in 1771 } 
and appointed to the Marlborough of 
74 guns, a guard-ship at Portsmouth, 
commanded by Capt. Hood. On the 
breaking out of the American war he 
removed into the Perseus frigate, Capt. 
G.K. Elpbinstone, afterwards Vise. Keith. 
The Perseus was an active ship, and 
Lieut. Holloway remained in her one 
year. He was subsequently received by 
Commodore (afterwards Lord) Hotham, 
on hoard the Preston of 50 guns, and 
was First Lieutenant of that ship in 
1778, when attached lo Earl Howe’s 
squadron in America. 

The British and French fleets having 
been both scattered by a dreadful storm 
on the eve of an expected battle, on the 
13tb of August, the Preston crossed the 
Tonnant, of 80 guns, with only her'main 
masts standing, and immediately attack- 
ed her. The engagement lasted for sonic 
hours ; a great many of the Tennant’s 
men were killed ; and if the firing had 
not brought a par^ of the French squad- 
ron to her relief, there is no doubt she 
would have been compelled to surrender 
to so inferior a force. . 

Towards the latter end of the same 
year. Commodore Hulhain was sent to 
Barbadoes, with a reinforcement for 
Rear-adm. Barrington’s squadron, and 
having under his escort a body of 5000 
troops for the reduction of St. Lucia. 
A short time after the conquest of that 
island, Lieut. Holloway removed with 
his patron into the Vengeance, of 74 
guns; but soon left that ship to join 
the Princess Royal, a second rate, bear- 
ing the flag of Adm. Pa,'‘ker, who made 
him a Commander. He was advanced 
to the rank of Post Captain, Jan. S3, 
1780 ; and on that occasion returned to 
the Vengeance, still carrying the broad 
pendant of Commodore Hotham ; in 
which ship he was present at the differ- 
ent encountres between Sir G. B. Rod- 
ney and M. de Guichen, in the ensuing 
spring. 

In the September following, when Sir 
G. Rodney sailed for North America, the 
command at the Leeward Islands de- 
volved on Commodore Hotham. On the 
night of the 10th Oct. there arose a must 
violent hurricane at N.E. The Ven- 
geance, and some smaller vessels of war, 
wer'' moored within the Careenage 
St. Lucia, and prepared with every cau- 
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tion that eoukl be taken to withstand 
the tempest* which had already driven 
several transports on shore. A little af- 
ter twelve o’clock she parted one of her 
cables and tailed upon the rocks. It be- 
ealne absolutely requisite to cut away 
her masts* tbs loss of which* with the 
help of a number of guns that were got 
forward* considerably eased the force 
with which she struck $ and by the wind 
fortunately shifting two or three points 
further to the Eastward, her stern cun 
into deep water* and she was* beyond 
every expectation* saved. The storm con- 
tinued with incredible vehemence during 
the whole day; but the weather about 
midnight became more moderate* and 
by the next morning the wind was to- 
tally abated. The direction of the hur- 
ricane was from N.N.E. to E.S.E. and it 
lasted twenty-nine hours. The Laurel, 
Andromeda* and Blanche frigates* Scar- 
borough of S20 guns* and four sloops of 
war* were entirely lost* and of their crews 
not more than 48 men were saved. Of 
the remainder of the squadron on that 
station, not one escaped without con- 
siderable damage i and the French ships 
suffered in equal proportion. 

The Vengeance sailed for England in 
the spring of 1781 with another iine-of- 
battle ship, and three frigates, as con- 
voy to a fleet of thirty* four ships, 
richly laden, and chiefly Dutch, which 
bad been captured at St. Eustatia ; and 
on the 2d of May, falling in with a 
French squadron of six sail of the line, 
betides frigate8*.under the command of 
M. de la Mothe Piquet, the utmost skill 
and dexterity were necessary to effect an 
escape. Owing, however, to the judici- 
ous measures which Commodore Hutham 
immediately adopted, and to the able as- 
sistance of Capt. Holloway, he preserved 
his own squadron, and saved the greater 
part of the merchant vessels; the re- 
mainder, of considerable value, fell into 
the bands of the enemy. On the 29(b 
of June, the Vengeance arrived at Spit- 
head, and was put out of commission. 

After a short relaxation from the fa- 
tigues of service, Capt. Holloway was 
appointed to the Cambridge, of 80 guns, 
‘and went off the Texel with Lord Howe. 
He .was next removed into the Buffalo* 
of 60 guns* attsched to the fleet under 
the same Admiral* which on the 1 1th 
Sept. 1783* sailed for the relief of Gib- 
raltar. On the 11th Oct. the convoy 
entered the Gut ; but the wind blowing 
strong from W.N.W. only four of the 
transports* under the care of the Latona 
frigate* readlmd their destined anchor- 
age that . day ; the rest passed into the 
Met^temnean. The combined fleets of 


France and Spain* consisting of eighty 
sail of pendants, standing out of the 
bay, on the I3tb Lord Howe, then off 
Marbella* ordered Capt. Holloway Co take 
the store ships under his protection, 
and proceed with them to the Zaffarine 
Isles* or L’Oriston, in Sardinia, in case 
he should be driven past Cape Tres For- 
cas* and to use bis own judgment for 
bringing them back to relieve the be- 
sieged fortress. Two days after the Buf- 
falo had parted from the British fleet, 
she fell in with four of the enemy’s 
ships, that had come out of Malaga to 
join the combined fleets, and narrowly 
escaped being captured by them. One 
vessel was taken at midnight, not a 
mile from the Buffalo; but from the 
darkness of the night, and being close 
to the Barbary coast, the rest escaped. 
Captain Holloway then resolved to re- 
main in that situation until the wind 
should become fair. On the fifth or 
sixth day, be again came in sight of the 
British at anchor. When Lord Howe 
was informed that the Buffalo and her 
charge were approaching, and was con- 
gratulated by Capt. Lord Gower on the 
event, be replied, '* The Captain of the 
Buffalo has done bis duty.” 

On Capt. Holloway’s return to Eng 
land, he was appointed to the Vigilant ; 
but, peace taking place soon after, that 
vessel was paid off, and he continued 
without any other command for a consi- 
derable time ; but was at length ap- 
pointed to the Solebay frigate, and pro- 
ceeded to the Leeward Islands, where 
he served under the orders of Lord Nel- 
son, at that time Captain of the Boreas, 
between whom and Captain Holloway 
a friendship soon commenced, and was 
ever afterwards maintained. 

During the Spanish and Russian ar- 
maments, in 1790 and 1791, Capt. Hol- 
loway commanded the Princess Royal of 
98 guns, bearing the flag of his former 
patron, Vice-Admiral Hotham ; and ac 
the commencement of the war with 
France in 1793, when that officer went 
to the Mediterranean as second in com- 
mand under Lord Hood, Captain Hollo- 
way accompanied him in the Britannia* 
of 100 guns. 

When Lord Hood returned to Eng- 
land, towards the close of 1794, Admi- 
ral Hotham succeeded him in the chief 
command, and appointed bis long-tried 
follower Captain of the Fleet, in which 
situation be gave general satisfaction. 
During the period of Admiral Hotham’s 
command, two engagements took place 
with the French fleet. The first was on 
March 14, 1795 ; the second July 13 fol- 
lowing. For these services. Admiral Ho- 
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tbam waa railed to the dignity of an 
Irish Peer; and at the end of the year 
returned to England^ being superseded 
by Sir John Jervis. Subsequently to 
this latter event, Captain Holloway was 
appointed to the Duke, a second rate, 
and from her removed into the St. 
George of 98 guns, attached to the Chan- 
nel fleet. He commanded the former 
ship during the alarming mutiny that 
raged among the crews of the ships at 
Spilbead, in May 17979 and was one of 
the officers who, from their strict ad- 
herence to discipline, were turned on 
shore by those malcontents. His ser- 
vices as a Captain ended in the St. 
Geurge. On the 14th Feb. 1799, he was 
advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
and it was not long before he hoisted 
bis flag as assistant Port-Admiral at 
Portsmouth, where he continued until 
the suspension of hostilities in 1801. 

Soon after the renewal of the war, 
in 1803, whilst remaining unemployed, 
the Rear-Admiral received the following 
letter from bis warm friend Lord Nel- 
son, dated off Toulon, Aug. 22 : 

*‘My dear Holloway, — Your Letter, 
by Mr. Taylor, I received from Admiral 
Campbell, Mr. Taylor being gone to 
Malta, a place probably I shall never 
see during my command. However, 1 
shall be happy in shewing every atcen- 
tiun to your recommendation. 1 am 
sorry you are not employed, but 1 think 
it must come at last ; for, as you ob- 
seive, your nerves are good, and your 
head 1 never heard disputed. The Nar- 
cissus not having joined, 1 have not had 
an opportunity of seeing your nephew 
Lyons. Your son-in-law. Captain Ot- 
way, will get a ship, and 1 hope his 
Culloderi : and that you may both be 
soon actively employed, is the sincere 
wish of, my dear Holloway, your obliged 
faithful friend. Nelson and Bronte.’* 

The deceased was shortly after- 
ward again sent to his former tedious 
duty at Portsmouth, and on his arrival 
was welcomed by the inhabitants with 
a hearty peal on the bells, so highly was 
he respected. In the course of the same 
year, he made a survey of the adjacent 
coast; and, in consequence of bis re- 
presentations, three ships of 98 guns 
each, were stationed at Lymington, St. 
Helen's, and the mouth of Southampton 
River, to guard the Isle of Wight in case 
the enemy should fulfil their threats of 
invasion. 

Our officer was promoted to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral, April S3, 1804; and 
about the same period hoisted his flag 
in the Downs, under the orders of Lord 


Keith. In ISO?* he was eo&atltoted 
Governor nf Newfoundland* and Com- 
mander-in- Chief on that station; an ap- 
pointment in which be displayed bis 
wonted ability; and endeavoured by 
every means* to conciliate the affections 
of such of the Indians as lived on the 
Island. Previous to the Vice-admiral’s 
final departure from that settlement in 
Oct. 1809, he received a letter from 
the society of Merchants there, contain- 
ing sentiments of veneration and esteem 
for his person and character, and expres- 
sions of gratitude for the facilities af- 
forded them upon all occasions in the 
prosecution of their commerce. 

There is one part of this Admiral’s 
professional character which still merits 
our notice, and that is, the impartial 
and solemn manner in which he pre- 
sided at a Court Martial. This was more 
particularly remarked by those persons 
who were present at the trial of the mu- 
tineers in the Hermione, in 1805, whilst 
Admiral Holloway remained at Ports- 
mouth. His address to the prisoners 
was firm without violence, and devout, 
without any leaven or cant of meihod- 
ism. He invariably preserved the scales 
of justice with an even hand, and by bis 
example, taught the younger members 
of the court to attend to, and to re- * 
sped its proceedings. 

Such is the general outline of the ser- . 
vices and character of this naval officer; 
who by plain sailing, and keeping a steady 
course, gained a high character in his 
profession and preserved the confidence 
of government, amidst the vieissitudes 
and cabals of party. Truer than the 
compass, be throughout life displayed 
no variation. The anonymous author 
of the Naval Atlantis, as long since 
1789* gave him this character: “John 
Holloway comprises the genuine cha- 
racter of a true British tar, aud*a gallant 
officer. Honesty without disguise, brave 
without ostentation, and independant 
without being assuming* he merits every 
thing that can be said in bis favour as a 
deserving naval commander.” 

The deceased was raised to the rank 
of Admiral of the Blue, Oct. 25, 1809; 
and Admiral of the Red in 18... He 
was married previous to bis departure 
from the West Indies, in 1781, to a lady 
of Antigua, named Waldron, of an old 
English family. Of bis children, one, a 
son, died on board the Narcissus, on bis 
passage from Leghorn to Palermo. .He 
was only thirteen years of age, four and 
a half of which he had actually served at 
sea, and was on board the Venerable, of 
74 guns, Captain Samuel Hood, in Sir 
Janies Saumarez’a actions* July 6 and 
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I3» liOl. The Adtoiral*! eldest daufph- 
ter ft tibe ladj of Rear-Admiral R. W. 
Otway; 

A good portrait of Admiral Holloway 
was publisned in tbe Naval Chronicle in 
1808. 

Vicb-Admiral Wolley. 

Aug, 7« Ac Brussels, aged 67i Tho- 
mas Wolley, esq. Vice-admiral of the 
White. 

At the breaking out of the war with 
tUe French Republic, in 1793, we find 
this officer commanding the Gcelan sloop 
at Jamaica. On the SOth Sept, that 
year, Comm. Ford, who commanded the 
squadron on that station, in conjunction 
withLt.-Col. Whitelocke, took possession 
of Jeremie, in the island of St. Domingo, 
at the intercession of the French royal- 
ists; and on the 23d, Cape Nichola 
Mole followed its example. The Com- 
modore in his public despatches speaks 
highly of the zeal and attention shown 
by Captain Wolley on this occasion. 
About the same time, the frigates of the 
squadron entered FIslet, and Bay des 
Flamands, on the South side of the 
island, where they captured upwards of 
2000 tons of shipping, chiefly laden with 
West India produce. 

Captain Wolley obtained post rank, 
Dec. 10, 1793 , and in the following year 
commanded the Active frigate, in the 
North sea, and subsequently at New- 
foundland. His next appointment was 
to the Aretbusa, mounting 44 guns, in 
which ship he conveyed Sir Ralph Aber- 
croroby to the Leeward Islands in the 
Spring of 1796; and after the reduction 
of St. Lucia, was detached by Sir Hugh 
Christian, with three frigates and two 
sloops, to CO' operate with the army in 
quelling the insurrections which then 
raged with great virulence in the islands 
of St. Vincent and Grenada. The in- 
surgents were chiefly Charibs, and peo- 
ple of colour: and after an obstinate re- 
sistance, they laid down their arms, and 
surrendered by capitulation. 

We next find the deceased employed 
at the conquest of Trinidad, and destruc- 
tion of a Spanish squadron, by the forces 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby and Rear- 
Adm. H. Harvey, in Feb. 1797, on which 
occasion be superintended the debark- 
ation of the army. On the 10th Aug. 
following, the Aretbusa being on her 
passage from the West Indies, with a 
detained neutral in tow, discovered three 
sail to windward, one of which the 
Gaietd, a French corvette of 20 long 
eight pounders and 186 men, had the 
temerity to bear down and commence 
an action, which she maintained fbr 


half an hour, when being much cut up 
in her sails and rigging, and unassisted 
by her consorts, she struck her colours. 
On the 24th July, 1799, the late Duke 
of Kent embarked on board the Aretbusa 
at Portsmouth, and proceeded In her to 
Halifax. During the remainder of the 
war she was employed in occasional 
cruizes, and captured several of the* 
enemy's privateers. In the spring of 
1801, she escorted an East Indian fleet 
from St. Helena to England ; and early 
in the following year brought Brig.-Geii. 
Clinton and suite from Madeira, at which 
Island Captain Wolley had been present- 
ed with the thanks of the British Fac- 
tory for the protection he bad at dif- 
ferent times during the war afforded to 
their interests. A sword was at tiie same 
time voted to him, as a mark of the re- 
spect entertained by that body for liis 
professional character. 

During the last war, Captain Wolley 
served as Flag-Captain to the late Adm. 
Sir Wro. Young, whilst that officer com- 
manded at Plymouth. He was promot- 
ed to the rank of Rear-admiral, Aug. I , 
1811, and to that of Vice-admiral, Aug. 
12, 1819, but had never hoisted his flag. 

He was married, Aug. 7, 1804. at St. 
George, Hanover sqo. to Miss Franck- 
lyn, of Lansdown Crescent, Bath, by 
whom he has left two sons and two 
daughters. He has latirly resided at 
Clifton. 

John Farquiiar, Esq. 

July 6. At bis bouse in the New 
Road, opposite the Regent’s Park, aged 
75 , John Farquhar, esq. owner of ihe 
celebrated Fonthill Abbey. He had 
taken an airing in his carriage on the 
preceding day, had returned home about 
seven in the evening, and retired to rest 
between ten and eleven. When the ser- 
vant took breakfast to him in his bedroom 
at eight io the morning, as was his cus- 
tom, he was found a lifeless corpse. A 
physician pronounced death (occasioned 
by apoplexy) to have taken place some 
hours before, and apparently without a 
struggle, the eyes and mouth being 
closed, and the countenance tranquil. 

Mr. Farquhar's advancement in life 
forms one of the many distinguished 
instances of the advantages which Scot- 
land enjoys from its admirable system 
of education, which, from its cheapness, 
is accessible to all. He was born in 
Aberdeen in 1751, and early went to 
India, as a cadet in the Bombay estab- 
lishment, where be was a chum of the 
late General Kerr. While at Bombay, 
be received a, dangerous wound in the 
hip, which caused lameness, and affect- 
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ed his health so inucb« that he was re^ 
commended to remove to Bengal. He 
left the military service, and became a 
free merchant. His mind was ever oc* 
copied in study, and chemical research 
was his favourite pursuit : from its prac- 
tical application the foundation of his 
immense fortune was laid. There was 
some defect in the mode of manufac- 
turing gunpowder in the interior at 
Pultah, and Mr. Farquhar was selected 
by Lord Cornwallis, then Governor-ge- 
ntral, to give his assistance. By de- 
grees he got the management of the 
cuncern, and finally hecatiie (he sole 
contractor to the guverniiient. In this 
way, wealth ami distinction rapidly 
poured in upon him, and he attained 
the particular favour and confidence of 
the late Warren Hastings. In Bengal, 
he was roruarkahle for the closeness of 
his application, unabating perseverance, 
and extraordinary mental vigour, and 
also for the habits of penuriousness 
win ell, in a great degree, adhered to 
him to the end of his life. After years 
uf labour, he came home from India, 
with a fortune estimated at half a mil- 
lion of money, the principal part uf 
which wa« invested, through Mr. Hoare, 
ill the funds, at the rate of 55/. 3 per 
cent, coiistds. On landing at Gravesend, 
Mr. F. got on the outside of the coach 
to London, and his first visit very na- 
turally was to his banker. Covered with 
dust and dirt, with clothes not worth a 
guinea, he presented himself at the 
counter, and asked to see Mr. Hoare. 
'J'he clerks ilisregarded his application, 
and he was suffered to wait in the cash- 
oihee as a petitioner, until Mr. Hoare, 
passing through it, after some explana- 
tion, recognised bis Indian customer— 
the man whom he expected to see with 
a Nabob’s pump. Mr. Farquhar request- 
ed 25/. and took his leave. After leav- 
ing the banking-house, he went to a 
relation’s, a Baronet, with whom he for 
some time resided. About Christmas a 
grand rout was to be given at the man- 
sion, and one evening a week previ- 
ous, Mr. Farquhar received a bint from 
his relation that his clothes were not of 
the newest fashion, and recommended 
a Bond-street tailor to him. Mr. Far- 
quhar asked him if that really was his 
opinion; the answer was given in a way 
with which Mr. Farquhar did not feel 
pleased ; he went to his bed-room, pack- 
ed up bis trunk, requested the servant to 
call a coach, and took his immediate de- 
parture. He then settled in Upper Baker- 
street, where his house was to be distin- 
guished by its dingy appearance, un-' 
cleaned windows, and general neglect. 
All old woman was bis sole attendant, 


and bis apartment, |o erblell • or 
broom was never appliedp WM kept •»- 
cred even from her care. Books and 
papers were strewed on the flooV ; tlw 
spot where the book was concluded thefp 
it was thrown, and never removed. His 
neighbours were not . at all acquainted 
with his character ; and there have been 
instances of some of them offering him 
money as an object of charity, or as a 
reduced gentleman. 

He became a partner in the great 
agency house in the city, of Basset, Far- 
quhar, and Co. and also purchased the 
late Mr. Whitbread’s share in the brew- 
ery. Part of his wealth was devoted to 
the purchase of estates, but the great 
bulk was invested in stock, and suffered 
to increase on the principle of compound 
interest. Every half year be regularly 
drew his dividends, his mercantile pro- 
fits and his rents, and purchased in the 
funds. Ill this manner his wealth ac- 
cumulated. Ill the summer of 1622, 
when the public curiosity was highly 
excited by the unexpected offer of Mr. 
Beckford’s far-famed seat of Fonthill 
Abbey, and all its long-bidden treasure! 
for sale, and conjecture became weary 
in searching for a purchaser amongst 
the most wealthy portion of the aristo* 
cracy of the land, curiosity was convert- 
ed into amazement by the announce- 
ment that the frugal Mr. Farquhar was 
become the proprietor of so much splen- 
dour, at the vast sum of 330,000/. (see 
vol. xcii. ii. 2.91). This stopped the sale 
of the furniture, books, and curiosities 
for a season, but in the following au- 
tumn they were brought to the ham- 
mer. Mr. Farquhar afterwards occasion- 
ally resided in the Abbey, sometimes vi- 
sited by bis relations, till the fall of the 
tower in last December. The remaining 
wing of the older mansion Mr. Farquhar 
converted into a woollen manu&ctory. 

In character Mr. Farquhar was cer- 
tainly very eccentric. Early in life, per- 
haps from necessity, he bad been led to 
adopt the most parsimonious habits; and 
when be arrived at a princely fortune be 
could not break through the unfortun- 
ate trammels, which lessened the re- 
spectability of a life that might other- 
wise have terminated so as to ensure 
him no mean station in the temple of 
Fame. Slovenly in bjs dress, and dis- 
agreeable at his meals, be was yet cour- 
teous and affable in his manners. He 
was deeply read in the classics; and 
though adverse through life to writing 
and figures, when prevailed upon to pels 
a letter or a note, his style was found 
to be at once terse, degant, and eon- 
denied. In the more difAcult sciences, 
as a mathematician, chemist, and me- 
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ehaiiie, he greatljr excelled. His mind 
was one of e3itraordinai7 vifpour and ori- 
ginality, his oon?ersation of a superior 
onler, impressive and animated on every 
subject. His sentiments were liberal, 
and strangely contrasted with his habits. 
His religious opinions were said to be 
peculiar, and to be influenced by an ad- 
miration of the purity of the lives and 
moral principles of the Brahmins. It 
is said that he offered to appropriate 
100,000/1 to found a College in Aber- 
deen on the' most enlarged plan of edu- 
cation, with a reservation on points of 
religion ; to which, however, the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature could not be pro- 
-curecL and the pUn was dropped. He 
was diminutive in person, and by no 
means prepossessing in appearance ; his 
dress bad all the qualities of the antique 
to recommend it ; and his domestic ex- 
penditure, until lately, had not exceeded 
S200/. a year, although his possessions, 
money in the funds, and capital in trade, 
are said to have amounted to a million 
and a half. Still, though thus penuri- 
ous towards his own comforts, he was 
princely in his liberality; and many 
roomings when he had left his house 
with a crust of bread in his pocket, to 
save the expense of a penny at an oys- 
ter-shop, he has given away hundreds of 
pounds in works of charity. He was 
fond of attending sales ; the auctioneer 
was always happy to see him ^ and it is 
more than probable that his fortune suf- 
fered much from this penchant^ and from 
the implicit confidence which be was 
accustomed to repose in others. 

Mr. Farqubar died intestate, and his 
immense property will be divided be- 
tween seven nephews and nieces, of 
whom are Mr. Fraser, a gentleman well- 
known at the bar; his sister, the wife 
of Sir William Pole \ Mr. George Mor- 
timer, a merchant in London ; Mr. John 
Mortimer, and his sister residing in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen. 

Application has been made at Doc- 
tors* Commons for administration by a 
nephew and one of bis next of kin, under 
the sum of 700,000/. The dut on the 
administration alone will be 13,500/. and 
the duty of. three per cent, will be about 
SI, 000/. so that the whole duty to Go- 
vernment will be about 34,000/. 

James Bradbv, Esq. 

June 5. In Verulam-buildiiigs, Gray’s 
Inn, James Bradby, Esq. This gentle- 
man, whoee talents and industiy raised 
him. kigb in the legal profession, was 
born about 1774, of respectable, but not 
very rich parents. His father was a 
grpoer, resident on Snow-hill, and died 


before the subject of this sketch was 
born. His maternal grandfather held 
the situation of Registrar to the Society 
for the encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, the only insti- 
tution where, fer above half a century 
back, genius could meet its reward*^. 
The mother of Mr. Bradby, a sensible 
but rather singular woman, received for 
a drawing of flowers one of the first gold 
medals presented by this institution. 
She paid every attention to the educa- 
tion of her only son, and he was early 
placed at an academy at Bow, kept by 
a Mr. French, and from him he went to 
an eminent attorney, to whom he was 
articled; but too proud," as he has 
often expressed himself, ** to become the 
porter between the counsel and the 
client," be remained some time without 
practising the law, passing his time 
chiefly among the French literati at that 
time banished their country by the 
Revolution ; and endeavoured to improve 
his mind by general application. During 
this interregnum, lounging by chance 
ill a coffee-room, he met with a friend 
whom he had not seen for 12 }ears, and 
%%ho was about to sail for the West In- 
dies. He reproached Bradby for thus 
wasting his fine talents in idleness, and 
advised him to study for the bar, and 
giving him a letter to a friend of his, 
Mr. Thompson, the sperial pleader, of 
Brick-court, Temple, and brother of the 
Rev. Archer Thomson, they soon formed 
arrangements mutually agreeable, and 
the deceased entered himself of Lin- 
coln's Inn. The friend who had intro- 
duced him to Mr. Thompson he never 
saw again. Mr. Thompson soon after 
declining the profession, it is believed 
in consequence of ill health and an ac- 
cession of fortune, he relinquished his 
chambers and his business to Mr. B., 
who gave up the bar, to which he had 
at first directed his attention, and be- 
came a special pleader. Mr. Bradby 
was a roan of general information and 
high intellectual powers, and an excel- 
lent linguist. His pronunciation of the 
French language was so correct, that on 
A visit to Madame Tussaud's wax exhi- 
bition, Madame refused to take his ad- 
mission money, presuming he was her 
countryman. He was the author of a 
Treatise on the Law of Distresses, Lond. 
1808, 8vo, highly spoken of by the pro- 
fession. J. C. 

* Perhaps the editor of the John Bull 
never so far forgets himself as when he 
ridicules this venerable and useful body, 
merely because its noble President differs 
from him on oerttuii topics.— J. C, 
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The late Mr. Lee, whose death .we 
hare briefly recorded in p. 189» is en^ 
titled to a more ample iioticei by the 
superior qualities of bis mind, by the 
force and excellence of bis character, 
and by the high place which may be 
assigned to him among those who have 
contributed to the prosperity of our 
national manufactures. With a mind 
trained to, and highly susceptible of, 
the delights and elegancies of litera- 
ture, he became easily imbued with a 
love of the sciences, and was afterwards 
remarkable for the extent and preci- 
sion of bis acquirements in them. He 
had a quick, and an almost intuitive 
perception of the advantages to be de- 
rived from applying to useful purposes 
the great inventions that distinguished 
the era in which he lived, and the rare 
faculty of directing them with energy 
and perseverance, to the fulfilment of 
extensive and important designs. These 
talents enabled him to anticipate, in 
many instances, the slow results of ex- 
perience, and to take the lead in the 
adoption of improvements, the trial of 
which could nut have been made with- 
out considerable risk by one who felt 
less conscious of the extent of his own 
power, or less confident of the accu- 
racy of bis conclusions. 

Iiijciated at an early period of life in 
the art of cotton-spinning, which was 
then beginning to feel the impulse of 
the noble inventions of Sir Richard 
Arkwright, he gave to them, in the 
machinery constructed under his in- 
spection, all the advantages of correct 
and excellent workmanship; and while 
he always bore a willing testimony to 
the great merits and originality of those 
inventions, he was prompt to adopt 
whatever amendments were suggested 
by subsequent efforts of ingenuity. But 
whatever partiality he bad imbibed, 
from his earliest attempts, fur the use 
of water as a moving power, be became, 
soon after the improvements of Mr. 
Watt, fully sensible of the advantages 
of the steam-engine, and the epergies 
of his powerful mind were successfully 
directed to render himself master of the 
abftrusest pans of its theory. In this 
he was greatly assisted by his friendly 
and confidential intercourse with Mr. 
Watt, with bis distinguished partner, 
Mr. Bolton, and with other skilful 
members of their establishment. Under 
his direction, the steam-engines of 
Messrs. Philips and Lee exhibited the 
finest specimens of perfect mechanism, 
conducted upon a well-arranged sys- 
tem, and combining the essential le- 
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quisites of regularity and cnmtaiMy of 
motion with a studied and wlioly*^ 
reeted economy. 

Mr. Lee was the first to improew 
upon the fire-proof mills of his friendr 
Mr. William Strutt, by the ernploj^ 
ment of cast-iron bieams; and be was, 
also among the first to render the se- 
curity still more complete, by employ- 
ing steam for warming the mills in 
winter, and to enforce cleanliness, ven- 
tilation, and good order in the regu- 
lation of them. By his recommenda- 
tion, the workmen raised among them- 
selves a fpnd for mutual relief during 
sickness, and so great was the benefit 
derived from it as to make it appear, 
in evidence given before the House of 
Commons, that among a thousand 
work-people, whom the establishment 
comprised, not more than five pounds 
bad been distributed throughout one 
year in the form of poor-rates. 

When the experiments of his friend 
Mr. Murdoch, on the illuminating power 
of gas from coal, were made known to 
him in 1802, he was instantly struck 
with their importance, and after due 
consideration of the facts, he deter- 
mined to light, in this novel mode, at 
the expense of several thousand pounds, 
the large building which he 'had con- 
structed in conjunction with his parl- 
tiers. The result of this experiment, 
all the details of which may be found 
in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London for 1 808, decidedly es- 
tablished the utility of gas-lights, and 
led to their almost universal adoption 
in large manufactories. 

Mr. Lee was pre-eminently distin- 
guished by the clearness, the sagacity, 
and the systematic connexion of the 
arrangements by which he conducted 
the great manufacturing establishments 
over which be presided, And by which 
he was enabled at any moment, to con- 
centrate the results of all the opera- 
tions, as well as to take a distinct view 
of any individual part. 

Ill bis mercantile dealings, he was in- 
fluenced by coolness and solidity of Judg- 
ment, by a high sense of honour and 
probity, and by enlarged and compre- 
hensive views of the general principle of 
commercial policy. He was a man of 
strict rectitude and deep feeling: sin- 
cere and steady in bis friendships ; ca-* 
pable of acts of .the greatest disinterest- 
eelness and liberality ; and his pure and 
unostentatious benevolence was regu- 
lated by Judgment, and directed to pur- 
poses of real utility. He retired from 
active business, at a period of life when 
he bad a reasonable prospect of enjoy- 
ing for many years the resources of a 
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tnditiU?i|^rotts mind; but 
)m wu» ere U>ngf attacked by a painful 
and lingering disease, which at length 
brought to a close bis useful and ho- 
iloorable career.- 

Mr. Lee was born in 1761, and was 
brother to Mrs. Sophia and Mrs. Harriet 
Lee, two ladies well known to the pub* 
He. by their Canterbury Tales, and other 
literary and valuable works. He mar- 
ried in May, 1803, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. John Ewart, oi Tru- 
cpilre. She died in 1813, leaxing five 
children, three of whom still survive. 

John Raitiioy, Esq! 

jfug.Sh At the Grove, Highgate, aged 
60, after a trying and severe illness, 
which he bore with exemplary resigna- 
don for upwards of two years, John 
Raitbby, esq. of Lincoln’s- itin. Bar- 
rister -at -Law, Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts, &c. 

Whether the excellence of his prin- 
ciples, the warmth of his friendship, 
the energy of his mind, or the attrac- 
tion of his conversation be considered, 
he is equally to be lamented as no com- 
mon loss. Possessed of superior a(Uin- 
ments, he pursued with unabated and 
conscientious activity the duties of bis 
profession. He was also engaged in 
compiling a digested Index to the Sta- 
tutes at large, a work attended with no 
shiaJl labour and patient investigation-— 
the best tests of tbe ability with which 
it was conducted is his having been ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor a Cum- 
missioner of Bankrupts, a distinction 
entirely unsolicited on his part, as be 
was of too iiidependaiit and manly prin- 
ciples to court tbe favour or patronage 
of tbe great. His practice at the Bar 
was confined to tbe Court of Chancery. 
At a friend and companion be was of 
a most buoyant and cheerful disposi- 
tion, and possessed such versatile powers 
of conversation, that be was equally ac- 
ceptable to the hilarity of youth, or the 
sedateness of age; and when the stores 
of bis mind were called forth, be in- 
sured attention by the excellence and 
originality of his thoughts, and by the 
fluent and agreeable language in which 
they were clothed, ' His friendship was 
warm and lasting. In his religious opi- 
nions be equally shunned the gloomi- 
ness of fanaticism, and the coldness of 
seBptleiim, considering the one degrad- 
ing to a reasonable being, tbe other un* 
tintable to, an aecountable being. His 
Wit a reli^« which ww principally ez- 
emptifled/ ln%lM manner in whiob be 
diseharged>btl^tlet. 'He was married 
early in life, aiflf bad one daughter wbo 
dladyiNliig) his wife survives binh lie 


published in 1768 “ The 9tqdy and Prac- 
ticfr of the Law considered," a work of 
considerable merit, and calculated to bd 
of great assistance to the young student. 
He aUo published some pamphlets upon 
political and other subjects. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

At his lodgings in Merton College, Ox- 
ford, after a long illness, aged 55, me Rev. 
Peter Paughan, D. D. Warden of Merton, 
Dean of Chester, Vicar of High Offley, 
Staffordshire, and Minister of St. John the 
Baptist, Oxford. He was the fourth son ( f 
the late John Vaughan, M.D. an eminent 
physician at Leicester ; and a younger bro- 
ther of Sir Henry Halford and Mr. Serjeant 
Vaughan. He proceeded, as of Merton Col- 
lege, M. A. 1796, K. D. 180C, and D. D. 
1810; was elected Warden in the latter 
year ; was presented to the Vicarage of High 
Offley in 1812, on the presentation of the 
Prebendary; and was appointed Dean of 
Chester in 1820. 

The Rev. John IPooJfe, M. A. late Master 
of the Grammar-school at Dilhorne, Staf- 
fordshire. He was a Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford, on Dr. Finney's founda- 
tion, where he took his degree of M. A. in 
1788 . 

May 4. At C’roft, Yorkshire, in his 42d 
year, the Rev, John Robinson only 

son of the Rev. Richard Wallis, Rector of 
Seaham, Durham. 

July SI. In bis 80th year, the Rev. 
Henry Hill, Rector of Buxhall and Harles- 
ton, Suffolk, and a magistrate for that 
county. He was of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; 
B. A. 1768, M. A. 1771, was presented to 
Buxhall in 1776 by Mrs. Hill, and to Har- 
leston in 1779 by John Grisby, esq. 

Aug 1. The Rev, Sam. Commelinc, Rec- 
tor of Hempstead, Glouc. 'He was on liis 
return to that place from the neighbouring 
town of Gloucester, when he fell from liis 
horse not far from his own gate, and in- 
stantly expired. Ho was of Pembroke Coll. 
Oxf. M. A. 1792; and was presented to 
Hempstead in 1796 by the late Duke of 
Norfolk. 

At his residence in Atherstone, Warw. 
i^ed 84, the Rev. Charles-Gregory Okeover, 
Chaplain to the Duke of Sussex, Rector of 
Baxterley, Vicar of Nether-Whitacre, and 
Perpetual Curate of Merevale, all in War- 
wickshire. He was second surviving son, 
and only child by the second wife, of Raw- 
lond-Firmer Okeover, of Oldbury Hall, esq. 
and haK-brothor to the present Haughton- 
Parmer Okeover, esq. of Oldbury Hall, and 
of Okeover, Staff. His mother was the 
youngest daughter of the late Wm. Robin- 
son, esq. of Hill Ridwam, Staff, and sister 
to Chirles-Barnes Robinson, esq: of that 
place. The Rev. C. G. Okeover waa pm- 
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•ented to Merevol Id 1817 D. S. Dug- 
daje» esq., to Baxterley Id 1819 by the 
King, and to Nether«Whitacre in the same 
year by the Hon. R. W. P. Curzon (noar 
Earl Howe). He married in 1823 Mary- 
Anne, eldest daughter of Lieut.-gen. Sir 
George Anson, K. T. S. M. P. for Lich* 
field, and cousin of the present Viscount 
Anson, who survives him. 

Aue:, 3. At Bere Court, Berks, aged 73, 
the Rev. John-Symonds Breedon, D.D. 
Perpetual Curate of Stanley St. Leonard, 
Glouc. His paternal name was Symonds, 
by which he took the degree of M. A. as of 
St. John’s Coll. Oxf. in 1761. Having as- 
sumed that of Brcedon, he was presented 
to his living in 1769 by Roliert Strangford, 
esq. and proceeded B. and D. D. as a Grand- 
compounder in 1793. 

Aug. IS. At Stoosted-Montfitchet Vi- 
carage, Essex, after a sliort but severe ill- 
ness, aged 83, the Rev. Richard Grants 44 
years Vicar of that place, 65 of Blackbur- 
ton, Oxon, and 14 Hector of Weniilngton, 
Essex. He was of Christ’s Church, Oxon, 
M. A. 1770; was presented to Blackburton 
in 1771 by his College, to Stanstead in 1782 
by Win. Heath, esq. and to Wennington in 
1812 by Dr. Randolph, the late Bishop of 
London. 

Aug. 15. At Arnold’s-place, Newington 
Butts, by hanging himself, the Rev. Charles- 
James Bleukarne, for several years Curate 
of that parish, and son of the Rev. James 
Blenkarne, Vicar of St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate. He was of Emanuel Coll. Camb. B.A. 
1605, M. A. 1808. He had been in a state 
of despondency for four or five months, but 
had performed his clerical duties with the 
utmost regularity. A Coroner's Inquest 
returned a verdict of Insanity. 

Aug. 30. At Southwell, aged 97, the 
Rev. ff^illiam Law. This venerable Divine 
had held the Vicarages of Dunham cum 
Darlton and Kneesall Hagnal, Notts, the 
extraordinary period of seveniy-three years. 
He was of Trinity College, Camb. where he 
proceeded B.A. 1752, M. A. 1759. He 
was mentioned in the newspapers in March 
of the present year as being then in the 
full enjoyment of health and spirits.” 

At his scat, Kelham, near Newark, the 
Rev. Frederick Manners Sutton, nephew to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and head of that distinguished family. He 
was the third, but eldest surviving son of 
the late John Manners Sutton, esq. who 
died in Feb. last (see Part i. p. 4fi3), and 
Anne Manners, natural daughter of the 
martial Marquess of Granby. The deceased 
was educated at Trinity College, Camb. 
B.A. 1808; was presented to the Rectory 
of Tunstall, Kent, in 1817, by Bis uncle 
tlie Archbishop, and to the Vicarage of 
Marden, in the same county, by the same 
patron, within the last four years. 


SepL I* At Hawkeabcadf Ltee. 4l|ad 
fid, the Rev. Biehard Parktr, In&uakM if 
Satterthwaite Chapel, in that parleH, iMi 
Usher at Hawkeshead Free Gramma»»adM4l. 
He was elected Minister of Satterthwidtt Iqf 
the landowners in 1818. 

Sept. 2. At Cheltenham, aged 88, tlila 
Rev. John Slingsby, Fellow of King’s Coll. 
Camb. B. A; 1812, M. A. 1815. 

S(ft. 8. After a very short illneii, aged 
27, the Rev. Thomas Finkw^ M. A. Fellow 
of Wadham Coll. Oxf. and Rector s Curate 
at St. John’s Church, Manchester. 

At Adderbiiry, Oxford, the Rev. Samuct 
Parker, Rector of Winterbourne, Glouc. 
and PerMtbal Curate of Barford St. Michael's, 
Oxon. He was a native of Atherstone, War- 
wickshire, and was educated at Coventi^ 
school, whence he was elected a Fellow of 
St. Johu’s College, Oxford. He proceeded 
M. A. 1781, and B.D. 1788) and was pre- 
sented to the valuable Living of Winter* 
bourne by his College in 1769. Mr. Parker 
was an excellent Classical scholar, and for 
a considerable time an assistant of the well* 
known Dr. Knox, at Tunbridge. In evert 
part of life he displayed the greatest mild* 
ness and suavity oi temper, and was equally 
respected and beloved by his parishioners, 
as well os by all tliose who enjoyed the bene- 
fit and pleasiire of his acquaintance. He 
preserved the same tranquillity to the last 
which had ever distinguished him, and in 
his ease death was no object of terror, but 
a real blessing: or, in the words of the 
great ofator and philosopher, ‘*Non ei 
erepta vita, sed donata more esse videa- 
t\ir.” Cic. de Oratore. 


DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Aug. 20. In her 55tb year, Sarah, wife 
of Robert Lemon, esq. Deputy Keeper of 
his Majesty’s State Papers. 

Aug. 21. In Norfolk-street, aged 45, 
Wm. Frazer, esq. late Townclerk of Great 
Grimsby, Line. 

Aug. 22. In York -place, Portman-square, 
aged 43, Mary, wife of Rich. Addams, esq. 
of Doctors’-coromons. 

Aug, 96, Aged 20, Louisa-Maria, eldest 
dau. of J. C. Lewis, esq. of Great Newport- * 
street. 

Aug. 27. At Denmark-hill, aged 20, 
Thos. eldest son of Crawford Davison, esq. 
of New Broad-street, and Pierrepoint-lodge, 
near Farnham. 

Aug. 28. In the New Kent-road, aged 
84, Eleanor, relict of John Prosser, esq. of 
Hayes, Middlesex. 

Avg. 30. George Bajlis, esq. of Spring* 
well-cottage, Clapham-common. 

Aug. 31. At Newington, aged 67, John 
Willis Graves, esq. 

At Union-place, Blaekheath-road, aged 
54, George Ritchie, esq. 
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At ChdiMA aged 44» Sarah, 

wlft of Rieh. Naa?e, aiq, Deputy Paymas- 
ter-Gen. of the .Forces,' and Secretary to 
that Rstablishment. 

LaUtly, In Exeter-street, Sloane-street, 

2 ;ed 76, Mr. John Todd. He was a na- 
ve of Appleton, near Malton, Yorkshire ; 
and had been one of the Yenineu Ushers at 
St. James's Palace upwards of 40 years. 

SfpL 3. In George-st. Portman-sq. aged 
77f Wm. Clark, esq. late of Honduras 
Wharf, l^kside. 

SepU 6. Margaret-Craig Pratt, niece of 
'William Pratt, esq. of Russel i-square. 

SepL 6, In York-place, Portman-square, 
Elizabeth, wife of Lyndon Evelyn, esq. 

Sept, 7. Ann-Elizabetb, wife of Henry 
Williams, esq. of Turnham-green. 

Sfpt, 8. At Grosvenor-st. Walworth, 
aged 88, Ann, only dau. of J. Aylwin, esq. 

At Hampstead, William Francklin, esq. 
of Lincoln's-inn. 

Sept, 9, In Queen-sq. aged 88, Miss 
Frances-Ann Hale, of Market Harbormigh. 

At Psntonville, aged 75, Silas Hathaway, 
esq. formerly of the island of Jamaica*; a man 
of strict integrity and honourable conduct. 

Sept, 10. Aged 63, the relict of John 
Pearson, esq. of Golden-square. 

Sept, 11. In childbed, at the house of 
her mother, Mrs. Clark, in Devonshire-st. 
Queen-sq. aged 33, Mary-Jane, wife of John 
Turner, esq. of Horsebills, Surrey. 

Sipt, 1 8. Alicia, wife of Edw.-Anketell 
Jones, esq. of St. John's- wood-road. 

S. Rust, es^ of Bennet-st. Christichurch. 
Sept, 13. Edward Wollaston, esq. of 
Hornsey, second son of Rev. Edw. Wollas- 
ton, Rector of Dalsbam, Cambridgeshire. 

Sept, 15. In Holles-st. aged 58, Joseph- 
Jones Reynolds, esq. of Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, and Folly-house, Coventry. 

Sipt. 15. Julia H. C. youngest dau. of 
R. C. Plowden, esq. of Devonsh' re-place. 

Sept. 16. At her mother's. Great Or- 
mond-street, Jane, second dau. of Richard 
Price, esq. formerly of Elstree. 

In Portland-square, Ann, wife of William 
Biishell, esq. and eldest dau. of the late Aid. 
Harley, of Shrewsbury. 

Janet, wife of Harry Hart, esq. Brixton-hill. 

^ Sept, 19. In Gower-st. Dowager l^ady 
Riggs Miller, widow of Sir John Riggs Mil- 
ler, bart. (father of the late Baronet,) and 
of Sir Thomas Davenport, one of his Ma- 
jesty's Serjeants at Law. 

Sept. 80. At Vale-place, Hammersmith^ 
aged 80, Sarah, relict of Paul Prickett, esq. 
of Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 

Berks.— itfug. 83. At Readir-g, on her 
16th birthday, Eleanor, second dau. of 
Lieut.*col. Balcomb. 

Sept, 67, Wm.- Wiseman Clarke, 

esq. of Aramion, one of the' oldest magi- 
strates and^3muty-lieuts. of the county, 
and high sheriff in 1 8 1 1 . 


' Cambridokshirs. — Sept, 7. Very sud- 
denly, of apoplexy, George Corey, R. N, 
son of Mr. Corey, of Trumpington-street, 
Cambridge, and nephew of Dr. Corey, Mas- 
ter of Emanuel. His elder and only brother 
died in a manner equally sadden, about 
three years since. 

Chbsuire. — Aug.9\, At Rease- heath, 
aged 73, the relict of Henry Tomkiuson, 
esq. of Dorfold. 

DEV0NSiiiRE.-«i4i/g. 16. At Kilmington, 
aged 93, Mrs. Dorotliy Anning. 

Sept. 10. At Exinouth, aged 57, Win. 
C. Sheppard, esq. formerly of Oriel College, 
Oxford, M. A. and of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Dorset. — Sept, 7. Aged 78, the Rev. 
Abel Edwards, upwards of 40 years Pastor 
of the Unitarian congregation in Dorchester. 

Sept, 18. Aged 18, Uvcdalc, second son 
of D. O. P. Okeden, esq. of Moor Crichell. 

Essex. — At Halstead, aged 34, Mary, 
wife of John Greenwood, esq. 

Sept. 12. Aged 63, Mnry-fsabello, wife 
of John Hanson, esq. of the Rookery, 
Woodford. 

Gloucestershire. — Aug. 26. At Clif- 
ton, Lucius Cary, esq. of Jamaica. 

Aug. 89. At his mother's, in King- 
square, Bristol, John Goldwyer, M. D. of 
Salisbury. 

Sept. 15. At Cheltenham, aged 64, the 
lion. Charlotte-Francos, relict of Anthony- 
BurltoB Bennett, esq. sister to tlie two late, 
and aunt to the present, Viscounts Galway. 
She was the second dau. of William the se- 
cond Viscount, by Eliz. only dau. of Joseph 
da Costa Villa Real, esq.; and was married 
Feb. 15, 1/85, to Mr. Bennett, who died in 
1800. The death of this excellent lady 
was awfully sudden. She hud risen, as for 
some time had been her custom, to visit the 
bed-side of her daughter, which she had 
scarcely reached before she called for assist- 
ance, and in less than half an hour was a 
corpse. 

Hants. — Aug. 26. At St. l^wrence. 
Isle of Wight, in consequence of injuries 
received by the overturning of his carriage, 
aged 91, Wm. Jones, esq. of Kensington- 
gore. 

Aug, 27. At Holdcnhurst, near Christ- 
church, aged 83, Mary, rel ct of Win. Dean, 
esq. formerly a lianker of Christchurch. 

Aug, 30. at he residence of John Sibley, 
esq. near West Meon, Mary- Anne. dau. of 
late David Jenks, Rector of Aldbury, Hert- 
fordshire. 

Sept. 8. Aged 86, Mrs. M*llwain, of 
Lymington. 

Sept, IS. At Southampton, Jane, dau. 
of late Montagu Booth, eaq. of Upton- 
house, D«ron. 

Sept. 15. Thomas, son of Thoa. Sewell> 
esq. Deputy Recorder of Newport. 

Herts.— 26 . Aged 73, Annabella, 
wife of Cspt. Bade, of Bayford- place. 
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Sept, 10. At Wormley, Fnnoes^ wifii of 
G. M. Tumor, eiqt of Mount-row, I^mbeth. 

Kent.— 2. At Woolwich, aged 28, 
Jane, eldest dau. of Cel. Sir Alex, Dickson, 
K. C. B. Royal Art. Ald-de-Camp to his 
Majesty,, and Ins^iector of Artillery. 

^ug. 24. At Harbledowu, near Canter- 
bury, in her 10th year, Frederica-Harriet, 
second dau. of Lieut.-col. H. Bird, of the 
16'tb rcg. 

j4ug, SI, At Belvidere-house, Broad- 
stairs, in her 9th year, the Right Hon. 
Lady Ellz.-Cath.-Caroline Beresford, young- 
est dau. of the late Marquis of Waterford 
(of whom id p. 86). 

Sept. 1. In Thornton-row, Greenwich, 
aged 36, Maria, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Moses, esq. 

At Plumstead, Robert - Copley - Rainier 
Montagu, esq. 22d Light Drag, son of Ad- 
miral Robert Montagu. 

Sept, 6, At Lee, ig^ed 88, Mary- Ann, 
relict of W. Morland, esq. of Pall Mall. 

Lancashire. — ^ug, 23. At Oldham, 
aged 78, Mr. George Wright, who, for the 
last 56 years, lias been in the capacity of 
Oldham huntsmati. He may be said to 
have been a Nimrod to the end of his days; 
for during the lost season he filled his situ- 
ation with all the alertness of a young man 
of twenty. He was borne to the grave by 
nine brother huntsmen attired in scarlet, 
and more than 600 people attended the 
funeral. 

At Alston, aged 103, Elizalieth Martin. 
She lived at Dilston, in Northumberland, 
and v\as servant to the Earl of Derwent- 
wutcr when that unfortunate Nobleman ex- 
piated his treason on the scaffold. 

At Standish, in her 96th year, Mrs. Alice 
Birchall, upwards of half a century an 
higbly«steeined preacher amongst the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

Sept, 1 . In his 63d year, Richard Kay, 
esq. of Limefield House, near Bury. 

Aged 56, Mr. John Wilson, of Winstan- 
ley, manager of the collieries and coal-mines 
belonging to Meyrick Banks, esq. 

Sept, \i. Aged 84, Mr. Thos. Naylor, 
of Ancoats-lane, Manchester, surgeon. 

Sept, Id. Aged 47, G. Stojdbrd, esq. 
of Manchester. 

Lincolnshire. — S(pt, 4. Suddenly, Geo. 
son of Mr. Alderman Bancroft, of Grimsby. 

Middlesex. — Aug, 22. At Tottenham, 
aged 74, Mrs. £. D. Curtoys. 

Lately, At Henley - on - Thames, Char- 
lotte-Eliz. Lady of Sir Culling Smith, 2d 
and present Bart, of Hadley, Middlesex. 
She was the second of the three daus. and 
coheiressef of Sampson, 2d and late Lord 
Eardley, by Maria-Marow, eldest dau. of 
the Right Hon. Sir John-£ardley Wilmot, 
knt. ; was married to Sir Culling, Sept. 22, 
1792, and had issue several children. One 
of her daughters is recently married (see p. 
269). 


i SepUS* At Brentfind-httltas 'JeetMvliiif 
esq. many years captoin of the jhip Wood-* 
ford,E.I.C. 

Sept, 10. Mias Willson, abter of thd 
late Bishop of Llandoff. Though not con* 
fined by illness or weakness, she never wini 
out. 1 he only air she took was by open* 
ing her window at her apartments at ftle- 
worth, which bad a view of the Thames. 

Sept, 12. At West-green, Tottenham, 
aged 78, Elizabeth, widow of Mr.E. Peters, 
of James-street, Covent-garden. 

Sept, 18. At Hampton-court Palace, 
Mary- Gertrude, dau. of late Gen Tliomas. 

Sept 19, At Sunbuiy, aged 45, Sophia- 
Armine, widow of Colin Douglas, esq. of 
Main, N.B. 

Norfolk. — Stpt, 4. At Castle-Rising, 
aged 7iS James Bellamy, esq. of Wisbeach. 

Notts. — Sept, 24. At his residence. 
Sou hwell, Notts., Anna - Maria, datt. of 
Rev. John Eyre, Archd. of Nottingham, 
and Canon Residentiary of York. 

Oxfordshire. — Sept, 11. The wife of 
J. West esq. alderm. and draper, of Banbury. 

Somerset. — Sept, 6, At Bath, aged 87, 
Mrs. A. Riohardaon, widow. Her first hus- 
band, Mr. Whaley, on the birth of her 
eldest son, was so highly gratified by that 
event that he made her a present of 10,000/» 
Sept, 14. At Banwell, aged 49, in con- 
sequence of violent hemorrhage from the 
lungs, Henry-Gresley Emery, eaq. M. D. 
Inspector of Army Hospitals, fee. Hit 
health had been much injured by a succes- 
sion of campaigns under Sir John Moore 
and the Duke of Wellington, during which 
he was always forward in the service of hia 
Country, and deservedly attained to a high 
rank in the Army Medical Department. 

At his father's, Kingston Crescent, Bath, 
Mr. C. Walker, one of the midshipmen 
who served on board the Fury, in the North- 
West Expedition. 

Staffordshire. — Aug, 8. At Greeuhill, 
parish of Deskford, in his 104th year, Geo. 
black. He was born at Glenbucket, Feb. 1, 
1723, and bred a gardener. For the last 
70 years he has been what, in the language 
of the countiT, is colled *‘a pounde,*’ to 
the late Lord F^ndlaler and liis femily. 

Suffolk ,^Sept, 3, At Brent Ely Hall, 
Elizabeth, wife of Edw.- Geo. Lind, esq. of 
Stratford-place. 

Surrey. — Aug, 28. At Esher, aged 72, 
John^ye, esq. 

Sept, 4. At Clandon, Mary, relict of Rev. 
P. Lievre, Vicar of Ameaby, Leicestershire. 

Sept, 13. Cath. wife of John Stapleton, 
esq. of Thorpe Lee, late Secretaiy to the 
Barrack Department. 

Sept, 1 8. At his father's house, Balham, 
aged 19, Frederick, 5th son of W. Eam- 
shaw, esq. Solicitor of the Customs. 

Sussex. — Aug, 24. At Chichester, sged 
78, Henry Paget, esq 

Aug, 28. At Winchelsea, Elizabeth, wi- 
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lite Chancellor of 

th • Pio^cM-efChicheetcv. 

Ang, 31. Accidentally killed by a ^n, at 
Ffet(3iinb aged Spencer-MaryonWileon, 
eeq. brother of Sir Thomas-Maryou Wilson» 
ba^ of Charlton house, Kent, and nephew 
to the bte Right>Hon. Spencer Perceval. 

' Latdy, At Brighton, of cholera morbus. 
Lord Leicester Fitzgerald, youngest son 
the Duke of Leinster. 

« Sqft, 8. At Brighton, William Dowler, 
es^ Deputy Com. of his Majesty’s Forces. 

. WsawiCKSHiRB.^ — Aug.l6> Anne, widow 
of William Butlin, esq. of Rugby. 

SepL 19. At the Lodge, uearDiinchurcb, 
aged SO, Isabella, second dau. of Richard 
Tawney, esq. . 

Wilts. — - Sept. 1 • At an advanged age, 
Thomas Perrior, esq. of Wily. 

Sept, ] 5. At Laverstock, aged S7, Henry, 
youngest brother of Dr. W. Finch, of Laver* 
stock House, Salisbury. 

Yorkshire. — yfug. 17. At Grosvenor, 
Charlotte, wife of Rev. J. A. Hunt Grubbe, 
and only child of the Rev. Thomas Milnes, 
rector of Burton Agnes. 

Aug, 81. At Humbleton Vicarage, Hoi* 
derness, aged 65, Jane, wife of Rev. Jona- 
than Dixon, Vicar. 

• Sept, 1. At Coxwold Parsonage, aged 
S?! Lucy-Maria, dau. of Rev. Thomas New- 
ton, Incumbent. 

S^t, In the Miniter-yard, York, aged 
48, l^samond, relict of Col. Hotham. 

Sept, 13. At Halnaby Hall, aged S3, 
£liz.-Cath. second dau. of Sir J . P. Milbanke, 
seventh and present Bart, of that place. 


Scotland.— yfng. S8. At Gorbals, Glas- 
gow, aged 65, Alexander, eldest brother of 
1 homas Campbell, the poet. ' 

Sqftt, 1 8. At Holy Island, New Kelso, 
N. B. Geo. Sibbald, esq. a lineal descendant 
of Sir Robert Sibbald, author of the Na- 
tural History of Scotland. 

Ireland. — Jwne 7. At Donnybrook, 
in her 19th year, Magdalene, wife of John 
W. Straton, of Lisnawilly, co. Louth, esq. 
and only child of Mrs. Reid, of Dundalk. 

July g. Aged SI, A'nastasia-Georgina, 
sister of Lord ICilmaine, and the eldest dau. 
of James Caulfield, the late and first Baron, 
by Anne, dau. of the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Cavendish, bart. 

July 16 . At Dublin, aged SO, the Hon. 
Lieut Samuel-Trench -Henley Ongley, Gren. 
Guards, next brother of Lord Ongley. He 
was the second son of Robert, Sd and late 
Lord Ongley, and Frances, only dau. of 
Lieut.*gen. Sir John^Burgoyne, bart. 

July 16. In Stephen’s-green, Dublin, 
aged 8 S, Miss M. Fortescue, sister of Capt. 
Fortescue, of Malshide, and first cousin to 
the late Earl Clermont. 

Aug. 91. At Laurebhill, Passage West, 
CO. Cork, Samuel Crookshank, esq. son of 
late Judge Crookshank. 

Aug. 96. In Pump -street, Londonderry, 
the relict of Alderman I.ecky. 

Lately. At Dublin, Anne, wife of Lieut.- 
ool. Grove. 

Abroad. — Jan. . 81 . In Bengal, Capt. 
Archibald Montgomerie, late Commander 
of the Boglepore Hill Rangers, son of A. 
Montgomerie, esq. 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending vSept. 15. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

5 . d. 

1 5 . d. 

5 . d. 

5 . d. 

5 . d. 

5 . d. 

55 11 

34 11 

98 1 

41 5 

46 5 

59 3 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Sept. 15, 465. to 555. 

PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 91. 

Farnharo (seconds)... 19Z. 05. to 15/. 05. 

Kent Pockets 19/. 05. to 14/. 05. 

Sussex..... 11/. Os . to 19/. 195. 

Essex... ir/. Il5. to 13/. 135. 


Kent Bags 11/. Of. to is/. 05. 

Sussex Ditto 10/. O 5 . to 19/. 05 . 

Essex 10/. 105. to 19/. 195. 

Farnham (fine) 16/. 05. to 18/. Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 90 Sept. 83s. 5d. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 

St. James’i^ Hay 6/. IO5. Straw 9/. *05. Clover Si. 155. — ^Whitechapel, Hay Si. Ss. 
Straw 1/. 185. Clover 61. lOs, 


s 

^‘I^UHlTHflELDf Sept. 

. 21. 

Beef. 

.••••Milk* 45. 

Od. 

to 

65 . 

Mutton 45. 

Od. 

to 

55. 

Veal. 

85. 

4d. 

to 

Ss, 

Pork 


Od. 

to 

Ss. 


To sink the Offal— per atone of 8lb8. 


9d. 

Od. 

4d. 

StL 


Lamb O5. Od. to Os, Od, 

Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 9l : 

Beasts 9555 Calves 158 

Sheep 99,930 Figs 190 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 95 , 175. 6d. to 375. 3d. 
TAULOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 485. 6d, Yellow Russia 495. Od. 


SOAFi YoUow 785. Mottled 845. Od. Curd 805»— CANDLES, 85. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 1 05* 
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BILL OF MORTALFTY, from Aug. 9a, to Sept. 19^ 1899. 


Christened. | Buried 

Males - *999 1 I Males - 7951 

Females - 973 J ^ | Females > 765 j 

Whereof have died under two years old 


1550 

583 


Sait 5s. per bushel ; 1 jd. per pound. 


9 and 5 149 
5 and .10 51 
10 and 90 91 
90 and 30 116 
80 au4 40 111 
* 40 and 50 144 


50 and 60 lid 
60 and 70 1 j^d 
70 and 80 68 
80 and 90 89 
90 and 100 <6 


PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, &c. Sept. *5. 


Original Price of 

Price 

Shares. 


per Share, 

CANALS. 

£. 

£> 

s. 

Ashby la Zouch 

100 

50 

0 

Ashton and Oldham 

170 

0 

Barnesley 

160 

275 

0 

Basingstoke 

100 

— 


Birra. di. 17h 

10£. 

255 

0 

Bolton andBu. 

950 

lOo 

0 

Brecknock and 




Abergavenny 

150 

140 

0 

Bridii:. and Tau. 

100 

— 


Cheliner and Black* 



water 

100 

— 


Cf)ventry 

100 

1050 

0 

Croydon 

100 

3 

0 

Dudley 

100 

90 

0 

Ellesmere and 




Chester 

133 

103 

0 

Fortli and CMyde 

100 

590 

0 

Glamorganshire 

100 

— 


Grand Junction 

100 

265 

0 

Grand Surrey 

100 

50 

0 

Grand Union 

100 



Grand Western 

100 



Grantham 

150 



Huddersfield 

100 



Kennct and Avon 100 

23 

0 

Lancaster 

100 

37 

0 

I.eeds and Liverp. 

100 

375 

0 

Leicester 


400 

0 

Leic. and North'n 100 

86 

0 

l.oughbnrough 


4300 

0 

Melton Mowbray 100 

245 

0 

Mersey and Irwell 


760 

0 

M onmouth 

100 

200 

0 

Montgomery 

100 

— 


Neath 


330 

0 

Oxford 

100 

650 

0 

Peak Forest 

100 

149 

0 

Portsm. and Arun. 50 



Regent’s 

100 

30 

0 

Rochdale 

100 

84 

0 

Shrewsbury 

125 

900 

0 

Shropshire 

125 

135 

0 

Spraers. Coal 

50 

170 

0 

Staff, and Wor. 

140 

800 

0 

Stourbridge 

145 



Stntford-on-Avon 

88 

0 

Stroudwater 

150 

450 

0 

Swannsa 

100 

940 

0 

Thames «nd Medway | 

16 

0 


Dividends 

11 Original Price of 

per Arm. 

Shares. 


£, s. 

CANALS. 

£. 


Thames and Severn 

7 0 

New 


14 0 

Ditto, Original 


— 

Trent and Mer. 

100 

19 10 

Warwick and Bir* 

6 0 

mingham 

100 


War. and Napton. 

.100 

9 0 

Wiltshire and 


— 

Berkshire 



Worcester and 


5 0 

44 & bs. 

Birmingham 

DOCKS. 


— 

London 

100 

4 10 

West India 

100 


East India 

100 

8 15 

Commercial 

100 

95 0 

Bristol 

146 

13 12 Bd 

BRIDGES. 


10 3bs 

Southwark 

100 


New 7i per cent. 100 
Vauxhall 1 00 

Waterloo 1 00 

— Ann. ef 81. 60 

— — Ann. of 7I. 60 

j — Bonds 

WATER-WORKS. 
East Lopdon 100 
Grand Junction 50 
South London 1 00 
West Middlesex 1 00 
York Buildings 100 

INSURANCES. 
Albion 500 

British 50 

County 100 

Globe 100 

Guardian 100 

Hope * 50 

Imperial Fire 500 
London Fire 95 
Norwich Union 950 
Rock 90 

Royal Exchange 
Union 900 

GAS UGHTS. 
Chart. Company 5 
City Company 100 
Ditto, New ditto 


a 0 


9 0 

1 1 
1 10 
16 0 
16 0 

4 0 

900 0 

11 0 

35 0 

10 0 
9 10 
15 0 

32 & bs. 

5 10 


4 0 
9 10 
d 10 
10 0 
40 0 
15 to 
1 ‘ 0 
93 0 
19 10 


Price 
per Share, 
£. s. 


Dividends 
per Ann. 
£. s. 


98 0 1 10 

I — 11 

1800 0 75 0 


950 0 

99 $ 0 


5 \ 


11 0 
11 0 


43 0 


1 10 


83 0 

185 10 
85 0 

66 10 
100 0 


4 10 
10 0 
8 0 
8 10 
8 6 


6 10 
49 10 
95 0 

7 0 
83 0 

31 0 

no 0 


1 10 
1 5 


1 4 
1 1 
5 0 


107 0 
74 0 

90 0 
61 0 
35 0 


5 0 
3 0 
3 0 
9 15 
1 10 


53 0 

47 0 

48 0 
137 0 

15 10 
4 10 
90 0 
90 0 

50 0 

3 10 
338 0 

44 0 


9 10 
8 0 
3 10 
7 0 


5 0 
1 0 
1 10 

0 t 

8 O 

1 0 


50 0 
154 0 
85 0 


8 0 
9 0 
5 0 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


We have received three epistles from Mr. 
Gilbert FLiSHER, deprecating our insert 
tion of a letter which he seems to have 
heard that the Rev, Mr. Exton had sent us. 
We have, however^ had too great .a regard 
to justice and impartiality^ to suppress Mr. 
Extends communication (see p. 818). At 
the same time* we consider Mr. Flesner en- 
titled not only to our thanks, but to those 
of Mr. Exton, for giving him an opportu- 
nl^ to display what has been dona (ami we 
have reason to think, well done) in the 
.Church of Greens' Norton. Mr. Flesher 
requests us to add, that the repairs of the 
neighbouring Church of Ashton have been 
judiciously conducted, with proper regard to 
the ancient monuments. This we are happy 
to do, though we would remind him that 
comparisons are odious. There is, how* 
ever, one Church in Northamptonshire, on 
which we hear that the worthy incumbent 
has laid out so much and so well, that we 
have been happy to receive a report of 
what he has done and is doing. We allude 
to Raunds, the Church which lost its fine 
steeple during a late storm, but for the re- 
storation of which we understand a sub- 
scription has been opened with some enthu- 
siasm. We trust to hear that it is support- 
ed with suitable liberality. — See p. 862. 

The Acts of Parliament £. B. enumerates, 
are doubtless well known to those conversant 
with tlie period to which they relate. 

H. P. has addressed a letter to us, re- 
commending a publication illustrative of the 
manners and dress of our Forefiithers, which 
he suggests should be executed in a style 
roucb superior to the works of Strutt, on 
those subjects. He recommends the Plates 
to be coloured, in imitation of the antient 
Missals. Ample materials would be found 
in the British Museum, the Bodleian Li- 
biaiy, and (if necessary) in the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris. 

C. K. remarks, that our correspondent 
Nbpos, jp. 194, ** is mistaken in supposing 
that an Earldom of Wexford was created by 
the patent of S4 Hen. VI. ; the only peerage 
derived under that patent was Earl of the 
City of Waterford. It is now generally 
considered that the title of Earl of Wexford, 
ffreviom to 16*61, was an assumption of the 
Shrewsbury fiunily, who possessed consider- 
able territorial rights in the county of Wex- 
ford. There is no enrollment of any patent 
of Earl of Wexford. The Irish titles of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury depend entirely on the 
re-grant of Charles II. in 1661 ; the titles 
seem to be Earl of Waterford and Wexford i 
the old titles used were Earl of Wexford and 
Waie^ 

** PJ916. The meaning of the Reviewer 
here^ rather obscure; after mentioning as 
a desiy^nttam * a good genealogical history 


(a Dugdale's Baronage, if we may so call it) 
of the Naiwe Princes and Chieftains of Ire- 
land,* he adds, * Lodge's Peerage is meagre.' 
Now, the latter work does not treat of na ive 
Princes, but of the families chiefly of 
lish blood, — elevated to the honour o^ ^ 
Peerage of Ireland." 

The same Correspondent is right in 
supposing that Mr. Nicolas, in his Synopsis 
of the Peerage, is correct, and ** the new 
edition of Debrett and other modern autho- 
rities" wrong, respecting the orthography 
of the Marquess of Exeter's Barony. It is 
taken from Burleigh by Stamford ; but by 
the editor of Debrett is confounded with 
Burley by Okeham, called for distinction 
Burley-on-the-hill, the seat of the li^*ls of 
Winchelsea. 

Mr. Pilgrim says, In Dr. Lempriere’s 
Dictionary, Halaesus is described as * the 
son of Agamemnon by Briseis or Clytemnes- 
tra :' but how is the former supposition to 
be reconciled with the solemn assertion of 
Agamemnon that Briseis was returned to 
Achilles pure and unsullied as when she was 
taken from him } 

** With all her charms, Briseis I resign. 

And solemn swear those charms were never 
mine ; 

Untouch'd she staid, uninjur'd she removes. 
Pure from my arms, and guiltless of my loves. 

Pope's II. ix. 171. 

R. C. would be obliged by answers to the 
following questions: ** What rank has a 
Deputy Lieutenant of a County ?— What is 
the uniform of a Deputy Lieutenant? Is 
the commission of a Deputy Lieutenant a 
Military Commission; and if so, what is 
the rank in the army ? The Lord Lieute- 
nant, or Custos Rotulorum, is a mibtary 
ranky u veil as civil; next to the High 
Sheriff, he is the first of rank in the County ; 
and he has a uniform. — Is the uniform fur 
all the English counties alike ? — ^The Lord 
Lieutenant with five Deputy Lieutenants 
order out and give directions for the embo- 
dying of the Militia; or in his absence, the 
fice Lieutenant aud seven Deputy Lieute- 
nants can perform the same duties. Thus 
it may be said, the Commission is a Military 
one ; for the Lord Lieutenant and his De- 
puties order, or command^ the Militia." 

Errata.-— P. 27.9. Our account of the 
fate of Alderman Beckford's seat at Fonthill, 
is not quite correct. Mr. Farquhar did not 
convert the remaining wing into a cloth ma- 
nufactory ; having built one at the bottom 
of the Lake. 

P. 288. The Rev. Sam. Parker succeed- 
ed the Rev. Nathaniel Moore, LL.D. in the 
Rectory of Winterbourne, Glouc. in 1799> 
not 1789. 
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ORIGIMAI. COMBEUmCATlOMB. 

PRESENT STATE OF YORK. 

Mr. Urban, OcL 1. or expediency; but I was not a little 

A t the close of a summer’s excur- shocked to hear that it had escaped by 
sion, 1 was brought, not quite miracle, for that the wits and oecono* 
accidentally, to the Ci^ of York, so mists had devoted it to destruction, or 
distinguished for its Cathedral and rather to become a den of thieves ; that 
Antiquities. poachers and pickpockets might have 

About five or six and twenty years their distinct ranges and classification, 
ago, 1 had visited this place, witn all lest their predatoiy talents should *be 
the spirit of an antiquary ; but although extended by combination, 
delighted with the scattered remnants I pursued my evening ramble to the 
of former days, I quitted it in disgust walls between the ferries,— a walk 
upon observing an intended applica- which had formerly delighted me, not 
tion to Parliament for permission to only as shewing the surrounding couii- 
pull down the walls*. try, but as holding up to the glowing 

With very different feelings 1 now colours of an evening sky the rich towers 
saw the City approaching, not with of the Minster, the beautiful ruins of St. 
that breathless anxiety which affects Mary’s Abbey, with all the spires and 
the youthful mind at the instant it is buildings of the town ; and affording 
about to enjoy the object of its pursuit; the full and pursy citizen, from the 
it was rather a cold curiosity to see dark and damp vaults of his counting- 
how much remained of those reliques, house, a cheerful and healthy walk 
which alone gave interest or importance above the putrid atmosphere which 
to the City. hangs over the stagnant ditches and 

The sight of Mick legate bar, yet outokirts of the town, 
standing, gave me some satisfaction as How shall 1 describe my astonish- 
I saw It afar off; but when I drew ment, when 1 found these walls and 
near, and observed the state of dilapida- walk stumbling down ; the rampart in 
tion and ruin of that beautiful Bar- broken fragments, with marks of suf- 
bican, which rendered it the finest fering far beyond the mouldering hand 
specimen in England of those warlike of Time. 1 should have exclaimed in 
and chivalrous times, which connect great wrath, if age and experience had 
themselves with all that is interesting not taught me that the refined senti- 
in the romantic tales of the early Ed- meats, in which the love of anti- 
wards ; its elegant projecting turrets quitics have their source, ought not to 
broken, its walls pushed down, and be expected from minds whose powers 
become an unsightly fracture; it was have been devoted to more profitable 
impossible to suppress the emotions of pursuits and more substantial pleasures, 
anger ; however, I passed on, and, in Still I must confess 1 was astonished, 
recompense, on my right hand rose a that they who bear rule in this antient 
pompous jail, and on my left, a house City should be so wholly insensible to 
of correction; but as they excited no its real dignity and importance; for, ac- 
inierest, 1 pursued my course to the cording to an epigram which I saw 
inn. some years ago in one of the York 

Very soon I sallied out, with some papers, 
little impatience, to know whether oid York, with its towers and its wall, 
that distinguished relique of antient Is a Dame of the highest degree { 
days, Clifford’s Tower, still stood tor But when she is stripped of them all, 

vindicate, externally at least, its claim What a poor dirty trollop she’ll be. 

to the earliest Norman aera. It hap- Yhe value of antient buildings is 
pily remained neither injured by repair confined to the ira^ination of the 
* Vide Gent. Mag. 1800 . visionary Antiquary. Even the Arne- 
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Hcons oottld feelt how much conse- 
^eiibe th^ hnpart to ttie rank of 
Great Britain amongat natjons. 

1 will make no apology for conclud- 
ing with an extract from Johnson*8 
Tour to the Hebrides, not less distin- 
guished for its beauty than its truth, 
which* will for ever rescue the love of 
antiquities from the sneer of the cold- 
hearted politician, the mockery of the 
man of wit, and the pity of the man of 
pleasure. 

** To abstract the mind from all local 
amotion would be impossible, if it were en- 
deavoured ; and would be foolish, if it were 
possible. Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses; whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future predominate 
over the present, advances us in the dignity 
of tbiuking beings. Far from me, and from 
Aiy frieqds be such frigid philobophy, as 
may conduct us indifferent and unmoved 
over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man 
is little to be envied, whose patriotism would 
not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, 
or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona." 


Yours, &c. Philochthes. 

— e — 

M# Urban nifrhgale, near Bir~ 
sat. URBAN, mingham, Oci. 0 . 

I N connection with the subject of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury’s Irish titles 
(ace pp. 194, 29O), you may perhaps 
find a place in your Magazine, for the 
following Address to one of his Lord- 
ship’s ancestors, fiom the Bishop of 
Ferns, Viscount Mountgarret, and the 
chief persons of VVexIord, which I 
copied in the year 1807, from the ori- 
ginal paper preserved in the family 
archives. Three of the signatures, 
marked with an asterisk, are very con- 
fused and obscure ; and, it is possible, 
may have been misread, iiolwithstaiid-' 
ing all the care of 

Yours, &c. William HAMfEtt. 


To the right honorable ovr vearie good 
L*d the Earle of Shrcwishuiy, geave 
ihease. 

THE quiete, happie, and peaceable 
government of yo* loop's wourthie pro- 
geintores (right bonnorable) remain- 
einge, 6r ratner by diverse occasion es 
growinge grene, aud as it weare, im- 
prenteoiit the harts of all thiscountrie 
t>eoj!»Ikj as-well by rclaciori of some 
e^ets w«^ yet livinge have tasted the 
.fiteits of the same, as by auncient re- 
fconn and p’sidents yet remaineinge^ 


whearby wee are assertnined thereof 
hathe often stirred and nowe by occa- 
sion of tjiis berrer further provoked us, 
as-well to p’seui before yo' hounor this 
protestacioii of our diitiefiill lowe (sic) 
and thankefulness, as also to expresse 
the assurred confidence w^ee repoose iu 
your bonnorable favore towards us, 
who procedinge from suclie our gra- 
cious patrones and benefactors, will, as 
tVee truste, by imitation succed them, 
and become alike special! b’nefdctor of 
this comenweale, as wee and echo of 
us do and will caric a harilier, thaiik- 
full, and dutiefuli remembrance of yo*" 
ll’p, and in yow and of your honnorable 
aunccstors, and (mo.<>t willinglie her 
ma**^ and yo*” ll’p so pleased in the as- 
sufiipcion of your auncient sigiioric 
over us) woulde inoste humblie imbrace 
and re\erence yo* ll’p, all diuie and 
obedience. 

** A^nd in so miiclie as our late good 
Io. and govcrnoLir George Enrlc of 
Shrewisbury, yo* Jl’p graundfnther, 
upon surrender of bis» sigiiorie here, 
resenrved unto us in all things our 
auncient lib’iics holdcn under his irpp» 
wheare of in some parte we have ben 
abridged, and yet besids p'scripcion 
have not wbearew*** to inainteinc the 
anricicnt donacion of our said lib*lies ; 
Wee have p’sumed under the confi- 
dence of yo' IPpp’s good acccptacion of 
our boldnes, moste humbhe to be- 
sceche yo' honnnr to voutebsaufe us an 
exemplificacion of our Charters and 
lib’tics (as doinge otherwise our duties 
as loialt and good subjicts), wee maic 
^th her heighnes gracious fa\or and 
clenieiicie tnjoy suche previleadgcs as 
upon good coiisideracion weare former- 
lie bestowed u|)on us, thefirsteenglishe 
inhabitaunts of this realmc, so by ibis 
b'nefitt your honnor shall in suchewise 
guide us w^ all our harts, niynds, and 
habilities to your service, the children 
unborne shall have dailie recorded and 
remembred, and by experience fecle 
the b’ncfitt of this your moste hon- 
norable accion, in restoringe us, w<^>* 
by sundrle occasions tedious to repeate, 
together w‘** the waunte of our saide 
fredoines, arc degennerat in mynds 
and decaied in all other habilities, as 
this berrer Roberle Talbot, a gent, to 
whom (in respecte of the gennerall 
good likinge and truste wee have iu 
him) wee nave com i tied the relacion 
hereof, can imparte, moste humblie 
besechinge your honnor to accepte of 
him, as one who from his honest pa- 
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rentftof vearivgoodaccounpte aniongfeste 
us hathe gathered and showed suche 
examples of upright and coinendahle 
behavior as the same his years and 
inaner of educacion, and as-well for 
liis goodwill wee see him inclined to- 
wards the h’nefiit of his native soile, 
as otherwise for his desirous and good 
ufFeccioned disposicion to be supplied 
and imploied to your honor's good 
likinge, wee dare recomeiide w^’‘ our 
geiinerall voice. 

“ xVnd so referringe the farther con- 
sideracion of our cause unto your hon- 
nor, and craivinge p'don for this our 
tediousnes, do huinblie take our leave. 
From Wexford, the xx“‘ daiepf April!, 

1.^91. 

** Yo' honnor's moste dutiefull and 
lovinge frendes, 

K’ino Fernensis. ♦Robort Bryghere. 
Kd mound Mont- ^Robert Hervy. 

garret. I^chard Synnott. 

Thos.ColIcloughe, Nvcholas Coddge. 

Sherif. J ]amys Synnott. 

Mat. Fitz Hamon. Nycolas Deverevx. 
James Oeveroux. Piers Butler. 

Thos. Rontcetere. T. Ansoralok. 
Robart Edmonde. Johne Deuerouxe. 
Phyllyp Hunp'y. Phillip Roche. 
Harre LafFan. Hanon Stafford. 
Jamis Furlonge. Nic'las Walshe. 
Tomas Rochc. Michael le Keat- 
John Roch. inge. 

Nych'as Esmond. Edmonde Hoare. 
JhoneFylhNycoll. Johne Waddyng. 
Nych» as Herd. Robart Roch. 
•Koliart Prynce. Walter Sinot, of 
WilPo Dawk. Cleylande, Esq. 

Huo Rochforde. Edward Tovrnore. 
Walter Oeverovx. WilPniBromighV* 


Mr. Ukban, Oct, 10. 

T here is or was in Denmark an 
authorised Court of Justice al- 
ways sitting as arbitrators, to decide all 
controversies about bargains, sales, 
contracts, and other such matters of 
common right between man and man, 
in all which cases one of the Litigants 
chose one Judge, and the other an- 
other, and these two chose a third; 
before whom each party interested re- 
lated their own case, and received the 
speedy determination of an award, 
which they were bound to obey, with- 
out the great charges of Counsellors, 
Solicitors, Records, Pleas, and Issues, 
and the worse ex pence incurred by 
modern delays. 

Such a Court is of high authority, 
for there was at Jerusalem, in the days 


of Hyreanus, a Cpur^ similar tO 
w'hich was among those that Julkis 
Ceesar formed in passing through SyrU^ 
after the Alexandrian war, when he 
reinvested Hyreanus in the principa- 
lity of Judea. This ancient Court, or 
minor sanhedrim, of Three Judges, 
who were selected for their sanctity 
and judgment, had been of such emi- 
nent service to the people, that it had 
never been shaken in all the revolu- 
tions of empire, or controverted claims 
of Princes, Conquerors, or High Priests I 

Our Law, which sanctions by the 
statute of William 111. all refe- 
rences of a pecuniary concern to arbi- 
trators chosen indifferently by the 
parties themselves, has in a li^nitcd 
sense taken this ancient rule for its 
basis, but has not extended it as far as 
the multiplicity of commercial and 
other aflairs require — in many of which 
they are driven to litigation in the 
superior Courts — where, by ingenious 
pleadings, deep speculations, and by 
the deaths which in a course of delay 
naturally occur, and the consequent 
revival of suits against their represen- 
tatives, the object in view at the be- 
ginning is frequently lost before its 
termination. 

It has been said that the public can 
always, at least in money cases, have 
recourse to this mode of proceeding ; 
but then they, or one of the parlies^ 
are not always conciliatory enough to 
prefer this mode, althougn it is their 
own interest, to an expensive course of 
litigation, the chief expence of which 
they hope eventually to cast upon their 
adversary, or to appeal against an^ 
award that should be hostile to their 
views — and to harass each other 
therein more than by an original suit 
or action. 

Such instances shew the temper of 
modern times, in which theie are 
much fewer arbitrations than there 
used to be 40 years since. The pre- 
scribed remedies for enforcing such 
awards under the above statute are 
summary, but are open to debate and 
final orefer of Court. 

It seems, therefore, that where mon- 
kind are not so ready to conciliate in a 
comparatively few instances, and though 
many would fall into it readily, if en- 
forced, the Legislature would do well 
to extend the present law on the prin- 
ciple of justice and equity—- but also on 
a more elevated and commanding prin- 
ciple of Christianity, which recoin- 
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mends the most ready way to settle 
their diflerences, and to render their 
worjdly affairs less inimical to their 
Christian calling, and future eternal 
prosperity. ** Agree with thine ad- 
versary quickly," &c. &c. Mat. V. 26. 

The very numerous instances which 
occur, wherein a disputed demand, or 
a lone account can be settled far more 
readily at the desk of two merchants 
or accountants, than in any Court of 
Law or Equity, and to which they 
are most frequently referred — the as 
frequent animosities among families or 
friends, by claims on property, by hasty 
expressions, by imagined an runts, by 
encroachments on land, by unwarrant- 
able trespass, by personal injury or in- 
sult, or by slander of reputation, and 
beyond these by promises of marriage 
unfolblled : ali these appear to me 
much fitter for private investigation by 
a Court of three Arbitrators, with au- 
thority equal to other Courts of the 
kingdom, than the expence, the delay, 
and the odium of a public litigation. 
By giving such a minor Court equal 
authority, the necessity of applying to 
those would be obviated— and if any 
of the parties should be unable to speak 
for themselves, this Court might, with 
caution, admit of pleaders in their be- 
half, where the cases should be of 
value to require the greater caution, or 
excite a more extensive portion of 
anxiety : but this cannot in all proba- 
bility be required for any length of 
time, because the modern systems of 
public education, and the increasing 
number of Universities, and the energies 
of the human mind, are now become 
so generally the objects of public at- 
tention, not to mention the cultivation 
of those of the body by gymnastic ex- 
ercises, that few will condescend to 
call in the aid of others, or their longer 
experience to do that for them, which 
they will assuredly think they have 
ample talents to do better for them- 
selves. 

It strikes me very forcibly that the 
precept in the sermon on the mount, 

first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift," 
(Matt. V. 24) is the highest authority 
for thus arbitrating human differences, 
and is thus enforced by an implication 
that an offering up<m the altar is little 
calculated to propitiate divine mercy, 
while the spirit otlitisation is nourish- 
ed in the neart ; and this more espe- 
cially, as in some of the cases men- 


tioned, when any one is angry with 
his brother without a cause*' (v. 22). 

Besides, the spirit which prefers liti- 
gation and its difficulties and per- 
plexities, seldom bolds firm to the day 
of payment of the damages— that day 
very seldom is prepared for, or its 
amount foreknown — it is then too late 
to repent of all the previous steps ; they 
must be retraced with deep concern in 
a pecuniary as well as a moral view, 
as well by the party as by the connec- 
tions dependent upon him, who then 
can participate in the unfortunate re- 
sult, whicn deprives them of many 
comforts, by taxing from their cus- 
tomary resources an amount of which 
they will never again see an iota in 
return ! It is a certain truism that we 
hate those whom we have injured, 
evidently because they are standing 
evidence of our wrong — this applies in 
many respects to both the litigant 
parties ; for the 6rst defect of concilia- 
tion was the cause of all its conse- 
quences : — thus forbearance is the spring 
of mutual happiness and the vital prin- 
ciple of our religion, which should not 
only be exercised in our Churches, 
but also carried with us to our Royal 
Exchange: and it is the want of it 
exercised in litigation which has em- 
bittered the lives and separated the 
happy intercourse of family union and 
honorable friendship. The statute thus 
recommended would tend to re-establish 
these causes of human happiness. 

Yours, &c. A. H. 



F or so 1 must call you, against 
your own consent, when I recol- 
lect your long and uniform services in 
the cause of truth, both religious and 
constitutional — allow me to enter my 
veto against that precipitate rejection 
of the Apocryphal books in the Bible, 
which some persons of the present day 
seem dlsposen to sanction. Independ- 
ently of the instructive tenden^ of 
those books, in general, and of the 
useful application that is made of their 
aphorisms and counsels to the circum- 
stances of all mankind, they contain, 
if I mistake not, more claims to a 
divine character, than their imptigners 
are aware of. Though my citations, 
in proof of what I say, will be brief, 
they will be sufficient, methinks, to 
make us pause, ere we determine to 
allow the books no place in the Holy 
Volume. 
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If it can be proved that the Divine 
Logoa himself, who “ knew all things,*’ 
absolutely quoted from these books, 
who .shall presume to hold them in 
such light estimation, as to deem them 
unworthy to retain their ancient sta- 
tion? 

Behold the following correspondent 
passages ! — In the eleventh Chapter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, 49 th and 60ih 
verses, Jesus Christ, to his adversaries 
the Scribes and Pharisees, uses these 
words : Therefore also said the wis- 
dom of God, 1 will send them prophets 
and apostles; and some of them they 
shall slay and persecute; that the blood 
of all the prophets, which was shed 
from the founoation of the world, may 
be required of this generation.*’ — ^^Lhat 
He “ in whom were all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge** here quotes 
from the ancient Scriptures, with 
which his adversaries were acquainted, 
is most evident : and where ^ in those 
Scriptures, is correspondent language 
to be found? No where in the cano- 
nical Books. It is only to be found in 
the second book of Esdras, ch. i. v. 32, 
** 1 sent unto you my servants the 
prophets; whom ye have taken and 
slain, — whose blood I will require 
of your hands, saith the Lord.” In 
the same Chapter are these passages 
also, correspondent with expressions of 
Christ : ** i gathered you together, as 
a hen gathered her chickens under 
her wings,” v. 30. — “ Your house is 
desolate,” v. 33. Clericus. 

Mr. Urban, Oct, 25, 

OT having yet had an opportunity 
of answering Selim’s letter on 
the subject of the ** Conquest** (vol. 
xcv. ii. p. 588), 1 shall now endeavour, 
as briefly and clearly as possible, to re- 
fute the arguments therein contained, 
with a view of establishing with still 
greater validity, the original position of 
the subject in question. 

There appear to have always existed 
in the best compiled Histories of Eng- 
land, some reasonable grounds of doubt 
for applying (or rather misapplying) 
the name of “ Conqueror.’* 1 before 
cited Hume on the subject, and now 
beg permission to submit to your 
readers an extract from the justly cele- 
brated llapin, wherein it will be per- 
ceived, he partially waves his real opi- 
nion on this important feature of His- 
tory, which circumstance is, to my 
mind, so ingenuous for a foreigner. 


and especially a French man» that 1 am 
inclined to think his sentiments very 
doubtful upon this subject : 

« Thus lived and died William J. stf- 
Turmed the Bastard and Conqueror, this 
last title may be justly ascribed to him, 
which all historians are not agreed in. They 
that maintain thia title perfectly suits with 
him, ground their opinion upon his having 
no ri^t tu the Crown, and the severity of 
his government, which was all along arbi- 
trary. Others affirm, his election entirely 
cancelled his right of conquest. This un- 
certainty gives occasion to com]>are him to 
the Emperor Augustus, of whom it is said, 
that he came to the empire neither by con- 
quest nor usurpation, nor Inheritance, nor 
election ; but by a strange mixture of these 
rights. However this he, or in what manner 
soever King Wiilmm may he accused or jus- 
tifed upon this head, he kept possession of 
the throne, by such politic methods, as are 
practised by the most able Princes, but 
which ore seldom consonant to tho maxims 
of justice and equity.” 

With reference to Mr. Duke’s intel- 
ligent essay on the “ Arms and Motto 
of the county of Kent,” I still adhere 
to my former opinion, as an argument 
in part of my assertion ; for wim wliat 
sort of propriety the motto could havt 
been assumed and retained, but be- 
cause the natives of this province so 
perse veringly held out for privileges 
peculiar to themselves, 1 am utterly at 
a loss to determine. In conclusion, 1 
cannot refrain from alluding to the 
circumstance of the Men of Kent** 
meeting William with boughs, which 
1 consider highly probable ; and if this 
rests upon doubtful authority, certain 
it is, that the valiant Frederic *, Abbot 
of St. Alban’s, actually impeded his 
progress, at the same time boldly as- 
serting that had the rest of the Clergy 
taken the same prudent steps, \\g would 
not have made such rapid advances ; 
and why should not this have been 
done in more than one solitary in- 
stance? That this, moreover, was a 
customary stratagem, Shakspeare testi- 
fies in his Macbeth, Scene iv. Act 5, 
where Malcolm says, 

** hot every soldier hew him down a bough 
And beat before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, aad make discovery 
Err in report of us.” 

In Verstegan’s ** Restitution of de- 
cayed Intelligence,’* is the following 
remarkable passage : ** The honor of 
Kent. Also, noble Kent, to the ever- 

* Thierry on the Nonnui Conquest. 
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ksiing honor of that '{mtvince beforo 
.all otners of England, resolutely stand- 
ing with the Conqueror upon terms of 
reason, reserved unto itself both lands 
and li^rties/' 1. D. Oxok. 

Mr. Urban, Oct, 5. 

F rom the concurring testimony 
and statements of all the persons 
best qualified to form any correct judg- 
ment of the state of foreign intercourse 
at the ports of exit and entr^ to the 
Continent, it is now known that 
throughout the w/w/e of the past sum- 
mer, the number of returns has on an 
average very largely exceeded that of 
the departures, without contemplating 
the customary increase of the former, 
usually commencing about this period, 
after the expiration of the bathing 
season on the French coast. 

At Dieppe, Boulogne, and Ostend, 
the number of summer visitors from 
England has been considerably less 
than any of the three or four pre- 
ceding years. At Dunkerque only, 
the number appears to have increased, 
a circumstance to be attributed to the 
increasing rents, and high prices of 
every description, in provisions, fuel, 
masters, ike, ike,, at the other ports, 
that of Boulogne in particular ; causes 
in fact from which such a result might 
be most naturally expected to result. 
But whether they be so or not, of the 
jfac/ of a diminishing British popula- 
tion abroad there can be no question ; 
and surely we may venture to nail it as 
one amongst other most important in- 
dications of a returning prosperity of 
our native land. 

Certainly a more anti-patriotic and 
on-national spirit cannot be conceded 
than that of enriching foreign Coun- 
tries by the expenditure of revenues 
drawn from our own, and spending 
those resources amongst strangers, who, 
in spile of any little external courtesies, 
inwardly and devotedly iiaie us, which 
might have gladdened many a thousand 
families, who have scarce had bread to 
cat at home. The fact too (he it well 
noted) of this diminishing residence 
abroad, is the most conclusive contra- 
diction of the long assumed opinion of 
such residence affording any auvantages 
Co counterbalance the substantial com- 
forts (blessings unknown in the cheer- 
iess continental homes) deserted with 
th^deseriion of our native hearths. 
Ti^Silay will not be very distant, we 
ate epnndently inclined to argue, when 
Britons will again universally think 


and feel that Britain must be their 
happiest home. Phil. Albion. 

P. S. It would be well if our coun- 
trymen would pause and reflect a little 
before they entrusted the developcment 
of their children's minds to the culture 
of a foreign soil — from which what 
can they expect but their bringing 
back all the prejudices of Anti-British 
feeling, and the fopperies and frivo- 
lities of foreign manners. But on this 
topic I shall have more to say anon. 

Mr. Urban, Oct, 2(5, 

T he time is now near, when ifduc 
precautions are not taken, it may 
reasonably be expected that the stealing 
of dead bodies from Chnrcli-yards and 
other burial grounds, will be resorted 
to as heretofore, for the purpose of 
anatomical instruction. 

1 understand that in Glasgow, the 
graves have been watched by people 
turnished with fire-arms; this is a plan 
1 would by no means recommend, but 
that the;^ should be guarded is highly 
proper. The custom of stealing bodies 
meets with many defenders, on ac- 
count, no doubt, of a supposed neces- 
sity ; but let those persons not be Jed 
away by a notion that if no such 
shameful, disgraceful depredations were 
committed, uli further iiistiuctious in 
anatomy must cease. 

1 observed a notice of anatomical lec-^ 
tures, to begin on the 2d October, in 
which it is mentioned, ** an ample 
supply of subjects as usual.’* Now by 
subjects, you will not hesitate a mo- 
ment, probably, in determining them 
to be dead human bodies. 

Let it not be supposed that the writer 
of tb’’^ article is one who wishes to 
prevent anatomical pursuits ; but like 
all other pursuits they should he con- 
ducted in a manner which can be re- 
conciled to a strict adherence to prin- 
ciples of justice and mercy. The study 
of physiology is laudable, as well as of 
anatomy, when these principles are 
adhered to ; but when animals are put 
to torture, us they frequently are, for 
the discovery of some particular func- 
tion, it becomes culpable instead of 
laudable. It may not be generally 
known that the people who are em- 
ployed to steal bodies are someiimes 
also house-breakers. Is it not fre- 
quently the practice to fee grave-diggers 
to betray their trust, and assist the 
body-stealers? if so, can such conduct 
be justified ? 

A F RiEND TO Anatomical ru rsuits. 
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Dean Manor House, WUlshire, 
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Mr. Urbai^ Oct, 5. 

1 INCLOSE a view of the garden 
front of the ancient Manor House 
of West Dean, co. Wilts ( see Plate LJ, 
in the hope that it may be preserved in 
youif.valii^Le ^iscellapy^ asrtlie man- 
sion jiti^lf,, which, was fan interesting. 
rel|n^4h‘a jaRe>in which 4t. was 
harlmayb^. taliefl.down.: . . . 

Th^l'^ish .of Wi»t>.Dean,^ which 
nnjthe soulhiea^tern'extVe-’. 
iTii|yr»nf .thcipoun^j. appeal's to have* 
Ccngueit by^^alcrah' 
the. Huntsman :,Jt auerwcrds^ formed* 
pert -of the ,|)ossessions of OKver.dc; 
Ingham; yvbo inherited it from: lufi 
mother Albreda, daughter of Waher- 
Walgran, living in the year. 1200.: 
John the spii of Oliver delnghani was* 
Lord of West Dean 10 Edw. L which' 
be left to his. spn and heir Oliver,;, who' 
bayiiyg bejsn vd, trusted with several nii- 
Utary.com maiids by E<lward the Second 
and Ed wardli^e Third, was summoned 
aniofig the g^at Barons to Parliament, 
by the last.iinentioned monarch. He 
died 17 Edjw. 111. without male issue, 
when this estate fell at the partition of 
the property to Roger L* Estrange of 
Knock!, n, who married Joan his* 
youngest daughter. It probably re- 
mained ill this family for many years, 
as the male line of this branch conti- 
nued till the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, when , Johanna thh. daughter 
and heiress of Richard L'Estrange^ 
Lord.of Knockin, conveyed the family 
jiroi^erty to George, son of Thomas 
Stanly, Earl of Derby, who, became 
Lord $trange in right of his wife. . • > 

. About the reign of Queen Eli:^heth, 
West Dean became the property and 
residence of the family ot Evelypi de- 
scended from, the same ancestor a| the 
celebrated guthqr of the f* SylyaJ’ Sir 
John Evelyn, of West Deau, an 
only daughter and heiress . Eli^aoeth, 
who married Robert Pierian t, son 
and heir of the Honourable Wip. Pillr- 
pOPt, 2d ^son of Robert F^rl of Kingsi; 
to.a> wbo^e 3,d son Eyelyn, on .faHoise 
of .the. is4ne..o,C his elder brother^ be..t 
jsaine Jgarl, .and in. 1715 woa. created 

5 e; of: Kingston. He, pecasipually 
ed;ot. Dean, which h 
Pd,(svlth the favourite oecupetiope 
Jf(t[ %yljr there) by his- ce}gtoted 
^ Woriby llfw- 
mgu; in her Letters before her mar- 
riage. It is indeed traditionally assert- 
ed that she eloped with Mr. Montagu 
Gint, Mao« Oc^ol«r, isac. 

2 


from this place. West Dean, in the 
earl^ part of the last century, was in- 
habited by Lord Ranelagh, and after- 
wards by the family of Elwyn, Baronets. 

Its last tenants were a society of 
nuns, who 'fled from Flanders during 
the Revolution; it is unpleasing to 
add, that they were compelled to re- 
move from this place in consequence 
of the rudeness and annoyance of the 
workmen , employed on the intended 
canal from Salisbury to Southampton. 
*phe prof^rty having descended to seve- 
mlhinclividuals of me noble family of 
the house was after this period 
fpr maoy years uninhabited, and fell 
into decay ; and the estate having about 
llpree years since been purchased by 
Mr. Baring Wall, this ancient mansion 
was immediately dismantled, and the 
materials sold. 

West Dean House was, according Jo 
the fashion of the times, situated very 
near the parish church (a small iinor- 
ham^nted edihee, containing several 
monuments of the Evelyn family,) in a 
grove of magnificent elms. The eastern 
front retained its original appearance, 
but the opposite side bad been mo- 
dernized, and was further adorned with 
a handsome terrace, faced with pillars, 
unci. terminated at each extremity with 
orangeries of elegant proportions and 
go^Uy decorations. Immediately beyond 
were the pleasure-grounds of consi- 
derable extent, where vestiges of the 
successive tastes of the different pro- 
prietors were till very lately easily dis- 
covered. G. M. 


I$ea of a Royal Residence, developed 
’ tn a Letter supposed to be written 
' from the Count de Chartres to the 
Count de Chabrol. 

CContinued from 925.) 

H aving thus given you a slight 
sketch of the Gardens, we must 
j^ust glance at the long line of buildings 
which now really ornament the Eastern 
aide, having lately received from their 
opulent proprietors a fagade and piazza 
Similar to the Rue de Rivoli, ana turn 
the palace itself; the lofty spire and 
western towers of the Chapel Royal, 
ihe, towers of East and West crosses of 
^he South front, the lanthorns of the 
Barons’ hall and Throne room, tower- 
ing above all other edifices around, 
immediately announces its Regality to 
the distant spectator; the eye is de- 
lighted with the play of light, and 
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d^tb of shadow, caused hj the bold 
projection of the pavillions, transepts, 
and halls, with the numerous buttresses, 
flying' arches, turrets, and towers, be- 
longing to each of these divisions, and 
on a nearer approach we find that in 
conformity with ancient usage it is 
separated on three sides from the 
grounds by a fosse, which is now dry, 
and lined with turf of such delightful 
verdure as in our dry climate we have 
no conception of. Seven antique 
bridges are thrown across this fosse, 
and give access to the building, which 
occupies a parallelogram of 1250 feet, 
by 900 feet, inclosing a court 9OO feet 
long, and 600 feet wide ; the edifice 
has, therefore, eight fronts, each differ- 
ing from the other, which has enabled 
the arcliitect to introduce almost every 
beauty of the style adopted, that of the 
age of the third Edward. The South, 
or principal facade, is composed of two 
rand pavillions or wings, connected 
y the general line of front, which 
consists of three galleries below and 
one above, divided by cross galleries 
supported by towers, and a noble 
structure containing the Barons’ hall 
and apartments surrounding it. This 
commanding portion of the edifice is 
developed upon a line of 1 44 feet, and 
supported by low towers, from which 

S - flying buttresses, which thus 
ete the pyramidal effect by giving 
additional breadth to the base ; its 
lower division is similar to the facade 
of the Cathedral of Rheims, composed 
of nine very deeply receding and lofty 
proportioned arches, whose minute 
shafts and mouldings rise from an ex- 
tensive platform raised twelve feet from 
the ground by steps wdiich extend the 
whme length of its base; the middle 
arch, whitm is the grand entrance or 
door of George the Fourth, is 28 feet 
Wide, and 44 feet high on the exterior, 
contracted by a series of mouldings re- 
ceding to a depth of 18 feet to 14 feet 
Wide, and 37 high. Sixteen colossal 
statutes of sovereigns, immediately pre- 
ceding the present, standing upon pe- 
destals beneath canopies, are to occupy 
the sides of this magnificent recess; 
four only are however yet finished. 
BeloW' this line of statues are 32 me- 
dallionai^ presenting each in bas-relief a 
subject taken from the history of their 
reigns the arches above are filled 
with s^ll figures of celebrated men 
wboik^ished during the same period. 
The ^Toldhig doors S carved oak are 


square headed, rising to a transom at 
the base of the arch, which is filled 
with a circular window lighting the 
Hall. This splendid aperture is double 
canopied, the outermost ornamented 
with foliage, and finishing with a 
crown, beneath which is a sitting figure 
of George the Fourth, with the sceptre 
and ball ; lower down are figures re- 
presenting Great Britain, Ireland, East 
and West Indies, and the numerous 
Colonies dependant upon these isles, 
holding emmems and legends, upon 
which are inscribed a line from the 
national anthem. All these figures 
and medallions are executed in white 
marble, some possessing considerable 
merit, and display a greater acquai ntance 
with the essentials of the art than 1 
before supposed this Nation to possess. 
The four arches on each side the en- 
trance are of similar design, hut de- 
creasing regularly, each five feet less 
than the preceding, the three first con- 
tain a window not near so deeply re- 
cessed as the door, but are brought 
considerably more forward, and sur- 
rounded with a broad band of richly 
carved foliage, a copy of that which 
forms the chief ornament around the 
South transept door of St. Denis. I'he 
recesses of the first windows contain 
each four large statues, with the me- 
dallions and smaller statues ; the next 
two each ; and the last, which has no 
window, but appears an enriched 
niche, whose chief ornament is the 
one a figure of St. Edward, and the 
other that of William the First. Thus 
these magnificent recesses will present 
the 34 sovereigns of England, from 
Alfred, except Harold, the great men 
and most prominent events of their 
reign, thus offering an epi^tome of the 
history of the empire. These arches 
are all ornamented with triangular 
crocheted canopies ending with helmets, 
and filled up from the arch with 
tracery. This ground-story projecting 
much beyond the upper ones, finishes 
with an elegant pierced battlement, 
defending galleries, from which rise the 
buttresses of the superior stories and 
corner turrets. The four buttresses are 
ornamented with niches and statues, 
finish with octangular pinnacles at a 
great height above the roof, and divide 
these stories perpendicularly into five 
divisions. The middle division is filled 
with a beautiful circular window from 
the Church of St. Ouen; the others 
with large equilateral arched windows. 
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The diviiioos are of different heights^ 
and the ^ird floor, which is twenty 
feet above each,' consequently presents 
the same irregularity ; this upper floor 
is lighted by small windows, and 
finishes with a pierced parapet and flat 
roof. All the windows have triangular 
canopies supporting a small statue, 
which rising above the roof, have a 
fine light efl'ect. The armorial bear- 
ings of Great Britain, of colossal pro- 

E ortions, are placed above the whole ; 

ehind these, in the middle of the 
roof, is an octangular lanthorn, sur- 
mounted with the Crown of England; 
this is gilded, filled with glass, and 
lights the vestibules and hall below, is 
25 feet in diameter, rises 100 feet from 
the roof, and from the ground 213 feet. 

On each side this grand pile are the 
Galleries of Painting and Sculpture, 
the Libraries and Conservatories: an 
idea of which may be given by the 
nave, ailes, and transepts of a Cathe- 
dral ; the nave at the height of the 
ailcs being arched over, forms the 
lower gallery, and the clerestory the 
upper ; the whole supported by a base- 
ment story of 12 feet from the surface, 
lighted by equi lateral arches of the 
same width as the windows above. 
The transepts contain the halls of 
Alfred and Henry, each having an en- 
riched entrance and circular window 
of curious tracery, strengthened at the 
corners by octangular turrets crowned 
with spires, and connected by flying 
arches to a square tower on each side. 
Above the cross rises a tower of two 
principal divisions, the lower having 
four open staircase turrets, like those 
of Strasburg; the upper like that of 
St. Ouen ; the top has a perforated 
battlement and figures of angels, whose 
expanded wings and joined hands alike 
support each other, and give an extra- 
ordinary appearance of lightness to 
the whole. The total height of these 
towers is 72 feet from the roof, and 
158 from the ground. 

The pavillions or wings forming the 
angles of the edifice, extend at the 
base to a length of 174 feet, have hep- 
tangulnr corner turrets, ornamented 
with buttresses, and crowned with 
Innthorns ; their Southern fronts are 
filled between the turrets with four 
large oriels or bays of three windows 
ea^. These lateral fronts have a 
breadth of l64 feet, are separated by 
buttresses into five divisions, the iniddle 
forming an oriel, the side divisions 
having flat windows. The basement 


story (as around the whole febrfe) is 
12 feet high, the two next 84 mt 
each, and the unper 80 feet; above 
which rise the lofty gables of the roof, 
covering the three middle divisions, the 
two side ones having battlements, and 
forming galleries. 

The principal feature of the East 
front is St. George’s Hall and the 
Throne-room above. Its exterior shows 
an elevated ornamented gable, rising 
above an immense window, from Mer- 
ton College Chaj)el i below is the 
great door of the Hall, covered with a 
porch, whose arches spring from the 
towers flanking it ; these rise to half 
the height of Uie gable, finish with a 
parapet anrl pinnacles at the angles, 
from which arise arches supporting a 
light spire. Stairs which commence 
on each side the Hall-door on the ex- 
terior, lead through the towers into 
the vestibule above the porch to the 
Throne-room ; this is connected to the 
wings by a long line of buildings of 
four floors, covered with a high pitched 
roof, having lofty and floridly orna- 
mented dormer windows, and contains 
the state apartments belonging to the 
Throne-room, the Gallery of Costumes, 
&c. 

In the middle of the Western front 
we have the Chapel Royal, its tran- 
septs ranging with the general facade, 
wnile its nave and ailes advance west- 
ward, their whole length displaying 
their surprising elegance and beauty; 
its facade is highly ornamented, tne 
lower part composing u screen in front 
of the tower buttresses, giving a great 
depth to the arch of the uishopb' d^oor, 
by forming a straight line with the 
buttresses ; this screen has a series of 
niches, containing grand statues of the 
present Archbishops and Bishops, ex- 
ecuted at their own expence, and said 
to be accurate portraits ; all are of 
white marble of the proportion of 8 
feet, placed upon pedestals, inscribed 
with the name and armorial bearings 
of each, and covered with delicately 
perforated canopies: its lofty arched 
door is finished with a’ canopy sur- 
rounding a figure of the Redeemer at- 
tended by angels. The four ponderous 
buttresses above the screen, have niches 
containing the four Evangelists and 
their emblems. A beautiful circular 
window lights the nave, above which 
are colossal figures of the Apostles; 
behind these rises the apex of the roof 
surmounted with an Angel holding a 
trumpet. The towers are further en- 
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riched with numerous niches and figures 
•of Saints and Prophets, finish similarly 
to those of the Southern front,' and 
rise to (he height of 170 feet. An 
elegant stone spire, a copy of the upper 
part of that of St. Stephen’s at Vienna, 
rises above the intersection of the nave 
and transepts, the top of the cross sur- 
mounting which, is 250 from the 
ground. The remaining part of this 
Western facade is very similar to that 
of the Eastern, and contains with the 
South-western pavillion the apartments 
of theKing«on one floor, and apart- 
ments for a Queen on another, &c. 

( To he continued.) 


Mr. Urban, " Lincoln, Sept. 2. 

V ERY extensive works are now 
carrying on, to complete the na- 
vigation and drainage of the river Wi- 
tham from Boston to Lincoln, which, 
till the Att obtained for that purpose 
in the last Session of Parliament, 
reached no farther in its improved 
state than two miles above Bardncy, 
and about seven from Lincoln. Li 
this line of excavation the bankers 
have at diflereht times found various 
relics of antiquity, principally of the 
military kind, such as broken swords 
and spears, to the number of about 
sixty, a curious fibula, and a shield of 
finely laminated brass, with a large 
boss in the centre, decorated with red 
cornelian studs. The projection of 
the boss forms a corresponding cavity 
in the Inside ; which hollow seems to 
have been intended to admit the hand 
as it grasped the handle, if there was 
one, or for the insertion of the arm 
within the straps. The rivet-holes re- 
maining point out the mechanical ar- 
rangements, and plainly indicate where 
the covering of metal was fastened to 
a frame- work of wood, or other frail 
material, long since perished. 

About the latter end of July last, 
a sword was found near the same 
place, in a more perfect state. Of 
this I have sent you an account, in 
hopb that some of your Correspond- 
ents may elucidate the inscription, 
which still remains very plain upon 
its blade. The sword is a straight 
two-edged one of the cut and thrust 
kind, with a tapering point, like those 
with vir|iich some of the combatants 
^re armed in the Bayeux tapestry*. 

* Ws think it possible tliat tbe Sword Is 
not older thin the reign of Hen. VIII,— Eo. 


Along the rib or centre line of the 
blade, on a surface somewhat flatted, 
are the following letters in gold ena- 
mel, legible enough, reaching from 
the hilt to the point : 

f-NDKOKCHWDNCHDKORYD-f 


All the letters nearly resemble the 
Roman capitals in present use, except 
the Ks, which are rather like a figure 
of 8, not joined at the top and bottom. 
The N is somewhat different, and the 
M is reversed. Some ornaments on the 
reverse are of the same enamel. 

At the part where these weapons 
were found, 1 understand, were the 
remains of piles, and some large tooled 
stones were dug out ; from which it is 
probable there was either a bridge or 
ford over the river in former times at 
this place ; and that, from the various 
fragments of weapons discovered here, 
some battle must have been fought, 
probably to gain the passage in ques- 
tion. 

The sword measures 38 inches in 
length, and 2i in breadth, diminishing 
to li within 5 inches of the point. 
The hilt is 3i inches from the knob 
to the guard, which latter -is now 
mov'eable, from the intervening mate- 
rials of the handle having perished. 
The steel has suffered very little from 
corrosion; but there is a fracture at 
the part where it begins to taper to the 
point. J. C. 


Mr. Urban, 


Oct, 2. 


I N these days, when from the great 
improvements in stage coaches and 
the goodness of the roads, we are able 
to travel more than ten miles in an 
hour, the following information con- 
cerning the rate of travelling in for- 
mer times, may be interesting to some 
of your readers. 

It is nearly 40 years since fuait 
coaches were first established. I can 
remember performing a tedious jour- 
ney in a clumsy night coach from 
Norwich to London at the rate of only 
five miles arid a half an hour. 

Pennant, in his “Tour from Chei- 
ter to Loudon,’* has recorded the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting travel- 
ling: 

**Iii March 1739-40, 1 changed my 
Welch school for one nearer to the capita], 
and travelled in the Chester stage, then no 
despicable vehicle for country gentlemen. 
The first day, with much labour, we got 
from Chester to Whitchurch, twenty inilei; 
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the second day* to the Welsh Harp; tlie 
thirdr to Coventry ; the fourth, to North- 
ampton ; the fifth, to Dunstable ; and as a 
wondrous effort, on the last, to London, 
before the commencement of night. The 
strain and labour of six good horses, some- 
times eight, drew us through the sloughs of 
Mireden, and many other places. We were 
constantly out two hours before day, and as 
late at night; and in the depth of winter 
proportionably later. Families which tra- 
velled in their own carriages contracted 
with Benson and Co., and were dragged up 
in the same number of days by three sets of 
able horsey," pp. 14d, 144. 

A French traveller in the remn of 
William the Third, gives the follow- 
ing account of the ditferent modes of 
travelling in Fnglund. It is taken 
from the “ Memoires et Observations 
faites par un Voyageur en Anglcterre, 
(pp. 412, 413): 

**On a en Angleterre divers rooyens de 
voyager. La Postc cst bien rcglde par tout, 
et les chevaux valent mieux qu*en France. 
11 y a des Carosses qui vont dans toutes les 
bonnes Villes a journ^es ordinaires ; et d'au- 
tres Carosses qu*on appelle Carosses volans 
(flying coaches), qui font vingt lieiies ^ar 
jour, et davantage. De ceux-ci, on nen 
trouve pas pour tout les Villes* On n*a 
point de Messagerics do Chevaux conime en 
France, mais on pent avoir des Chevaux de 
loitHge, pour tant et si pou de temps que 
Ton veut. La mer et les rivieres foiimis- 
sent leurs cominoditez de voiture. Je ne dis 
rien des waggons qui sont de grandes Cha- 
rettes couvertes, et dont I'allurc cst lento 
et rude : il n'y a que quclques pauvres vieilles 
Femmes qui se servent de cette voiture.** 

To form some idea of the difficul- 
ties which our forefathers had to en- 
counter with bad roads, we have only 
to perform a journey in the Mail from 
Hamburgh to Berlin (which I was 
told ‘^goes very fast”), about 180 miles 
in 44 hours, or, what is worse, from 
Berlin to Muskau in the Vienna Mail, 
i. e. go miles in 36 hours. l.A.R. 



E very individual possesses an un- 
deniable right to whatever ho- 
nours may be derivable from those dis- 
coveries in literature, which a conti- 
nual and laborious study of languages, 
&c. may have enabled him to make. 
These nonours, when once acquired, 
should be held sacred by every subse- 
quent investigator of the same paths ; 
and every attempt at the misappropria- 
tion of tnem should be strenuously re- 
sisted. 


Holding these opinions, 1 was sur- 
rised to find in your Magaatne for 
une, your Reviewer ascribe the ho- 
nour of the almost only rational deri- 
vation of Ameshury which has been 
advanced, to the worthy Historian of 
Wiltshire, who 1 feel confident (from 
the high honour of this eminent in- 
dividual, and his being already adorned 
with numerous well-earned laurels) 
would scorn to resort to so petty and 
dishonourable an attempt to increase 
Ills literary fame. An elucidation of 
the subject was published in 1754 by 
the Rev. W'illiam Cooke, M. A. Rec- 
tor of Oldbury and Didmarton in 
Gloucestershire, Vicar of Enford in 
Wiltshire (where he died Feb. 25, 
1780, having presided over that parish 
for 40 years), and Chaplain to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Suffolk, 
in a pamphlet (now very scarce) en- 
titled ** An Enquiry into the Pa- 
triarchal and Druidical Religion, Tem- 

C ' IK, &c. Being the substance of some 
tiers to Sir H. Jacob, bart. wherein 
the Primxval Institution and Univer- 
sality of the Christian scheme is mani- 
fested ; the principles of the Patriarchs 
and Druids are laid open and shewn to 
correspond entirely with each other, 
and both with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; the earliest antiquities of the 
British Islands explained ; and the sa- 
cred structures of the Druids, particu- 
larly those of Abiry, Stonehenge, &c. 
minutely described,** &c. 3:c. 

For the information of such of your 
readers as may not have had the op-, 
portunity of becoming acquainted with 
the vast knowledge and deep research 
contained in this valuable tract, I will 
make one or two extracts relative to 
the elucidation of the name of Ames- 
bury; which will give some idea of 
the talents and profound learning of 
this divine. 

Melearthus, or theTyrian Hercules, 
is said to have ordered Tyre to be built 
where the stood, which 

were two moveable rocks standing by 
an olive tree. He was to sacrifice on 
them, and they were to become fixt 
and stable ; rather the city should be 
built with happy auspices and become 
permanent. 

These Petros Ambrosice weire no 
other than stones consecrated or anoint- 
ed with oil (of roses where it 'luuld be 
had*), and for their mobility were 
* ** This oil of rosea . was the ancient 
ambrosia, which on account of its being 
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fanned by the Greeks XiOo* 
or Hvine stones. Hsnee amures are 
anointed stones. They were (on the 
authority of Stukelc^) the original pa- 
triarchal altars for libations and sacri- 
fices^ and mean in general their altars^ 
whether moveable or immoveable ; or 
as we may speaks their temples, which 
imply an altar properly inclosed with 
stones and a ditchi or ground dedi- 
cated and set apart for public celebra- 
tion of religious rites.*^ Dj. Stukelcy 
has given us from Vaillant three me- 
dals struck by the city of Tyre in ho- 
nour of their illustrious founder. In 
the first are represented two pillars; on 
the one side an altar, with a fire burn- 
ing, on the other an olive tree : under- 
neath, AMBROCiE Hetpe : the inscrip- 
tion, COL. TYP. METR.” pp. 10, 12. 

“Near Pensansiu Cornwall is a very 
remarkable stone called Main Amhre 
[destroyed by Cromwell's soldiers], 
which, though it be of a vast bigness, 
yet you may move it with one finger : 
notwithstanding a great number of 
men cannot remove it from its place. 
The name is interpreted the Stone of 
Amhrosius** ** These you see are the 
very same with the Petros Amhrosice, 
the anointed moveable pillars set up at 
Tyre.*' p. 27. 

*^The vulgar opinion of its having 
been raised by Aurelius A mbrosius (an 
opinion entirely owing to the simili- 
tude of sound in the name of the ad- 
joining town of Amhreshury) to the 
memory of his nobles massacred on 
this plain by llengist, is scarce worth 
confuting. Let it only be remembered 
once again, that Ambres are anointed 
stones; we shall not then be long at a 
loss for the etymon of that name. Nor 
wonder that the neighbouring camp 
of Vespasian, and thence the town it- 
self, should take its name from these 
consecrated pillars, which composed 
the noblest structure of the kind with- 
in these islands, or it may be, in the 
universe itself, that of Abiry [or Ave- 
bu^'] alone excepted.*’ p. 53. 

Kecom mending the work to the pe- 
rusal and investigation of your nume- 
rous readers, I remain-. 

Yours, &c. Stemmalysmu. 

uud in consecration, is sometimes called 
the food of the gods, and with it the gods 
an Biud to anoint themselves. Hence every 
thiiM imtnariiaU celestial, divine, is termed 
hf Homer andirosud, 'Tis celebrated by 
the poets as the richest of all peirfuQies.*' 


Mr. Urbak, Oct. 6 . 

I N your Domestic News, p. 266, 
you notice the circumstance of the 
Methodist connection assuming the 
form of a regular hierarchy ; and that 
the Conference just ended, it has 
been determined to appoint three of 
the leading preachers as heads of the 
Church, with an episcopal or over- 
looking power, similar to that of the 
Bishops in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity.’* — In allusion to this circum- 
stance, it has been stated by a contem- 
porary Journal, that “there is a dispo- 
sition on tile part of certain late mem- 
bers of the Conference Methodist con- 
nection, 1.0 return to Mr. Wesley’s old 
plan of acting in union with the 
Church. They propose to place the 
government of the connection, not in 
the hands of the preachers only, like 
the Conference Methodists, but with 
two separate houses ; the one composed 
of travelling preachers only, anu the 
other of representatives sent by the 
leaders, stewards, and local preachers 
of each circuit: no law being binding 
on the Societies at large, without the 
consent of a majority of both houses. 
They will hold no meetings in canoni- 
cal hours, when there is service in their 
respective parish Churches, nor will 
their preachers administer the Sacra- 
ment; and, to prevent a deviation from 
this plan, the Chapels will be settled 
subject to forfeiture to the Crown, if 
these principles be departed from. — 
The Hull Advertiser last year noticed 
that this plan had been named at Be- 
verley, before the Archbishop of York, 
the Archdeacon of Cleveland, and 
other Clergy in company; that his 
Grace was understoorl to be friendly 
to the measure; and that his examin- 
ing Chaplain, the venerable and Rev. 
Archdeacon Wrangham, expressed 
himself warmly and at length in its 
praise. The Archbishop of Dublin 
also has patronized it; so has Dr. 
Southey the Poet Laureat, and num- 
bers of both Clergy and laity.*’ 

This is a very important “subject,” 
whether considered in a religious or in 
apolitical point of view. “The unity 
of spirit and the bond of peace,” which 
it comprises, involve not only the mo- 
ral and spiritual welfare of many thou- 
sands in their private capacity ; but 
comprehend likewise the public wel- 
fare, as securing that by a double cord, 
instead of a single one. Nor is such a 
consideration to be lightly regarded at 
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a time when phyftica] strength may be 
required to ensure the samty of Pro- 
testantism and liberty of conscience. 
I believe ** there is a disposition on the 
part*' of many of the people called Me- 
thodists, of Mr. Wesley's persuasion, 
favourable if not friendly to the Esta- 
blished Church,-*a disposition foster- 
ed and encouraged by no small num- 
ber of their ministers, who are in the 
present day very different men, both 
with respect to temper and acquire- 
ment, to what those were who occu- 
pied a similar post some fifty years ago. 
If, therefore, it be true that such a 
friendly " disposition*’ really does exist 
in that numerous body of our fellow 
subjects, do not sound wisdom and 
Christian feeling dictate that it ou^ht 
to be met with a congenial disposition 
by the Hierarchy and members of the 
national Church ? 

Whether what I am going to sug- 
gest be practicable or no, I feel im- 
pelled to communicate the suggestion, 
which grew out of a conversation I 
had lately with a Wesleyan minister 
on our way to that house appointed 
for all living,*’ whither we w'ere slowly 
walking, in peace and good fellow- 
ship, before tne remains of one of his 
late hearers and my parishioners.— It 
is right 1 should nere say that this 
Minister w^ould be an honour and an 
ornament to any religious communion, 
as a scholar and as a man. llis know- 
ledge of languages is extensive ; and in 
general science he has few superiors. 
His attachment to the Government of 
his country, and his admiration of the 
Liturgy of our (*hurch, cannot be ex- 
ceeded by any Englishman: nor are 
his private virtues of less estimation 
than his learning and correct judg- 
ment. 

Without even the slightest idea that 
he might ever be benebted by the sug- 
gestion, he ventured to think that 
the Wesleyan Chapels might become 
Church of England Chapels, by ad- 
mitting the regularly-appointed Minis- 
ters of them into Deacon’s orders only, 
— allowing them to derive their in- 
comes, as now, from the revenue of 
seats; and the Chapels to continue 
under similar trusts as those by which 
they are at present secured.” —The 
suggestion struck me as of vast import- 
ance; and 1 ** ventured” to add to it, 
** that when a Deacon so ordained was 
discovered to possess such (qualifications 
as distinguished Aim, a Bishop should 


be authorized to confet upon hini a 
h^her order, with perihissmn to offi- 
ciate in any parish Church, and to be 
capable of succeeding to preferment.’* 
Properly gratified by the merited com- 
pliment, his only reply was, 
too old to derive any benefit whatever 
from the plan, yet I should neverthe- 
less rejoice to see it accomplished.*’ 1 
should rejoice” too, Mr. Urban, 
from a conviction that my country 
would be benefited by it, the cause of 
religion served, and social peace ex- 
tended. 

It is well known that throughout 
the whole of the late Revolutionary 
War, the Wesleyan Methodists re- 
mained firmly loyal. It is also well 
known that, on all doctrinal points, 
their sentiments are in perfect unison 
with the Church of England.— Why 
then should ** Ephrnini envy Judah, 
or Judah vex Ephraim ?*’ 

Yours, &c. Clericus. 

Mr. Urban, Worcester ^ OcL 7. 

I N your Memoir of the late Roman 
Catholic Bishop Milner, speaking 
of his brief notice of Dr. Parr’s Letter 
in the “ Parting Word ’* to Mr. Grier, 
you remark, “ this was, we believe, 
actually Dr. M.’s lining Word.” It 
appears, however, by the '‘Catholic 
Miscellany*’ for June last, that tliis 
was not the case ; for we there find a 
Letter which is said to be “ the last 
that he penned and as such is wor- 
thy of perpetuity in your pages, as the 
final sentiments of a man who had so 
long occupied a prominent part in the 
field of controversy. It is in reply to 
a tract published by Rivington and 
Hatchara, just before the Doctor’s 
decease, entitled *' A Letter to the 
Right Rev. J. Milner, D.D. upon cer- 
tain erroneous Statements affecting the 
Character of Divines of the Church 
of England, in the ‘ End of Contro- 
versy.* By the Rev. John Garbett, 
M. A. Minister of St. George^s, Bir- 
mingham which, in temper and ar- 
gument, is one of the most calm and, 
as 1 think, decisive publications, as 
far as it goes, that Bishop Milner would 
have had to encounter ; for it certainly 
destroys the “ End of Controversy,’* 
as far as the veracity of its author is 
concerned. 

Perhaps yon will not apee with the 
** Cathonc Miscellany,” in accounting 
the following Letter volume of 
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instruction." It appears to me to be 
nothing better than an evasive way of 
burying convicted falsehood, in parti- 
cular instances, under generalities, 
which, chough equally groundless, are 
not so capable of refutation. S. X. 

To TUB Rev. John Garbett, M.A. 
Rev. Sir, 

I return you thanks for the copy of the 
printed Letter which you have sent me, 
and intended to publish some remarks upon 
it ; but I find my health too bad, and my- 
self too near the awful moment when we 
must each of us give an account of our con- 
duct, with respect to every fellow creature 
with whom we have been in any way con- 
nected, to be able to write any more for 
the public. I must therefore satisfy myself 
with assuring you, that I have, in my opi- 
nion, sufficient grounds for every assertion 
which 1 have made in my * End of Contro- 
versy,’ concerning the sentiments of cer- 
tain divines of the Church of England and 
others ; and that 1 am convinced it is no 
calumny, but rather a commendation to say 
that they entered, or sought to entei, at 
|he close of life, into the one sheepfold of the 
on£ Shepherd. If you look around you. Sir, 
you will find many instances of this occur- 
ring in your own neighbourhood ; and, if 
you enquire, you will hear of other persons 
in a superior rank of life, besides the late 
Sir John Hippislcy, who have professed the 
strictest adherence to the Established Reli- 
gion during life, yet have sent for a Catho- 
lic Priest to attend them in their last sick- 
ness. 1 have the honor to be. 

Rev. Sir, 

your obedient servant, 

J. Milner. 

B’blverhamplon, March 17, 1826*. 

Mr. Urban, Oct. 8. 

HERE are in the County of York 
two mansions, which bear the 
very similar appellations of Constable- 
Burton and Burton-Constable ; the 
former in the North Riding, the an- 
cient residence of the Wyvills; the 
latter in the East Riding, the probably 
still earlier habitation of the Consta- 
bles, , formerly Viscounts Dunbar. 
This circumstance, though doubtless 
notorious in the neighbourhood, is un- 
noticed by Dr. Whitaker in describing 
the former of these places (History of 
Richmondshire, vol. I. p. 321), and 
may perhaps have drawn him into 
some misapprehension, when he says : 

am at a loss to conceive how a 
islaiip stated in Domesday to have con- 
sist||l.of^twelve carucates, should have 


suddenly expanded into sixteen knights’ 
fees ; yet so it is stated in the old watch 
and ward accounts of Richmond Cas- 
tle.” Whether there really be any 
confusion in this passage, I cannot 
affirm ; but some or your Corres|X)nd- 
ents may he able to delerinine. 

Both these places a))pear to have 
received their names at an early pe- 
riod, and from distinct proprietors, as 
different families, says Camden in his 
** Remains," have arisen from the 
Constables of various great castles ; — 
of which Chester, Ri^mond, Flam- 
borough, See. have been adduced as 
examples. 

Constable-Burton, says Dr. Whita- 
ker, “acquired its appellation* from 
Roald, Constable of Richmond, and 
probably the first grantee *of the Earls 
of Richmond after Domesday.” The 
seat of the Constables, in like manner, 
is so named, says Camden, from its 
Lords; but those Lords, according to 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage, cleriie not 
ihcir name from any office in York- 
shire, but arc descended from — — de 
(not le) Constable, who came over to 
England with W^illiam the Conqueror; 
though Burton in his Monasiicon 
Eboracense derives them from the 
Saxon Kings of England and the 
Kings of Scotland. 

With respect to the orthography of 
these places, it appears from the va- 
rious authorities 1 have consulted, that 
the seat of the Wyvills is correctly 
written Constable-Burton, and that of 
the Constables Burton-Constable ; but 
this order is reversed, 1 presume erro- 
neously, in the Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Yorkshire. Nepos. 


Mr. Urban, Oct. 8. 

I N your Magazine for August, page 
135, is a Letter signed “ Ocloge- 
narius,” requesting you to insert the 
following Inscription on the monu- 
ment of Mr. T. Thackeray, surgeon, 
Cambridge, his “ chief object being 
to give circulation to the beautiful epi- 
taph raised to his memory 

“Near this spot are interred the remains 
of Mr. Thomas Thackeray, surgeon, of this 

* “Its seS)nd and distinct appellation,” 
are the Doctor’s words, yet, as he writes it 
Constable -Burton, he must have meant its 
first appellation; which, though It distin- 
guishes the place from the numerous other 
Burtons, rather tends to confound it with 
Burton-Constable in Holderness. 
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p]ao 0 . Hu afflicted fainSly« in erecting thia 
Inj^ to bia iqf moty, forbw to fill it with 
lifiHkinua pnriae, or iiaeleaa lamenta^ioo. 

il^y who Icof w hijn beat« ai^ Kived 
hii«r,inai^ pnil* bim in their iht^ ltv#a> 
by ^ letatmbnmce of bia exmple and 'a*» 
hni^nata e^li^ virtuea. He^ dim| Nov» ft7> 
\99ilrJllg9d,7Q yeara/* 

Perfiictly agreeing wit)i yout Cor- 
remMehb ih the beauty of the Epi- 
tg^, I triitty ()0 will do me the favour 
to iiiaert the following from a plain 
thbht in^fhe family seat of the Win- 
nlngtohs at Stanford Church, Wor- 
eesiemire. 1 well recollect that at 
the time of its erection, it was consi- 
dered as doing enual justice to the me- 
ijaory of an exceUent mother, leaving 
a numerous young family, and to the 
sound taste oi a most affiectionate hus- 
band, who was'ln truth, 

** a scholar, and a ripe and good one.** 

l^ear thia apot lie the remains of Anne, 
dau*r of Thomas lioid Foley, and wife 
of Sir Edward Wliinington, bart. She was 
boro on the 4 Lst August, 1760, was mar- 
lied on the Dth of May, 1776, and died on 
the 9tU of December, 1794,. a mother of 
ten surviving children. He wlio inscribes 
this tablet to her memory, forbears to 611 
it with superfluous praise or useless lament- 
atiuo. May they who knew her best and 
loved her most, praise her in their future 
Uvea by a remembrance of her instructiona 
and an imitation of her virtues.** 

Your Correspondent Octogena- 
rius” must be struck with the very 
great similarity of expression in the 
two Epitaphs ; and be disposed in fu- 
ture to consider from priority of time 
and locality of situation, Mr. T. Thac- 
kemy’s as only coming in second-best. 

SUUM CUIQUE. 

Mr. Urban, Oc/. o. 

I N your Magazine for Februaiy last, 
p. 1 13, you obliged me by insert- 
ing a v\ew of the remains of the Bi- 
shop's Palace at Lincoln. 1 now send 
you a. view ( see Plate IL ) of the Vi- 
ca^if^tiege in the s^nne antient City. 
It IS «sj|paie nearly adjoining to what 
are/jUaQA the Grecian Stairs in the 
dole ,o£ Lincoln ; and is now com- 
l|iiiiily« known by the name of the 
Old Vicary, forming a quadrangle, of 
which there remain only four good 
houaes, which are sufficient for the 
present Vicars. The gateway is adorn- 
ed with these coals of arms:— old 
Prance and England quarterly, bc- 
Gbwt. Mao. October, 1826. 


tweea a cross botond. Bishop Sutton ; 
aiid..u lieai^ between six cross crosiliti, 
BeanohoSil^. This college was begitti 
by fiblMp Sutton, whose exOouiofB 
finiehetf the hall, kitchem, and sevtrul 
Oh^bers. 

* The long building below the quad^ 
tangle, now divideo into stables ond 
hay-Iofls, seems to ha\e been built by 
Bishop Alnwick and John Breton, 
Prebendary of Sutton cum. Bucks; 
the Bishops* arms. Argent, a cross 
moline Saole, and the rebus brb on 
a tun, being on the East end. 

Yours, &c. N.R.S. 

Mr. Urban, Oct, 3, 

W E must be indebted to the resi- 
dent alone, for the authenticity 
of topographical accounts ; the visitor 
has to con tend with many disadvantages, 
and his information, if original, can 
seldom be gathered from any other 
source. Discrimination should be ex- 
ercised in the selection of informants, 
and we should guard against sacrificing 
circumstances of comparative import- 
ance to those of minor consideration. 
Hence the biographer should endeavour 
to glean his information from several 
sources, always giving a preference to 
the old and intelligent resident. The 
writer feels happy in coinciding with 
}Our correspondent A’s observations 
on Pddstow, in your Magazine for No- 
vember 1825, and also in contributing 
evidence in support of some [larts of 
his dissertation. 

The incorporation of Padstow has 
of late years been always doubled, and 
frequently rejected by the County his- 
toriansi the following document, how- 
ever, establishes the fact beyond dis- 
pute. The instrument was separated 
from the deeds of the Prideaux family 
about the middle of the last century, 
and is now in the possession of a pri- 
vate gentleman — Mr. Rose of Padsipw’. 
It has only just been deciphered, and 
as ffie subject is perfectly qngiual, and 
serves to establish a eooM^ point, 
the writer has transcribed the whrie 
for your Magaziue. v " , 

« Counterparl' of Least for 21 yea^ 
Waste Ortuad> Ikc. tU FtasW. 
Nicholas fcldtlHlX, Bsq. tp 
there, in 1590«, , , 
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ftc'. hklMvbn NieholU FitdoAut df HoHea- 
wo^ia fai the amitttya of Dafon, Bs^uira, 
on the one pene* and Richard Lawrence, 
sowe Mayor of the Towne end Bnrrowgh 
of Paddestowe in the countye of Cornwall, 
and the BurgeBees of the laroe, on the 
other parte: Wieneiseth, that the laide 
Mieholae Frideauz, for diverge good cautses 
and eoneiderationt him movenge, hath 
geven, graonted, and demyeeed, and by thege 
p'resenteg doth geve, graunte, and deroyege 
litato the aforesaide Mayor and Burgesies, 
and td theire goccetsorg (except herein ex- 
dgpted) all that Wagte and Waste grownde 
his whatsoever, sett, lyeioge, and beinge 
within the libertyes, presinetes, and lymytes 
of the saide Towne and Borrowgh of Poddes- 
towe, with all anchorage, burelage, and 
oolage, togestber with all such o^er lawfull 
profittes, Mvantagea, and commodityes, and 
emolumenteg whatsoever, which by any waye 
or means shall or maye arisse, come, growe, 
dr happen by reason of any shipu, Mrque, 
boate, crayer, or other vessell v^atsoever, 
that shall arryve, anchor, and harboure 
within the haven, river, and porte of Pad* 
destowe, on the litetye of the saide Nicholas 
afentaide (excepto and aHwayes excepted, 
to the saide Nicholas, his heires and as- 
signee, oute of this presente graunte and 
demysse, one gnillet and parcel of lande 
some tyme used heretofore for a market 
place for the saide towne, and wherein the 
pyllenye nowe or late useth to stande, and 
also excepte all and singular the free fysh- 
inge and layenge of bacl^nge nettes or other 
enffines for talynge of iyshe in the ry ver of 
Pudestowe aforesaide, belonginge to the 
saide Nicholas, his heiret and assignes, and 
alto excepte wreckes and profittes of the sea 
hereafter happenynge, by any manner of 
Wa^s or meanes to the saide Nicholas, his 
heires and assignes, whatsoever) ; To have 
and to holde the aforesaide premisses, with 
theire appurtenances, excepte before ex- 
cepted, unto the aforesaide Mayor and Bur- 
gesses, and theire successors, for, dewringe, 
and contynewinge the full and complete 
number of One and Twentye yeares, nrom 
the feaste daye of St. Mycnaeil the Arch- 
angell laste rate, before the date hereof, 
firom thenceiorthe fullye to be compleated 
and ended, yeildinee and payenge therefore 
yeerlye dewringe the terme aforesaide, unto 
the Slide Nicholas, his heires abd assignes, 
tho ftdl and whole somme of fortye>hiliinges 
of wood and lawfull monye or Euglande, 
hserlye, at, in, and uppon the ftaste daye of 
St. Michael the Alrchangell. 


** And if it happen the saide yeerelye 
rtate of fo^tye shinyoget to hi behinde and 
unpayde, in parte or m all, by the space of 
twentye dayes next after the feaste afore- 
skid, in which it owght to he paide, or if 
the aftnresside Mayor and his successor or 
successors for the tyme beinge, yeerelye and 
from yeere to yeere dewringe the aforesaide 
lessee and demysse, doe not or sliall not in 
bis naturall and particular capacitye become 
obliged and bownden unto the aforesaide 
Nicholas Prydeaux, his heires and assignes, 
at a sufficiente and reasonable obligation of 
fower pounds, upon requeste by die saide 
Nicholas Prydeaux, his heires and assignes, 
unto the Mayor theere for the tyme beinge, 
with condition indorsed for the true par- 
mente of the aforesaide rente of fbrtye shil- 
linges, expressed unto the saide Nicholas, 
his heires, and assignes, unto the saide 
Mayor, his succestor, or successors for the 
tyme beinge, that then and from thenoe- 
forthe this presente lease and demysse sliall 
ntterlye cease and be voyde and of no 
effecte, any thinge before mentioned, or 
herein contaigned to the contrarye notwith- 
Btandinge. 

y In witness whereof to the one parte of 
this presente Indenture, the saide Nicholas 
Prydeaux, Esquire, hath putte hb hande 
and seale, geaven the daye and yeere frrste 
above written, and to the other parte of this 
resente the saide Mayor and Bnrgesses 
ave oaussed the common seale of theire 
Incorporation to be hereunto affixed, and 
also the saide Mayor hath hereunto sub- 
scribed his name. 

** Signed Richarde R 1 Laurence/' 

The impression of the Corporation 
seal represents a large ship with an 
anchor at the bcfiv, and is somewhat 
similar to that used by the borough of 
Truro, of which Lysons has given an 
engraving. 

In accounting for the lapse, or rather 
the desuetude of the Charter (for no 
record exists of its having been sur- 
rendered), it may be proper to refer to 
the dawning of the Reformation in 
the time of the 8lh Henry. At that 
period, the town of Padstow being 
under the patronage of Bod min Priory*, 
experienced in common with other 
places, the exaction and rapacity of 
the Romish Ciergyf. When, how- 
the property became vested in 
the Crown, a new impulse was given 


* It appears that the tithe of fish, with the oblations and emoluments of the Chapelt 

*^^***® Priory of Bodminrto 

imp^lons wonM lead us to conceive that the popuUr feeling agaloit the 
ggJBl! W” dtaoleWon, ie Winced in the reihains of some olcfpewi in thk 
QUmwThdsiow, on whlfeh are ctovSd, 'among other grotesque figures, ttm thhn 6ne 
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to the industry of the inhabitants, and 
we 6nd Uie fluclatttng fortunes of 
Padstow again assuming a favourable 
aspect. So great was me progressive 
improvement a few years after the 
commencement of Eliaabeth’s reign, 
that the inhabitants were enabled to 
punchase a Charter of Incorporation, 
which also, as in the case of Maraaion, 
empowered them to return members 
when they were able to support . the 
charge. To this point of prosperity 
however, by some fatality, itiey never 
arrived. The manor of Fadstow pass- 
ed from John Pope, a trustee and fa- 
vourite of royalty, to Nicholas Pri- 
deaux of Solcfon, at the latter end of 
the l6th century, and the immediate 
connection of the Prideauxes with the 
town and borough of Padstnw, may be 
dated from this period. The latter 
gentleman having granted to the Cor- 
poration of Padstow the privileges spe- 
cified in the lease before transcribed, 
afterwards erected a house near the 
town, on the site of the ancient mo- 
nastery, and near the Chapel of St. 
Sampson. The exercise of the autho- 
rity of a corporate body in, the town of 
Padstoiv, was doubtless a subject of 
uneasiness to the Prideaux family, and 
there is every reason to surmise that 
through their influence the Burgesses 
were induced to relinquish a charter, 
of which the existence has of late 
years been disputed. A large house, 
with a commodious porch and stair- 
case, near the market place, known in 
the old writings by the name of the 
Great House, was evidently the town 
hall ; and we must not judge- too 
harshly of the respectability of the 
Burgesses, from the rough appearance 
which the initials of the Mayor present 
in the counterpart. The circumstance 
forms a striking contrast with the be- 
nefiu of education now enjoyed by the 
poorest inhabitant. 

It is a matter of doubt whether the 
loss of their charter be an event really 


tot r^retted by the P^Mlotiians. 
WhiMi indeed the town is fiivnurefi 
with the exertions of a residentCennty 
Magistrate, the absence of IncorpbrJUe 
government is more than supplied. 
The energies of civil power are in- 
creased without its concomitant evtli. 
To mai^, I had almost said to most, 
of the Xjorniah boroughs, the observa- 
itioD of Hals may be correctly applied, 
who speaks of them as ** undu^ ex- 
alting the reputation and perpetuating 
the i^ivileges of a petty society made 
up of mechanics, tradesmen, and infe- 
rior practitioners of the law.*' An im«- 
perfect government, however, is to be 
preferred to tione, and in the absence 
of superior controul, the inhabitants 
may be justified in regretting the loss 
of their Corporate pri\ ileges. 

We must regret that any induce- 
ments should be wanting to retain our 
country gentlemen some part of the 
year at their paternal estates ; for who 
will attempt to limit the benefiu which 
may be conferred on the community 
through the kindly influence of mn old 
and wealthy family? Place, a man- 
sion of ’which the noble architecture is 
only surpassed by the beauty of its 
situation, has long been unoccupied 
by its owner, although possessing 
every claim to calm ana dignified re*> 
tirement. 

The active magistrate has duties^ 
the conscientious performance of which 
involves services which are very inade- 
uately estimated. To promote in- 
ustry as the incentive to virtue, anil 
to stigmatize idleness as the parent of 
vice ; to bear a Arm front against de- 
pravity, however recommended ; to 
support the dignity of his offlee un- 
biassed by the interested chicaneries of 
the attorney, and unprejudiced by the 
influence of more elevated characters ; 
and, in the words of Scripture, to act 

for the punishment of evil doers, 
and for the praise of^hose who do 
well these are qualifications of which 


npreientation of « fox preaching to geese. It SRpeeri, however, to be the opinion of 
some intelligent Antiquaries, supported by the historian Fuller, that all pieces of carved 
work of thb description were die weapons of abuse, wielded by the regular secular and 
conventual Clergy against the mendicant Friars, in the Idth, 14th, and 16th centurias. 
The superior attsinnients, unwearied exertions, aud papal privileges of the new orders, to 
whom the inspect of the laity was soon transferred, created a deadly antipathy*’ (see 
Fuller) between them and the parish priests, who were for the most of relaxed moms, 
and exceistvely illiterate. The Friars were disdnguisbed into fbur |>rmcipal brandy, viz, 
1. Minors, Franciscans or Grey Friars; 9. Augustinea i 3. Dominiesni or Blank Friart ; 
4. Gannelitns, or White Friars. How violent must havn bean the nblqtions of that 
esprit du Corps” whiqh thus embodied personal batmd with das most saciod assooMtions* 
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frequently ffcad, but seldom sec who bestowed on him considerable 
practi^W enforced. One indeed sur- estates in England and France: he 
vives in the memory of the inhabitants purchased the barton of Trcihewell in 
of Padstow*, whn possessed in an St. Evah, and the manorofTregerryn+ 
eminent degree all these requisites^ in Padstow, where he seated himself, 
but a recurrence to their long and salu- The properly of this family continued 
tary exercise only contributes to the to accumulate, and we nnd serving 
severity of their loss. » the office of Sheriff, Joan. Nanfan, in 

Having thus disposed of the Charter the 7th and 18th of Henry VI. ; Joan, 
of Padstow and its history, the writer Nanfan, probably his son, in the SQih 
will enter on some particulars con- and 35th of the same reign. Ric. 
hected with the town, which have Nanfan in the 20th of Edward IV.; 
hitherto escajied the notice of topogra- and Nich. Nanfan in the 4th of Henry 
phers. The prominent figures which VII. In the last reign the family be- 
surmoLint the buttresses on the most came extinct, the heiress having mar- 
ancient part of the parish Church, are ried Trenowth. 
involved in considerable obscurity. On The oldest register of Padstow com- 
the centre buttress stands a figure in ineuces in I699. The averages for 
flowing robes, supporting a shield four years, from l6l3,are. Baptisms 31; 
parted per pale, 1. Three lions passant. Marriages 11; Deaths 17* The fol- 
2. A chevron between three wings lowing appears to be the succession of 
displayed. On that to the right a lion Vicars from the l6th century. Tho- 
couchant. and on that to the left an mas Potter, 15C)9; Ralph Michel), 162 1 ; 
unicorn gorged with an antique crown Thomas Bowden, 1^70 ; Humphry 
with chain affixed thereto: the heads Bishop, 168I ; Charles Guy, 1720; 
of the two supporters are gone, as well Thomas Biddulph, 1771 ; William 
as the tower part of the centre figure, Rawlings, 1790. In l()40,21()/.185.10(f. 
and part of the dexter side of the shield, the amount of donations given to the 
This hand of time has given to the poor of Padstow, was laid out in the 
whole an undoubted impress of high purchase of lands from John Cole, 
antiquity. Perhaps some of your Cor- Esq. which were vested byenfeofiment 
Tespondents can explain the singularity in the following persons John Ar- 
of impaling the arms of England with thur, John Warne, John Peter, Rich- 
those of a private family. The arms ard Rouncival, Justus Marsh, John 
of Nanfan of Tregerryn in Padstow, Tom, ftobert Billing, Pollider Jiiell, 
and'of Trethewell in St. Evah, were, Nicholas Jolly, and Henry Stribicy. 
Sable, achevron Erm. between 3 wings Although the name of Prideaux was 
displayed Arg. Nanfan was also writ- not originally connected with the trust, 
ten Nanfon and Nanson ; the founder yet through the influence of that fa- 
of the family, John Nanfan rose, ac- mily the management appears to hate 
cording to Hals, in the wars of Henry passed into their hands. In the return 
V. from a domestic of one of the ErU made to Parliameni in 1786, the then 
seys, to a Captain, in which capacity existing vacancies appear to have been 
his successful valour and conduct supplied; but we find Peter the only 
highly recommended him to the King, name remaining of the original feof- 

* To those connected with the town of Padstow, it is unnecedsary to name the individual 
here referred to. The Committee of one of the eminently charitable institutions of this 
county justly allude to the same gentlenian in their annual report, dated Sept. 18 S 0 ; — 

** Your Committee may be allowed to add that there seems to be a particular call for in- 
creased efforts and prayers towards supplying in some degree a loss which they fear will be 
felt not merely in his immediate neighbourhood^ but throughout the whole county. They 
allude to the death of Thomas Rawlings, .Esq. one of your Vice-presidents. In mention- 
ing his name, they deem it superfluous to enlarge on his steady and cheerful attention to 
poulic duties in general, but especially to the concerns of this and similar establishments ; 
and they, consider themselves hardly Justified in bringing into public view tliat attachment 
which he ^wed towards this society or its friends, in the bosom of his family. They 
will, therejto. content themselves with expressing their hope, that having himself derived 
comfort fmjOhe Holy Volume in the most trying moipents, and having in the boor of 
death < fixea^ms anchor’s hope on high,’ be has accordingly encouraged uioie that shall 
coma after him to go and do likewise.** ^ 

t Tragerryn was at’4hat time an extensive manor; the estate has passed from the 
t Mkriesworth to the Rawlings flunily* 
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and -five of the Prideaux family 
are introduced. At the present time 
the Rev. Prideaux Brune is the only 
surviving trustee. 

The oldest Churcb rate- book bears 
the date of l638» John Arthur and 
Titus Reed^ Churchwardens. The 
following items are worthy of notice : 

1638. Bearynge the Paritli Armes^ is. 

164o: A Roape for the Organ's Bellowes, 
viijd. 

1648. Paide for carryinge the Parish 
Armes to Noman's Landes is. iiij(i. 

1645. To the Ringers at we Prince's 
comminge, is. viijci. 

To the Prince’s Highnesae ser- 

vauntes, v/. xs. 

Paide Nicholas Hutchings^ for or- 

deringe the Prince's seale, viijd. 

1665. Paide for fixing the Pariah Armes> 
ijs. 

— Two servitors for bearinge them 
XV days, iZ. xs. 

1666. Paide two men for carrying the 
Parish Armes to the muster, is. 

In l()dl and I(l55, among the stores 
of the Church, are the organ pipes, 
13() small and large, in the latter year. 


From some of the above items, is esta- 
blished ‘ the fact of the Prince*# (aftier*- 
wards Charles 11.) residence tkd* 
stow, where he was entertained by the 
Prideaux family. The first charge fbr 
arms x>ocurs at the commencement of 
the contest between Charles and his 
Parliament : the other two were pro- 
bably caused by the apprehended descent 
of the Dutch, whicn was afterwards 
attempted without success, atCawland 
and Fowey, in 1667. 

The writer, in concluding this pa- 
per, would allude to the ricmly sculp- 
tured font, and the finely carved oaken 
pulpit of the Church at Padstow. They 
are both unfortunately painted, and 
the latter seems to emulate the colours 
of the rainbow! Antiouaries have 
mourned over the Gothlike barbarism 
of the Churchwarden race, and he 
who remembers these relics in their 
simplicity, with the battlements which 
surrounded the venerable edifice to 
which we refer, will feel induced to 
sympathize in the same feelings. 

Yours, See. R. G. A. 


♦— 

COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY.— YORKSHIRE. 

<< Ye thus behold my lulls, ray forests, dales, and clmces 
Upon my spacious breast, note to what Nature places 
Far up into niy West ; first Langshrothdale doth lie, 

And on the bank of Whorfe, ray pleasant Barden, by 
Clievin and Kilnsey Croggs, were they not here in me. 

In any other place right well might wonders he." 

Drayton. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

Boundaries. North, the North Riding; East, the river Ouse and the Ainsly; 

South, Cheshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire; West, Lancashire. 
Greatest lengthy ; greatest breadth^ 48 ; square, 2500. 

Province, York. Circuit, Northern. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants, Brigantes. 

Homan Province, Maxima Csesariensis ; Stations, Bnrgodunum, Addle; Isu- 
rium, Aldborough, the cipital of the Brigantes; Legeolium, Castleford ; Dg- 
num, Doncaster ; Olicaua, llkley ; Canmodunum, Slack ; Calcaria, Tadcas- 
ter; Eboracum, York. 

Saxon Octarchy, Deira. 

Druidical Bemains. Brimham Cra^ ; Devil's Arrows near Borough hridee ; 
Rish worth ; Saddles worth ; Stans^ld, called Hawkstones, Bridestones, &c. 
British Encampment, Castleshaw. Roman Encampments, Adel ; Austerfield ; 
Castleberg; two at Counterhill ; I^e hill near Slack; Mowbray Castle hill 
near Ha^fall; ShefHeld; Wincobank; Woofa Bank. Bomhn Temples, 
York, dedicated to Bellona (on the site of the Abbey^ ; another dedicam to 
Serapis (discovered 1770). Saxon Encampments. Almoiibury; Bailey hill. 
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Bradfield (fair and perfecl); BarmckYin-Eimet ; COQyng-garth in Soriven ; 
Gipton near Leeds; Kirkibartoii. Danish Encampments. Armley, caUed 
Giant's fail! ; Caatlehaugh, Gisborne ; Qateshill near ^dey. Abbeys of Bar- 
fioldswick (founded in 114? by Henry de Lacy); Fountains (founded in 
1 138) ; Kirkstatl (founded by H^enry de Lacy in 1 147) ; Ripon (founded by 
Eb^ Abbot of Melross» infiSl); Roche (founded in 1147 by Richard de 
BuilU and Richard Fitz-Turds); SaUay (founded in 1147 by Williain de 
PerCT); SeJhy {founded by wiiUaoi I. in IO69); York, St. Manr (founded 
^ Wmiam Rufus in 1088). Priories of Allerton Mauleverer (founded by 
Richard Mauleverer, jteaip. Henry II.) ; Bolton (founded in 1 120 by William 
Mcsc^ines and his wife Cecilia de Romille or Romeli) ; Drax (founded by 
William Paganele, temp. Henry I.); Dunscrofi (cell, to Roche Ablw); 
I^clesfield {cell to Si. Wandrille Abbey); Eoib^y (founded in 1121 by Wil- 
liam Meschines and his wife Cecilia); Healaugn (founded 1218 by Jordan 
and Alice de Maria) ; Knaresborough (founded by Richard Plantagenet, 
second son of King John); Monk Bretton (founded by Adam Fitz-Swain 
about 1180); Monkhill (loundcd by Robert de Lacy in IO90); Nostal 
(founded in 1121 by Ralph Adlave, Ch^lain to Henry I.); Tickhill (founded 
tenip. Henry III.),; York (founded by Ralph Paganele, who came over with 
William le Bastard) ; another (founded in 1202 by Hugh Murdac) ; and a 
third, dedicated to St. Nicholas (founded ante 1403). Nunneries of Arthing- 
ton (founded by Peers de Ardyngton in twelfth century) ; Dolebank (founded 
by Sir Thomas Gascoyne, ban.); Esholt (founded by Simon de Warcl in 
twelfth century); Hampole (founded in II70 by William de Clarefai and 
Avicia de Fanai his wife) ; Kirklees (founded temp. Henry II.) ; Nunapple- 
ion (founded by Adcliza de St. Quintin, temp. Stephen) ; Nun Monkton 
(founded temp. Stephen, by William de Arches and Ivetta his wife); Synin*^- 
ihwaite (founded about 1100 by Bertram de Haget); Waltling Well (founded 
by Ralph de Chcurolcourt) 5 Y^ork (founded ante 1 145). Churches of Adel 
(beautiful specimen of the Norman, built ante 1100); Bardsey; Carlton; 
Guiseley (nave semicircular arches, clustered columns, and Norman capitals); 
Halifax (erected temp. Henry 1); Harewood ; Hatfield; Horton (erected 
temp. Henry 1.); Kirkburton; Leeds, St. Peter; Linton (Norman) ; Sheffield, 
St. Peter (erected 1 100); Sherburn (nave purely Saxon); Thornton-in-Lons- 
dale (early Norman); Thorpe Saivin (handsome Saxon doorway); York, 
Ail Saints, St. Gregory (part of one of the walls remains), St. Margaret’s 
(the porch an extraordinary specimen of Saxon sculpture). Chapeh of 
Beeston; Bolsterstone (founded 1412); Bolton bridge; Bondgate Ripon (now 
a National School); Bridge Hewick (in ruins); Eldrolh near Dawkland; 
Harthead (Norman); Hubberholme (Norman); Ingleton (twelfth century); 
Inpmanihorne ; Knaresborough, St. Robert’s (cut out of the solid rock); 
Micklehow hill (erected about 1200, no remains) ; Mirfield; Swinton (beau- 
Uful Saxon remains); Wakefield-on-lhe-bridge (now a News-room; see 
Gent. Mag. 1808); York, St. James, St. Sepulchre (underneath which is a 
prison for ecclesiastics), St. WiHiam by Ouse bridge (erected 1268, taken 
^wn 1810). Fonts at Bolton; Doncaster (Saxon); Ingleton (very curious 
Norman); Linton; Thorpe Saivin (representing the seasons of the year). 
Castles of Almondbury; Binglcy; Bradford; Burton (built either by the 
Saxons, or the Normans) ; Cawood ; Conisborough (built by William, the 
first ERr.l of Warren); Denton; Drax (built by Philip de Tallevilla, ante 
Stephen); Elslack (embattled by Godfrey de Allc Rip4, 12 Edward II.)- 
' Harewood (built soon after the Norman invasion)! Haverah (perhaps erected 
by John of Gaunt about 1371); Kirkby Malzeord (belonged to the Mow- 
brays) ; Knaresborough (built by Serb de Burgh, who came over with Wm. 
1.); Lbbds (built by the DeLacys); Pontefract (built by 1 1 her t de Lacy, 

a Wm. I.) ; Sandal Magna (built about 1320 by John Earl of Warren); 

r(;|i ; Sheffield (built by Thomas de Furnival, temp, Henry III.}; Skip- 
ton CbuiU by Robert de Romille in the eleventh century) ; Sowerby (be- 
longed la the Earls of Warren); S[poffoi^th (built temp. Eelward III.); Tad- 
caatcf ; Thorne ; Tickhill (probably built by Roger de Busli, temp. Wm. I.); 
TORjR (erected ante AtheRtan) ; another (built by Wm. I.). Mansion of 
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Bolton HalL daves* Gioglepot, Ingleton; Hunlepot, Ingletoni 
Knoll hole, I'horpd; Weathercoatt (equally snbUcine and t6¥rible); Yoidaa 
(singular plac6}. * 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Lakes, Giggles wick Tarn; Malham Tarn (the source of the Aire);*PIumpton. 

Eminences and Views, The Vale of Aire; Allerton Mauleverer, variegated 
landscapes; Aldfield; Rentham containa the softest and the wildest scenery 
ofEwecross; the Belvedere, Bilham-hoiise, commands the richest prospect 
in this Riding; Castleherg Rock ; Chevin hill, ahm^e Otley, looks down over 
the rich vale of the Wharfc, Famley Hall, &c. ; Conishorough, many beauti- 
ful views ; Dent dale, viewed from the higher grounds, presents the picture 
of a terrestriol paradise i Gisburn Park ; Gordale Scar, one of the most awe- 
fully grand scenes of rock and Water in Craven ; Hackfall, sequestered and 
romantic spot ; Handsworth; Hare wood- house, commanding extensive views ; 
Haslewood, famed for the extent and richness of its prospects ; Heath ; Hob- 
berholme, interesting scenes ; Iholbborouqh hill, 12361 feet above the level 
of the sea ; Ingleton Church-yard, commands a fine view of the vale of Lons- 
dale; Jennett's Cave; Kilnsey Crag, 270 yards long, and 165 feet high; 
Kirkstall Abbey; Knaresborough, beautiful scenery ; Malham Cove; Micfcle- 
how-hill, striking prospect of the surrounding country ; Pennioent hill, 
3220 feet above the level of the sea; Plumpton rock, singularly beautiful; 
Raven Ree, 40 yards high, covered with evergreens ; Red House, fine view 
of York ; Ribstone Hall, commanding an extensive prospect; Roche Ab- 
bey, a most luxuriant and fascinating landscape ; Studley Royal Park, the 
most admired in the North of England, in which are the ruins of Fountains 
Abbey, the most beautiful, p^'^rhaps, in the kingdom; Thornton Scar; Thorn- 
ton Force, viewed from the basis below forms an exceedingly fine picture ; 
Wharfdalc; Wharnside, tlie highest mountain in England or Wales, being 
5340 feet above the level of (he sea. 

Natural Curiosities, Aldfield mineral springs; Askern mineral springs; Bos- 
ton medicinal waters, discovered 1744; Brimham Craggs, astonishing natural 
curiosities; Dodk Cave; Eshton St. Helen’s Well; Giggleswick Scar; Gig- 
gleswick ebbing and flowing well; Giltliwaite minersu spring, discovered 
1664; Harrogate chalybeate wells, one discovered 1571 by Captain Slingsby, 
sulphurous springs discovered 1783 and 1819; Horley-green mineral water, 
strongest known; Hulpitand Huntpit holes at the base of Pennigent-hili ; 
llkley cold bath ; Knaresborough dropping well, and sulphur spaw ; Lovers- 
all St. Helen’s Well ; Stainforth Force, beautiful waterliill; Thornton Scar 
and Force, a curious cascade. 

Public Edifices. Abberford National School. Ackworth Quaker School. 
Arksey I^ree Grammar School, founded by the will of Bryan Cooke, Esti. 
dated Jan. 3, l660. Barkisland Free School, founded in 1657 by Sarali 
Gledhill. Barnsley Free Grammar School, founded l665 by Thomas Keres- 
forth, Gent. Batley Free School, founded 10 Jac. 1. by Rev. Wm. Lee, re- 
built 1818. Beamsby Homital, founded by Margaret Countess of Cumber- 
land, 35 £liz. Bingley Free Grammar School, founded 20 Henry Vllt. ; 
National School, est^lished 1814. Bolton Free School, founded about l6p8 
by Hon. Robt. Boyle. Bondgate Hospital, Ripon, founded ante John ; Na- 
tional School, formerly a Chapel. Bradford Free Grammar School, founded 
temp. Edw. VI. Braithwaite School, founded 1778 by will of Edward 
Yates. Burntyales Free School, founded 1 760 by Rear Admiral Robert Long. 
Carlton Hospital, founded in 17OO by Mr. Farrard Spence ; Free Gramipar 
School, founded in 1705 by Mrs. Elizabeth Wilkinson. Cawood Hospital, 
built by Mr. Wm. James in 1724. Caw thorny Free School, founded 1639 
by a decree of the Duchy of Lancaster. Claphatn School, founded in 1815 
W Henijr Winterburne. Darton Free Grammar School, founded by'Geote 
waumotit, 1675. North Deighton Free School, founded by the wUl of Sr 
Hugh Palliser, 179 I. DoncasteH Free Grammar School; Dianensary 
established 1793; Mansion House, erected 1744; Theatre, erected 1775. 
Drax Free Grammar School, founded 1667 by Chas. Read, gent. Drtghling- 
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' Grammar Scboo1» founded by the will of James Mamtson, Abp.. of 

. Armagh, May3U Eareby Schod, founded 15g4 By Robert Hindle, 

Esq. Giggleswick Grammar School, founded by Edward VI. in 1553| for 
youth /roin every quarter of the globe! Halifax Blue Coat Hospital and 
Almshouse, founded by the will of Nathaniel Waterhouse, 1642; Cloth 
; Dispensary ; Gaol ; Piece Hall, erected at an expence of 12,000/. 
by the manufacturers, and opened 1779 ; Theatre. Harrogate promenade 
room, opened 1805; Theatre, erected 1788. Hemsworth Free Grammar 
School, (bunded by the will of Abp. Holgate, 1555 ; Hospital, by ditto. 
Heptonstall Free Grammar School, founded by the will of the Rev. 

, Charles Greenwood, l642. Hipperholme Free School, founded by the 
will of Matthew Broadiey, eso. of London, 1647* Huddersdeld Cloth Hall, 
built 1765, by Sir John Kamsaen, bart.; Dispensary, established 1814; Na- 
tional School, established 18 IQ. Knaresborough Charity School, founded 
1765 by Thomas Richardson, esq.; Free School, founded I616 by Rev. 
Robert Chaloner ; National School, erected 1814. Leeds Charity School, 
established 1705; Free Grammar School, founded by the will of Sir William 
Sheafield, March 6, 1652; General Infirmary, built by subscription in 1768; 
Horse Arracks ; Hospital, founded in l653 by John Harrison ; House of Re- 
covery, built 1802; Mixed Cloth Hall, erected by subscription in 1758; 
Moot Hall, erected 1713; two National Schools; New Court House and 
Prison, built 1812; Philosophical Hall, built 1820; three Schools of Indus- 
try; Theatre, erected 1771; White Cloth Hall, built 1771* Linton Hos- 
pital, founded by will of Richard Foiintnin, eso. J uly 15, 172 1 . Oiley Gram- 
mar School, founded in 1611 by Thomas Cave. Pool Bridge, built 1764. 
Ripley Free School, built by Catharine and Mary Ingilby, in 1702. Ripon 
Free Grammar School, founded in 1546 by Edward Vl.; Hospitals, one 
founded by Abp. Thurstan, who died 1144; another, temp. John; a third, 
temp. Edw. I V. by one of the Nevils ; and a fourth by Zachariah Jenson of 
York Theatre, opened 179^; Town Hall, erected 1801, by Mrs. Allanson, 
of Studley. Rotherham Free Grammar School, founded in 1584 by Law- 
rence Woodnett and Anthony Collins, esq. Royston Free Grammar School, 
founded 5 James I. Sedbergh Grammar School, founded by Edward |11. 
Sheffield Cullers’ Hall, built l638, rebuilt 17^6 ; Free Grammar School, 
founded in l603 by Thomas Smith, of Crowland; General Infirmary, built 
by subscription, f793 ; Hospital, founded in 1670 by Henry Earl of Nor- 
wich ; Hospital and School, erected by Thomas Hollis, merchant; Military 
Barracks; Theatre, erected 1762, hut subsequently rebuilt; Town Hall, 
erected 17OO. Sherburn Hospital and Grammar School, founded l6l() by 
Robert Hungate, eso. Skipton Grammar School, founded in 1548 hy Wm. 
Ermysted, clerk. Skircotc Free Grammar School, founded by Queen Eliza- 
beth, 1585. Tadcaster Bridge, one of the finest in the county. ' Thornhill 
Grammar School, founded by Rev. Charles Greenwood, M. A. Rector, temp. 
Chas. I. Threshfield Grammar School, founded in 1674 by Rev. Matthew 
Hewitt, Rector of Linton. Tickhill Hospital, founded ante 1225. Wake- 
field Charity School ; Cross, an elegant structure ; Free Grammar School, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth ; House of Correction. Wetherby Bridge. 
Whixley Hospital, founded by will of Christopher Tancred, 1754. York 
Assembly-rooms, erected 1730 from a design by Lord Burlington ; Cavalry- 
Wracks, erected 1795 ; County Hall, opened 1777 ; County Hospital, erected 
about 1741 ; County Prison, formerly the Castle; Debtors’ Prison, completed 
, 1705; Dispensary, instituted 1788 ; Foss Bridge, erected 1811 ; Free Wool, 
erected 1804; Gaol, begun 1802, now about to be greatly enlarged; Gram- 
* mar School, founded by Queen Mary; Guildhall, a beautiful Hall of the 
.pointed style, erected 1446 ; House of Correction, erected 1814 ; Hewley’s Hos- 
pital, founded 1700 by Lady Sarah Hewley; Lunatic Asylum, established 
1777; Mansion House, erect^ 17^6; Merchant's Hall; Middleton’s Hospital, 
founded in l65g by Mrs. Ann Middleton ; Ouse Bridge; Retreat for insane 
Quakers, erected 1794; Subscription Libraiy, erected 1811 ; ThektreRoyaL 
erected over the ancient Cloisters of St. Leonard's Hospital, opened 17^5. 

(To he continued,) S. T. 
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Mr. Urban, Oc/. 12. 

Y our intelligent correspondent 
Mr. Weeton, having in your last 
Number alluded to the opinion 1 ex- 
pressecl in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
part p. 410, on {mblishing manu- 
scripts which contain the blazon of 
the arms of individuals antecedent to 
the 14th century, 1 take leave to reply 
to hia, observations ; and which 1 do 
with the greater pleasure, because 1 
flatter myself that my remarks will be 
acceptable to him, and that they will 
tend to illustrate the subject of his 
letter. 

In the utility of his suggestion of 
printing “ ancient Rolles of Armes 
made at everie service, or so luaiiie of 
them .as yet remaine,’* 1 entirely con- 
cur, so far us it relates to those which 
it cun be clearly proved were either 
compiled at the period to which they 
profess to belong, or were copied from 
documents of unc|ue8tionable authenti- 
city. Upon the list of ** Holies’* given 
by your Correspondent, it is the chief 
object of this letur to ofler some com- 
ments, and in which I trust he will 
agree, though the objections which 1 
am about to submit respecting some of 
them, did not perhaps occur to him. 
It is, however, fair to Mr. Weeion to 
state, that where he is in error he has 
been manifestly misled by an Heraldic 
writer whose work is justly held in 
high repute, but which, like e%’ery 
other production of the human mind, 
has its merits partially obscured by 
inaccuracies. 

To proceed chronologically with the 
“ Rolles” alluded to by your Corre- 
spondent : 

1. “The Roll of. Battle Abbey.” 
If I understand his letter rightly, his 
idea is confined to “ ancient Rolles of 
Armes:** it is therefore suflicient to 
observe, that independently of the just 
suspicion of the authenticity of that 
document, it of course does not contain 
any blazon of arms, and hence does 
not come within the plan of the work 
which he suggests. 

2. “ The Catalogue of such noble 
men, lordes, and gentlemen of naiiie, 
as came into this lande with William 
Conqueror, from Hollingshed’s Chro- 
nicle.” Upon this article it is only 
necessary to observe that it is merely 
one version of the apocryphal “ Roll of 
Battle Ab^y.’* 

3. “ The Return of KnightaC Fees 
Gent. Mao. October^ 1 826'. 


held in the reign of Henry the Second* 
contain^ in the * LIbei* Ntm SefO* 
carii’.** Although this record pi^eMts 
the names of the Knights ofEngland el 
that period, it has nothing whatever to 
do with their arms, even if it be ad« 
iiiitted that armorial bearings, in the 
modern acceptation of the word, were 
then known; and consequently, like 
the articles before mentioned, it doei 
not come within the plan of the publi- 
cation which Mr. Weeton has proposed. 

4. “ The List of the Knights serv- 
ing in the royal camp of Henry the 
Third, anno 1220, entitled, * Les 
Noms de Chevaliers en le Champe 
Henry III.” Your Correspondent 
evidently alludes to the List printed in 
the Antiquarian Repertory, and in con- 
sidering It to have l^en formed in the 
reign of Henry the Third, he not only 
appears to be supported by the accom- 
plished writer to whom he refers, but 
also by the editor of the “ Bibliotheca 
Heraldica*.” A few words, however, 
will be suflicient to shew the error into 
which they have fallen. That List is, 
with some trifling differences, a cotjy of 
the valuable MS printed by Mr. Mores 
in 1748 ; and which, as its editor has 
observed^ was undoubtedly compiled in 
the early part of the reign of Edward 
the Second, nearly ninety years after 
the period which has been assigned to 
it. In p. viii,. Mr. Mores has argued 
that it was written between the 15th 
and igth of Edward 11 . anno 1321 — 
132(); but from the circumstance of 
its describing the arms of the Earl of 
Cornwall to hare been Vert six eagles 
Or, it is evident that it was compiled 
between the years. 1308, when Piers 
Gaveston was created to that dignity, 
and his death in 1314. The only ma- 
terial variation which 1 have discovered 
between Mores* work and the article 
in the Antiquarian Repertory, besides 
its inaccurate orthography is, that 
the latter includes ** Le Conte de 
Stafford,’* which title did not exist 
until the 25th Edw. 111 . anftio 1361. 
The idea then, that that list was com- 
piled in the reign of Henry the Third, 
IS at once proi'w to be aMurd ; and 1 
shall not, therefore, waste another 
word upon the subiect. 

The next article noticed by Mr. 
Weeton, is 

5. “ The MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, which was printed Mr, 

» P. 379. 
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Mores.** Of the authenticity of that 
MS. 1 have no other means of judg- 
ing> than from the very close re* 
semblance between that work and the 
contemporary roll in the Cotton. MS. 
Caligula, a. avu. of which 1 spoke iaa 
former letter, and consequently 1 have 
not the shadow of a doubt of its ge- 
nuineness ; but 1 have in vain sought 
ill Mr. Mores' volume for a reference 
io the MS> from which it was taken f. 

6. *' The blazon of the arms of the 
Nobility attached to the celebrated let- 
ter from the English Barons to Pope 
Boniface Ylll. anno 1301 .'* Of the 
value of that important document, in 
every point of view, no one is more 
deeply impressed than myself, and I 
fully concur in your Correspondent’s 
remarks upon the subject. 

7. **The Roll in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, No. 33, 8496, of 
the names and arms of the 260 Ndbl^, 
Banneretts, and Knights, in the reign 
of Edward the Second.’* Of the cha- 
racter of that MS. I have at present 
no other means of judging than from 
the description of it in the ** Catalog! 
Librorum Manuscriptorum Angliae et 
Hibernise,’* from which it is almost 
certain that it is not a MS. of the 
period, even if it be not, as I am in- 
clined to suppose, a copy of the one 

S rinted by Mr. Mores. I infer that 
Ir. Weeton’s assertion, that it con- 
tains the arms of 26o Nobles, &c. is 
taken from Mr. Dallaway's notice of 
it: whether that number applies to 
the Nobles and Banneretts, or whether 
it also includes the Knights, 1 know 
not I but in the latter case my conjec- 
ture would be erroneous, as the whole 
number' in the volume in question ex- 
ceeds a thousand. Under any circum- 
stances, however, the Roll alluded to 
is, from the existence of the Cotto- 
nian MS. before referred to, and Mr. 
Mores’ work, of less value than one 
of any other period would be. 

8. ** The Catalogue of Princes and 
Nobles i* the expedition into France, 
21 Edward 111. by Brooke, Somerset 
Herald, preserved amongst Dr. Raw- 
Hnson’s MSS. in the Bodleian Library.” 

This MS. appears to be a transcript 
of the one in the Cotton. Library^ 

1* Query, if it wu MS. Dodsworth, 
voL 145, No. 5088, art. 18, «TheKmchtt 
of Edmud the . Second's time, with uieir 
al^ Ironed,” f. 84 ? If so, it does not 
eap^m from * the Catalogue to be a con- 
i e m pore t ryeofj. 


marked Tiberius, E ix. and which is 
more generally known as the Roll of 
Calais.” It was printed by Mr. Mores 
in the volume which 1 have so fre- 
quently mentioned. However valuable 
u>r other objects, that Roll does not 
contain a contemporaneous description 
of the arms of the individuals present 
on that occasion, and could not, there- 
fore, be included in a work professedly 
devoted to ” ancient Rolles of Armes*** 

In your Correspondent’s comprehen- 
sive suggestion *' and every other known 
authentic Roll,” I also agree; pro- 
vided they come within the description 
pointed out in the commencement of 
this letter ; but I would entirely reject 
mcxlern compilations, unless the evi- 
dence upon which they were drawn 
up was unquestionable. 

The ” Roll of Aginconrt,” printing 
by Mr. Nicolas, contains, 1 have good 
cause to believe, the names of the Men 
at Arms, and persons of higher rank, 
who were present at the battle; and 
that, as no mention occurs of their 
arms in the MSS. from which it was 
copied, it is not his intention to notice 
them. Whilst alluding to that indi- 
vidual, I may be allowed to remark, 
that he must fully appreciate the good 
opinion which your Correspondent is 
pleased to express of him. 

Having spoken of all the ” Rolles” 
mentioned by Mr. Wecton, 1 shall 
state how far his ideas are likely to 
be met by works now in the press. 
You, Mr. Urban, have informed him 
that the “ Roll of Carlaverock,” the 
most interesting and valuable of all 
MSS. of that description, is in a for- 
ward state; to which I beg to add, 
that an 8vo volume will appear about 
January, containing 

1. An exact copy of the Roll in the 
Cottonian MS. a. xvii. with which 
the proof sheets have been carefully 
collated. 

2. Such names as occur in Mores' 
work, and are not included in that 
MS. with a notice of all important 
variations between them ; and the arms 
of those few individuals in the Roll of 
Carlaverock which are not included 
by Mores, or in the Cotton. MS. 

3. The blazon of several hundred 
arms from Seals (including those at- 
tached to the letter to Pope Boniface 
in 1301), of which there are drawings 
in some MSS. in the British Museam 
and ii another public library, with the 
legends, and a short description of the 
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Riott curious of them, from the earliest 
period to the reign of Henry the Sixth : 
together, probably, with some intro- 
ductory remarks upon the ancient usage 
of arms deduced from the contempo- 
rary evidence afforded by the contents 
of the volume. 

Mr. Weeton will perhaps allow me 
to suggest to him that there is another 
authentic source for ascertaining the 
arms jo? ancient families ; namely, 
from monuments and buildingf, more 
particularly in Cathedrals and large 
Churches ; and 1 have the pleasure of 
acquainting him that that source is at 
length likely to be made available in a 
convenient manner to Antiquaries, as 
Mr. Willement, the author of “ Regal 
Heraldry,’* purposes, 1 am told, giving 
at intervals the blazon of those in the 
principal Churches. An account of 
the arms placed in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, chiefly during the reigns of Henry 
the Fourth and Edward the Fourth, is 
nearly ready ; and which there can be 
no doubt will be produced with his 
wonted accuracy and taste. 

It will, 1 hope, be evident to your 
Correspondent, that 1 coincide in his 
opinion of the value to antiquarian 
literature of such a work as he suggests; 
but he is not perhaps aware that no 
publisher in London would risk it, 
even if the MS. were given to him. 

The works which 1 nave mentioned 
as being in the press, will be valuable 
from their contents having been de- 
rived solely from contemporary evidence, 
upon the importance of which I have 
so strongly insisted throughout this 
letter, deeming it the pole-star of every 
species of historical research. 

Yours, &c. Clionas. 

Mr. Urban, Oc^ 13. 

T he Testamenta Vetusta of Mr. 

Nicolas, is a very curious and 
valuable work. I take the liberty of 
offering to you as an addition to that 
work, a will of one of my collateral 
ancestors, which, from its mention of 
certain latent funeral customs (the pall, 
&:c.) I consider to be rather curious. 
Yours, &c. T. D. Fosbrokb. 

In the name of God, Amen. In 
the year of our Lord God 1500, the 
fourth day of May, I, John Fosse- 
broke, beyng of hoole mynde, and sike 
of bodye, bequeathe my sowle to 
Almyghtye Ihu and to owre ladye 
Marye, and to all Sayntes of hevin.— 


My bodye to be buryed bye my myfb 
Mawde, within the paiyshe church of 
St. Martyns in Oxfotd. Item, 1 
queathe to the rooder Church of Lyn^ 
coin, xxd. Item, I bequeathe to the 
Curate fbr the mkiistringof the Sacra* 
ments at my buryinge, and at my 
month’s myna, iijt. iiiid. Item, 1 be* 
^eathe to the parish church of St. 
Giles of Matelok, a crosse of vd. with 
a staffe and one vestment, price xxt . to 
pray fbr my sowle, Majvvdys lowle, 
ana mine, that wee bothe may be re- 
memberid xk*^ yeres in the pulp 3 rt, 
and her fader and moder sowlis. Item, 
I bequeathe to the Parysshe Church of 
Whitewyk, of St. John the Baptist, 
a crosse with a staffe, of vs, and a 
vestment of xxs, to be prayed for in 
the pulpitte everye sondayes [for] xx*t 
yere, and for the sowles of my fader 
and moder, John and Alice, and for 
the sowles of Maude and Catherine. 
Item, 1 will that my Curate put all 
our names in the Bedroll, and rehersc 
our names everye Sonday, and espe- 
ciall on Ester day, and to have for nys 
labor iiijd. Also I wyll, that Henrye 
Browne of Banburye, my brother la 
la we, be my cheefe executor, and Tho- 
mas Ames, gentleman, be my other 
executor ; and to have every of them 
for their labor, xs, and this 1 wyll to 
be trewly doon^ and Maister ^ge- 
combe, my Gossip*, to assist them in 
all right, and to gyve them hys best 
counsell, when anye of them come to 
hym, at all tymes, and he to have for 
hys labor xs , ; and I require myn exe- 
cutors that they never goo to the lawe, 
but and they cannot agree in any 
mater or materes, then bind Maister 
Eggecombe to be umpire betwene 
them, and as he giveth sentence, so to 
be ruled. Item, 1 wyll that my bro- 
ther, Sir William Chanon, in the 
bey of Leicester, have x\s, to save a 
Trentall for my sowle and the soule of 
my wyfe Maude. Item, I bequethe 
to the place of Levett, in recompense 
for the coosts that I and myne have 
had in that place, and to say a solemn 
dirige and masses for our soulis, xb. 
Item, I wyll that Ricard Woodwardc 
have a good gowne and doublet, and a 
shyrt; a smok and an ^ron fbr hyi 
wyfe, and iiij yardis oi blankett to 
make hys chyldren ij cots; and a oowe 

* Gossip is a terta for Sponsors, Its* 
queotly used in Mr. Nichols's ** Progresses 
of Junes 1.” &c. &c. 
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to me them inylke» and never to kyll. 
her^ ; and to praye for the sowle of 
hys sister and for my sowle. Item, 1 
wyll that Maude that was haunt [ate] 
and oosynt to my trewe wyfe, have a 
mwoe and smok, an apron, a paire of 
hosis,' and a paire of shoon, and vi«. 
viiiif. in good money. Item, to my 
haunt Agnes a matress, a blanket, a 
payre of myddell shets, a coveryng and 
a pillowe. Iterot 1 bequethe to my 
cosyn Rob. Qwyn, as modi as xU. in 
haburdasheiT ware, and xb. in good 
money ; and iff myn executor perceive 
hym fals to theym to stele or to hide 
any of my goodes or detts to the value 
of iiijcf. thenne he not to have anye 

a in money. I warne them in 
is name. Item, 1 wyll that the 
Grey Freres near London have vU. viii<f. 
to praye for the soule of Ffryer John 
Okeham. Item, God be pleased, I 
wold have at mydirige, and at month's 
mynd thre [of the] iiij ordre of fliers, 
and every order to say dirige and mass, 
and to have for theyr labor every place 


xiidf.to make, them mery, andvis.viiid. 
to the comun welthe of theyr places, 
and that same dayc of my burying a 
full trental, and every preest that 
cumeth to dirige and sayeth masse 6(f., 
and he save but masse to have but iiijcf., 
cverye clerke iief., everye chyld id., 
every best ringer iid. — iiij poore men, 
and they to have everye of theni a* 
blak gowne, and everye of them iicf. 
and at my burying xxvis. viiicf. in balf- 
peny br^e, dale in almes, as [to] 
William West and Richard Bechainp 
seemeth best ; and to pore peple, that 
hath most nede, to pray for iny sonle 
and wifes Mawd and Katryne, with all 
cristen sowles, and for the qiiyer and 
the parish iij«. iiij<f. in kaks, burnig8|, 
and roughs, and xiid. in chese, that is 
to save, to everye a quarter and a halfe 
in ale, and exactly as moche at the 
month's mynde in peny dole thereat, 
wheder to poore syke peple, and to 
gude peple that have manye chyld ren, 
but none to noo corny n beggers ; also, 
for lyght at such tymes to the chaunde- 


O On the 19th Aug. 4 Edw. VI. John Earl of Warwick leased the park near Coventry 

for the releef of the poor of the said City ifor pasture of Cotes and Geldings” fDugdal/s 
fFamickshire, p. 90). In 1519, Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, destroyed a chase for 
the benefit of the poor, who ** for xxrf. per annum, had keeping for their cows ” (Id. 667) . 
In the accounts ot the Churchwardens of Glastonbury, for the year 1409, is £t de me- 
dietate locagii unius vacci (sic) Sancti Johannis ClVamer's Glastonhmj, jfppend, xcvii.) 
The next paragraph expl^ns this. In the Churchwarden's accounts of Waver, co. Salop, 
is this Item, ** Ther is a cowc gyven to the town, and not to the Cliurche thcr, by oonne 
Robart Elde, of the profyttes of whiche cowe ijs. yearly is and hath beene viij or ix yearea 
past distributed in breade and drinke to the refreshinge of pooA people before service on 
Crosse Munday, which cowe is nowe in the custodye of Richard Webbe.” Upon this 
the learned Authors remark, ** Before the existence of a public national debt, in which 
the smallest portion of money may be invested, with a certainty of receiving the regular 
interest, corporate bodies and individuals were much at a loss how to dispose of the savings 
out of their incomes, and this was one of the expedients to which they had recourse. 
They bought cattle and let them out to tenants, covenanting to replace them in case of 
death or mischance. It was an accommodation too to a poor man, wno could not afford to 
buy them, but might reip a decent sobsistence from their occupation. The live stock of 
St. Mary's parish at this time consisted of ten cows and three sheep, and the rent of a cow 
appears to have been not quite 8s. Id,, that of a sheep 4d**--Hist. of Shrewshury, by 
Archdeacon Owen and the late Rev. Mr. Blakeway, ii. 34.S. Aubrey mentions the follow- 
ing bid story concerning Newnton in Wilts King Athelstan having obtained a victory 
over the Dimes, by the assistance of the inhabitants of tliis place, riding to recreate him- 
self, found a woman baitinge of her cowe, upon the way, called * the Fosse.' This 
woman sate on a stool, with the cow fastened by a rope to the legge of the stoole. The 
manner of it occasioned the King to sake, why she did so. She answered the King, that 
they had no common belonging to the town. The Queen being then in his company, by 
their consents it was granted, that the town should have so much ground in common next 
adjoining to this way, ns the woman would ride round'upon a bare ridged horse." (Brit- 
tmCt Beauties qf Wilts, iii. 195.) The Gentry were much in the habit of taking in these 
commons for parks, and the preceding paragraphs show why the poor i^n rose in insur- 
rection against such inclosure, an instance of which I have given in n^ History of Glou- 
cester, under Stoke GifiFisrd. could add more to this note, but having mentioned the 
^ compressed form in the Encyelopedia of Antiquities, p. 580, I consider it 

uncles and aimta are only cousins. 

t The word is Burney, s or Bumigs, It is not In any Glossary in my possession. 
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Repcnrs of Greens' Norton Churchy Northamptonshire. [Oct. 


School, and regularly conducted to 
their parish Church every Sabbath- 
day. The appropriation of a large 
portion of the sacred edifice to free 
seats for the poor, rendered it neces- 
sary to occupy some part of what was 
be/ore vacant space. In the transept 
stood an ancient tomb of the Greenes, 
who gave their name to the place. 
This was a massive slab, resting on 
four walls of sand-stone, once curiously 
carved and painted, but defaced ante- 
rior to the memory of any person in 
existence, and now (lately) in a state 
of insecure dilapidation* The slab was 
removed with all possible care, laid in 
the floor immediately over the vault of 
the persons it commemorates (its inlaid 
brass effigies and legend being in per- 
fect preservation), and now forming a 
very handsome finish to the spacious 
centre aile, and quite secure by ils lo- 
cality from the wear of footsteps. This 
is part of “ the havoc lately made in 
the Church of Greens’ Norton near 
Towcester** (luckless proKimity to the 
dwelling-place of aG — F — ), “of the 
ancient tombs of the Greenes.*’ 

Now for the “ monumental elligies.** 
There were formerly two recumbent 
figures of soft white marble or alabas- 
ter, lying by the side of the aforesaid 
tomb, upon walls in a most dangerous 
slate of decay, insomuch that the 
Churchwardens long since thought it 
their duty to remove them. These fi- 
gures afterwards lay in an obscure 
corner of the Church, from which 
probably they would have had no re- 
surrection, but for the proper spirit ac- 
tuating the persons now in office ; and 
under whose superintending authority 
a fine country Church has been beau- 
tified and made perfect for its sacred 
uses. These effigies then have been, 
not replaced it is true, on their original 
site, but removed to a very short dis- 
tance under a vacant arch in the North 
wall ; and an inscription has been ac- 
tually prepared to explain the occasion 
of their removal, to include a copy of 
the long-lost inscription, which Bridges 
in his History of Northamptonshire 
has alone preserved, as once attached 
to some part of this monument. I 
annex a copy, which will show how 
ancient a memorial this is; and ani 
happy to add, that the researches of a 
friend have been rewarded by a disco- 
very of the dates of these persons 
deaths, who were the grandfather and 
grandmother of the Sir Thomas Greene 


who lay under the adjoining tomb. He 
died Dec. 14, 1417; she April 13, 1433. 

“ face’t (Cbomaj^ Greene, Jllftiletf, 
fiftutf et haerri^ (Chotnae Greene, .DUiifir 
tiiS, filii et haerehij^ H^enrici Greene, 
(quonham uniutf ftn^ticiaro^ 
rum lilenia (Certii,) et 

.illbarta utor eiujf, filia ID’ni {Calhot, 
quorum animabuit propittetur ^euj^. 
^Cmen.” 

So much for the scandalous represen- 
tations of this G — F — (presuming 
that you have fairly made him out). 
Next in order are the imputations 
arising out of the charge of “ havoc.’* 
The ** merciless contractor” had no- 
thing to do with the arrangement or 
derangement of these “ancient tombs.** 
This is defence enough for him. But 
really the Incumbents of Parishes, 
as men of education, and guardians of 
the sacred edifices,*’ very many of whom 
are your readers and correspondents, 
Mr. Urban, will look askance at your 
“ minor correspondence” for some 
time, I think, after your gratuitous as- 
sumption upon .vf/c/r evidence. It is, 
fortunately for us the C'lergy of Peter- 
borough, particularly iiiapplical>le here : 
for the ap))ointinent of Rural Deans 
by our excellent Diocesan, afi'ords 
“ ample room and verge enough ” for 
our^ confidence in bis Lordship*s 
anxious care of the sacred edifices : and 
of the discharge of their duties by that 
very useful body of Fcclesiaslic.il offi- 
cers, si mojiumentum ^mrris, nrcum- 
spice! This would be a good Jessriii 
for that G— F — the next time he 
enacts Paul Pry in our parish (’hurcb, 
where, if be attended to it, hc‘ would 
find a flat contradiction (pardon the 
pun) to his “ dcstniciion of the ancient 
tombs !*’ 

R. B. Exton, Curate of 

Greens* Norton. 

Mr. Urban, Or/, lo. 

W HEN 1 noiiited your attention 
to the devastations committed 
at Gray’s Inn Hall, 1 did not contem- 
plate that 1 should be soon called 
upon to record the mutilation of an- 
other ancient structure of the same 
description. That to which the pre- 
sent communication relates, is the Hall 
of the Middle Temple. This edifice 
was of a later period than the former, 
having been built in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth during the Treasurership of the 
eminent lawyer Plowden {ante 1 . 597 ). 
Like the ilall of Gray’s Inn, the 
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walls are of red brick, with stone dress- 
ings ; the windows in the lateral walls 
are square, and divided by mullions into 
several compartments, the heads of 
which are semicircular, or nearly so: 
hiittressesarc attached to the intervening 
piers, and in the upper part of the eastern 
gable is a window having an arched 
head-way, a specimen of the Pointed 
style in its lowest declination. From the 
ridge of the roof (until lately) rose a 
lantern ofwood,ofa mixed kindofarchi- 
tecture, the round archesof which show- 
ed that the Roman style at the period of 
its erection was rapidly superseding the 
old Pointed architecture. The inte- 
rior, in its magnificent timber roof and 
splendid oak screen at the principal 
entrance, displayed the same mixed 
style in all its richest variety*. 

L) mil the present time, this building 
had suffered but little from the hand of 
the innovator, nor was it much in- 
jured by the attacks of time and the 
weather. It is now undergoing an 
extensive repair, which, unlike the re- 
storation of the ancient Church of the 
Tem|)lars, appears to have been done 
as fur as it has gone, in a very slovenly 
manner, wiihout the least regard to 
the preservation of the ancient charac- 
ter of the edifice in the modern addi- 
tions. As a proof of this assertion, 
the upper part of the western gable, 
together with the parapet and battle- 
ments of the North side, have been 
rebuilt with light -coloured modern 
facing bricks, instead of the dark red 
bricks of the old style of building, form- 
ing a con trust as striking as if the redcoat 
of a Chelsea pensioner had been patched 
with the blue of a Greenwich veteran. 
To crown the whole, the ancient lan- 
tern has been replaced by a pigeon- 
house erection, in the pure fantastic 
style, of the same design and character 
as that already denounced at Gray’s 
Inn. The old wcather-cock will pro- 
bably be deemed too antiquated to oc- 
cupy a corresponding station at the top 
of the new lantern ; but should the 
superintendants of the present repairs 
require a finish to the elegant structure 
alluded to, 1 would recommend them 
to adopt a “ Wig” as the most appro- 
priate and happy device to ornament 
the apex of this carpenler-like structure. 

The interior of the building is now 
filled up with scaffolding, and here I 

* See two large interior views of this 
HaH, and one exterior, hy Malcolm* 


cannothelp deprecating the carelessness 
which has left the elaborate and curious 
carvings of the screen and music gallery 
exposed to accidental defacement. 
Surely so valuable a specimen of an- 
cient carved oak would not have been 
too dearly protected at the ex pence of 
a screen of a few deal-boards, a species 
of material which 1 am sure is not 
wanting in the stores of the “ archi- 
tect” of these repairs. Its value can 
never be appreciated by those who 
could direct such additions as I have 
already detailed to be made to the an- 
cient structure. No; to their ideas, 
as many superficial feet of painted 
deal, set of) with carpenter’s mould- 
ings, would be worthier of preserva- 
tion, as according more exactly with 
the aduanced stale of the arts in the 
present period. 

If public Corporations take no more 
care of the precious deposits committed 
to their charge f if Benchers, and Deans 
and Chapters, think that all that is le- 
quired of them is limited to plastering 
and patching old structures, wc shall 
soon witness the total destruction of 
the few ancient buildings which have 
reached our days, and in their place a 
spurious imitation, resembling them 
only in the decay, which the fragile 
materials will bring on as eilectually 
as the hand of time has done on the 
originals. 

A new building has been latterly 
attached to the South side of this fini' 
old Hull, which displays a specimen of 
the spurious style to which 1 have al- 
luded. It is built of the same modern 
bricks as those with which the old Hall 
has been patched, but coined, and orna- 
mented like that with stone work ; it 
is true in its windows and buttresses, 
it somewhat assimilates in style with 
the Hall ; but the latter have been 
most absurdly topped with what are 
intended for pinnacles^ a poor attempt 
to combine the ecclesiastical with the 
domestic style of architecture ; and to 
complete the irregularity of the design, 
the said pinnacles are made to vary in 
their construction ; thus those at the 
angles of the building are formed of 
iron, and hollowed out like cages. The 
intermediate ones are square obelisks 
without crockets, and closely assimilate 
to posts. 

On the Eastern side of this building 
is a doorway, with a low arch, and 
bounded by a square-headed architrave ; 
in the spandrils are plain shields; the 
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whole design puerile and modern. 
Above this doorway are two pan nets, 
the upper one enaigned with a holy 
lamb, the lower one, which is the 
largest, bears the following inscription 
in Roman capitals : 

** ^dificiiim hoC) a Johanne Maiidcr, nu* 
per e tnaglstris dc banco, designatum, et 
sub auspiciis Gcorgii Domini Kenyon, 
Theasaurarii MDCCCXXll— III, felici- 
ter Incoeptum, Franciscus Bushell Rcaston, 
Thesaurarlus MDCCCXXllI — IV, consum* 
niavit.'* 

In a porch attached to this building, 
is a stone tablet, which has been re- 
moved from some part of the Hall, 
bearing the date I 696 , in good preser- 
vation. It proves the correctness of 
the period 1 have before assigned to 
the erection of<the Hail, and will, 1 
trust, be preserved in some conspicuous 
part of it. 

At some future period I may he 
again called upon to adtert to the sub- 
ject of these repairs, as well as to the 
restoration of the Church, which cer- 
tainly bears the murk of a closer atten- 
tion to propriety than the alterations I 
have had occasion to notice in the pre- 
sent communication. H. 1 . (k 

Mr. Urban, Ocl. 7. 

O F the many places in this country 
bearing the same appellation as 
Ueith Hill (of which before in p. 232), 
i may mention the following, some of 
which, on the introduction of the use 
of surnames about the time or a little 
anterior to the Conquest, gave names 
to families who possessed them. 

Leith, a village in Westmoreland ; 
TiCathlcy, Kirkleatham, Upleatham, in 
Yorkshire; Lathes, a hamlet a little to 
the northward of Penrith in Cumber- 
land ; also in the same county, loathes 
a hamlet in the parish of Aigton (sec 
J!)enton's MSS. cited by Hutchinson) 
which varies its nameto Laith, Laithe, 
Laithes, &c. and gave name to the an- 
cient family of Laithes, a descendant 
of which, Adam de Laithes, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, sold the lands to 
the inhabitants ; and another descend- 
ant, Joshua Laithes, Esq. served the 
office of Sheriff of the county in the 
reign of George 11. And in Lysons*s 
Magna Britannia, we are informed 
that Thomas Lealhes, Esq. the last 
heir male, left his estates to his nephew, 
who assumed the name pursuant to his 
iimcle*s will. 

Leath Ward, comprehending a large 
and fertile portion of the county, and 
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Leath water, or Withburn, a lake at 
the foot of Mount Helwellyn (see Cap- 
per’s excellent Topog. Diet.), to which 
may be added Water-lath, which still 
retains its original orthography. 

The Lathes of Kent arc reJerahle to 
the same source, and from whence our 
Leet Courts derive their name. In 
Blomehcld’s excellent County History, 
is mentioned Lathes, a manor in Old 
Buckeiiham, w'hich gave name to a 
family of the name of Lathe, mention- 
ed by him so far back as anno ]110, 
and which was subsequently varied to 
At Lathe, Attelathe, Layth, &c. Be- 
sides these instances we read of Leihes, 
a river in Spain ; Lethaeus, a river in 
Asia Minor ; to which may be added, 
that in Persia the name is further va- 
ried to Leis. See Richardson’s Disserta- 
tions, and the article Laith or Leith of 
the Nouv. Diet. Historiq. par Chandon 
et Dclandine, 1800. 

In Betha Ill’s Gen. Tables, 645 to 
649 inclusive, the name frequently 
occurs separate and in combination ; 
but it is unnecessary to cite more in- 
stances, there being sufficient to shew 
the prevalence of the custom of that 
extraordinary people of giving the 
titles of their Deity as names to places; 
and were a full investigation of all the 
solar epithets still current, to be made, 
w'ould tend to throw much light upon 
their history. 

As this hill is one of the most con- 
spicuous stations in this country, it 
was to be expected that some Druidicnl 
remains w'ould have been discovered 
on it. Tint such in inoclcrii limes 
have not been observed, may perhaps 
be accounted for, from its geological 
structure and position. The bill itself 
consists entirely of an immense deposit 
of lerrugi nous sand, which rises tbrongh 
the chalk formation that surrounds it, 
to a great extent on all sides, being 
situated nearly in the middle of the 
great chalk basin, which extending 
from the eastern extremity of the 
country by Lynn and Cromer, stretches 
to the westward as far us Bridporl, a 
distance of nearly 250 miles in length, 
and about 100 miles in breadth from 
South to North, throughout the whole 
of which tiiere are 110 large stone quar- 
ries, except layers of flints and beds of 
soft lime stone, altogether unsuitable 
for the solid and durable structures 
which that enterprising and wonderful 
race usually erected, and which in 
other situations still attest their former 
greatness and magnificence. A.Z. 1. 
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GO. The History of Shrewsbury. By j4rch- 
deacon Owen, and the late Rev. J. 13. 
Bloke way. With Plates. 2 vols, 4 to. 

Harding and Co. 

I N the former part of this Volume * 
we had the melancholy office of 
recording the death and distinguished 
merits of one of the Authors of this 
masterly Work. The other eminent 
Antiquary, though senior to Mr. Blake- 
way, we arc happy to perceive has 
succeeded his brother Historian in his 
asloral charge at St. Mary’s, Shrews- 
ury. 

The Welch writers make Shrews- 
l)ury the foundation of Dyffenwall 
Moell-mydd, or Dunwallo Molmu- 
tius (438 ante Christum), the man 
who is said to have made the four 
straight Ilmvnn roads, the Watling- 
street, &c. — Now the best way to exa- 
mine these legendary stories is to com- 
pare them with the existing things; 
and the works of Sir Richard Colt 
Iloarc in particular enable us to as- 
certain real British Topographical His- 
tory by the infallible evidence of the 
remains. With regard, for instance, 
to the four great Homan roads, straight 
and formed upon the points of the 
compass, notliing is more clear, than 
that in the pretended irra of Dunwallo 
Moliniitius, the Britons had only their 
own trackways, which wound along 
hills, and covered ways that proceeded 
from village to village. So also in re- 
spect to their pretended Cities, it is 
well known that their tribes or clans 
had migratory settlements upon the 
banks of rivers, or among fertile mea- 
dows, and that they had district for- 
tresses, to which under danger they re- 
treated. All this is clearly shown in 
Strabo, Diodorus, and Caesar, and 
from these and other authentic sources, 
compared with actual remains in Mr. 
Fosbroke’s “Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties,’* vol. 11. chap. xi. on Earthworks. 
Shrewsbury it is well-known is a pe- 
ninsula in the form of a horse-shoe, 
so made by the winding of the Severn. 
The following passage in the Ency- 
clopedia, p. 4()8, is therefore precisely 
in point: — “It appears from Caesar, 

* See Memoirs of Mr. Blakeway, Part 1. 
pp. 277. 369. 
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that a hill surrounded, or rather pon- 
insulatcd by a river, and fortified 
with a wall across the isthmus, was 
deemed a very strong position.*’ 

Such was Vesconlio, now Brsartfon ; 
and such were the favourite positions 
also of the Ando-Saxons and Danes. 
Avar cam now Eourges in Berry was 
a peninsula almost surrounded by a 
river and marsh, and had a very narrow 
adit. This was another strong position. 
We have a fine fac-simile of tWse po- 
sitions [described by Caesar] on (*ar- 
noebon farm, near St. Bride’s Bay. 
It is a ])enirisula crossed half way by 
a natural broad ditch with nearly 
perpendicular sides to the level of the 
sea, and the rest guarded by foiii pa- 
rallel ramparts? It further appears 
from Caesar, that ram]>aris across the 
adits were not deemed indispensable, 
for sometimes the Britons blocked 
them up with an ahhatis of trees. ’Pbe 
direct application of these jiassages lo 
Shrew'sbury will be apparent from the 
description in its British stale, but we 
must previously object to the account 
of the authors, that it is of subse(|iieni 
date to the Roman station at Wroxe- 
ter, and formed or occupied by the 
Britons, after they had abandoned 
Wroxeier'f'. It was the rulv of the 
Romans lo throw up stations, and 
make roads parallel or adjacent to Bri- 
tish camps and trackways ; and there- 
fore Pengwern (Shrewsbury) was of 
far prior date lo Uriconium, W roxeter. 
The Roman roads and trackways are 
unfortunately omitted by our authors, 
or the matter would he more clear. 

Pengwem is made upon the autho- 
rity of Llywarc the palace of Cynddy- 
lan a British Prince (p. 5). We beg 
to add from Mr. Turner’s History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, Jirst Edition, i. 
258, 25p (but we do not recollect it 
in the later editions) that Mr. Turner 
supposes this Cyndellan was the Con- 
didan, who fell in 577 in the battle 
of Dirham. Of this hereafter. 

The account of Pengwern is as fol- 
lows: 

** The Severn, on the eastern aido of 
Shrewsbury, ran at least in five channels, 

i* Baxter and Leland, quoted ]>age 6, 
merely dcuote occupation, after Wroxeter 
was destroyed. 
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forming within tiiese last hundred years, 
four islands, and spreading roost probably 
in the days of Cynddylan into a marshy lake 
from the foot of the Wyle, at least as far 
as the site of the Abbe}. On the North- 
west, ancient tradition attests, and the face 
of the ground cunfira>s the idea, that Coton- 
hill was connected with Fraukwell by a bunk, 
which caused the river to spread over the 
rich meadows called the Pur-ditches in a 
broad lake, and forced its waters under 
Ileneot and Crosshill (m a channel still 
strongly marked by its 'hanks, and dis- 
cernible at all times, puiticularly during 
floods) till they feumd their way into the 
present chaiincd at Jlugley Bridge.” P. 7. 

The next point ofin formation which 
we receive is of the place, where Cyn- 
(lellan clied, ( fVit/nng/on or frhiUin**- 
£onJ, so that he could not have been 
the Condidan who fell at Dirham. 

A good work upon the remains of 
Hrilish Antiquity, i.e. cont;iiniiig all 
their local ivmains, nUcrly excluding 
all aid from Welch Lileratuu, is a de- 
sideratum ill Archaciology- We mean 
no disrespect to our IVllow-coiuilry- 
men ; hut rrur Authors sny (with sor- 
row, wc add) 

“As Welsh Literature does undouhtcdly 
ascend to a very early period, it is to he la- 
inciited that the Auti(|uaries of that nation 
have admitted so large a portion of ficti- 
tious narrative to mingle itself with tire au- 
thentic particulars which they possess, that 
it is become almost tiecessury to i eject the 
whole.” P. 11. 

Now these remains consist of poe- 
try and legend ; both of wh’u h deal in 
imagination and superstition, ('ould 
any authentic IVistory he formed out of 
Poetry? and what light has been or is 
likely to be thrown upon A huiy or .Stone- 
henge, or the discoveries recorded in Sir 
11. (”'. 11 oa re’s Ancietii Wilts, by all 
the W’^elch Literature ever discovered? 
We beg not to he understood as dis- 
couraging a?/?/ species of Literature. 
We simply mean, that Archicolo<ry and 
History have only been mystieised by 
sucli lilcrainre ; and what the Roman 
Historians have clearly told, been 
involved in enigmas and puerilities. 
Ihit eartlivvorks and remains are in- 
(Inhitablo monuments, and with plea- 
sure we add one fortress more to the 
I'rer-caeri's, Coxwall Mills, and Here- 
fordshire Beacons of genuine British 
History. About a mile from Bass- 
church, at a pool called Jicrlli, is a 
very reinurkahle British fortress, thus 
described, and its appearance in the 
Vignette of Chap. 1. strongly reminds 
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us of that very fine specimen of Bri- 
tish antiquity, afterwards llomani/ecl, 
Old Sarum," converted into Sorbiodu- 
num\ a round pie-dish, turned bot- 
tom upwards on a table. Here there 
are two, one sniidler than the other, 
and there are heights behind, so lliat 
this Salopian foriiess resembles a Greek 
acropolis, i.e. a hill upon a plain, sur- 
rounded with distant heights. 

Tills strmig-holcl consists of two posi- 
tions ; one, a natural eminence about forty- 
five feet liigli, surruumlcd at the bottom by 
a circular vullum ; the other an cllijiticai 
entieachmcnt, on which more pains have 
been bestowed, very much lower than the 
othei, and perfect on three sides; the 
fourth being open, and apparently extended 
into u wider and more ii regular foriii, the 
traces of which are rather indistinct and 
unccitain. The vallum of this elliptical en- 
trenchment, where it faces the eminence 
described above, is thrice the height of any 
otlier part of it. The hack paits were pro- 
bably defended by water or bog. 

‘‘The whole of these two positions, with 
the exception of a kind of eausewd} to he 
mentioned presently, is surrounded on one 
side by a deep pool culled the Berth, oii 
all other sides by an extensive nioruH.s, 
which was in all jirohiibility a thousand 
years ago covered with water, 'flu- woiks 
are connected by a low rond, nuide liy in- 
credible labour, of smad stones heaped to- 
gether, and edged hy large ones; and both 
are connected with the main land by u si- 
milar road, leading across the morass in a 
curve. If this road was covered with watei, 
as probably It was, to the depth of a few 
inches, strangers would not know where it 
was; ami the loftier forti ess had a furthei 
defence in an interruption of the roads, 
whiLli do nut roach all the way to it, but 
cease witliin a few feet of the point of 
junction, and tlius act as a kind of rude 
diawbridge ; whcie the inhabitants might 
lay down a plank for their friends to come 
over. At the point where this interrup- 
tion of the load exists, was evidently the 
entrance into the fort, wliich is there de- 
fended by two outworks, one on each side, 
of stones heaped up, in the mannci em- 
ployed by the British (.uractacus, of whom 
Tacitus tells us ‘inmotium valli saxa pries- 
truit.* The works of the lower fort are 
also, as has been ubseived, much more la- 
boured at the point where the road con- 
nects it with the higher one.” P. 8. 

The* passage concerning the entrance 
is exceedingly curious, und, according 
to onr own recollection, novel. The 
antiquity of the spot is further cor- 
roborated by the parish (Basschurch) 
haying given name to a flundred, 
being no doubt tlie site where the 
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i'oiirls were licld, became a fortified 
place, aiul by the place being also 
ancient demesne of the Crown. 

We have in p. 14 a curious illus- 
ifc'iion of tile old British Wattled 
Houses. Among other tirm^s, it seems 
ill. it the Laws of llouel Dlia “have 
no fUher criterion for estimating the 
value of houses, even the King’s hall, 
than l)y counting the number of posts. 
A gentleman Cmab iicheiwr) had 
usually six posts to his hall. The 
d»)f)r.s were constructed with wattled 
I wigs and elav. Indeed the word adri- 
hulu, to buildy is ('omposed of the par- 
ticle oily and cilioy alternate, to wat- 
tle togetluT Many years have not 

elapsed since all the cottages, and most 
of the small farm-houses in the liiglier 
parts of Montgomeryshire, were wat- 
tled only, even v\iihout an miter coat 
of piasiei.” 

'I’hus it is apparent, that the old 
wattled Church at < Jlastonhiiry is con- 
form. dile to eontem|K)rary modes of 
building. 

A lithograph is given from an ori- 
ginal ins(*riplioii upon a sepulchral 
pillar to the memory ol’ Lliseg, a King 
of old h'ovvis of the British line. The 
letters arc very curious, and sliow two 
im|)oitriiit facts, that the British cha- 
racters of the :era are in form what 
may he called ( ircco-Koman, that is 
to sav, they ha\e the appearance of 
Latin wriiien in (ircek — possibly the 
character was in a great uu'asnre bor- 
rowed from the r»ld I )riiidical ( ireel: 
letieis, 'i’hc res, the c.vncs, the grr-v, 
the ite. are of the .Anglo-iSaxon 

lorni, and decidedly show that their 
aljiliahet had been in \)revious use 
among the liritons. 

Such are the relleetions which have 
occurred to us, upon perusing the first 
(Ihapler. In the second, relating to 
the Anglo-Saxon period, we have only 
to observe, that Domesday hook does 
7/0/ give Us a census of the whole po- 
pulation, only of thO'C who owed 
rents or ser\ices to the crown. The 
following aecouiii of Aiiglo- Saxon 
modes of living in towns, is seemingly 
well supportetl. 

“ Wc must not suppose, that the cir- 
cuit sui rouiulcd by this rainpiu't was fiUod, 
as nf»w, with the Imhitations of men cloafly 
wedged together.... The state society at 
that time was not sufficiently matured 
to permit the operations of husbandry to 
he safidy conducted at any distance from 
fenced towns. If a precarious harvest were 


sometimes snatched from the adjoining 
country, it was all stacked and thrashed 
within the town ; and, at the time of which 
we are treating, much corn was probably 
grown on spots now oceuplud by streets 
and alleys and gardens , and we nniv believe, 
that each t>f the Saxon burgesses lia<!, as 
is still the CH.e in some states of (lermanv, 
his little acre or field of arable land for the 
supply of the immediate wants of bis family, 
contiguous t«> the burgage in which he 
dwelt.” P.31. 

The Norman parr of tlie work is 
excellently compiled ; hut our limits 
will allow us only to notice a few pai- 
ticulars 

Of the term lutUy, applied to biiiM- 
ings, we refer the authors 10 Du 
Cknige’s I'oloia. — Speaking of tlie 
battle of Shrewsbury, our authors 
quote the Angla Sacra, eonceriiiiig the 
disposition of the hotly of Hotspur. 

We beg to lay before them the fol- 
lowiiisi record on tliis subject, wliicli 
our Chroniclers seem not to have 
known. Tin* head and quarters of 
Henry Holsjuir were exhibited ovei 
the gate at \’otk, and .thcrwaids tb - 
livcred to ICIizaheth bis wife to he 
buried. C’laus :> Ilenr. 1\\ p.iis i. in. 
2S. Any interment at or m mi Shrew • 
bury is therefore out of the questioii. 

In p. 287 wc hud the following 
entry. 

“ Paid for a yard of licmpen cloth, and 
for painting six rlo'/rn of Irop, aid's In'aiK 
for iKidgcf, to be used by the pool ;;Htboiing 
alms, I S(/.” 

Hpon this item, the aiilhois in.ikt* 
the following remaiks. 

“This and a following imtiy may serve 
to confirm the opinion of iboae \vln> deny 
that the disst>b\tion of Monasteries luid any 
thing to do with the inercate of pnnperi.iin 
in Kngluud. Here, as it seems, wcie, fif 
teen years before the least surmise of that 
great event, seventy-two beggars issuing out 
of one town, and furnished ijy tiie magis- 
trates with its armorial bearing to enforce 
their supplications for charity. 'Hie legis- 
lature, ten years later, by statute ‘22 Hen. 
VIII. c. 12, sanctioned this practice, diieet- 
ing the Justices of Peace to give licence 
under their seals to poor aged ami impotent 
persons, permitting them to beg within a 
certain precinct ; and the preamble to this 
act, which preceded the dissolution by more 
than five years, declares * that in all places 
throughout England vagabonds «ind beggers 
have of Long time increased, ami daily do tn- 
ci'fnsVf in great and excessive numbers.* Si- 
milar comjduints arose in many other coun- 
tries about the same time ; and the influx 
of the precious metals poured in upon Ku- 
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rope from the Amerioan minesy end thus 
ennancing the price of all the necessaries of 
life, appears to be the only sufficient cause 
of this unhappy result, which has so long 
excited our heaviest complaints, and em* 
ployed inefTectually our most ‘ piercing 
witsV* 1. p. 387. 

This paragraph is excellent ; but it 
cannot be said that the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries did not enormously 
aggravate the existing pauperism. 

A great light is thrown upon the 
civil government of the nation by the 
following item and remarks. 

** Reward to a messenger of our Lord 
the King, bearing a commission of the said 
Lord the King for douhio watch to be kept 
while the said Lord the King shall be in 
parts beyond the seas, 2s.’* 

Our Authors here remark, 

« It was on the aoth of May, 1530, that 
Henry embarked at Dover for his famous 
interview with Francis 1. of France at the 
field of * Cloth of Gold* So many great 
peers accompanied him on this costly and 
foolish journey, that his apprehensive go* 
vernment deemed it expedient to superin' 
tend the police of the kingdom with re- 
doubled vigilance during his absence.” 1. p. 
S87. 

Thus it appears that the police of 
the kinj^doni being placed in the feu- 
dal militia, the Crown had no con- 
trolling force to keep it in subjection ; 
and that therefore the great Barons 
could rise, singly, against each other, 
orjointly in reheiiiou, with thegreatest 
facility; because they alone had force 
siifiicient for administration of the po- 
lice, wiiich they could divert to other 
purposes. The error was trusting the 
police to them, instead of a distinct 
body owning no duty but to the Crown. 

Our general readers do not know 
that Henry VII 1. created his daughter 
Mary, afterwards Prince of 

Wales, and that she went by the title 
of “ my ladie Prince’s grace.'* P. 306. 

This work contains too ample a 
portion of superior and curious in- 
formation to be passed over lightly, 
and we shall resume it again. 

(To 1% contimecLj 

6*1, The Lives of Francis North, Barm 
Guilford, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
under Charles If. and James II. ; of the 
Hon. Sir Dudley North ; and the Hon. and 
Rev, Dr. John North. By the Hon. 
Roger North. 3 vols. Bvo, Colburn. 
THIS is an intere.sting work of Bio- 
graphy, strongly stamped with all the 
features of the times to wliich it re- 


lates. Considered only as the memoirs 
of the three individuals of the Guilford 
family, the work is merely one of 
amusement, deriving its attraction from 
the amplitude and simplicily of its 
details, and from a circumstantial mi- 
nuteness which gives it the air of in- 
genuous candour, but which at the 
same time makes it border very closely 
upon the tedious. Tliis familiar com- 
munication of petty circumstances was 
so much the fashion of that period, 
that it gives an individuality to these 
old works, and we are charmed with 
the appearance of conversing with the 
olden times, and can almost fancy we 
are among the plumed hats, slashed 
double’s, and embroidered cloaks of 
the merry Monarch’s court. A mo- 
dern hook would be rendered prolix 
and intolerably dull by any suen mi- 
nutiae; and we believe that J. J. Rous- 
seau is the only recent author who has 
contrived to create an intense delight 
in the perusal of volumes of Confes- 
sions, which in substance signify no- 
thing. But the Lives of the North fa- 
mily comprise, in fact, much of the 
private and even political history, or 
rather memoirs of the reigns of Charles 
and his brother James. Tfiey throw 
much light u|»on contemporary au- 
thors, and wc nave here exhibited, as 
in a mirror, the secret machinations 
and hidden policy which actuated the 
great politicians and court intriguers 
of the period. The JJfe of Lord Guil- 
ford is an invaluable history of the 
profescion of tlie law during his event- 
ful career, and a more mel.iiieholy his- 
tory of polluted justice and human 
depravity can scarcely be found in the 
Annals of Tacitus, or in any work an- 
cient or modern. Wv have little else 
hut instances of men elevated to the 
Bench, who, like Jefferies, spent their 
lives in one continued scene of blas- 
phemy, drunkenness, and low de- 
bauch, and whose sole recommenda- 
tion to oflice w'as the atrocity with 
which they were always willing to 
spill the innocent blood of tnose 
against whom the Court or Ministry 
had entertained any displeasure. These 
sanguinary pages of history ought to 
be the beacons of our future conduct, 
and whilst they should lend to make 
us appreciate the blessings of the pre- 
sent more pure and enlightened times, 
they ought also to make us wary and 
circumspect, lest any of the old leaven 
of unrighteousness still ^xist, or he in- 
troduced aniougv,t Us. 
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The three subjects of our Biogra- 
phy were the sons of the second Dud- 
ley Lord North, Baron of Kirtling, 
kc. and the eldest of them, Francis, 
was brought up to the profession of 
the law, having been entered as a stu- 
dent in the Middle Temple in Nov. 
1()6.5, upon paying his entrance fee of 
ii/. lOi. the ordinary fine being in those 
simple times only 5/. Our hero was 
what might be called a polite and well- 
governed youth amongst his contem- 
poraries, but those were not the days 
of purity or decorum, and we accord- 
ingly find our embryo Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, sacrificing openly to 
]}ucrhus, and engaging in other scenes 
which in these more refined days would 
he reckoned at least indecorous. He 
kept from over-running the constable, 
his father allowing him 5i)L per ann. 
which was no less than bl. more than 
was allowed Judge Jefferies. Our 
hero, though not exactly a time-serv- 
ing man, executes a job for the Court, 
which was generally spurned at by the 
profession, and he is forthwith made 
a King’s C’ounsel. He is afterwards 
made successively Solicitor General, 
Attorney (General, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, and Lord High C/hancellor, the 
ultima Thule of all legal careers. In 
these several offices he displayed, con- 
sidering the times, great moderation 
of conduct, committing no acts of de- 
cided corruption, and never gratifying 
the higher powers by sacrificing the 
innocent upon the scaffold. His ri- 
vals were the sanguinary and infamous 
Jelferies, and the scarcely less guilty 
Sir William Jones, the latter of whom 
became Chief Justice, and the former 
was successively created both Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
Keeper of the Great Seal. Lord Guil- 
ford died on his pillow, at peace with 
all mankind, and in possession of of- 
fice and royal favour, which was no 
ordinary felicity at a period when hu- 
man life was held at so low an esti- 
mate, that the Courts of Law more re- 
sembled the shambles than the Halls 
of Justice, and, if possible, were 
equally sanguinary w'ith many of those 
subsequent scenes of iniquity called 
Courts of Justice in the French Re- 
volution. Lord Guilford tells us, that 
whilst Sir William Jones was exert- 
ing “an undue fervour in prosecuting 
men to death for high treason upon 
Oates’s plot,*’ he secretly knew that the 
plot itself was an aritul fiction, and 


that those whom he consigned to the 
axe or gallows were innocentof crime. 
His Lordship tells us that this horrible 
guilt was “ the greatest load of all that 
sat upon and oppressed his spirits,’' 
but we nevertheless find that these 
multiplied and atrocious assassinations 
were made by him the stepping-stones 
to his promotion to the Chief Justice- 
ship oi the Bench. The King con- 
sults Lord Guilford upon the pro- 
priety of elevating to the Bench a cer- 
tain infamous character, and his Lord- 
ship conscientiously tells his Majesty, 
what all the world knew, that this 
person was “a dunce and no lawyer; 
not worth a groat, having spent hi.s 
estate by debauched living — of no 
truth nor honesty, but guilty of wil- 
ful perjury to gain the boi rowing of 
a sum of money.*’ — “ My Lord,” said 
the King, “I thank you,” and went 
away, and soon after the warrant came, 
and he was instated. This anecdote 
alone will prove the excessive wick- 
edness of the times. 

But Lord Guilford confesses that 
Lord Stafford “ was pronounced guilty 
upon the grossest error, in common 
justice, that was eier known.” Willi 
these sentiments, it was the paramount 
duty of his Lordship, as an honest man, 
to throw up ofiicc and to denounce 
the Ministry that were making him 
embnie his hands in the blood of the 
innocent ; but we find, on the con- 
trary, that he allows the iinfortunalc 
Earl to be led a guiltless victim to the 
scaflbld, and yet he continues to hold 
othcc under a Sovereign and in con- 
junction with a Ministry that could 
thus pervert justice to an iiistriimenl 
of murder. But all religion, morality, 
and humanity had fled the Kingdom 
upon the accession of Charles, and 
we find that the most ])ioiis and the 
most flagitious associated in friend- 
ship. Sir W. Jones, with his scores 
of sacrificed victims on his conscience, 
was the intimate friend of the pious 
Tillotsoii, and even Bishop Burnet 
acknowledges him to have been a good 
man at bottom. 

Full justice is done by our author to 
the strong mind, and great legal know- 
ledge of Sir Mathew Hale, whose cha- 
racter displays a mortifying mixture of 
learning ana ignorance, of purity and 
corruption. This celebrated man was 
very partial and corrupt on the Bench, 
but his corruption and partiality were 
against the Court, and in favour of the 
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popular side, and thus he escaped all 
reproach for venality ; as if partiality 
in a judge were not equally reprehen- 
sible, whether it be in favour of the 
Court or against it. With a know- 
ledge of the law in which he w'as un- 
rivalled, he rather despised, or ut least 
hut little valued, his profebsional pre- 
eminence, and was extremely solieit- 
oiis to shine as a natural philosopher 
and theologian, in both of which cha- 
racters he was immeasurably surpassed 
by others. He brought his children 
up in such extreme severity of reli- 
gious discipline, that they broke loose 
from their insufl'erahlc trammels, and 
ran, as Lord Guilford assures us, in- 
to the very opjjosite extremes of pro- 
fligacy, and at lengih “died in the 
very sinks of pollution.” The great- 
est reproach, however, to the memory 
of this great man, is his superstition, 
which impelled him to burn the two 
unfortunate old women as witches. 
This was the more reprehensible, as 
Lord Guilford and others had already 
got above the dark superstition of the 
age, at least to the extent of seeing the 
cruelty and folly of executing any per- 
sons on such a charge. 

Lord Guilford bears witness to the 
levity, meanness, and extreme cruelly 
of James 11. who, in stimulaiing Jef- 
feries to slaughter the followers of 
Monmouth, used facetiously lo call 
it “ stag-hunting and fox-huiiiing.” 

Sir DtnUeif North was a younger 
brother of Francis Lord (iiiilfoid, 
and being in his youth rather wild 
and irregular, he was sent off’ to Tur- 
key as an adventurer, and became a 
leading member of the lA'xant C’om- 
pany, the aiVairs of which he con- 
ducted at CoiistaTiliiioplc with sagaciiy 
and prudence, residing in tliat city for 
many years. lie relumed to England 
with wealth and credit, and was made 
a Commissioner of Customs. Ilis 
great knowledge of both the theory 
and practice of foreign trade, induced 
the Government to create him one of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury; but party bickerings again drove 
him lo the Custom I5oard. It is sin- 
gular, that such was the penetration 
and sagacity of this person, that al- 
though living in an age of prejudice 
and ignorance, his pamphlet u|)on 
trade contains many <>f the most tMi- 
lighlened doctrines of the Political 
Economists of the present day. This 
gentleman's descriptions of what he 


witnessed and experienced during his 
residence in Turkey, are given with 
a business-like plainness, and are often 
very amusing. They are also illus- 
trative of the morals and hjl;its of the 
Turks in that distant period ; anil al- 
though they are of a more confined 
nature, they appear to be more ge- 
nuine and authentic than many of the 
relations of Sir Paul llycaiii. 

Whilst Sir Dudley North is record- 
ing all the peculation and injustice 
which he vvitncssc'l at Constantinople, 
his brother is noting down the vio- 
lence and rrands of the jiubiic autho- 
rities at home; and it is difhcult, by 
comparing their statements, to pro- 
nounce whether the Turks or the 
English of that day were the most tlc- 
pra\ed. In point of peculatioii they 
were about equal ; in point of cruelty 
and private violence we fear our an- 
cestors had the ascendant. What wc 
might have been, hut for ih^* influ- 
ence of our more pure faith, it is dif- 
ficult to say. 

These Memoirs of the life of Lord 
(iiiilford, and of his hiother Sir Dud- 
ley North, ahouiul in a iccdotcs whicli 
make the work of pleasant rcadinu;; 
hut these anecdotes are generally loo 
long lo admit of extract mg into our 
pages, and vvhcie they are so exceed- 
ingly niimerv>ns, and approximate so 
closely in ineril, it becomes necessary 
l<» refer our readers to the work itself, 
and lo content ourselves wiih merely 
characterising them as highly onier- 
taiiiir.g, and as illnslraiive of ihe siau* 
of society in that singular and event- 
ful period of Itngllsli llistory. 

The life of ihe Ileweiciul Dr. John 
North is loss interesting ihan lhat of 
either of liis brollirrs. His sphere of 
action was more confined, and his pro- 
fession necessarily restricted him to 
events and classes of individuals not 
likely to interest posterity. Of all 
lives, the purely college life is the 
least interesting beyond its own nar- 
row circumgyration. 11 nine has very 
pertinently remarked, that unless a 
man he exceedingly pre-eminent in 
literature, the life of a literary man is 
the least interesting to a general reader. 
We accordingly find that the biogra- 
phy of even a man like Dr. Johnson, 
to he interesting to the world at large, 
must relate more to his intercourse 
with society, and to his generalized 
habits as a man, than In his time ac- 
tually passed in the study. The pro- 
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^rtsu of study, and ihe developement 
of faculties, are told in a few words, 
:iiid these few words are “ caviare to 
the general,*^ for few are possessed of 
.suilicietit iriiellect to sympathize in, 
or to appreciate the mental progress of 
genius. 

The Rev. Dr. North was of a feeble 
constitution, and of moderate talents, 
but of a virtuous disposition, and de- 
sirous of checking the numerous cor- 
I options that existed in his Alma Ma- 
hr ((’amhridge). He appears to have 
rxperienced the common lot of all re- 
formers of abuses and depravity, the 
ohlurpiy and sl.iiuler of the many, and 
ilie a|)prol>ation of the good — “ the 
<;iie plucked out of ten thousand.” 
Jiut in Dr. North’s days, the modes 
<»f exhibiting resentment were less de- 
coious than liie s.re.-nent lime, and we 
accorilingly find that the students of 
Catnhridge then ai'led as the students 
of the German Universities do at tl\e 
present day. They broke the win- 
dows, and threw hrick-hals at the re- 
former. Our doctor, therefore, lived 
a r.itlier dislurhcd life at the Unixer- 
sity, ill xvhich lu was made the Mas- 
ter of Trinity on the death of Dr. 
Isaac llanow — the highest post of 
xvorldly hoii<»iir to which he was des- 
tined to anixe. 

In tin* last sickness of Dr. North, 
and of tlu* Loid (’hancellor North, 
wv liaxe a strong picture of the blind- 
ness of the medical science. 'I he e<in- 
fidence oi its jtiofessors was then at 
ItMsl cqii.il to the eoididerce of its mO- 
ili rn |)iactilioiiers : assurn|)tioii being 
always alleiidant upon those subjects 
in whicli we see “as through a glass, 
darkly.” The rancour and malevo- 
lence of controversy arc always in ra- 
tio to the absurdity of the subject, or 
to the ignorance of the disputants ; 
and the uijsolute worthlessness of any 
points of dispute may generally he as- 
(citaincd by the reproaches and aiia- 
themus which the polemics cast upon 
each other. An old woman is often 
the best physician j as we are sure the 
“best pnysician” of the time being 
often proves himself an old woman. 
When Sir Dudley North is attacked 
by the plague at Constantinople, an 
old woman nurses him, and conquers 
his distemper, by a copious use of 
lemon juice. As her patient recovers, 
she very sensibly tells him that had 
he been under the hands of a regular 
physician, he would have had endless 
doses of jalap and mixtures, conclud- 


ing with the final recipe of a coffin, 
which always attended those cases. 
Wc remember, when in Jamaica, 
being attacked with the plague, com- 
mon ly called the fever. An old lady, 
almost vi et armis, hurried us into 
her house, and administered to us ja- 
lap and calomel in quantities incredi- 
ble to the ear of a regularly-bred phy- 
sician. As we recovered, this old 
creole lady addressed us in a speech 
very similar to that which the old 
woman at Constantinople addressed 
to Mr. N*.rth in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; that had we been under the 
hands of regular physicians, we should 
have swallowed complex mixtures, 
iinlii we had been mixed with our 
bimpie, elementary earth. ^Vhell Dr. 
North is attacked by an apoplectic 
lit, tbe physicians have an ide.i that 
if he bleeps, lic will awake no more, 
and that his only chance of life is to 
pi event his going even into a du/c. 
They accordingly employ various per- 
sons to heat the wainscoat, and rattle 
the poker, toii«;iub, keys, and dishes 
in tlie oar of the niihapjiy patient. 
At length the doctor’s lady mother 
arrives i»i her hoops and farthingale, 
and she soon puts to flight the xvliole 
host of tormentors, und to the asto- 
iiishnicnt of the faculty, the patient 
not only gets a sound nap, hut he 
partly recovers of the affliction. 

W V must not, however, he miscon- 
btrued into any patronage of your Lady 
Jiouniifnlb, or into any advocacy of 
<|iiackery. All x\e mean to say is, that 
in these cases of fever and plague, de- 
])!elioii is the great principle oi cure, 
and whilst the old lady attains the ob- 
ject in the most rapid manner, the 
theorist often loses his palieui liy nt- 
lempiing refinements upon jirinciples 
deduced from causes with which he 
is hut partially acquainted, or of which 
he is often totally ignorant. 

The W'ork before ns is an essential 
link in the chain of English History ; 
in this point of view it is indispetisihle 
to the higher class of libraries ; but it 
is, moreover, a hook of aniusement to 
the general leader. 

♦ 

62. Memoirs and Rrcollcclions of Count 

Segur, Ambassador from France to the 

Courts of Russia and Prussia, A’e. 

irrittm by Himstff. 2 vols, 800 182:1 

and ' 826 . (jolburo. 

Count Segur has at length pub- 
lished the second volume of his Me- 
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moirs, including the History of his 
public Life> e’en from his boyish 
days,” to his entrance into the highest 
ranks of diploihacy. This period, 
with a slight retrospect of his ancestry, 
and with rather a tedious account of 
liis father's administration, includes 
the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XV. the commencement of that of 
Louis XVI. with the author’s mili- 
tary services in the American Revolu- 
tionary war ; and a statement of the 
effects of that memorable contest tipon 
public opinion in France. We may 
in this instance make use of the ex- 

I iression ‘ public opinion* with singu- 
ar propriety; for although the old 
regime at the period to which we allude 
exercised all its ancient rights and in- 
tolerant privileges, and although it 
claimed the most subservient acqui- 
escence in its absolute pretensions, still 
the people, down to the inferior shop- 
keepers, had tacitly acquired a habit 
of philosophizing upon all the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Government. 
It is true, indeed, that the public 
sentiment did not influence the mea- 
sures of the Court, hut it still formed 
an incipient “ imperium in imperio,” 
which the Count Segur and every 
other enlightened man saw plainly 
was soon to absoib e\ery thing in its 
vortex. 

The Count Segur’s Memoirs Include 
the early part of this singular and 
fearful stale of society in France, and 
we anticipate with no ordinary gratifi- 
cation the ]jublication of those suc- 
ceeding volumes which shall treat of 
the Revolution itself — an epoch as in- 
teresting as history itself can furnish — 
a page as instructive to Governors and 
the governed, as the annals of any 
kingdom can display. 

The style of Count Segur is as fami- 
liar as it is agreeable, exhibiting the 
acquirements of a scholar with the 
ease and grace of a gentleman accus- 
tomed to the highest class of society. 
It is scarcely possible, indeed, hut that 
the memoirs of a man, who in his long 
career was intimate either in his pri- 
vate friendship or in his political con- 
nexion with the first personages of 
the day, should be replete with interest. 
Among the number of these, maybe 
mentioned Catherine of Russia, Fre- 
derick ithe Great, Prince Potemkin, 
Joseph >of Austria, Gustavus 111., Mi- 
rabeau, Napoleon, Kosciusko ; and 
last, not least, with Washington. — 
Added to this, the Count has under- 


gone the most singular reverses of for- 
tune; all the vicissitudes of prosperity 
and adversity, of credit and disgrace, 
of opulence and poverty, of exaltation 
and debasement; appearing in his al- 
ternations ''not one but all mankind’s 
epitome.*’ — His sentiments are often 
singular, and he divulges with an 
amusing naivete both opinions and 
facts, which an Englishman would 
rather keep to himself. Thus he tells 
us : 

“ My father, the Marquis de Segur, re- 
lied less upon the favour of jirinces, and 
calculated more wisely. He made himself 
agreeable to a young and handsome lady, 
and married her. She had an estate of one 
hundred and twenty thousand livres a year, 
which enabled my father to live at Court 
and at the Army in a stylo suitable to his 
rank.” 

This is what an unsophisticated un- 
derstanding would call fortiiue-hunl- 
ing, in spite of the terms " young and 
handsome.” Again he says : 

" Chance almost always exercises a greater 
influence over our fate, tlmn our calcula- 
tions. The Marechal de Castries, one t>f 
the men the most known for having sought, 
all his life, to fix fortune hy deep and learn- 
ed combinations, told me wliilst 1 was with 
him in Hritanuy as his Aid-(Je-Cam]>, that 
during the course of hi!> brilliant career, the 
caprice of fate had often defeated his most 
])rudent calculations, and that lie owed the 
greatest part of his success to unforeseen 
chances, to events which it would have 
been out of liis power to guess, and some- 
times, added lie, laughing, to faults.” 

This confession (wc say nothing of 
the unsoundness of its llicology) was 
candid on the part of the Marquis, and 
reminds us of a celebrated French 
Minister, who, when persons were re- 
commended to him tor great enter- 
prises, always interrupted the recom- 
mendation of their talents by asking if 
they were lucky. He is a man of ge- 
nius, prudence, spirit (said the patron). 
‘‘ N’importc (replied the Minister) esl 
il heureux ?” Is he fortunate ? 

We owe to Count Segur our unqua- 
lified praise for his extreme candour 
and love of truth. Considering the 
school in which he was fostered, his 
freedom from prejudice is both lauda- 
ble and extraordinary ; nevertheless he 
has several very singular ideas, which 
may be traced to his education, and to 
the society in whicii he moved. Thus, 
speaking of Louis XV. he says, 

“ This good but weak Monarch was in 
his youth the object of an enthusiasm which 
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wag too little deserved, and in his old age of 
severe reproach, which was equally exag- 
gerated. He reigned sixty years without 
having been accused of a single act of 
cruelty, a fact very rare, and for that reason 
very remarkable in the annals of arbitrary 
power.” 

This latter assertion reminds ns of 
the epigram r)n treason? Who under 
an almoliite Monarch would venture 
to aecnse a Prince of an ael of cruelty, 
v/iih a “ let ire de cachet,” the Hastile, 
or the wooden c.i^e of Normandy, be- 
fore hisc'ves? After ilns f iilogium on 
Louis XV. tin* (Vumt Stgiir lells us 

iih a grave face that the Monarcirs 
whole life was sj ent in efloils to tram- 
ple on the (‘(|nitaljle immemorial rights 
of the Pailiamcnis ; that he sidVered 
Ins Miriislers to sell the letlrcs do ca- 
chet ir: a !!U)si ])r.)nigate iiiafiner; that 
he rc'liiM-d i<> mr.llify the severe and 
oppr»‘ssi\e laws of the Oaidle and 
i'otr^Cy .viul that even his coouiers re- 
sisted the manner in which he at- 
tempted to poilnte the roeiety of ihtir 
wiu's and dangitiers by the nssoeiutioii 
ol 1 ms mislro-ses. Hie (’ount should 
have remembered that he wlio permits 
opprespion “share*: the crime, and had 
lie been an Knclislnnan, we would 
have* remindi'd him of that sound 
axirjin in liritish jurisprudence — Qui 
/'licit per ahos^J'acit pir sc. 

Jn the hegitming of the reign of 
Louis X\M. a mania for investigating 
almost every Mihjeel existed in h'ranco, 
and the Pari*a.ins, throwing a'-ide their 
thoughtless lexiiv, had assumed habits 
nf refieciion e^en to a disease. Hiiis 
the Lngiish system of military pimish- 
nient, and the t Beets of eorpoieal in- 
Ihotioii upon soldiers, intensely ocen- 
t>ied the thoughts of the Frcm h oHi- 
cers. “ Some contended, that with the 
stroke «)f the Hat (part) ol'a sabre, our 
army w'oiild arrive at as high a pitch of 
perfection as that of the great Frede- 
rick, while their opponents consi<lered 
tiu! inilictinii altogether incompatible 
with French ituiiour ; a tliird party 
m.iiniained that a stick would be an 
hiimlliaii.ig application, but the sabre 
w'as an hunonrabie weapon.” The 
C'oiint then relates the following cha- 
racteristic story ; 

“ One morning, a young man belonging 
to one of the first families at court, entered 
my room ; 1 had been intimate with liim 
from my infancy. Having long renounced 
serious employment, be wa.s wholly occupied 
with pleasures, play, and women. Of late, 
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however, a military ardour had seized him ; 
he dreamed of nothing but arms and horses, 
the scluHil of theory, and German evolu- 
tions and discipline. 

“ 1 observed as he came in, that he look- 
ed astonishingly serious. He begged me to 
send away my valet, which 1 did, when we 
were alone : — ‘ What am I think (said I) of 
so early a visit and so grave a face, this morn- 
ing, my dear Vicomte ? Is it some new af- 
fair of honour or of love ?* 

“ ‘ Nothing of the kind (he replied) ; but 
still it Id a very important object that 1 have 
in view , and 1 am resolved to bring the mat- 
ter to a proof. It may possibly appear odd 
to you ; but I really must pursue it in order 
to satisfy myself fully on the questifin tliat 
seems to occiij>y us all. We can never judge 
so well as from our own experience. You 
will be aware, the moment I eomiiinnieutc 
my project to you, that 1 could v»n!y confide 
it to a very particular friend, and that he 
only can aid me in its execution. In a word 
the case is this • — I am most anxious to as- 
certain the impression produced upon tbo 
body of a stout, courageous, and well-built 
man by the blows of the fiat end of it sabre, 
and how far his obstinacy will support him 
under that species of ebastisement. Take 
your sable then, my dear friend, and lay on, 
I entreat you, until 1 cry out, i Acre enough* 

“ Bursting into a fit of laughter, 1 rntlea- 
voured to dissuade him from his extravagant 
design, and to convince him of the folly of 
hi.s proposed experience, hut it was qtiite 
impossible. He intreated, be insisted upon 
my compliance, with us much energy and 
enrnestiJCHK as if 1 w'ore about to confer 
upon him the most signal favour in the 
world. 

“At length I consented, determined to 
inflict due punishment upon bis absurdity, 
and give him full measure. I applied my- 
self to the task, when, to iny great sur- 
prise, the patient, reflecting coolly after 
every blow, and summoning bis utmost for- 
titude, uttered not a word, and affected per- 
fect indifference to the operation. In fact, 

I was obliged to give liiin some twenty se- 
vere blows, before lie turned joiind and 
said : * Knoiigli, my friend ; 1 am satisfied, 
and am convinced that sucli an operation 
will prove an efficacious remedy for many 
faults.’ 

“Concluding that all was over, I was go- 
ing to ring for my valet to dress me, not a 
little amused at what had passed, when 
stojiping my band, the Vicomte said, * Not 
yet, we have not (juite done, * it will be 
proper that you should just try tlie cx]>eii- 
ment in your turn.’ 

** 1 assured him that 1 bad not the least 
inclination, and that nothing could change 
iny opinion, which was decidedly averse to 
such un innovation upon our national feel- 
ings.” 
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Review. — Count 

<< * True,' he repliedt * but it is not on 
your account, it is on my own^ that I make 
this request. 1 know you well ; and though 
ou are my best friend, you are inclined to 
e somewhat sarcastic and merry. You may 
perhaps amuse some of your fair listeners at 
my expense, and make a pleasant anecdote 
out of what has just passed.* 

** Overpowered by his intreaties, I per> 
mitted him to take the fatal weapon ; but 
after receiving a single blow, instead of iml> 
tating his obstinacy, I cried out, * Enough,* 
and assured him, that 1 had perfectly made 
up my mind upon this grave question. Thus 
ended this ludicrous adventure. VVe then 
took the most affectionate leave of each 
other, and though 1 was strongly teinpteil 
to relate the incident, I kept my promise of 
secresy as long as he desired." 

Count Segiir is brought up to the 
uriijy, to which he devotes himself ex- 
clusively, and serves in the American 
war with zeal and credit ; but imme- 
diately on his return to France, his fa- 
ther tells him that he must lay aside 
the soldier, assume the diplomatic pro- 
ficient, and appear as the French am- 
bassador at St. Pclersburgh, where the 
aflairs of France required the nicest 
management. This sudden metamor- 
phosis of a frank and gallant soldier 
into a wily political intriguer of diplo- 
macy, savours not a little of the Hi- 
bernian, who, in the reign of Geo. II. 
solicited the Minister to make him a 
Judge, or a Bishop, or to give him a 
troop oj' horse. The Count sails for 
America, and touching at the Cape do 
Verd Islands, finds a very accommo- 
dating Abbess at a convent, and a Bi- 
shop, who entertains him by dancing 
a fandango. The Count bears witness 
to the bravery and patriotism of the 
American people, to their hospitality 
and love of freedom. His dislike, how- 
ever, to American cookery is invinci- 
ble, — an old negro having cooked him 
a dish of parrots stewed in chocolate! ! 
a dish, the very idea of which is sufli- 
cient to create a revulsion in the sto- 
mach of a French Gastronome, and 
wc would give a ducat to watch the 
physiognomy of an English Alderman 
at the mention of such a mess. — The 
Count adopts the common idea of the 
hero Washington. He says, 

“ One of my most anxious wishes was to 
see Washington, and the Count de Roch- 
ambeau was kind enough to introduce me to 
him. His exterior disclosed as it were the 
history of his life; simplicity, grandeur, 
dignity, calmness, goodness, firmness, the 
attributes of li^character, were also stamp- 
ed upon his featuiel^ and all his person* His 
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stature was noble and elevated, the expres- 
sion of his features mild and benevolent, bis 
smile graceful and pleasing. Ills manners 
simple, without famiHarity. He inspired 
with, rather than commanded resj)ect, and 
the expression of all that surrounded his 
person manifested the existence of sincere 
affection, and of that entire confidence in 
the Chief upon whom the Americans seemed 
exclusively to have founded their hopes of 
safety." 

The Count tells a good anecdote of 
Nelson, then Captain of a cruizing 
vessel : 

The canoe which was astern of us did 
not follow our example ; the officer eoiii- 
manding it held his course without fear, 
believing the frigate to be a friendly ves.scl. 
He was strangely surprised, therefore, when 
a ball or two, which passed close to the ca- 
noe, imperatively invited our unfortunate 
comrades to go on hoard. 

It was an English frigate commanded 
hy a young Captain of the name of Nelson, 
who subsequently became but too celebrated 
by tbe destruction of our naval forces on 
the coast of Egypt, and various other bril- 
liant victories. 

My friend Lincli felt peculiarly uneasy 
at this critical moment, knowing that, by 
the English law every man born in England 
is punishable with death, if taken bearing 
arms against her. He, therefore, earnestly 
entreated Count de Deux-Ponts, not to al- 
low a syllable to escape him, which might 
give the officers of the frigate to understand 
that he had been born within the British 
dominions. 

“ Nelson received these two officers with 
so much politeness, treated them so well, 
and gave them such excellent cheer, that, 
notv/ithstanding their regret at being cap- 
tured, they jircsently began to resign them- 
selves with good grace to their fate. 

** It happened that, remaining long at 
table and finding the wine good, they drank 
n little more of it than was desirable ; hop- 
ing doubtlessly to dispel the gloom on their 
spirits. The remedy produced its effect ; 
their conversation became aniiiialed, and 
their gaiety confiding. 

“Various subjects were discussed, and 
among them England and London being 
mentioned, Nelson committed, I know not 
by what accident, one or two mistakes rela- 
tive to the names of some streetTs and tho 
locality of certain buildings. Linch under- 
took to correct him, and a debate ensued. 
Suddenly Nelson said to Linch, with an 
archly significant look, ‘ What nma/cs me. 
Sir, is, that you speak English, and seem to 
know London quite us well us 1 do.* 

“ ‘ That is not at all surprising,* cried 
Count de Deux-Ponts, a little excited by the 
dinner, * for iny friend was born in London.* 
Linch shuddered firuiu head to foot, but 
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Nelson, appearing not to have heard the 
indiscreet remark, cliangcd the conversa* 
lion, and continued to treat his guests as 
graciously as before. 

On the following day, taking his two 
prisoners aside, he said to them in the most 
obliging manner : * I cannot hut feel how 
mortifying it must he for a Colonel of a re- 
giment, and an officer of the Staff of the 
French army, to be deprived of their liberty ; 
fierhaps on the very eve of an expedition, 
through an unforeseen occurrence. On the 
other hand, much ns I should feel honoured 
by having caj)tiired you in the course of an 
cngiigeni<>nt, it is but little flattering to my 
vanity to have taken possession of a canoe, 
with two officers not actually on duty. My 
intention, therefore, is this : I have received 
orders to reconnoitre, us closely as possible, 
your squadron anchored in the roads of 
Forto-Cabcllo, and I am about to execute 
those orders. Jf 1 am chased, and the ves- 
st'l puisviing me should be la Giuromie, I 
shall be obliged to carry you away with me 
without loss of time, because that vessel is 
so good a sailor that I should be unable to 
escape from her: any other would give me 
hut little uneasiness, and in the latter case, I 
j)roiuise to put at your disposal a little Spa- 
nish hilandcr which I have recently taken, 
with two men, who will conduct you into 
])ort, and restore you to your colours/ 

“ Nelson kept his word : Count do Deux- 
Ponts and Lmch got quietly on board the 
Spanish skiff, and joined us, to our great 
surprise and their great joy.” 

Count Segnr now becomes Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. Petersburgh, 
and he gives us some account of the 
assassination of Peter III. His wife 
( ■atlierinc h:i\ing revolted from Iiim, 
the nnfortun.iie autocrat fled lo C"ron- 
stadt, where he found the gates shut. 
He returned trembling and undecided, 
w'avering in his plans every moment, 
changing rapidly from anger to dis- 
couragement, and from threats to 
prayer; the firmness of Marshal Mu- 
nich could not elicit a spark of cou- 
rage from him. He attempted to ne- 
gcKiiale too late, submilled, signed his 
abdication, and gave himself into the 
hands of his enemies. The Emnress 
(his wife) sent him to a country place, 
and here ilic conspirators, after six 
ilays of horrible meditation, and doubt- 
ing the slowness of a poison they had 
administered, strangled him ! It may 
excite surprise that the Court and Ca- 
binet of England should have main- 
tained the closest relations with the 
principal in tliis horrible transaction, 
as well as with her unhappy successor 
to the Russian throne, when their ab- 


horrence of regicide France induced 
them to engage in as protracted and as 
sanguinary a war as ever England had 
to struggle through, but the politics of 
Stales, as of Individuals, will never 
bear the test of consistency ! Even the 
Count, candid and ingenuous as he is, 
is an inveterate apologist of all high 
bred criminals. We have seen his 
absurd defence of Louis XV. and now 
speaking ofCaihcrinc the rnariticide, 
he says, her reign shone with such 
a brilliant light, that the stains wore 
rendered pale by it. “//' we tear one 
page out of her life,’' *&c. &c. Oh, 
your j/ is a great pcace-makcr ! but 
considering that this “one page” con- 
tains the record of repeated infidelities, 
— of a ceaseless course of lascivious 
impurities, — and all terminating in 
the murder of her Sovereign, husband, 
benefactor, and friend, — we shall find 
the excision of this leaf to he no tri- 
fling postulate to grant the biographer. 
As the man says in the farce, “Rarring 
that .lohn is a thief and a liar, he is 
one of llic best servants in Christen - 
do»u.” 

We have now ])asscd rapidly, and 
we admit cursorily, through these in- 
UTCsting volumes, and have given a 
few^ extracts as sj)ccimcns of the au- 
thor’s talents for anecdote and histori- 
cal sketching. The whole Memoirs 
are lively and - amusing, and replete 
w'ilh good sense and general know- 
ledge. The author’s sentiments and 
views do infinite credit to his heart 
and understanding. His principles are 
the more entitled to our respect, as 
they are delivered by a man of sound 
intellect, after an experience of the 
eorruplions of the old French ('ourt ; 
the excesses and crimes of the Revolu- 
tion ; and the policy of the European 
C'abincts, since the downfall of that 
mighty genius, to whom the French 
Revolution gave political existence. 

(>3. Biographical Sketches of Living Cha- 
racters recently deceased. By W. Millei'. 

2 Vids, 4lo, Colburn, Colnagbi, ami 

Moltcno. 

THE purpose of this volume is 
avowedly for illustration by portraits. 
It was originally written for the pri- 
vate amusement of the author (for- 
merly a very respectable bookseller), 
and IS published at the request of those 
who enjoy the same talent for research 
and collocation. The notices are far 
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too short to be deemed biographical, — 
too imperfect even for skeletons. To 
oiir own pages the author has been 
largely indebted, and he acknowledges 
the obligation with a geiitlcnianly can- 
dour, which we should be happy to 
see more generally imitated. Of the 
freedom with which he has spoken of 
the dead, we do not altogether a|>- 
prove. The passage from Johnson, 
under which he shelters liis honest 
love of veracity, has reference rather to 
the biographer who ** lends a lie the 
confidence of truth” by misrepresenta- 
tion, than to him who placing him- 
self in the seat of judgment upon frail 
and departed humanity, arraigns ac- 
tions without weighing iiujiives, and 
broadly states the crime in ignorance 
of the force of circumstances and the 

{ )Owerof temptation. Gi\e every iiiaii 
lis due, and who shall escape whip- 
ping? 

“ Let but your Honour know 
That in the working of your own aifeetions, 
Had time cohei*d with place, or place with 
wishing. 

Whether you had not some time in your life 
Err’d in this point which you now censure 
him, 

And pull’d the law upon you.” 

Surely the loose surmises and cur- 
rent scandal of the day are not to he 
taken and set down hv a “ chronicler’’ 
who wishes to establish his reputation 
as “ honest.” 

Let us discard all previous hearsay 
of the Countess of .Jersey, and read 
the following account of her ; 

‘*Tho unhappy differences which an»sc 
atCarlcton House arc said to have been fo- 
mented hy the influence and intrigues of 
this fascinating, envious, and jealous (ioun- 
tess, Pfniatcvt'r porlwn of ti ulh there may 
have been in those reports,” i^c. 

Who does not ini medial sly jierceive 
that a serious injury is here done to the 
memory, upon the strength of an on 
dit, when the author admits that the 
rumour may Ic destitute of truth ? 

The article on Mr. Coutts is need- 
lessly vituperative, when the author 
himself supplies a paliiatioii in the 
imbecility and dotage of that singular 
person. The coinpliment to the living 
is not the least offensive part of the 
article. 

Of Sir Vicary (libhs it is said, that 
Nature had given him so sour a coun- 
tenance, as to procure him the nick- 
name of Sir Vinegar,” a poor joke. 


which might have slept wiili the es- 
timable man who is the subject of it. 

Neither is the obtrusion of political 
opinions in the licst taste. T'he au- 
thor states that the Duke of York vvas 
forced by the influence of pojiular jirc- 
judicc from the command of the Army. 
After the exposition in the House of 
Coimiions, there is not a reflecting 
nniKl in the country who does not 
think that the temporary retirement 
of His Royal Highness was called for 
b\' the justice of the case. 

The notices of Cirattan, H.inks, Call- 
cotl, Knox, Rennie, Vince, Perry, Dr. 
Clarke, Walking Stewart, and others, 
arc striking and just. 

Of Lord Londonderry wc aie in- 
formed, lhai in a inomenl of mental 
derangement, with smgular skill and 
adroitness^ he ended his existence. — 
A strange combination of phrases ! 

The notice of Gilchrist is pert ami 
flippant. It is said of him, ** that he 
liad the good fortune to make the pub- 
lic imagine that he was a man of ta- 
lent ’’ Tile wliole aiiicle savours of 
persona! pique. 

I..ord Erskine is treated with unspar- 
ing severity, and thougli we dare not 
attempt to eonirovert me farts related, 
or to palliate the errors of his closing 
life, soineihiiig might have been ceded 
to his grey hairs and his former 
fame.” Riu he was a /P7//ir. 

Of Lord Byron it isdiflicolt to speak. 
Mr. Miller has trodd- n this lender 
ground with considerable skill and judg- 
Liieiu Wedo not, ho wev er, share in the 
regret he expresses at the dtshiu lion 
of the pup( rs coublgiied to Mr. Moore. 
It is assuming a fact, we think, to 
.stale that the MSS. were lodL"*(l in the 
custody of this geiilleiiMn “expressly 
to be published,’’ and tliut ne had no 
discretionary power. \^'c are sure tlial 
the iiegociaiion on this l;u-:.nf*:.s vvas 
in the liands of honoiirabie incn, ami 
wc tloubt not lliat their judgnu'nt was 
correct. Public curiosity may have 
suffered a disappoiiitmenl. \Vc sus- 
pect that public morals and private 
worth have been spared a severe inlhe- 
tioii by the siip|iression. 

Of poor Maturiii Mr. Miller reports, 
that he has often tried to read his no- 
vels, but could never succeed, even 
with the aid of a gloomy day, an easy 
sofa, and a cheerful fire. We differ 
greatly frbrn this judgment ; and with- 
out these accessaries wc could peruse 
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Iiis “ Albigcnses” with undiminished 
delight, were it e\cn (»nce a year. 

\\'v do not think ihe inference at- 
leinjjtcd in the case of Faiinlleroy war- 
1 , mted hy fads, and wc think it more 
< (mragc(»us to reflect on the eondiict of 
the living th.in on the nieinory of the 
dead. If Mr. Miller is of opinion that 
h'aiintlcroy saeriliccd himself for the 
advantage of his paiiners, he had het- 
tti iiKiition his belief in intelhaiblc 
l(riiis iio?ry than at a period when he 
eonfeinplaied to provide them a page 
in a future voliiiiv of bis work. 

We have be»*n thus busy in “pick- 
ing holes" in a vvoik which is exc- 
i uled jii the main with very consider- 
able t.iste and lalent, admitting as we 
frecl) do, that in the sketches of so 
many juiblic men (amounting to per- 
baj»s U.00), it is more to he v'ondered 
tint the exceptionable inaiter should 
he so little, than that oi/mions of 
which we have c\pres‘‘ed a doubt, 
should have found a place. 

It is the int(‘ntion of the author to 
continue the woik, as maleiials shall 
be unhappily snpjilied to him, and w’e 
heartily wish that his emplo)ment 
may be sweetened to him by recording 
the viitues of the noble and the good, 
and by holdin/'^ ujj the burning and 
shining I'ghts of piety and viitue for 
the guidance and example of posleiity. 
Sine w’c arc that when the j»eriod ar- 
liv'^-s when his own goo I name shall 
find the pious record he anticipate^ 
(and long lie the filial labour delayed), 
there aie few among the “ woi tines ’* 
of his pen oi mote undouhled honour, 
of more uiKpitsiioned iiiicgrity, and 
inilueiiti.il j)iety, than the Author ol 
the Hiogic)phi(‘<d Skelches- 

0*4. The JTamh'm oj SeanJinavin, oi Swe- 
den ddivaeiU n/ Jin ('an fas, and tdhci 

Pot ms. By S. F. Ihitficlci. ‘2 toh.Mnio. 

Ijongman. 

'nils is an epic poem, of which 
the renowned Gustaviis Vasa of Swe- 
den, whose Liiisfortuncs and bravery 
are so celebrated in liislory.is the hero. 
The fair authoress is a native and resi- 
dent of Cornwall, w’ho has already dis- 
tinguished herself in the “ Forget Me 
Not," and other periodical publica- 
tions, by some light effusions of her 
Muse. — That Cornwall, the uncul- 
tured land of mining and niethodism, 
should be the spot whence an epic is 
produced, and that epic from the pen 


of a lady, is rather a novelty in the an- 
nals of literature; and, judging from 
the very respectable list of subscribers, 
the county seems proud of the distinc- 
tion thus conferretl upon it. Hut un- 
fortunately for the fame and profit of 
onr fair authoress, the fashion for 
writing whole epics, .ns it has been 
wittily observed, ceased with the fa- 
shion foi roasting whole oxen. She 
will not then feel diMippointcd in this 
age of light reading, if her production 
blumld not receive that approbation 
and support from the public in gene- 
ral, which it seems to have experienced 
from her admiring friends and neigh- 
bours. 

'rhough the poem, for a female, is a 
W’onderful undertaking, whicli we un- 
derstand has cost her many years of 
laborious effort, still w^c cannot hut 
pioiiohnce it as a com])lete failiiic, 
and very few readers will be found to 
encounter the tedium of wading 
through fifteen thousand lines, in 
which the laws of grammatical and 
metrical composition are so frerjuenlly 
violated. Besides the octo - syllabic 
measure is the least Cidculated for an 
heroic poem. It is too jingling, and, 
wiren written with that smoothness 
which it ought to possess, too light for 
the gravity of an epic. But, possess- 
ing as slit* docs some pociic i.ilcnts, it 
is to he regretted that Miss Hatfield 
did not submit licr mannsciipt, oi 
even the proofs, to some intilligcnt 
friend for ri“v ision. SiiicJy lici printer 
iiiiglit have corncted nicli miserdhh* 
couplets as. 

High beat his hoart the soun c ti> know, 
And dry of the conceivled wot-/' vol.I. 

Notwithstanding ninny minor de 
fccti, a fine p.issage sometimes oeciir**, 
which .si'erns hke an oasis ol the ile- 
seil. W’e qiiolc liie fullowing . 

“ At length the l).iiics gave way before 

The desperate valor of the SwimIcs ; 

Floutefl the chnniielfd btieet ui gore. 

As if the very stones had hl(‘d : 

Yet still their leader fought, and still 
Fought oil with scarce intent to kill ; 

’'Fv/us rather to defend the flying. 

The groaning wounded, and the 'lying. 

And this he bravely did, repell’d 

Full many a blow whose force had fell’d 

To the red earth the trembling vvreteU.** 

♦ 

66. The Fundamental (Fords of the Crtck 

I anf;uage adapted to the Memory of the 

Studenty h/ means of Denvahony t.nd 
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Derivatives, Passages from, the Classical 

Writers, atid other Associations, By F. 

Valpy, M,A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
pp, 362. 

THERE is no doubts but taking 
the root of words^ and annexing the 
derivatives, is a very useful process to 
a person who has acquired n partial 
knowledge of a language, and wishes 
to complete it, but it must be evident 
that it is loo refined a method for the 
understandings of children. We think 
also that learning words by rote only 
is a very fugitive acquisition. The 
mode in which a language is best 
learned, is in fact that by which every 
thing is best learned, viz. constant 
practice in it. We have read that 
only a certain number of words in our 
own language are ever used, though the 
dictionaries contain two-thirds more. 
In our opinion, the quickest processes 
for learning a foreign language are first 
by speaking, secondly, by writing in 
it; and both may be taught by the 
same process. Provide the Tyro with 
a dictionary quitted of all superfluous 
words; have an exercise book of the 
most simple constriiclion (not one 
which the title says is made intelligible 
to the meanest capacity, for we have 
always found these the hardest to com- 
prehend ), but one which begins with 
the verbs in perpetual use, as make, 
say, come, go, &c. vonu, eWu, &c. ; 
next, put the common pronouns, I, he, 
&c. Then make short sentences of only 
two words in English, as I think, I de- 
sire, &c. require these to be rendered 
in Greek (or whatever may he the 
language; orally. After this enlarge 
the sentences (1) to three words by 
adding an accusative, (2) then to four 
words, by adding adjectives in some 
sentences, adverbs in others, (3) then 
take an original verb, and form sen- 
tences with its various senses, when 
joined with ay», hoc, xara, &c. The 
plan may be carried further to any ex- 
tent, but no sentence should exceed 
five or six words in English, to he 
translated into the language desired. 
The process by converting a native 
tongue, has treble the speed of con- 
struing. The mode which we have 
mentioned appears to us the best prac- 
tical one of exemplifying Mr. Hall’s 
plan, (the principle of which is undis- 
puted) but which is beyond the powers 
of boys under fifteen. — The present 
book is formed upon Mr. H.’s plan, 
and there can be no doubt of its utility 
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to senior boys and students. It is too 
sound and rational in principle ; an 
observation which we make, because 
quackery has got into teaching lan- 
guages, as well as every thing else, 
whereas it is utterly impossible to learn 
a language speedily, as impossible as 
seven league boots, wishing caps, and 
the other inepliat of the nursery. 

66. A Charge tkhvered to the Clcigy of 
the Diocese of London. By William 
Lord Bishop of London, in July 1S26. 
4/0. pp. 25. 

WE should be ill discharging our duty 
to our readers, if ivc did not hasten to 
call their attention to this most excel- 
lent Charge, the perusal of which has 
afforded us particular gratification. In- 
deed, we consider the pnsent :is a 
most auspicious .era in the annuls of 
the Church, and we cannot but feci 
an assurance of its increasing prospe- 
rity, when vve see its highest posts so 
ably supplied by such einiuent and 
pious characters, and peruse such use- 
ful and practical Charges as the one 
before us, which, w’hcthcr we consi- 
der its elegance and correctness of lan- 
guage, or the mild firmness and the 
liberal and (^diristian feeling which 

{ jervade it, entitles it equally to our 
tumble meed of approbation. 

We will now proceed to give our 
readers a short summary of its con- 
tents, with such extracts as our limits 
will afford. His Lordship commences 
by observing, that 

‘‘ Since my primary visitation, though 
events have occurred which could not be 
regarded without anxiety, 1 have never had 
reason to consider the interests of our Imly 
religion as either retrograde or stationary.’* 

Ilis Lordship then proceeds to call 
the attention of his Clergy to some 
“ points of ecclesiastical regulation,*’ 
particularly the Act for the Mainte- 
nance of Stipendiary Curates, which 
proceeds on the principle of rescuing 
the profession from the disgrace of illi- 
beral parsimony on the one side, or 
miserable indigence on the other.*’ 

The next point touched upon is “ a 
culpable easiness in giving titles for 
holy orders — 

But I shall do all in my pow'er to check 
an abuse incoribistcnt with the well-being of 
the Church, and indeed witli the real Inte- 
rests of the individuals thus improperly 
brought forward.”* 

The pretensions of the Roman Ca- 
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tliolic Church arc then ably adverted 
lc». After stating that discussions up- 
on the subject had long been discon- 
tinued, his Lordship observes, that in 
consequence of this silence, “ ihe rea- 
sons of our separation from Rome, and 
the real principles of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, were no longer fami- 
liar to the public ; and many persons 
were led to imagine that she had mo- 
dified her objectionable tenets,*' and 
” had become more tolerant to Chris- 
tians of other persuasions.*' Without, 
however, entering into the general 
fpiestion, 

“ Tlie point to which 1 would draw your 
attention is the light which has been thrown 
in the result of the controversy on tho cha- 
racter of the Romish Church, the utter dis- 
proval of any alteration, or even the possi- 
bility of alteration in lier principles, claims, 
or doctrines. — To this must bo added, her 
utter rejection of any distinction of doc- 
trines into fiimlamental or iwl fuiudamental^ 
•—111 these statements, it is far from my in- 
tention to excite angry feelings. — When 
acquainted with the true state of the con- 
troversy, wc may form our own conclusions, 
and these will uudouhtedly lead us as faith- 
ful sons of a Church, which neither in pu- 
rity of doctrine, nor holiness of worship, 
nor the apustolienl succession of its minis- 
ters, is infciioi to any other Christian 
C'hurch, with calmness and steadiness, to 
resist an usurpation which would despoil 
us at once of our faith, our liberties, and 
our bucred character.” 

His Lordship ilicn proceeds to 
slate, that we can never expect to be 
“ wliolly free from the attacks of Dis- 
sent, Infidelity, and I'anatichm.'* 

“ Jhit 1 see no cause for alaira, while her 
ministers are true to their profession. — The 
great body of Dmenters show no symptoms 
at present of particular acrimony against the 
<’hurch. — Many there are, on the other 
hand, who differ little from us in doctrine, 
<‘ntertain a respect for the Church, and 
have too much of real piety to thw'art the 
views of the Clergy, when they tend to the 
public good.*’ 

W’ith respect to Infidelity, his Lord- 
ship observes, 

“The infection appeal's to he rapidly 
wearing out. — ^Till vice, perverseness, and 
folly, however, arc banishra from the world, 
some persons will always h9 fonnd to deny 
the truth of Revelation, and treat its mys- 
teries with contempt. — ^The spirit of a dis- 
orderly Fanaticism is more likely to be ex- 
tensively mischievous, because it is pccu* 
liarly infectious in its nature, and violent in 
its operation. At the same time, we ought 
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to consider that this is an excess which 
arises from the overpowerful «ction of a good 
principle on minds disposed to disease. — 
After all, the success of our Ministry de- 
pends on our wisdom and diligence in per- 
forming the work of Evangelists toward* 
that portion of the flock which is committed 
to our immediate care. Whilst the great 
body of the Clergy sustain, os they should 
do, their appropriate character as stewards 
of Christ, and by their personal conduct 
and attention to their pastoral duties, de- 
serve the love and respect of the people, 
the Church will never fall.—-\t is not enough 
that a Clergyman is chargeable with no vices, 
and acts with unexceptionable propriety in 
the ordinary concerns of life ; nor will he 
maintain respect even by substantial virtues, 
unless he maintains the elevation and dig- 
nity of character which becomes a minister 
of Christ. The slightest dej)arture from 
siinjflicity and gravity of conversation, whe- 
ther it be affectation in dress, or levity in 
behaviour, or inordinate fondness of ainiiso- 
ment, is an indeccucy in his station. — ’I’hore 
may be also faults on the other sUU; ; seve- 
rity and muroseness will make even piety 
unamiablc ; and seriousness may he carried 
to an excess which will disgust persons of 
sober piety. 

“ In respect to the duties of public wor- 
ship, the first rule is, that all things hv dvnt 
in order. This of course will include the 
performance of the whole Service, — the 
Services I mean both of Morning and Even- 
ing ; and when the sum of social worship 
is comprised in two or three hours on the 
Sabbath, it ill l>e(*omes the pastor of the 
flock to abridge this shfirt portion. 

“ The next rule to he observed is, that 
all things he done to edijicalion. Wc shoulii 
make it our object to give the Cfmgu*gation 
the full benefit of the prayers and sertuon by 
a distinct and audible reading, and by a sim- 
ple, earnest, impressive delivery, that may 
fix their attentions, and penetrate their 
hearts. Inattention to this rule is one of 
the faults by which the effects of his (the 
minister’s) labours for the spirltvial good of 
his flock may be almost wholly lust.'* 

11 is Lordship then enforces, in most 
impressive langiiiige, the great import- 
ance of performing the occasional q/- 
Jices, particularly llioso of baptism and 
burial, with due solemnity and feeling, 
justly observing that the latter service, 
in particular. 

Is often attended by those wlio are not 
in the habit of resorting to our places of 
public worship, and may sometimes afford 
the only occasion of awakening the con- 
science of the profane or immoral.— The 
least things connected with the service of 
God ai^ considerable, if in no other respect 
as indications of disposition and feeling.'* 
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The attention of the Clergy is then 
called to the estublishmeiit and con> 
duct of Schools. 

“I hope there is no Clergyman in the 
diocese who will rest satisfied that he has 
fully acquitted himself of his duty, while he 
has left any measure untried to establish a 
Day School if possible, if nut, a Sunday 
School, or what is better, the two in con- 
jitnclion, in his |iavish, if it is still without 
the means of instruction. A well-ma- 
naged School is the greatest of blessings in 
u psirish.*’ 

His Lordship t])cn recominends the 
Societies for Ihomoiiiig Christian 
Knowledge, — for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Paris, — for I he 
Conversion aiul ILligions InsiriK-tion 
of Negro Slaves, — for the lidueation 
and hlainlenaiice of the Orphans, — 
and the Relief of the Widows of poor 
Clergymen, to tlic partitolar notice of 
the Clergy, as appendages to our Na- 
tional Church, which contribute to 
the extension of its iiseriiincss, and the 
increa'^e of its dignity and hisUe. 

His Lonbhij) iIk'ii sum.-' np lus .tble 
Charge, of which we ha\e given so 
imperfect a sUcteb, with this jaous an- 
ticipation : 

** I feel a confidence rising within nv, 
that under the )»iotccuon of its Supreme 
Head, and the guidance of his Holy Sphit, 
oui (>hurch uiil ultimately triumph ovei all 
tliC attacks of supcr>>titio]i, cijthusijism, or 
infidelity, will gradually throw off the dross 
which is generated by human corruption in 
her own bosom, and shine as tlie luminary 
of the Christian world, till the second com- 
ing of her Ffiunder.” 

It only remains for ns strongly to 
Tccoimneiid the (Hiarge itself to the 
perusal of our readers in general, and 
to the Clergy in pariirular. 

67 . Precis dc Chisiairv des Tnl'uuaux Se- 
cretSy dans Ic 7innl dr l*jdllt'7)iapu\ Coii- 
teiianl drs rcchi'rchcs sur CoriL^im ties 
Cours If^rhiniqurs ; sur Icur dureCy Icur 
infiucnccy I'rttmdue dr leiir jurisdiclwtiy vt 
Icurs proredures iuquisitorwfrs. Par A. 
Lot^vc-Veiniars. 18u/o. pp. x. SOd. Pa- 
ris. Imported hy 'I Vcuttcl and Wurt/. 

SECRET Societies always create an 
interest, because mankind arc anxious 
lo detect the springs of evil, or to as- 
certain the nioiivts of good. But ci- 
ther the mystery is closely guarded, or 
there is nothing lo recompense a 
search. We know many Freemasons; 
yet we have not acquired from their 
demeanour a conviction that Freema- 


sonry is beneficial. Not that we would 
undervalue a respectable association, 
but we cannot allow it, as far as we 
can discern its effects, the application 
often made of a song in Aristophanes : 
“ For us alone the power of day 
A milder light dispetises. 

And sheds benign a mellow’d ray, 

To cheer our ravish’d senses : 

For wc beheld the mystic show, 

And brav'd surrounding dangers : 

We know and do the deeds we owe 
To neighbours, friends, and strangers." 
The volume before us contains some 
particulars (wc can hardly say an ac- 
count) of a remarkable i^^titullOIl in 
Westphalia during l!u* ^Middle Ages. 
The fVehniir Court (the origin of lliis 
name is unknown) ext-reised a jnri"- 
diction over all soci.d oflViices, p irli- 
cularly breaches of toe decalogue ; its 
])rnceediiigs were ^eeret, and it. de- 
cree'. bumiinry ; and ‘^;iich was the ter- 
ror inspired by its name, tiiat an i n- 
tire poptilation obeyed its citations. Jt 
was <dr(*rn.it(dy tlic cause of goorl and 
evil; all ranks \\ ere admitted into its 
bosom, and during tlic defecii\e ad- 
ministralion oi’ puldic justice wliieh 
distinguislu d thal period, its lioirors 
were Ireipienily salutary. Its antiipiiiy. 
wc bus|ie<-l, is not g’eat, p'rl.ejis not 
liighcr than the last of liu* ('ru* ai!»*3 ; 
though tins opinion is far from lieing 
universal. The name v. ..s cxtingiiisli- 
ed only in the present eeniury. 

The reader will lx* disappointed in 
his researches elsewhere; nor is tins 
volume satisfactory ; at least, v\cwish 
to know nuiie, and p^Tliaps more can- 
not be reeo\eied. J’he secre t hisloiy 
of such subjects is never perfectly de- 
vedoped. Hut wc recoinm' iid the in- 
quisitive reader to peruse this little lo- 
Jiiine, which, if it does not make him 
master of all it jirofesses, will intro- 
duce him (to borrow an expression of 
the celebrated Gregorie), to one of the 
suhlenanca of mediieval history. 

68, Poems, (hr curly Piodiictio/is ©/’Wil- 
liam Cowper, mur first published from 
the Originals in the po\s(‘s>!wn oj Janii's 
Croft, f/lth ytnrcdofcs of the Poet. Cof- 
Icctcd from Let lei s oJ Lady llesketli, 
written during her Re'^tilrncc at Ohiey. 
lamo pp. vni. 75. llaldw’Lii, C'radock, 
and Joy. 

THl^SE Poems may be compared 
to the fust sketches of an eminent 
painter, and the first chisellings of an 
eminent statuary. Hut when we per- 
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fvivc that they were composed be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty, 
we wonder that Cnwper should after- 
wards have written so well. These 
verses, for they are hardly poems, 
iniglit gain an individual some reputa- 
tion in a family circle, and are curious, 
because every relic of their author is 
valuable. Hut in his personal history 
tiny are veiy important; they disco- 
ver the same piety, the same amiable 
feeling, and the same playfulness, as 
disiingtiishcs his later productions; 
and tiiat before his malady had given 
a bias to his mind, or rather called its 
chief impressions into greater promi- 
nenee. The Ode on reading Richard- 
son’s “ Grandison ” is a particular in- 
stance, as the following stanza will 
show : 

“Then ask yc from what source on earth 
Virtues like these derived their birth ? 

Derived from Heaven alone. 

Full as that favour’d breast they shine 
^M\^erc. faith and join 

To cull the blessing down.*’ 

IVIostof these compositions are ama- 
tory, and addressed, under the name 
of Delia, to his cousin Theodora (’ow- 
per, the sister of l/uly Heskett. Their 
iniitunl attachment was interrupted by 
the lady’s father, who did not approve 
of the union of relations, and whom 
she would not disobey. She preserved 
her maiden name and her attachment, 
according to Mr. (’roft, till her death 
in 1824. How far this circumstance 
f'xplains the melancholy history of the 
Poet, we cannot liastily decide, nor 
are we prepared altogether to adopt 
the affirmative of his Editor. 

The following lines are extracted 
from the record of a lover’s quarrel : 
Ilnppy ! when we hut seek t’ endure 
A little pain, then find a cure 
Hy double joy leqiiited ; 

For frtendshi]), like a sever’d bone, 
liiipioves and joins a stronger tone 
When aptly re-united.” 

The next lines have a pretty conclu- 
sion, which there are poets who may 
envy : 

“ Hard is that heart, and unsubdued by love, 
That feels no pain, nor ever heaves a sigh. 
Such hearts the fiercest passions only prove. 
Or freeze in coM insensibility. 

Oh ! then indulge thy grief, nor fear to tell 
'J’he gentle source from wlicnce thy sor- 
rows flow ! 

Nor think it weakness when we love, to feel ; 
Nor think it weakness what we feci to 
show.” 

Gent. Mac. Octolrr, 1826. 
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Nor must w’e omit the internal evi- 
dence of the following stanzas : 

“ Mortals ! around your destined heads. 
Which fly the sliafts of death 
And, lo ! the savage spoiler spreads 
A thousand toils beneath. 

In vain we trifle with our fate, 

Try every art in vain ; 

At best we but prolong the date, 

And lengthen out our pain. 

Fondly we think all danger fled. 

For death is ever nigh, 

Outstrips our unavailing speed, 

Or meets us as we fly. 

Thus the wreck’d mariner may strive 
Some desert shore to gain. 

Secure of life, if be survive 
Tiie fury of tlic main. 

But there to famine doom’d a prey. 

Finds the mistaken wretch. 

He but escaped the troubled sea 
To perish on the beach. 

Since then in vain we stiive to guard 
Our frailty from the foe ; 
l^ord, let me not live unprepared 
To meet the fatal blow V* 

These lines are applicable to a re- 
cent event connected with the Poet’s 
history, the decease of his friend and 
patron Sir George Throckmorton, the 
George Courteney of his correspond- 
ence. If an observation which belongs 
to our Obituary may be transferred to 
our Review’, this is surely a proper oc- 
casion. It is not the least praise of 
the late Sir George Throckmorton, 
that he was the poet’s friend ; as such, 
he will survive in literary memorials, 
but his virtues were chiefly devoted to 
the service of those who could render 
no equivalent, and whose voice, how- 
ever grateful and unanimous, dies with 
the present generation. W’c do not 
attempt to delineate his character, he- 
cause we are unequal to a perfect de- 
tail ; hut to the memory of un indivi- 
dual who combated through a long 
life with protracted disease, whose stu- 
dies (particularly of his favourite (Ci- 
cero) were sedulous till death, whose 
charily left him no superfluity out of 
an ample fortune, and whose society 
was esiecined a treasure by those wlio 
enjoyed it, our humble testimony is 
due ; and we owe it to Criticism, to 
let her detractors say, that for once at 
least, her pages were consecrated to 
Truth. 

« We do not understand this sentence, 
perhaps the reading is wrong. 
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6«). The qf the ffye^ a Pom. By 
Artliur St. John, Esq. Svo. 

THIS is a curious Poem. It con- 
sists of Spenserian stanzas, and lines 
purposely prosaic, which sets one’s 
ears on edge, biU il also contains nu- 
merous beautiful sentiments. With 
the Wye it has, however, no more to 
do, than with any romantic scenery 
whatever. 

Annexed to a line, 

Hut man in solitude is least a saint,” 
is the following note : 

“ Ross. Strangers are very much struck 
by the unintellectual prejudiced character 
of Welch and Anglo-Wolch society. No 
interest seems to be felt for letters, or the 
affairs of the great world. All is absorbed 
by the petty affairs of their own petty 
woild.” P. 130. 

Now Wales and Anglo-Wales are 
in the main earthly Paradises, and 
would be so for habitation, if the in- 
habitants were more amalgamated with 
the great world; for difference of man- 
ners, as well as difference of language, 
in the same nation, is highly injurious. 
Wales, in a temporal view, is entirely 
in the power of lawyers ; in a spiritual 
view, of religious enthusiasts. The 
truth is, that in unintellectual society, 
men cannot conduct the most trifling 
business (business which a London 
tradesman would laugh at) without 
consulting a lawyer; they cannot hold 
general conversation ; have no taste 
for observation, anecdote, or humour, 
and make company a mere dull dia- 
logue about the going to bed and get- 
ting up of their neighbours. Though 
Poliee and Kdneation arc the glaring 
desiderata of Wales, yet fear of private 
injury intimidates tlie Magistracy, and 
religions assemblies are deemed of 
more importance than schools. Now 
the result of mere religious enthusiasm 
is, that private character is not esti- 
mated as it ought to be, from morals, 
industry, prudence, domestic habits, or 
any other qualities useful to society, 
but merely from fanatical habits. We 
believe, however, that if men feel that 
by the influence of character upon 
their interests, they find honesty, so- 
briety, industry, and prudence, create 
their temporal wel)-l)eing, such an 
impression introduces a feeling of re- 
spectability, virtuous education of chil- 
dren, and* iqjculcutioii of prudent ha- 
bits, far superior to any intenseness of 
religious feelings. This wcaflirm, be- 


cause it is self-evident that the men 
who have made fortunes in this coun- 
try, or have ennobled it, or founded 
munificent institutions, or been emi- 
nent for philanthropy, science, he- 
roism, or any national benefit, arc not 
noted in history for any other religious 
impression rational piety; while 
those who have been mischievous, have 
created civil wars, and convuLsed so- 
ciety to its very elements, have been 
religions enthusiasts. Let us go to our 
public schools, college^, hospitals, alms- 
houses, &c. have they been founded 
by fanatics? We know not of a sin- 
gle instance. We know, however, 
that they have despoiled and destroyed 
them. 

But to return. — Whole ages could 
not, where character depends upon 
prnjession^ not conduct^ make people 
wiser or better ; and while Scotland, 
merely by religious and moral educa- 
tion (an utidoubied social good) has 
raised that nation to a high rank, a ge- 
nerous warm-hearted people has been 
retrograded by being the dupes of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, because that cannot 
effect impossibilities, if man be the 
creature of education and circum- 
stances, which undoubtedly he is. 
The Welch have, we have said, 
warmth of heart, which is a good 
soil for improvement; and it may be 
truly said of them, 

Mores quos ante gcrelmnt 

Nunc quoquo habent^ paieuinque genus, 
patiensque labor u in.” 

But they are kept down by ignorance 
and low taste. For it is the tendency 
of religious enthusiasm to assasdnale 
all taste for arts and sciences, know- 
ledge and liberal education, and by so 
doing to extirpate in the end the pre- 
eminence of our national character. — 
Our author, however, dates the com- 
mencement of these unintellectual ha- 
bits from Ross. Of that place wc 
know sonieihing, and we know that a 
National School, several Reading So- 
cieties, a Dispensary, a Christian 
Knowledge Society, &c. are encou- 
raged ; and though there is loo strong 
a feeling towards religious enthusiasm, 
yet it seldom extends bevond being 
troublesome in the way of proselytism 
to settlers of confiriiied principles, who 
are satisfied that nothing can improve 
upon a sublime Liturgy and rational 
Sermons *, and who also know that to 

* The Church concerns at Ross are ex- 
cellently conducted. 
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Rtuft’ a country with blind devotees, is 
to reduce it to the moral and political 
degradation of Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. Except in the folly of trying to 
change people of strong understanding 
and elevated sentiment, into mere old 
women, and undervaluing useful arts, 
Ross is superior to most provincial 
towns, — those perhaps excepted which 
have a patriotic, paternal, and amia- 
ble Esquire (as was the Man of Ross) 
w'ho delights in promoting improve- 
ment and good neighbourliond. But 
notwithstanding the beautiful scenery 
of Wales and its environs, and the mo- 
ral and benevolent feelings and enlight- 
ened taste which the regular Clergy ge- 
nerally introduce into rural society, it 
has been said that more than one draw- 
ing-muster could not earn a livelihood 
in a whole Welch and Anglo- Welch 
county. It is not that polished peo- 
ple do not occur in these counties, but 
they send their families out for educa- 
tion ; and as to purse-proud clowns, 
in all ])laces, they think that if the 
world was a hog-sty, the enormous ac- 
cumulation of bacon would make am- 
ple amends for all the blessings which 
civilization and the arts bestow; and 
they think no more of Adam Smith 
than they would of a farmer, nor of 
men of talent than of ploughmen. 

Statesmen might, however, justly 
calculate that the value of landed pro- 
perly in the exquisite Welch valleys 
might be doubled by civilization, and 
its busiiiess'creuting accompaniments ; 
and that a male- petticoat government 
of religious enthusiasts should not 
sw'ay the destinies of people, who 
ought to be, from the bounty of Na- 
ture, wise and happy. 

70 . Nichols’s J Progresses of James the First. 

Folume 11, 

THE first article in this >^olume is 
Ben ,lonson*s ilymenaei, Masque at 
the Marriage of the Earl of Essex (af- 
terward the great Parliamentarian Ge- 
neral) wdlh his faithless and guilty 
Countess, Frances, daughter of the 
Earl of Suflblk. 

It is a great misfortune for Jonson’s 
reputation, that he is never considered 
but in comparison with Shakspeare, 
and accordingly is set down as nobody. 
But one observation may be made of 
Jonson’s wish that Shakspeare had 
had more learning, viz. that, the age 
being pedantic, it would have done 


Shakspeare, fond as he was of quib- 
bling, inhiiile mischief. Jt has cer- 
tainly had that eflect unon the genius 
of Jonson himself. The Poetry iu 
this Masque has considerable merit, 
and many lines in decasyllabic measure 
arc not inferior to those of Dryden or 
Pope. But the conscqueiiee of ilen 
Jonson’s learning is, that it has intro- 
duced a bad taste in the ideas. In- 
stead of being natural and simple, he 
puts into verse the ceremonies usual 
at Roman weddings; the conbe»juence 
of which is, that every line requires an 
explanatory note. 

Now some of these arc not unques- 
tionable. We have, for instance, inoie 
than once bad occasion to seek tlie 
origin of onr Queen’s going to lie 
crowned in disshevelled hair. Bin 
Jonson, speaking of the Bride says, 
(p. 8) as from Roman customs * : 

“ her hair. 

That Jhiv so l/hral, anil so fair, 

Is bhed with gietj, to intimate, 

She enteretli to a matron’s stute.” 

But the practice of wear? tiff dis- 
shevelled hair is rial of Roman oiigin , 
it was derived from the Northern N.i- 
tions, and the custom is thus explain- 
ed by Du Cange. “ To be in her liair ’’ 
is tlie old English phrase ; and the 
learned Glossarist says: 

JlcmanerCf aut esse in capiUo illeitiu 
puclla, quae nondum marito junctu ust, el 
adhuc iu domo patris inanct ; nuin pruinis- 
sos crines innuptoe ferchant, ncc imis in no- 
des retorquehant, quod nupturuin eiat, 
prebertiin apud Longobardos. v. CuptUus." 

Mr. Walpole was therefore correct, 
W'hen he said that it was a distinction 
of unmarried women. 

To return to our subject. In ilic 
Greek Mythology there is nothing 
picturesque or sentimental — except the 
.story of Cupid and Psyche. It is a 
matter of superstitious (unineuning in 
any other view) and uninielligible ce- 
remony, — an enigma without a moral. 
In fact, Brides and Bridegiooms be- 
came performers in pantomimes, got 
up for the Wedding Day, in which, 
from the natural operation of their 
feelings, every body else might take 
pleasure, and not themselves. 

Dc gustibus nan est dispnlandim 
for instance, every body knows that 

* He quotes Pomp. Fest. Briss. 1 lotto, 
&c. but the liair in Roman Brides was di- 
vided into six tresses. See Montfaucon, Sic. 
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nudity is th« v^y essence of effect in 
the Greek statues : 

“ Grseca res est nil velare." PlwIv. 

In the masque before us the attire 
of the Lords **had part of it for the 
fashion taken from the antique Greek 
statues mixed with some motlern ad- 
ditions, which made it both grace- 
ful and strange^' (p. 21). Now this 
gracefulness consisted in Persic crowns, 
with net-lawn, in fancy patterns, or- 
namented with jewels and pearls ; the 
bod^ belted of carnation colour, sleeves 
white in the upper part, light blue in 
the lower, cheveroned all over with 
lace m£|iitles of several coloured silks, 
and so forth. This was the Greek 
costume, improved into the “grace- 
ful and strange.’’ 

“ The Ladies attire was wholly new 
for the invention, and full of glory'* 
This glory consisted in another fancy- 
dress, of .which the gorgeousness is 
evident, but the taste dubious. The 
machinist of these pantomimes was 
master Inigo Jones (p. 23), and it is 
probable that the efiect was, though 
tasteless, not without amusement, be- 
cause it Was shewy, odd, and (as being 
odd) not to be anticipated. To get np 
these splendid things, it seems, there 
were hired and borrowed “ all the 
principal jewels and ropes of pearls 
both in Court and City.*’ (P. 34.) 

To change our subject. In solicita- 
tlonsforpreferment, open and straight- 
forward measures are most honourable. 
Prince Henry, in asking for the Dea- 
nery of Durham for his tutor. Dr. 
Adam Newton, says in a letter to the 
King his father : 

** I Yiave teamed, among other good les- 
sons, this out of Pibrac, 

** Tu ne s 9 auroM d’assez ample aalaire, 

Reeompenser celuy, qui t' a soignd 
£n ton enfanee, et qui t’a enseign^ 

A bien parler, et surtout k bien faire.” 

That this passage of Pibrac was a 
broad hint given" to Prince Henry, 
cannot be ^loubted, though the mo^ 
could not be that of a nigh^minded 
man. The tutor was promoted, and, 
of course, would have been a Bishop, 


if he had desired it. Instead of this, 
being wealthy f he was advanced to the 
dignity of a Baronet ; and, after taking 
upon him his secular honours, re- 
nounced his ecclesiastical preferments. 
At the present day a donation of a 
Baronetcy to Clerical Court favourites 
is quite out of the question. 

In page 48 is described a present 
sent to the Queen from her Majesty 
of Spain, by the hands of the Ambas- 
sador jesuitically sent from that country 
“ to congratiilaie the King of England’s 
happy deliverance from the late pre- 
tended [i. e. designed^ Treason by Gun- 
powder *.’* It consisted of : 

“A robe of miirry satten imbroydered all 
over with amber-leather, and upon the lea- 
ther :n every seamc and skyrt twice imbroy- 
dered about with gold ; the forepart where- 
of was adorned with eight-and-forty tagges, 
three inches long, of beaten gold, hollow 
within and filled with ambergrcece ; — two 
large chayncs of ambergrccce two karka- 
nets of ambergreece ; — a velvet cappe with 
gold buttons curiou&ly enamelled like the 
tagges ; — a gyrdell suteable to the buttons ; 
— every of these severally enclosed in an 
ovall box of gold. These were presented 
alltogether in a large vessell of gold, in 
forme of a bason.” 

The Visit of the King of Denmark 
to England in l 60 (), was, from the 
splendour and cxpencc of his recep- 
tion, an event of no trifling import- 
ance. It is circumstantially described 
by a Chronicler of the name of Ro- 
berts in two of those tracts, now so 
rare, which at that period gave our 
ancestors, on extraordinary occasions, 
a shadowy foretaste of the pleasure de- 
rivable from a modern newspaper. 

In the account of the Procession 
which the Royal Brothers made in 
state through London, is a passage 
from which it may be presumed that 
kettle-drums were then unknown in 
England ; 

** Then 4felows the King of Denmark’s 
Drume, riding upon a horse, with two drums, 
one on eoobside of the horse's necke, where- 
on bee strooke two little mallets of wood, a 
thing verie admirable to the common sort, 
and much admired.” P. 6*5. 


* “ The King of Spain sent an Agent on purpose to congratulate King James's great 
preservation,— >48»ttery so palpable as the Pope could not refrain laughing in the face of Car- 
dinal d'Osiat whMjk he first told him of it | it being notorious that, when King James came 

to the Grown of jStjglj^s sought his destruction more cordially than did the Spa- 
niaidf till, a condm|Kfact of experience had fully acquainted him with his temper, and 
toe imposaihility orWjBiMing him to form a lesj^e with France or other Christian Prince 
against, him.'^ OsboSTs Memoirs, quoted' in yoJ. 1. p, 584. 
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It appears that the Knights of the 
Bath attended Royal Processions on 
horseback, in attire singularly splen- 
did. P. 66, 

On the (ollowing day, the "lions” 
of London were shewn to the Royal 
siranger, a procedure wdiich furnishes 
us an amusing extract from the Chro- 
nicle of Howes : 

‘<The next morning, King Christtanus 
and Prince Henry, with others of both Na- 
tions, went unto the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster * and into the Chappell Royall of 
Henry the Seaventh, to bcnold the monu- 
ments, against whose comming the image 
of Queene Elizabeth and certaine other 
images of former Kings and Queenes, were 
newly beautified, amended, and adorned with 
Royall vestures, but he tooke most notice 
of S. Edward's shrine, and therewithal! ad- 
mired tlie whole architecture and fabrica- 
tion. After dinner the King, being accom- 
panyed with the Lord Admirall, the Ijord 
Chamberlayne, and others, went by coach 
unto Paul’s Church, and into the quyer, 
and other Chappcls therein. And then the 
King and the Lord Chamberlayne, with 
some others, ascended the top of the stee- 
ple, and wlien he had survayed the Clttie f > 
bee hclde his foote still whilest Edward So- 
per, keeper of the steeple, with his knife 
cutte the length and breadth thereof in the 
lead ; and, for a lasting remembrance there- 
of, the said Soper, within few dayes after, 
made the Kinge s character in gilded cop- 
per, and fixed it in the middest of the print 
of the King's foote ; which was no sooner 
done, but some rustle mindes of this yron 
age, thinking all gold that glistered, with 
violent instruments attempted to steale it. 

" From thence the King rode to the Royall 
Exchange, and walked twice about the up- 
per pawne, observing the riches and beauty 
thereof; and when he had walked twice 
about below also in the Merebants’ walVe, 
bee sate downe upon ihe long beneb at tbe 
East side, and behelde the manner of the 
building. Then tooke coach, and with the 
foresayd Lords went to the Tower of Lou- 
don, and survayed all the offices and muni- 
tion, and having walked a while w and 
downe, hee ascended the White Tower, 
commonly ^called Julius Cesar’s Tower, 
where himselie discharged a peece of ordi- 
nance, and being descended. Sir William 
Wade, Lieutenant of the Tower, entertsyn- 
ed him and his chiefe attendants with a very 
Royall banket, and the rest of their Trayne 


were likewise very honorably banqueted in 
another roome, which kindnesse the King 
very gratiously accepted." 

The story will be best continued by 
the other Historian— Roberts, who, 
differing from Howes, says that at the 
Tower, 

Our gracious Soveraigne, his deare es- 
teemed Brother King James, met his High- 
nesse, and with Kingly welcomes entertayn- 
ed him, and in his owne person conducted 
him to the offices of the Jewell-house, 
Wardrope, the Ordinance, Mint, and other 
places, where to their Kingly presence in 
the Jewell-house were presented the most 
rare and richest jewels and heawtifull plate, 
so that he might well wonder thereat, but 
canno( truly prayse or estimate the value 
thereof by many thousands of pounds. The 
like in the Wardrope, whereof, for robaa 
beset with stones of great price, faire and 
precious pearle, and gold, were such as no 
King in the world might compare ; beside 
the rich furniture of hangings, cloathes of 
estate, cushions, chaires, and Kingly furni- 
ture for his palaces, as may cause much ad- 
miration, and bring great content to the 
beholders. But passing then on to the Office 
of the Ordinance, he well viewed the war- 
like provision of the great ordinance, which 
at an houre is ready for any service to be 
commaunded. Over every peece the ladles 
and spunges hang to lode them withall ; and 
the traces and collers for the horses to draw 
them away when they shall neede to serve. 
The Armory and store of Small shot so 
well maintained and kept, the numbers ready 
fitted for all sorts of muakets, calivers, pe- 
troneli, dags, and other serviceable weapons, 
as pikes, halbards, targets, sheelds of sun- 
dry fashions, for varietie, antiquitie of tho 
things, and the relating of their uses, did 
make him with greate and honourable ad- 
miration to behold them all very well, and 
commend tbem. 

These rare, rich, and most admirable 
pleasant sights overgone, their Majesties 
" ascend to the Mint, which they viewed, and 
from thence to the Lyons, and other wilde 
beasts there kept and maintained fur his 
Highnesses pleasures and pastimes, all 
Kingly deliguts, aud such varietie, as I 
thinks the world cannot bring in one coun- 
trey more store, as it hath bin noted by 
many great travellers who have scene the 
greatest Courts of the world* From this 
place, as they went to take their barges, tbe 
King of Denmarke walked a turns of taro 


* "The Ringers at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, were paid Ss. 6d. < when the King of 
Denmark came to the Abbey on the first of August*.” 

t " Amongst all other things," says Roberts the other Chronicler, the Dane ad- 
mired most when the Noblemen accompanying him did report the being of a horse at the 
top qf the Steele, comming up such a way of great danger and so hye, and he tooke very 
good notice thereof, and wonmrfully did ramire the some.'* 
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upon the Tower Wharfe, viewing tlie rich 
and forcible ordinance there placed, whereof 
there was no small store as his Majestic 
might well remember by the honorable 
peale was made him the day before, at their 
setting forwards from the Tower to goe 
through the Citie. When their pleasures 
were well delighted with those shewes, the 
tide serving to shoot tlie bridge, they tooke 
their barges and were rowed to his Majes- 
tie’s house, Whitehall. At their going 
from the Wharfe, an honorable peale of 
great ordinance was discharged, the Officers 
using great diligence and foresight, and the 
gunners applying themselves very paynefully 
for the performance thereof, the time being 
so short as truly they did all deserve great 
commendations. 

<*This day brought with honor to end, 
they reposed themselves this night, and, 
in the morning very earely, being Saturday, 
they hunted in the Parke qf Saint Jamest 
and killed a bueke. Then passed they on 
to Hyde Parke, where they hunted with 
great delight, spending the rest of the fore- 
\ioone in following their pastime, and about 
the time of dinner returned, and there dyn- 
ed; and about foure of the clocke, their 
barges being by commandment ready at the 
Privy-stayres, they went to Greenewitch.” 

(To be continued.) 

71 • The History of the Church qf Christ, 
particularly in its Lutheran Branch, from 
the Diet qf Augsburgh, A.D. 1 530, to the 
Death ^Luther, ji,D, 1 546 ; intended as 
a continuation qf the Church History, 
brought down to the commencement of that 
jsert^, by the Rev. Joseph Milner, M.jd. 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hull ; and the Very 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S, Dean of 
Carlisle. By John Scott, M.A, Vicar of 
North Feiriby, and Minister of St. Mary's, 
Hull, dfc. 8vo. pp. 586. 

W£ never read Church History 
without feelings of the deepest vex- 
ation. It resembles a fine thing ut* 
terly spoiled — a sublime landscape cut 
up into roads and quarries — a beauty 
mutilated by the small-pox. What we 
mean is the endless etforts of men to 
introduce the errors of their own minds, 
and the corruptions of their own pas- 
sions, into a divine blessing, intended 
to produce wisdom in this world, and 
happiness in the other. Wicked and 
cruel ..as may be philosophers, who 
wish to rob man of hope, (the ani- 
mating principle of his being,) they 
have yet one maxim, however mis- 
applied, which ought to be regarded,-— 
namely, that there are divine subjects 
with which man ought not to med- 
dle, because it is physically impossi- 


ble that he can determine what they 
are. « Est enim id inferioris cujns- 
que proprium, ut quae se superiora at- 
que excellentiora sunt, capere non pew- 
sit. Ne bestim quidem, quid homo sit, 
capinnt ; multoque minus sciunt, quH 
ratione homines respublicas instituant 
ac regant ; astrorum cursus metiantur, 
mare navigent.** Grotius. 

When, therefore, we read Church 
History, we often find only this pa- 
ramount absurdity, viz. the unceasing 
efforts of one man or body of men to 
maintain that their opinions are those 
of God, in matters of which God has 
not been pleased to give us an ade- 
quate conception ; nay even to fas- 
ten upon the indescribable Jehovah, 
monstrous fantasies and follies; — for 
men, who merely dream, and talk iu 
their sleep, will obstinately persist 
that they are awake and speak ration- 
ally, and never think of the obvious 
fact, that let the wisest and best of 
men speak of God as they will, it is 
not in their power to make of Him 
more than man, because they know 
no superior class of being. 

But we here stop, for we do not 
wish our readers to have a dislike of 
Church History— only that they should 
not consider the errors and passions of 
man as any part of the works of God ; 
only as human abuses,— in the same 
sense as we should say that, when God 
created the capacity of swallowing. He 
did not create drunkenness or gluttony. 

In the work before us we are for- 
tunately relieved from those importu- 
nate worryings of rational folly, which 
form the mass of Mosheim's Ecclesi- 
astical History. By rational folly we 
mean things bearing every aspect of 
reason, which must necessarily in se 
be foolish. Here, however, we have 
in the main, the wonderful eflbrts of 
our ** boisterous reformer ” (as he has 
been called) LuMer,— of him whose 
mighty soul was the lightning which 
purified the religious atmosphere, but 
struck only the errors of Papacy. The 
substance of that reform lies in a nut- 
shell; merely sweeping away notorious 
abuses. The curiosity is, that the 
Scholastic Theology had made many 
capital reasonersj who yet paid no re- 
gard to absurd premises. The History 
before us refers to efforts made on one 
side to support folly and vice, on the 
Other to destroy them. Of the shame- 
less profligacy of the Ecclesiastics of 
this sera, we need only mention that 
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some oir the principal of them, at tlie 
diet of Augsourgh, ''in the eight of 
the whole city, carried in and out 
with them two or three harlots, and 
8|)ent their time in dice and other 
games (p. 17). Also, among the 
“Hundred grievances of Germany,” 
one was the shameful exactions of the 
Clergy for licences to keep concubines 
(p. 18.) The people, in fact, were ex- 
ceedingly ignorant, and so was the 
Pope himself, for he was, it seems, so 
poor a Latinist, that the Confession of 
the Protestants was obliged to be trans- 
lated into Italian, before he could un- 
derstand it (p. 24). 

However, the errors of Ecclesiastical 
History are not most prominent here. 
The great merit of the work before us is 
the excellent display which it gives of 
the character and conduct of Luther, 
who is (properly) treated by Mr. 
Scott, as if he were the hero of an epic 
poem. To digress a moment. In p. 
28 Mr. Scott apologizes “ for his nar- 
rative becoming loo minute for general 
History,^* This apology is founded 
upon a prevailing mistake concerning 
Piistorical composition. Horace Wal- 
pole, quoting the recommendation of 
Voltaire “to omit all small circum- 
stances in history, and to confine it to 
its capital oudines,” asks very properly 
what would be less amusing than suen 
a history? Battles, revolutions, and 
the wild waste of war, arc common to 
all limes. It is the circumstances only 
which distinguish one age from ano- 
ther. These are the minutiae of which 
posterity is ever most fond. They are 
the omissions, which Historians in 
their grandeur disdain to record, which 
the humble reader (and we will add, 
the writer, if he would trace the his- 
tory of man) most painfully labours to 
recover. 

Luther was unquestionably a hero. 
That character preponderated over the 
humble Apostle, and if we may judge 
by the circumstances, it was well or- 
dered so by Providence. Nothing short 
of a hurricane would perhaps have top- 
pled down the Papal towers. Meek- 
ness is misapplied, where the neces- 
sity for energy is paramount. Luther 
had to force the N.W. passage, through 
Ice-bergs. Dr. Robertson observes, 
that the contempt with which the 
Pope treated him, occasioned the suc- 
cess of the Reformation; for had he 
brought Luther to the stake, at the first 
burst of his contumacy, Protestantism 


would have been stifled in its birth : 
so no doubt men of the world and po« 
Hticians will think; but, says thehack- 
nied adage, quos Deus vult perdere^ 
priiis dementat; and we think with Mr. 
Scott in the following passage, that 
Providence had much concern in the 
matter. 

“Thus died in peace the man, who, 
bearing no higher office than that of an 
Augustinian monk, and afterwards of a Pro- 
testant professor of divinity, had shaken to 
its centre one of the most nrmly seated sys- 
tems of despotism and delusion that the 
world ever beheld ; who had provoked, and 
for nearly thirty years together defied the 
utmost malice of those mighty powers, 
which had a little time before made the 
proudest monarchs to tremble on their 
thrones ; while, for the suppressien of his 
principles, diet after diet of the German 
empire, aided by the representatives of the 
Papal authority, met in vain. His hand 
had been amtinst every man that was en- 
gaged on tne aide of reigning error, and 
every such man's hand against him ; 
not one of them could touch a hair of hie 
head to his hurt ; he lived and died .un- 
humed, not only ‘ in the presence of all 
his brethren,* but in despite of all his ene- 
mies. So marvellous is the Providence of 
God ; so inexhaustible is his store of meane 
for accomplishing ' all his pleasure,' and so 
secure under all circumstances, is the man 
over whom the shield of his protection ia 
extended.” P. 478 . 

To us, this character is far more sa- 
tisfactory than one woven in a philo- 
sophical loom ; because Luther was 
evidently formed by Nature for great 
things ; and as he aid great things, we 
therefore think that he was an agent 
of Providence. 

The account of his manners in pri- 
vate life shows that he was quite an in- 
tellectual character, and is interesting. 

**At meal times he firequently dictated 
sentiments to be written down by others, 
or corrected proof sheets of his works. 
Sometimes he entertained himself and his 
guests with music. Melaucthon says, it 
often surprised him to observe how little 
a roan of Luther's size and strength ate 
and drank. He declares that sometimes 
for four days together he would take no- 
thing ; and at other times, he would be sa- 
tisfi^ with a bit of bread and a herring 
daily. When invited to entertainments, he 
frequently did not go, that he might not 
waste his time ; and he often complahiad 
that it was esteemed uncivil to decline in- 
vitations, while yet it was injurious to ac- 
cept them. When he wished to relax him- 
self from study, he took pleasure in play- 
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ing’ at cheas, in which he was very akilfal. 
He pi'actiaed also' the art of turning, and 
■ometimes threw at a mark. He was fond 
of horticulture, and collected seeds from 
his various friends for the improvement of 
his garden. In short, his activity was in- 
cessant. *1 am full of business,* he says 
on one occasion ; * the practice of psalmody 
(probably including the composition of 
hymns and the metrical version of psalms) 
demands my entire powers ; my sermons do 
the same ; my prayers and other devotions 
might employ a third self ; and my expo- 
sitions a fourth : to say nothing of my cor- 
respondence, my engagements in other peo- 
pled business, and my intercourse with my 
friends.* His liberality to the poor was un- 
bounded, and almost excessive. When a 
student on a journey once solicited assist- 
ance, which his wife declined, pleading the 
want of money, Luther took up a silver cup, 
and gave it to him, telling him to sell it and 
keep the money. On another occasion, two 
hundred pieces of gold having been sent him 
from the mines, he distributed the whole 
among the poorer scholars at Wittemberg. 
When the elector John once sent him a 
present of clothing, he wrote him word 
Imck, that it was < more than he wished 
if he was thus to receive the reward of all 
his labours in this life, there would remain 
none for the life to come,* The same prince 
having offered him a share in some mines, 
he declined it, lest it should become a snare 
to him* He mentions also that he took no 
money from his printers, but only such co- 
pies of his books as he had occasion for, 
Bnd those but few. He was exceedmgly af- 
fectionate to his family, and took great care 
•of their education, keeping a tutor in the 
house to instruct them... .In person, he was 
of the middle size, strongly built. His eye 
was brilliant and penetrating, so that not 
every one could bear to meet its full gaze. 
It is said, that a man, once sent to assassi- 
nate him, was so overpowered by his glance, 
that he hastily retired from his presence.** 
P. 657. 

'His conjugal life was affectionate, 
and his decease consistent with his 
principles. 

We shall attempt no character of 
him. He was in all points a hero. 
If the Papists call him, as being a Pro- 
testant, an Heresiarch ; then the Pro- 
testants might in indignation sajr the 
Papists are Impostors. The Christian 
might, however, observe with truth, 
** he spoke like one having authority,*’ 
for he vM another Sampson, and the 
Piapists there Philistines. 

EKcluding somewhat of Sermon- 
heaviness, the work before us is pious, 
Impr^^, and edifying. Mr. Scott 
has eWently sound judgment, from 


the above characterrstics of his book ; 
but he is afraid of committing him- 
self, as a Divine, if more lively. Why 
so? Human beings and human events 
are to be described as they are ; why 
should not portraits be drawn from 
life, instead of being universalized in 
Scripture generals ? Has not Nature’s 
God made such a diversity in animals, 
that no two are alike; alid why con- 
sider the Works of God, in a descriptive 
view, as inferior to his revealed word, 
which was never communicated for 
descriptive purposes. Could Linntcus 
descrioe a plant or an animal from the 
the Bible ? Such a practice, as intro- 
ducing Scripture, out of morals and 
religion, tends to inculcate very bad 
taste, and is injurious to science. Then 
we ought to have no language but He- 
brew ; no customs but Judaisms; and 
no words not found in the Bible. 


72. Forget Me Not; a Christmas and New 

Year* s Present for 1827. Edited hy Fre- 
derick Shobcrl. /)/>. 416. Ackermaiin. 

THIS is the fifth annual present, 
under the above title, with which Mr. 
Ackermatin has favoured the public, 
and we are happy to state that it is no 
way inferior to its predecessors — ele- 
gant as they have heretofore been. — 
As this work was originally the pre- 
cursor of several others of a similar 
description (most of which have been 
consigned to the tomb of the Capu- 
lets) so it appears each year to be the 
first in the field, as if still determined 
to secure its pre-em incnee over its 
forthcoming rivals. The Editor, for 
the first time, has given his name, 
which has been long familiar to the 
public, as being connected with the 
‘•World in Miniature,” and many 
other interesting works. Indeed he 
may justly be considered as a veteran 
in the literary world ; and we are ac- 
quainted with no individual who could 
boast of more editorial experience, or 
would be found more capable of giv- 
ing splendour to the present undertak- 
ing. He has, moreover, been extremely 
fortunate in obtaining the contribu- 
tions of numerous individuals more or 
less eminent in the various walks of li- 
terature — particularly poetry. “ So 
abundant, indeed (says the Editor), was 
the supply of materials destined for the 
work, that he has been reluctantly 
compelled to exclude many commii- 
xycations.*’-— ’‘This volume (continues 
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he) is much richer in poetical compo* 
sitions thuii any of the preceding por^ 
tions of the “Forget Me Not;” and 
many of those coni)>ositions are of so 
high an order, that the Editor can as- 
sert, \vitht)ut fear of contradiction, that 
a Misceliuiiy possessing within so small 
a compass equal claims to public fa- 
vour has rarely issuetl from the press.'* 
The graphic emMlishments are ex- 
ecuted in the very first style, by the 
most eminent artists, from original de- 
signs, made expressly for the work. 
The “ Mother’s Grave,” “ Love’s 
Motto,*’ “ Maria de Torqiiemadu tak- 
ing the Veil,” and the “Escape of 
Mary Queen of Scots from Lochleven 
Castle,’' (designed by Westall, and en- 
graved hy Fiiiden) are exquisite pro- 
ductions of the pencil and the«burin ; 
the view of the “ Cliffs of Dover” is 
charmingly picturesque: and the re- 
preseiiiution of the “-Monument at 
Verona,” and “ St. Mark’s Church at 
Venice,” designed by Front, are rich 
specimens of architectural engraving, 
So great has been the increasing po- 
pularity of the Forget Me Not,” that, 
although nearly ten thousand copies 
of the last volume were printed, yet 
this large impression was exhaust- 
ed some time before Christmas, and 
the publisher received orders for thou- 
sands more than he was able to sup- 
ply.” 

There are several interesting narra- 
tives in prose; hut ns they are all too 
long for our pages, we must necessa- 
rily confine our extracts to the three 
following poetical pieces, as specimens 
of the work. 

HUMAN LIFE. 

By BfiRNARD Barton. 

I walk’d the fields at morning’s prime, — 
The grass was rine for mowing ; 

The skylark sang liis matin chime. 

And all was brightly glowing. 

“ And thus,” I cried, << the ardent boy, 

His pulse with rapture heating. 

Deems Life’s inheritance is joy—* 

The future proudly greeting.” 

1 wander’d forth at noon alas 1 
On earth’s maternal bosom 
The scythe had left tlie withering grass 
And stretch’d the fading blossom. 

And thus, I thought with many a sigh, 

The hopes we fondly cherish. 

Like flowers which blossom but to die, 

Seem only born to perish. 

Gent. Mag. October^ 1886 . 
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Once more, at eve, abroad 1 stimy’d. 
Through lonely bay-fields musing | 
While every breeze that round me pity'd 
Rich fragrance was diffusing. 

The perfum’d air, the hush of eve 
To purer hopes appealing, 

O’er thoughts perchance too prone to grieve 
Scatter’d the balm of healing. 

For thus ** the actions of the just,” 

When Memory hath enthron’d them, 
E’en from the dark and silent dust 
Their odour leave behind them. 

THE VILLAGE MAID. 

By Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 

Blest is the humble village maid, ^ 

Who peaceful sits beueath the shade ; 

No anxious cares or thoughts has she. 

Her life from guilt and sorrow free, 

Conteut she dwells the live-long day, 

And sings her rustic roundelay. 

How gladly would my heart exchange 
Its present lot, like her to range 
The meadows green, the pastures fotr ; 

For peace and virtue ’habit there. 

I’m tick of life's tumultuous noise, 

Its crowded scenes, its heartless joys. 
Where under Pleasure’s smiling 'guise. 

Pale Sorrow, like a serpent, lies 
(As the thorn lurks beneath the rose) 

To rob the bosom of repose. 

The world contains no charm for me ; 

My wearied heart pants to be free. 

And sighs to seek the peaceful shade, 

And wander with the village maid. 

NATURE. 

By David Lester Richardson, *Bsq, 
AuOwr Sonnets and other Pttems** 

The fair smile of morning. 

The glory of noon, 

The bright stars adorning. 

The path of the moon. 

The mist-cover’d mountain 
The valley and plain. 

The lake and the fountain. 

The river and main, 

Their magic combining, 

Illume and controul 
The care and repining 
That darken the soul. 

The timid spring, stealing 
Through light and penume $ 

The Summer’s revealing 
Of beauty and bloom ; 

The rich Autumn glowing 
With fruit treasures crown’d ; 

The pale Winter throwing 
His snow wreatlis around; 

All widely diffusing 
A charm on the eaUh 
Wake loftier musing 
And holier mirth. 
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Them U not a sorrow 
That hath not a balm 
From Nature to borrow, 

In tempest or calm ; 

There is not a season. 

There is not a scene, 

But Fancy and Reason 
May gaze on serene, 

And own it possessing * 

A zest for the glad, 

A solace and blessing 
To comfort the sad 1 

— ♦ — 

73. S^e account qf the Life and Charac- 
ter the late Thomas Bateman, M,D, 
F.L,S. Physician to the Public Hispetir 
sary, and to the Feuer Institution in Lon- 
don. 8 VO. pp, S34. Longman. 

BIOGRAPHY is one of the most 
pleasing and entertaining, and at the 
same time useful and instructive stu- 
dies that can engross the attention of 
man. It stimmates the student to 
the exertion of those faculties which 
have been placed at hia disposal, by 
presenting to his view the successful 
and honourable career of predecessors 
in the same paths, or by holding up to 
censure the commission of vices which 
may have been engendered in the con- 
stitution during the susceptible period 
of youth ; and by proclaiming the mi- 
series which naturally result from pur- 
suing, such a course of life, will pre- 
sent a formidable opposition to his 
own vicious propensities, and if not 
entirely eradicate them, will render 
them less virulent. 

Hducation is the most important 
agent in the formation — if not the en- 
tire ground-work — of the character and 
actions of every individual in society. 
Examples of well-directed and perse- 
vering study, sound knowledge, and mo- 
ral excellence are not wanting among 
Englishmen. The more numerous 
they are the more animating their in- 
fluence ; and Dr. Bateman is one ex- 
ample which might with great propri- 
ety be followed in the eanier and mo- 
ral part of bis career. Yet he was not 
remarkable for any precocious talent ; 
his childhood giving 

incljeiit|oDs of the ability which af- 
terwards (iwiigjalshed him ; for he was re- 
markably iii&t and reserved ; and although 
always in the performance of his 

tasks at scbjilel, so that his progress was 
safficiently satisfiMitory to his master, yet 
he evinced no partkolar pleasnseui the pur- 


snia df knowledge, and naveir opened a book 
for hla own aamsemeDt.’' 

4 Being of a very delicate constitution 
when about eleven years old, he was 
taken to spend the Summer in the 
country, in the hope of re-establishing 
his health after the measles : 

** It was his constant practice to sit on 
the top of a gate near the house for great 
part of the day, lost in thought, wiuiout 
seeking either employment or amusement ; 
so that his father (who was engaged in an 
extensive medical practice at Whitby, and 
had little time to spend with his fkmily,) 
used to lament continually to his mother, 
when he came and saw Thomas on his old 
seat upon the gate, that ^ that boy would 
never be good for any thing'." 

The author then embraces the op- 
portunity of conducting his readers 
over a long disquisition on Education ; 
which, however worthy of approba- 
tion — for it contains many seniiinents 
deserving of praise— -must be allowed 
to be irrelevant. To such an extent 
does this digression extend as to im- 
press us with the idea that the book 
was written for the purpose of bring- 
ing before the publick the author's opi- 
nion upon this and other subjects un- 
der the generally attractive title of a 

Life and Character and thus en- 
sure them attention, when otherwise 
it is more than probable, they would 
be passed by unread. And inis opi- 
nion received confirmation, when we 
observed that the author, after the 
mentior^ of any of the pursuits, ac- 
quirements, and virtues of his friend, 
slides into similar disquisitions on every 
one of them. Thus the beauties of 
poetry ; 

** Pure, geoile source of the high rapturous 
mood ;** 

the requisite qualifications for a succes- 
ful prosecution of that sublime voca- 
tion ; benevolence, principle, and feel- 
ing, &c. &c. all receive considerable 
attention, and occupy not a small por- 
tion of this volume. We regret their 
introduction, not from a want of in- 
terest and value in themselves, but be- 
cause they estrange us awhile from 
the subject of the Memoir (whose ca- 
reer we narrowly watch), and plunge 
us into ahstrnse reflections. 

Of Dr. Bateman we inserted a slight 
notice in vol. xci. i. p. 470, and we 
shall now extract one or two anecdotes 
respecting him which cannot fail of 
being perused with hiterest, as they 
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•tamp the peculiar itrmnefli of charac* 
ter of this eminent and useful plwsi-^ 
cian. He was one of the Annual Pre- 
sidents of the Royal Medical Society. > 

He happened to be in the chair when 
«n erroneous hypothesis was adduced, and 
mainly supported by the ingenious faason- 
inga of one of his personal and intimate 
friends. He was obviously uneasy, as the 
usage of the Society precluded the Presi- 
dent from taking a part in the discussion, 
and after a time requested a member wlio 
was sitting near him to take the chair for 
him ; and thus johiing the body of the so- 
ciety, he by a copious induction of facts, 
refuted his friend's argument : and having 
successfully combated error, resumed his 
duty as the President of the evening, * Ami- 
cus Plato sed inagis arnica Veritas *.*' 

One other anecdote is sufficient to 
elucidate further his strict adherence 
to truth, and the punctuality with 
which he complied with his engage- 
ments : 

<< On going out from his lodgings to an 
evening party, lie hod told hia landlady that 
he would be back at a particular hour. He 
was pressed, however, to stay longer, and 
the company being agreeable, a friend on 
returning with him, expressed some regret 
that he had not given way to the invita- 
tion, as he would iiave liked to remain. 
< So should T too,' said Dr. Bateman, * but 
1 had said that I would be at home at twelve 
o'clock, and I could not break my word, if 
it were to a chambermaid'." 

From a number of testimonies to 
his professional worth, we select one 
as bein^ alike honourable to the illus- 
trious donor and receiver : 

** The Emperor of Russia was pleased to 
desire, by a letter written by his own phy- 
sician to Dr. Bateman, that copies of his 
books might be sent to him through the 
hands of the Imperial Ambassador in Lon- 
don. And on the command being carefully 
fulfilled, his Majesty further condescended 
to convey to him, by the same distinguish- 
ed channel, a ring of a hundred guineas’ 
value, with a gracious Intimation of the Im- 
perial pleasure that any future works writ- 
ten by Dr. Bateman should be transmitted 
in like manner to St. Petersburgh." 

Ill health and his residing at a con- 
siderable distance from the Metropo- 
lis, compelled him to resi<2;n his ap- 
pointment at the Public Dispensary. 
On which occasion he was nominated 
a Life Governor, and a piece of plate 
was presented to him ; but he declin- 
ed the honour of being Consulting 
Physician for the same reasons. 


It IS melancholy to think tb^t ^ Win 
of such high moral charketer should 
have been a Non-religionist, of in 
other words, a friend to the doctrines 
of Materialism. We are aware of the 
general remark, that Medical Men 
are inclined to adopt those doctrines, 
and that the prosecution of some parts 
of their studies has a great tendency to 
confirm them in their scepticism ; but 
the greatest anatomists appear to hav^ 
been inspired with religious sentiments 
by the knowledge pf the human frame. 
Such men as Harvey, Sydenham, Boer- 
haave, Haller, Pringle, Baillie, 8cc, &c. 
are illustrious instances. Dr. Bateman, 
however, did not terminate his earthly 
career in a disbelief of the divine pre- 
cepts inculcated by the gospel, but 
with a humble yet firm hope that he 
should be a partaker of those blessings 
which reward the righteous. The par- 
ticulars of his conversion and happy 
death were published in the Christian 
Observer, &c. and are re-printed in this 
volume. The writer then enters into 
a very able examination of the pre- 
valence of scepticism among those 
whose time and talents are devoted to 
the acquisition of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the structure and economy 
of the human frame, in which are dis- 
played so many proofs of bcnevoleitce 
and design and concludes with some 
due commendations 'from Dr. Bate- 
man’s brethren of his high professional 
attainments, of which there cannot be, 
however, H stronger proof than the ge- 
neral estimation in which liis writings 
are held. 

Having thus briefly noticed this 
interesting volume, we must con- 
sign it to the hands of our readers, 
who we are conflclent will derive as 
much entertainment and inslrucliuii 
from it, as we have done. 

74 . jf brief descriptive Hisltn'y of Hol- 
land, in Letters^ from Grandfather to 

Marianne, during an Excursion in the 

Summer of 1819 . \(>mo. pp. 152 . 

THIS little work is full of descrip- 
tive information, but ilie reflections m 
general are of no value, being founded 
upon the peculiar opinions of certain 
religious sects in England. Of course. 
Political Economy, Statistics,’ National 
Character, Moral Philosophy, Natural 
History, &c. &c. &c. are neglected. 

We shall give two cxtracU of a pro- 
per character. 
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In fotiae parts of the City of Rotter- 
dam the homes are constmcteo with a dou- 
ble front* one gable presentidg itself in one 
street* sod the other gable 'in another* so 
thftt the same families occupy the fronts of 
two parallel streets* one for trade* the 
other as a private residence. Scarcely any 
of the houses are |>erpendicu]ar ; they incline 
outward in proportion as they rise in height* 
to make more room in the upper a|»rtments* 
which are chiefly used as warehouses for dry 
go^s.'* P. 45. 

Of Dutch economy* the following 
is a good picture. 

**The Dutch cannot be too much ad- 
mired for their habits of economy* and the 
manner in which they dispose of tiieir in- 
come. It is a generally admitted principle 
among all classes* that something must he 
saved out of their weekly earnings, or an- 
nual profits in trade* let the amount he what 
it may ; and the expenditure must he re- 
gulated accordingly. The working classes 
will subsist on salt-fish or herrings, or any 
thing that is digestible* in order to he on 
the gaining hand; and hence there is 
scarcely any such thing as absolute poverty 
or wretchedness among them* or so much 
as a beggar seen in their streets. 

** Accordiug to the very ancient custom 
in India and Greece, they lay out their sur- 
plus in plate and jewellery by way of se- 
curing a sdrt of fortune. 

<*£ven common maid-servants are ex- 
pected to lay hy something out of their 
wages ; and as rings are nut usually worn 
by'^the married women, but hy the unmar- 
ried* it may often be ascertained how many 
years a maid has been at seiyice* by tlie 
number of gold rings on both hands, and 
the weight of the car-rings on her neck.** 
P. 114. 

How much better arc the* Saving- 
Banks as modes of accumulation ! 

— ♦ 

76. Pleafvr Ike Protestant Caiwn of 
Scripture f in opposition to the Popish Ca- 
non, qf which the Apoaypha makes an 
integral partf or a succinct Account of 
the JBiMe Society Controversy respect- 
ing the Circulation of the Apocryphal 
Writings^ dfc. &\C, 8i;o. pp. 100. 

A Dr. Leakder Von Ess (a Pa- 
pist), solicited the Committee of the 
Bible Society to assist him with pe- 
cuniary funds for circulating /as Trans- 
lation of the Bible* adapted to the Ro- 
mish Faith* and including the ^poerv- 
pha, because that which resembled the 
Legends of his own Church* sanction- 
ed the latter. . His assigned motive for 
making this extraordinary request was* 
that no Protestant version would be 


received upon theContinent jand that 
therefore his proposition must be adopt- 
ed* or the Bible not be circulated among 
the Catholicks. For the latter reason* 
his request was granted* and the re- 
sult has been a serious scfliism in the. 
Society. In our author's opinion* Dr. 
Von Ess . has duped them by a Jesuiti- 
cal stratagem (see p. 83), and we can- 
didly confess* that much as we resj^ect 
the nigh and learned scholars in p. 33, 
we would nut set up a trumpery shop in 
partnership with men of so little worldly 
wisdom. But solemnly* by what au- 
thority do Clergymen of the Establish- 
ed Church take upon them to sanction 
Versions of Roman Catholicks* con- 
fessedly corrupted to support their pe^ 
ctiiiar creed? e.g. the crafty Doctor 
Von Ess translates* Except ye re- 
pent** by ** Except ye do penance,'* (see 
p. 81) and 80 proceeds, de emteris, in 
order to support the errors of his own 
Church. Our author (who writes both 
cleverly and learnedly) therefore asks, 
with sound sense* why 

** The funds of the English Bible Society 
are to be made subservient to the propaga- 
tion of the cliicf errors of the Antichristian 
Church of Rome.** P. 83. 

Why* indeed? It further appears* 
from the Edinburgh Christian In- 
structor* Vol. XX V. No. (), p. 44(), 
&c. (copied in the Morning Herald 
of Aug. 4, last,) that this Professor 
Leandcr Von Ess receives from the 
Society three hundred pounds a-year, 
(equal tc 7 or 800/. in Germany,) for 
circulating his adulterated versions ; 
and it appears also, that the nominal 
Bible Society is a very profitable Trad- 
ingCompany, whose agents and speech- 
iBers divide among themselves in sala- 
ries and bonuses only* nearly eight thou- 
sand pounds per annum. We once ex- 
amined the list of members of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge* and we did not Bnd there the 
names of the flaming Bible-Society- 
sti pended orators. We shall be glad 
to hear what the Christian Knowledge 
Society pays in fees for advocacy* and 
in salaries for agents. We beg not to 
be misunderstood. We do not deny 
the propriety of all persons having Bi- 
bles ; but since in religion and* me- 
dicine* the sole beneBt to the world 
is knowledge of the respective profes- 
sions* and an exemplary discharge of 
the duties* we object to quackery, be- 
cause it is a fraud* and makes men 
dishonest* and heedless of rising by 





merit. It is perfectly right that they 
who profess the Gospel should live by 
the Gospel, but then they should dp 
so openly. They should not, like smug- 
glers, carry on a forbidden trade in 
suored things. All suluried and feed 
agents connected with charitable soci- 
eties should be named in their Re- 
ports; and the sums which they re- 
rcive be published ; otherwise, there 
is collusion, 

76. Ji Sermon preached to the Congrega- 
Hon of the Episcopal Church of Ham- 
burgh, on Sunday the \Mh of June^ 
1826, occasioned by a late melancholy 
event. By the Rev^ Richard Baker, M,j 4. 
Chaplain to the British Residents, 8uo. 
pp. 16. 

W E hold Episcopacy and the Church 
of England, compareu with other sys- 
tems, 111 the same light as we do Ca- 
thedr«'ils, in comparison with Chinese 
summer-houses, because we consider 
that form of religion not a fancy arti- 
cle, as are many others. To correct 
our figure, we would ratttpr liken such 
fancy religions to those strange fantas- 
tic conglomerntiotis of theatres, ball- 
rooms, and Roman temples, denomi- 
nated modern Churcbes. The melan- 
choly event which occasioned this ser- 
mon, was the death of a young mar- 
ried woman, who seceded from a sect 


to marry a regular member of the 
Church of England, The cotitinuiil 
reproaches of those whom she bad 
lelt on this account, disturbed her roa« 
son, and ultimately produced suicide, . 

Strong-minded people would hold 
in supreme contempt all such perse- 
cutors ; and, if necessary, stop im|)er- 
tinent interference in their private af- 
fairs, by suitable measures; for well 
does our author say 

Is that Christian love, which confines 
itself to the members of a sect whose kind 
and charitable feelings are circumscribed by 
the pale of their own austere felluwjihip, 
which affecting a fer%'ent zeal for Christ and 
his Gos|)el, and exceedingly scrupulous about 
indifferent things, does not scruple to aim 
at the subversion of our Apostolical Church,' 
and to apeak of its adherents and its minis- 
ters with contumely and rancour. Because 
your belief is steady and rational, your minds 
calm and your tempers cheerful, because 
you partake of tlie recreations and amuse- 
ments of society, which you believe are not 
forbidden by Christianity, because you are 
faithful to the creed and worship of your 
forefathers ; because you are thus disposed, 
are you to be vilified aa little better than 
Heathens, as reprobate and godlesa ?** P. IS. 

Yes you are; because ignorant inter- 
preters of the Gospel conceive that the 
purity ill life and principle, which 
Christianity inculcates, means war 
with the innocent, pleasures of life. 


LITERATURE 

Ready for Publication, 

Part I. of the History of the Town and 
School of Rugby, comprising the ancient 
History of the Town, Manor, and Church, 
from the roost authentic Documents ; an 
Account of the celebrated School, from its 
cstablishineDt to the present time; with 
Biographical Notices ot the Founder, Mas- 
ters, and most eminent Scholars. By Ni- 
cholas Harris Nicolas, £sq. Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 

Part XVII. of the Progresses of King 
James. 

A Tour round Scarborough, historically 
and bihliographlcally unfolded. By John 
Cole. 

A Sequel to the Diversions of Purley : 
containing an Essay on English Verbs, with 
Remarks 'on Mr. Tooke's Work, and on 
some Terms employed to denote Soul or 
Spirit. By John Barclay. 

Paul Jones. By Allan Cunningham, 
Author of Sir Marmaduke Maxwell," &c. 

Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry, 
from Chaucer to the present day ; including 
the Sabbath, &c. of Graham, and Blair's 


AND SCIENCE. 

Grave ; illustrated by Biographical Notices. 
By' John Johnstone. 

Papistry Storm’d ; or the Dingin Down 
o* the Cathedral. By Mr. Tennant. 

Discourses on the’ Duties aud Consola- 
tions of the Old. By the Rev. Dr^ Bel- 
FRAOE, Falkirk. 

Mathematical and Astronomical Tables, 
for the Use of practical Astronomers, Sur- 
veyors, Engineers, ud Navigators. By 
William Galbraiti^ M.A. Teacher of 
Mathematics in Edinburgh. 

A short Statement of the Reasons fur 
Christian in opposition to Party Commu- 
nion. By Robert Hall. 

The Christian contemplated, in a Series 
of Lectures. By the Rev. Wm; Jay. 

Sermons for Families. Vol. II. By the 
Rev. W. Brown. 

Memoirs of the Veteran tomic Drama- 
tist O’Keefe. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Lindley Murray, in a Series of Letters 
written by himself ; with a Preface, and a 
Continuation of the Memoirs. By Eliza- 
beth Frank. 
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, Onltfiolo^ or Cb^ Birdf ; ft Foem. (bi' 
CfTo’ Pftiti); Bjr Jamu Jbmnivoi, Author 
dir ** Obienrations ou the Dialecto of toe 
Weet of England/* &c. &o; 

The ChMiip ; ft Serial of original Eiiayi 
and Letterii iiterftry» historicali and critical i 
Aeioriptive SVetchei> Anecdotal^ and ori- 
gioftl Poetry. 

The Story of a Wanderer ; founded upon 
his Recollections of Incidents in Russian 
ftnd Cossack Scenes. 

Thoughts on Domestic Education; the 
result of Experience, By a Motberf Author 
of Always Happy>*' Ac. 

Preparing for Puhliaation, 

Remarks on the principal Features of the 
Foreign and Domestic Policy of Great Bri- 
tain, since the year 1793. By the Rev. L. 
Moves of Torglen. 

Narrative of a Journey from India to Eng- 
land, by Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of 
Babylon, Curdistan, the Court of Persia, 
the Banks of the Caspian Sea, Astrakhan, 
Nishney Novogorod, Moscow, and St. Pe- 
tersWgh, in &e year 1824. By the Hon. 
George Keppel, (son of the Earl of Albe- 
marle). 

No. III. of Mr. Skelton's engraved Spe- 
cimens of Arms and Armour. 

A personal narrative of a very interesting 
desorption, edited by Goethe, entitled. 

The Young Rifleman*i Comrade, in Mili- 
tary Adventure, Imprisonment, and Ship- 
wifok." 

A second Series of the Tales of the 
O'Hara Family. 

A Weekly Publication entitled, ** The 
Parliamentary Reporter, or Debates in Par- 
liament, to commence on the meeting of 
Parliament. 

The Poetical Souvenir. By Kennett 
and George ReadDieom, esqrs. containing 
Oonxalo and Alcsea, The Parting, and other 
Poems, embellished with numerous beauti- 
fully designed Woodcuts by eminent artists. . 

Death on the pale Horse, a Treatise il- 
lustrative of Revelations, vi. 8. By the Rev. 
John Bruce, of Liverpool. 

Mr. Jambs Bird, Author of The Vale of 
Slaugh^n, &e. is pr^aring a Poem founded 
upon and illustrativ^of the History of the 
ancient City of Dunwich. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Ann, by 
a Lady. Mr. Roscoe is also engaged on the 
aame subject. 

The tenth and concluding Number of the 
Provincial Antiqaities and Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotlwd, with descriptive Illus- 
trations by Sir Walter Scott, ^rL 

The second edition of Dr. Pritchard's 
llesearches into the Physical History of 
Mankmd, much enlarged. 

Outlines «f Lectures on Mental Diseases. 
By ALftZANdEn MoftftisoN, M«D. 

Protestant Unloat or » Treatise of True 
Religion, Heresy, Schism, Tolefftlion, and 


qphahest.mmims may Iw jui^ afaiM che 

growth of Popery. By Jdiiw MttToii.^ 

The English Gentleman's Xelbrary Ma- 
anal, or a View^of a Libiiry ,of Standard 
English Literatura, with Notices Biopa- 
phical and Critical, including many curious 
original Anecdotes of eminent Literary Men 
of the Eighteenth Centug^ with estimates 
for furnishing LlbrariestUmd a List of Books 
adapted/for persons gbing abroad, Tcgi** 
mental libraries, &c. 

Language. 

Dr. MoriMoZf|||^t8, that the igoorance 
of the Europeans,'>coDcerniag the true ele- 
ments and spirit of the Chinese language, 
is owing principally to the widely spread Be- 
lief of its difficulty. Instead of 80,000 let- 
ters being indispensable for understanding 
Chinese, he says 2000 are sufficient, and 
that by means of these an European may 
express himself intelligibly to the Chinese, 
either atCantem or Pekin, upon almost every 
subject. To facilitate the learner in the 
acqubltion of Chinese letters, Dr. Morri- 
son's Chinese Miscellany gives a collection 
of the old emblems, from which the new 
roots arq. derived, and he remarks that the 
written language of the Chinese has more 
meanings than sounds. These emblems, 
which are, «s it were, an etymology of the 
language, were never before printed in £u- 
ro{>e. Of tlie primitive words (216*) the 
pronunciation and significations are also 
given, and several examples of the different 
styles of prfMe and poetical composition. 
Besides these. Dr. Morrison gives a cata- 
logue of 1411 syllables, of which the lan- 
guage of the Mandarins is formed, by means 
of a different intonation and accent. 

Royal Library at the British Museum. 

This splendid pile of building for the re- 
ception of the Library given by the King to 
the Museum, is nearly in a finished state. 
The W. front of the building, looking towards 
Bedford-square, is faced with stone, and the 
projection in the centre is ornamented with 
four half columns of the Ionic order, fluted, 
and a pilaster at each end, of the same or - 
der, which support a pediment. The cor- 
nice, &c. of the order ia placed at the top 
of the wall, along the whole of this side, 
wrought in stone. The entrance is at the 
end of Montague- place. The first apart- 
ment on the right, is of very great length, 
extending to the projection in the centre of 
the building into which it leads. That part 
of the room which corresponds to the cen- 
tre division of the exterior of the building, 
is ornamented on each side with two superb 
Corinthian columns, the shaft and base of 
which ore of marble, very highly polished. 
The capitals of the columns are not exe- 
cuted in the same sort of marble, but are 
vaxiqgated, and are extremely beautiful; 
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JoisMlff fvDttf ft MA^r^qttal Itt iKmensionB 
w m tn $9 faftvdnd whioh thtfre are two 
tooAltf whole of thti noble tuite of 
epartOienCif 'which are very loftv, are of an 
et^ual hef)glit> and decorated at tne top with 
an enriched cornice frieze, &c. which en- 
eirelet the whole of ^ rooms. The ceil* 
Inf^ ere of a most magnificat description, 
being riohlj ornamented in a light and ele* 
gaot manner. The frame work, which sup* 
ports this ceiline, is Mtirely of iron, which 
renders the building fireproof; very strong 
iron girders are placed at intervals across 
the walls to support the work. Tlie rooms 
are lighted by a row of windows on both 
sides, of equal ^meusions, and extend the 
whole length ocS(m building. The party 
walls which divide me apartments, are de- 
corated at the angles with double faced 
pilasters of highly polished marble. A 
broad stone staircase in the entrance-hall 
leads to a corresponding suite of rooms 
above of the same extent as those below, 
though much lower; the ceilings are orna- 
mented in a very clutste style, and light is 
admitted into these rooms by skylights in 
the roof. The nrincipal part of the roof is 
of cast iron ; it fias a veiy slight rise, so that 
it is not seen from the ground. It is co- 
vered with copper. 

Poetry of the Friszelanosrs. 

Although the language of Friezeland has 
never been admitted among the higher ranks, 
and only exists in the mouths of the pea- 
santry, yet it has had its poets. Gilbert 
Japiks, a schoolmaster at Bolsward (ob. 
I66d), left works behind him which are still 
esteemed, have gone through three editions, 
and procured for tlie poet, a few years ago, 
a monument in the church*yard of Bolds- 
ward. In the year 1755, Jan Althuizen 
gave a collection of poems in that language ; 
but these are not woith much. The muse 
of Fiie/eland has since slumbered, but that 
she has still life and voice has been recently 
shown by K. Postliumus (minister of Waa- 
kins), by the publication of an Essay upon 
the Poetry of kiiezcland. The songs in 
praise of Friezeland deserve particular at- 
tention ; for instance, a song u^n Edo Jon- 
gema, and Gemma, of Burroania. The lat- 
ter was the man who refused, at Brussels, 
to bend his knee before Philip II. saying, 
**We Friezelanders kneel oni? to God.'* 
Tydemann gave a glossary or Friezeland 
words, and Observations upon the Gram- 
mar, and some old expressions were pub- 
lished by Hoeuift in 1835. 

African Survey. 

The expedition sent out by Government 
to survey the coast of Africa and that of 
the island of Madagascar, has msdc some 
impertaat additions to our geogmphica! 
knowledge, and Airaished the means of eor- 


reetbg the existing diXrti fai 4 fsHety df 
{Ritanees. Twenn-fotir thoosiUid AlilM of 
coast, but Imper&tlT known helbtt, havd 
been carefully viewed. Many parts of it 
had been very erroneously Indloated in the 
paps, and some of them were not less than 
two hundred and fifty miles out in latitudif 
and longitude. The vast extent of coast 
which we have mentioned, is now perfectly 
known. Every harbour, every bay, every 
navigable river, has been diiii^ntly explore/, 
and correctly laid down in the charts which 
are the result of this unostentatious, but 
interesting service. 

Sumatran Orano Outako. 

Capt. Hull's account of a female orang of 
large size, taken on the South coast of Su- 
matra, is exceedingly interesting, in refer- 
ence to the large male animal of the same 
species, which is described in the last vo- 
lume of the Asiatic Transactions. It ap- 
pears that Capt. Hull having, whilst at 
Bencoolen, heard of the capture of the last 
mentioned animal at 1'ruman, diapatchCd a 
young man to the spot where it was taken, 
in the hope of his meeting with anotheV 
orang of the same kind. After a lapse of 
several months he returned to Bencoolen, 
bringing with him a laige female onuig, a» 
the fruit of his entcipiise. 

On his arrival at Truman, where he wat 
kindly received, he heard various accoimta 
from the natives of the animal he was In 
search of, called Iw them Orang Mawah^ 
Mawi or Mawy. These animals, they said, 
resided in the deepest part of a forest, dis- 
tant from Truman about five or six days* 
journey, and apjieared very averse to under- 
take any expedition in search of them, stat- 
ing that tliese beings would assuredly attack 
any small party, especially if a woman 
should be with them, whom they would en- 
deavour to carry off. They were unwilling 
also to destroy these aniniBls, from a super- 
stitious belief that they are animated by the 
souls of their ancestors, and that they hold 
dominion over the great forests of Sumatra* 
After some days' debate, however, and hear- 
ing that a Mawah had been seen in the fb» 
rest, the young man collected a party of 
twenty persons, armed with muskets, spears, 
and Iwmboos, and having marched in an 
Easterly direction for a^e thirty miles, 
fell in with the object of his searen. The 
orang was fitting on the Summit of one of 
the highest trees, with a young one in its 
arms. The first fire of the pkrty struck off 
the great toe of the old orang, who uttered 
a hideous cry, and immediately lifted up her 
young one as high as her long arms would 
reach, and let it go amongst the topmoec 
branches, which appeamd too weak to suU<^ 
tain herself. During the time the Uarty 
were cautiously approaebiog her to oWhi 
another shot, the po6r animal made no at- 
tempt to escape, hut kept a steady witoli out 



• their moTemeBti^ utterlii^ at the time many 
ainffular founds* and* glancing her eye oc- 
casionally towards her young one* seemed 
to hasten its escape by waving her band. 
The second volley brought her to the 
ground* a ball having penetrated her breast* 
but the young one escaped. She measured 
four feet eleven inches in length, and two 
feet across the shoulders, andawas covered 
with red hair. It is probable, from the 
spot where this animal was found being so 
near to Truman, that she was the mate of 
the one destroyed by the party from the 
brig. Her remains, consisting of the shin 
and all the bones, were transmitted home 
by Capt. Hull to Sir Stamford Raffles. 

Overland North-West Expedition. 

We rejoice that our sanguine anticipa- 
tions ns to the success of Capt. Franklin’s 
Expedition to the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, and thence to Bhering’s Straits, 
have been in some measure realized. The 
foltowipg grati^ing intelligence has been 
communicated from Dr. Richardson, dated 
<<Fort Franklin, Great Bear Lake* Feb. 
18126: 

** After remaining as long at New York* 
as OUT desire to commence our journey 
would permit* we proceeded to Lake Onta- 
rio* crossed it to York* the capital of Upper 
Canada, and from thence travelled by land 
and water, in carts and in boats* to Pene- 
tanguishene* a naval depot in Lake Huron. 
Here we embarked in two canoes* manned 
*bY 84 Canadian voyageurs ; our party pre- 
viously consistiug of five officers and four 
marines j and* coasting Lakes Huron and 
Superior* arrived at Fort William* a post 
belonging to the Hudson Bay Company* on 
tlie 1 0th of May* 1885. At this place the 
l^peditiou embark*^ in four small canoes* 
adapted for the navigation of small rivers* 
.and proceeding in two divisions by the Lake 
of the Woods, Rainy Lake, Lake Winifrey, 
and the River Suskatchew, came to Cum- 
berland House, where the seamen attached 
to it* and who had been sent out with three 
boats* passed the winter. We arrived at 
Cumberland House on the 1 5th of June* 18 
days after our seamen had resumed their 
voyage for this summer, aud losing no time 
in following them, we overtook them on the 
8Pth of the same montli* near the height of 
land which separates the rivers flowing to- 
warde 'Hudson’s Bay* from those which (all 
into the Arctic Seai our progress after this 
i^more slow* from the accumulation of 
dm dibres and provisions* which we had 
iKipn 'picking up at the different trading 
pidiits on our route ; the difierent portages 
^idetdM us oonsideiRblj* as the crews had 
five or six, and when the boaU were 
(Mied* seven or eight trips across. Mer- 
thy, the longest portage on the route* is 
•mt thirteen miles statute, in leugth* and 
occupied us seven days. We orrivd at the 


lAke of the Hills on die t5th Julv* at Slave 
Lake on the 86th* and entered Mackenzie’s 
River on the Slst. On the dd of August 
we arrived at Fort Simpson* situated at the 
junction uf the River of the Mountains with 
the Mackenzie. On the 6th came to Fort 
Norman, another of the Company’s posts* 
situate on the Mackenzie* about 800 miles 
further down ; on tbe 7th entered Boar 
Lake River, and on the 1 0th arrived at this 
place, which we have since named after our 
Commanding Officer: Mr. Rack arrived 
next day with the detachment of canoes 
under his charge. Captain Franklin and 
Mr. Kendall having descended the river to 
the sea in a boat with six seamen and an 
Esquimaux interpreter, they came to the 
mouth of the river six days after leaving 
Fort Norman, having passed the lost of the 
Company’s posts about half way. From 
Garry’s Island, lying 38 or SO'iuiles to sea- 
ward of the river’s mouth, they bad a wide 
prospect of salt water free from ice, and 
abounding in seals and white whales. This 
was a cheering prospect : after remaining a 
day or two on the island to ascertain by as- 
tronomical observation its position, and 
which they found to be 1st. 6.0 deg. 89 min. 
North* long. 135 deg. 41 min. West, they 
re-ascended the river, and joined us here on 
the 6th of September. The Expedition, up 
to this latter date, had travelled from New 
York, 5,160 miles, or from Penetan- 
guishene, the out-post of Canadian settle- 
ments, about 4,444 miles* since tbe 83d of 
April- Captain Franklin was very desirous 
of opening a communication with the Esqui- 
maux at the mouth of Mackenzie’s River* 
but did not see any of them. He left, how- 
ever, presents of iron work at several en- 
campments, which ap])eared to be of recent 
erection, and we have the satisfaction, since 
the commencement of winter, of learning, 
through the medium of an adjoining trilje, 
that they received them, and are desirous of 
evincing their gratitude by receiving us 
kindly next season.” 

Polar Expedition. 

In the course of our notices of Capt. 
Parry’s last Voyage, (pp. 833 — 339,) we 
intimated that dt was not the intention of 
the Admiralty to attempt any thing further 
connected with tbe North-West Expedition 
by Baffin’s Bay, until the result of the Over- 
land Expeditions were known. During this 
Interval* however, Capt. Parry is determined 
not to be idle. A new Expedition is pro- 
jected for him. It has for its object to 
reach the Northern Pole ; to make known 
to ur what the inmost point of the ice- 
bound Arctic Circle is. Captain Franklin 
had offered himself to undertake a Journey 
over the ice from Bpitzbergen to the Pole* 
and this has been, adopted by Captam Parry* 
who* in addition to his own araeot expec- 
tations of success* procured tbe sanction of 
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the Ro)«l Society to the i^ticeHility of 
the enterivrise. The Hecla'^ Is to be pre- 
pared for Captain Parry early in the ensu- 
ing springy and in that vessel he is to pro- 
ceed to ** Cloven Cliffy'* in Sjjitzhergeoy in 
lat. 79 deg. 52 min. (nr about 6'00 miles 
iVom the Pole), which he is expected to 
reach towards the end of May. From this 
point he will depart with two vessels, which 
are capable of being used cither as boats or 
sledges, as water or ice is found to prevail. 
Tliey arc to be built of light, tough, and 
flexible materials, with coverings of leather 
and oilcloth; the latter convertible into 
sails. Turn oflicers and ten men are to be 
appointed to each, with provisions for 92 
days, which, if they only travelled on the 
average 13 miles per day, and met with 
no insurmountable obstacles, would be suf- 
ficient for their reaching the long-desired 
Pole, and returning to the Hecla, at Cloven 
Cliff. Dogs or rein-deer (the former pre- 
ferable for drawing tbe sledges, when ne- 
cessary, but the latter better for food, in 
case of accident or detention) are to be 
taken on the Expedition. It is known that 
tile summer temperature is far from being 
severe ; there is perpetual light, with the 
Sun continually above the horizon, and he 
knows, from experience, that the men, on 
such occasions, are always very healthy. 
During his absence, tbe bo.<ts of the ship 
are to be engaged in exploring the Eastern 
side of Spit/bergen'; and the oflicers and 
men of science in making philosophical ex- 
periments with the pendulum, on mag- 
netism and meteorology, in natural history, 
&c. The reward of success, besides tbe 
personal glory and general advantage attend- 
ing the exploit, will be 6,000/. j and we ear- 
nestly hope, that by this day twelvemonths. 
Captain rarry and his gallant companions 
may be safe in London to claim and re- 
ceive it. 

Literary Fraud. 

In the Court of Chancery, lately, a cu- 
rious exposure took place of tbe practice of 
an author, whose ideas of honesty do no 
credit to the profession. An injunction 
was applied for to prevent Mr. Butterworth 
from publishing a work entitled Advice to 
Solicitors in passing private Bills through 
Parliament," a similar work, from which the 
greater part of it had been copied, having 
previously appeared. The autlior of the 
former work sold the manuscript to Mr. 
Stephens, and the second work professed to 
he an answer to the fr>rmer one, and severely 
criticised it in parts, though tbe greater 
portion was merely a copy. It appeared 
that both ivorks mere written by the same 
person^ namely, .Mr. Ebbs, of Lambeth, 
who, in a letter to Mr. Stephens, said, that 
the attack on the former work contained in 
the latter, would make it sell like wildfire ! 

Gent. Mao. Ociehery 1 82 ff. 
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BRlStOI, Iw#riTU,tfOK# 

‘ The Marquis Spineto, of the Univenity 
of Cambridge, lately commenced a leriea of 
Lectures at the above Institutbn, on tome 
of the most interesting departments of the 
Literature of Modem Europe.— The 'firtt 
was an Introductory Lecture, emhneiog the 
history of Literature from the most remote 
antiquity to the present day. In running 
down the stream of time, the Marquis did 
ample justice to tbe different periods, both 
ancient and modem; touching, of course, 
on the eras preceding the dark or iron age, 
the Troubadours, the revival of letters, tne 
Singers, the Dramatists (or the Mystery 
writers), and the present more chaste and 
correct votaries of the Muses* He gave 
the palm of excellence, in French Litera- 
ture, to the 1 7th century, and dwelt with 
particular pleasure on the age of Louis XIV* 
His second Lecture was d^ioated to a his- 
tory of that powerful and wandering tribe, 
the Arabs : in this, after touching on the 
birth and religion of Mahomet, he proceed- 
ed to shew that the Arabians, including in 
later times the Saracens and Moors, were 
the parents of much of the knowledge and 
science of the present dty. He defended 
them from the sneers of Gibbon, who said 
we looked in vain for men of mind among 
them, and demonstrated that they possessed 
poets at a very early age; mdeed their 
wandering and independent state of life was 
favourable to poesy and song ; and the Col- 
leges, Schools, and Seminariea, which they 
established at a remote period in Bagdad, 
&c. and in later times in Cordova, Sala- 
manca, Valladolid, in Spain, and in Salerno, 
in Italy, were evidences of their love and 
attachment to learning, and of the obliga- 
tions which modem Europe owe to them.— 
His third Lecture embraced the History of 
the Bards, and their successors the Trouba- 
dours ; characters of their Poetry, and the 
influence it had on the Literature of other 
nations. He divided the Bards into two 
classes: — the Sacred and Ubates; and 
those who treated of Love and War ; these 
were the prototypes of the Troubadours, 
and their successors were the Improvisatori. 
The Bards were the attendants of Royalty, 
and sung the praises of the first Kings. The 
Troubadours sung their own adventures, and 
of course their own follies and crimes ; and the 
excesses in which they ihdulged caused their 
ruin. Minstrels and Jongleurs followed; 
and theuce the train of Harlequins, Polici- 
nellos, and other mountebanks. 

Lectures on the Ear. 

Mr. J. Harrison Curtis, Snigeon Aurist 
to the King, has commenced his Course of 
Lectures on the Anatomy, Plwsiolo^, and 
Pathology of the Ear, at the Royal IHapen- 
saiT for Diseases of the Ear, Dean-atreet, 
Soho-square* The Lecturer oomhated the 
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unfortunate' prejudice reimctlng the incura- 
blitty of diseases of the Ear, and proved by 
his own extensive practice and exMrience, 
as well as that of the celebrated rrofessor 
Lallemand of Montpellier, the mischief that 
bad arisen from this idea, in consequence of 
neglected affections of this organ producing 
chronic diseases of the brain, ending most 
unhappily; and frequently from the inat- 
tention of patients themselves. The Lec- 
turer supported this fact by exhibiting a va- 
riety of anatomical preparations, shewing 
the effects and extent of neglected disease ; 
but he came to this satisfiictory conclusion, 
that diseases of the Ear, like diseases of 
other organs, will yield to proper treatment. 

Mechanics* Institute. 

On Saturday evening, the Reading Room 
of the Mechanics* Institute, in Hull, was 
crowded to witness the exhibition of a model 
of a steam carriage to run on common roads. 
The following is a description of this ma- 
chine. It weighs 82 ounces, is 1 1 inches 
in length, has three wheels, and is guided 
by a lever in the front. The boiler and en- 
gine are placed in the hinder part of the 
carriage ; the steam cylinder is naif an inch 
bore ; and the stroke of the piston is }ths 
of an inch. The eighth part of a pint of 
water being put into the boiler (which is 
heated by a tallow lamp), causes it to go 
for the space of half an hour. It will turn 
in a circle, the diameter of which is only 
twice the length of the carriage, and the 
xhner wheel will form the centre of its mo- 
tion. It is capable of being backed in a 
moment with the greatest ease, and when 
allowed to run in a straight direction, at its 
greatest sjieed, will proceed at the rate of 
upwards of live miles per hour. The youtli- 
ful inventor is a clerk, and the machine is 
the production of his leisure hours. He 
was present, and prefaced the exhibition by 
a description of the steam engine. He re- 
ceived the warmest plaudits from his brother 
members, for the great ingenuity he had 
displayed, — considering he was not by pro- 
fession a mechanic, — as well as for pro- 
ducing the first piece of meclianism shown 
to the Society, the workmanship of one of 
its members. 

Silk Worm. 

Dr. Sterler, a member of the Commis- 
sion appointed for improving the production 
of Silk, and Botanist to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, has* succeeded in discovering a 
kind of food for the silk worms, which will 
supplant the use of the mulberry-tree. This 
too, it it uid, the silk worms prefer, and 
It rentlus them less subject to disease. The 
siUr^ which the worms in this manner pro- 
dntej is much more beautiful, and of a bet- 
ter quality than that formerly produced. 
Great advantages will result from this dis- 
oovery. Next year it is hoped that enter- 
priEet on a grand scale will be attempted, 
and that we shall have two or three crops a 
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year, while, according to the former sys- 
tem, only one could be procured, and the 
planters were not indemnified for their ex- 
pences in less than ten or fifteen years. 

Plants. 

It IS generally known that cold countries 
have fewer species of plants than warm ones. 
A learned botanist shews that this differ- 
ence follows pretty constantly the progres- 
sion of the temperature ; according to him 
there are in Spitsbergen only 30 species of 
plants ; in Lapland, 534 ; in Iceland, 533 ; 
in Sweden, 1,500; in Brandenburg, 2,000; 
in Piedmont, 3,800; in Jamaica, 4,000; 
and in Madagascar, 5,000. 

Statistical Remarks. 

In Great Britaiut the number of indivi- 
duals in a state to bear arms, from the ago 
of 15 to GO, is 2,744,847. The numbei 
of marriages is about 93,030 yearly ; and it 
has been remarked, that in 63 of these 
unions there were only 8 which had nu issue. 
The number of deaths is about 332,708 
yearly, which makes nearly 25,502 monthly, 
6,308 weekly, 914 dally, and 40 hourly. 
The deaths among the women are in pro- 
portion to those of the men as 50 to 54. 
The married women live longer than those 
who continue in celibacy. In the country, 
the mean term of the number of children 
produced by each marriage is 4 ; in towns 
the proportion is 7 for every two marriages. 
The number of married women is to the ge- 
neral number of individuals of the sex os 1 to 
3 ! and the number of married men to that 
of all the individuals of the male sex, as 3 to 
5. The number of widows is to that of the 
widowers as 3 to 1 : but the number of 
widows who marry again is to that of widow- 
ers in the same case, as 7 to 4. The indi- 
viduals who inhabit elevated situations live 
longer than those who reside in less elevated 
places. The half of the individuals die be- 
fore attaining the age of 17 years. The 
number of twins is to that of ordinary births 
as 1 to 65. According to calculations 
founded on the bills of mortality, one indi- 
vidual onlv in 3,126 attains the ago of 100 
years. The number of births of the male 
sex is to that of the female sex as 96 to 95. 
— In the United States of North America, 
the births of male also exceed those of female 
children. The returns of 1 800 showed that 
there were born in that year 2,988,156 
boys, and 2,923,952 girls ; and that, in 
1820, the former amounted to 4,894,171, 
and the latter to 4,73 1 ,376 ; that is to say, 
that in the last mentioned year the- number 
of male exceeded that of female children 
born, by 162,795. This proportion, wliich 
is jfieculiar to nations in a state of transition 
from .barbarity to civilization, is not to be 
found in any other part of Europe except 
Russia, and some of the provinces of the 
Austrian empire. 

The principal ports in England for the 
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Kxi*ort op Grain coastwise, ere Lynn, 
Yarmouth, Boston, and Ipswich. Those 
which import most arc London, Hull, Li- 
verpool, and Bristol. London imports an- 
nually, from England and Scotland, about 

350.000 quarters of barley, 300,000 quar- 
ters of malt, 550,000 quarters of oats, 

450.000 quarters of wheat, 100,000 peas 
and beans, 1,000,000 cwts. of flour, and 

100.000 cwts. of oatmeal and barley meal ; 
and it exports coastwise about 120,000 
quarters of corn, and 15,000 cwts. of 
meal and flour. Hull imports, annually, 
aliout 250,000 quarters, ranking as to quan- 
tity in the following order : — Barley, wheat, 
oats, of which about one-third is re-export- 
ed. It imports a small quantity of meal and 
flour. Liverpool imports about 130,000 
quarters of malt, oats, wheat, barley, peas, 
and beans, with about 12,000 cwts. of meal 
and flour, and re-exports about one-fifth. 
Bristol imports about .00,000 quarters of 
barley, oats, wheat, &c. with 50,000 cwts. 
of meal and flour, and re-exports about one- 
fourth. Lynn exports about 200,000 quar- 
ters of wheat, barley, oats, &c., with very 
little meal or flour ; it imports almost none. 
Varmnuth exports about 250,000 quarters 
of barley, malt, wheat, oats, &c., about 

250.000 cwts. of flour; its imports are 


trifling. Boston exports about 970,000 
quarters, of which five-sixths are oats, the 
rest chiefly wheat ; it exports very little 
meal or flour, and imports almost no grain 
of any kind.^ Ipswich exports about 160,000 
qrs., of which two-thirds are malt, the rest 
-barley, peas, and beans, wheat, and oats, 
with almut 85,000 cwts. of flour. Yar- 
mouth in Norfolk, Maldon and Colchester 
in Essex, and Stockton in Durham, are the 

Tlie Trade of London emjfoys about 
.3500 ships, the cargoes entering the port 
being annually not less than 13,500. On 
an average, 1 1 00 ships are in the river at 
one time, together with 3419 barges and 
other small craft employed 'in lading and 
unlading them ; 2288 barges and other craft 
engaged in the inland trade ; and 3000 
wherries or small boats for passengers. To 
this active scene which the port of London 
exhibits, are to be added about 8000 water- 
men employed in navigating the wherries 
and craft ; 4000 labourers lading and unlad- 
ing ships ; and 1 200 revenue officers con- 
stantly doing duty on the river ; beside 
the crews of the several vessels. This scone 
occupies a space of six miles on the Thames, 
from two miles above to four miles below 
London Bridge and Liinehouse. 
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CowEY Stakes. 

An antiquarian discovery has been re- 
cently made during the recent improvements 
this year in the Thames Navigation. Tlie 
tradition of the precise station of the Cowey 
Stakes, supjiosed to be set down where 
Cuisar crossed the Thames, had been for 
some time lost, though it was known to be 
between Weyhridge and Walton. In deep- 
ening the river about 200 yards above Wal- 
ton-bridge, a line of old broken piles was 
discovered, some feet lielow the previous 
bed of the river. They were about as thick 
as a man’s thigh. Many have been drawn, 
and are in the possession of the gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood. The City of London 
should set up some mark to perpetuate the 
remembrance of the place. 

Roman Villa. 

A Roman villa, and other curious remains 
of Roman antiquities, have recently been 
discovered on the side of the North Road, 
near Water Newton (seven miles south of 
Stamford,) which are in all probability con- 
nected with those on the opposite side of 
the river Nene (at Castor). The author of 
these discoveries has, within these last four 
years, traced them through the several pa- 
rishes of Castor, Alwalton, Chesterton, 
Water Newton, and Sutton, an extent of 
nearly nine miles in circumference, and the 
remains are by far the most curious and ex- 
tensive that hxve been explored in Britain 


The villa, situated on the side of the road, 
near Water Newton, consisted of a large 
square of buildings ; the floors ore composed 
of small square stone tesseroc, set in a dur- 
able cement, and appear to have been much 
worn ; some parts of the walls bear the ves- 
tiges of colours as fresh as if but lately laid 
on : three hundred yards to the east of these 
buildings, several human skeletons were dug 
up, some urns, and two kilns resembling 
those used by the ancient potters. In 1824 
and 1825 several kilns of this description 
were discovered in Sutton and Normangate 
field ; also vessels containing the colour and 
glaze used in the manufiictuie of Roman 
earthen vessels. 

Roman Antiquities in Italy. 

On a hill near Brescia (says a letter from 
Rome), there has stood from time immemo- 
rial, a large marble column, and there was a 
tradition that it belonged to a great Temple 
of Hercules, which had stood there in re- 
mote antiquity. For these two years past, 
excavations to a great extent have been 
made on the spot, the result of which con- 
firmed the truth of the tradition. From 
time to time important monuments of an- 
cient architecture and Roman insoriptions 
were brought to light, and every thing indi- 
cated that a most extensive edifice had stood 
there. At length the foundations of an im- 
mense temple were uncovered, with entrances 
to several covered passages. Tliese were 
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•saniiiwdy «iiii on the above mentioned, 
the workmen found in one of tltem aeveml 
nichet walled up. They were opened, and 
in one of them wae found a eoloeia] winged 
Victoria, of bronze, and of admirable work- 
manahip | in another eix large busts, one of 
them representing Faustina, the consort of 
Marcus Aurelius, and a highly-ornamented 
breast-plate of a* horse; in a third and 
fourth, a richly gilt statue, four feet and a 
hidf high, of a captive King, and a colossal 
arm. All these are likewise of bronze, and 
of fine workmanship. There are also several 
inscriptions in the building, one of which 
mentions the Brixia Romans.” The eyes 
of the King and of the Victoria are of onyx. 
They are all in perfect preservation ; and, 
from the situation in which they were found, 
it is evident that they were concealed and 
walled up for security, for both the wings 
and arms of the Victoria were taken off and 
laid at her feet. 


Roman Inscription. 

Tlie learned Jacob Spon, in his “ Miscel- 
lanea Eruditae Antiquitotis,** instances only 
a tingle trumpeter among the Romans, an 
inscription over whom is mentioned ; Mura- 
tori knew only of one flute-player. A grave- 
stone, however, hot been discovered by Cap- 
tain Berg among the ruins of the ancient 
Cherson, upon which, under the figure of a 
trumpet, is the following inscription : — 

D. M. 

Aur. SALVIANUS 
Tub. L. (e) G. XIC 
Qui Militavlt 
AnnosXIin. Vt- 
xit Annos XXXVI. 

To the manes of Aurelius Salvianus, 
trumpeter to the Eleventh (Claudian) Le- 
gion, who served fourteen years, and lived 
six-and-thirty.” 


SELECT POETRY. 


CATHOUC EMANCIPATION. 

A Fable. 

A CAREFUL Shepherd had a flock 
Of thriving sheep — his only stock ; 
Their pasture he with walls surrounded, 

As wolves in all the lands abounded ; 

Great were his pains, his labour long, 

To make the walls both high and strong ; 
Yet often, as he went to sleep, 

The wolves broke in and tore the sheep : 

At last he found the work complete-— 

No entrance left, but at the gate. 

The flock protected, and at peace. 

Began to flourish and increase : 

Till full of years, and honest pride 
At his success, the Shepherd died. 

A/Son succeeded, mild and kind. 

Of liberal and princely mind ; 

Who wished, indeed, to save the sheep, 
And yet the wolves in humour keep. 

Him the submissive brutes petition. 

To pity their forlorn condition ; 

Of Aieir primeval rights denuded. 

And from the pasturage excluded ; 

They vow’d, they swore, their alter’d mind 
To sheep liad long become so kind. 

They would not put a tooth or foot on 
The choicest, Attest leg of mutton : 

Their ancestors, they all confest. 

Of sharper notions were possest, 

Had often climb’d the shepherd’s wall. 

And made the vheep in tlmusaods fall, 
Spread death and desolation round, 

And stained with blood the blushing ground ; 
Hettbey (kind souls) had other kidneys, 
Aalmble as Sir Philip Sidney’s — 

Mild as Melanethon, they wou’d keep 
And help to food the flock of sheep. 

The abepberd, fearing such a trial. 

Was resolute in his denial ; 

Till by fitlae friends, extremely puzzled. 

He let the wolves in strongly muzzled ; 


Pared from each foot was ev’ry claw. 

Full twenty straps bound up each jaw ; 

Aud each was forced an oath to pass, 

He would eat nothing there but grass. 

The wall was levelled, and the meeting, 
*Twixt wolves and shee]), was grac’d with 
greeting. 

One would suppose through all the plain 
The golden age was come again ; 

Sheep join’d with wolf hard names to call 
The builders of the levell’d wall. 

A few bold watchmen dared to cry 
Against this frightful novelty, 

And prophesied ’twould come to pass. 

That wolves would think << all flesh is 
grass; 

And, in their plenitude of power. 

The silly sheep would soon devour. 

Their warnings all are given in vain. 
Within the fold the wolves remain ; 

The watchmen meet contempt and hate. 

As ** born two centuries too late 
Vile bigots, who, for private ends, 

Would separate such loving friends. 
Meantime the claws, which had been cut. 
Grew Ions and sharp on ev’ry foot. 

Some of die straps are weak and torn. 
Which tliey in peace so long had worn. 

And those, though few, that now remain. 
Give tenfold discontent and pain ; 

Till, 08 an useless, ^ling brand, 

They're all drawn off with gentle band. 

The shepherd starts, and late takes care 
New straps aud muzzles to prepare ; 
Resolv’d, at last, strict watem to keep. 

And save, if possible, the sheep. 

But vain is sJl precaution now. 

The grim wolf Imits his horrid brow ; 

The muzzle he rejects with scorn. 

And on that melancholy morn 
Destruction rages through the fold ; 

The sheep are slaughtered, young and old. 
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la vmin for help the ihepherd criei» 

Amidst his butcher’d flock he dies ; 

And cursesy in his hapless fitlli 
The day he mov’d his father’s wall. 

MagiUigan, John Graham. 

LINES 

On the Death qf Mrs, Lethbridge> 
cordedinpt. i,S74j. By Miss Prowett, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Prowett, and 
niece of the Bishop of Nonuich, 

QRING violets pale to strew over her grave ! 

Young, lovely, and pure— as the fondest 
and best ! 

For flowrets tlie fairest that Nature e’er gave 
Are fitted to deck the light sod of thy rest ! 

Ah ! could not the arm of thy husband avail 
To shield thv loved form from the arrows 
of death, 

Ah! could nut thy babes with their low 
plaintive wail 

Arrest for a moment thy fast fleeting 
breath. 

Oh no ! thou wert ready ! thy soul young in 
years. 

In wisdom, in virtue, already matured. 
Speeds her flight, far outstripping our valley 
of tears [secured. 

To its own sphere of bliss now for ever 

For oh ! thou hadst run thro’ the circle of 
life [cheek, 

Ere yet the young roses could fade on thy 
Meek sister and child, gentle mother and 
wife. 

Oh wife how beloved, let my agonies speak ! 

Cold, cold are those lips which but open’d 
to pour 

The wisdom of sages, in accents of love ! 
Tliat mild-beaming eye sheds its lustre no 
more [dove. 

Whose soft liquid gentleness rivalled the 

And thy bright braided tresses of soft auburn 
hair, [gmve. 

Oh where are they now 1 laid low in the 
And those roseate fingers that lightly as air 
Thy dear scenes of nature to memory gave. 

That meltingly swept o’er the strings of thy 
lyre [his flight. 

With tones that old Time might delay on 
Or poured the bold tides of poetical fire 
Till each list’ning heart throbbed re- 
sponsive delight. 

That would breathe the wild airs of thy loved 
native lands, [got story. 

And imprint on each list’ner its half-ibr'- 
Or rouse to remembrance their shadowy 
bands, [of post glory. 

Ab tlirill’d thro’ their bosoms the chords 

That voice that could cliarm in Italia’s soft 
tone, [France, 

Or sparkle at will in the light garb of 


With a judgment her taste only served to 
enhance. 

For it cull’d from the Spaniard high flashes 
of Boul^ [votion, 

From the pages of Germany woman’s dc- 
While a beam of past ages shone over the 
whole, [emotion. 

And gave firmness to gentleness, grace to 

Now the cold turf envelopes the love of my 
youth, [brow. 

And the dsrk mss waves o’er the delicate 
Can such thoughts as these my sad agony 
sooth, [on me now ? 

Can they lighten the darkness that dwells 

Oh no ! but a day-spring shall gleam on my 
road ! [discern. 

That the clear eye of purified hope may 
Its radiance illume my deserted abode, 

Dear Harriet ! it shines from thy ^neral 
urn ! 

Yes, the memory of that solemn hour of 
affection 

When all tliat was holiest, sacred, and best, 
Mingled deep in our cup the sad draught of 
affliction. Treat ! 

Thou tasted it, dearest !— then laid uiee to 

Yes ! thou turnedst to rest — and the Angel 
of peace [thou wert leaving. 

Shed his balm from above o’er the grief 
Breathed a lustre celestial o’er all thy pale 
face, [heart’s heaving. 

And stilled with his touch thy gentle 

And still’d it for ever ! no earthly throb now 
Of hope or anxiety, passion or care. 

Shall ruffle the current which softlysliall flow, 
In the land of the blest— exenijit from a 
tear. 

Yet thence shall thy pitying love look on him. 
Left to mourn thee, desponding, thro’ 
each change of life, [sea, 

Tliy memory — his compass o'er that troubled 
His haven that world that contains his 
lost wife. 

Yes, angel of light, from life’s storm-beaten 
shore, [to rest. 

Thy dear hand shall beckon thy wanderer 
And when this long voyage of grief shall be 
o’er, [the blest. 

His soul shall spring up to the realms of 

There thy love, gentle Harriet ! meek wo- 
man’s no more [revealed tie. 

Shall be merged in that holy, that half- 
Whioh in yet &arer union than ours waa 
before, [on high ! 

Shall unite all mankind in the presence 

Then the voice thou once lov’dst again shall 
unfold 

Its melodies midst the soft tones of thy 
But thy lyre shall then sparkle with pure 
virgin gold, ^ [fire ! 

Each lira shall be* touched with ethereal 
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On« high HallelujAh all Toieei Ahill blend ! 
All knowledge be found in the life-giving 
Word ! [ofFend, 

Mists of darkness and error no more shall 
But eternity dwell in the praise of the 
Loid! 



SONNET 

On my long esteemed and valued friend. 
The Bishop of*^e**n 
By John Taylor, Esq. 
T^ERBERT, in early life admir'd where 
known. 

Who honour'd left the Muses* classic 
dome 

And chose, for Britain's sake, abroad to 
roam, 

Yet not, indeed, for Britain's sake alone, 

To Truth and Virtue always firmly prone. 
Knowledge attain'd, he sought his native 
home, [tome. 

Knowledge deriv'd from many a curious 
With the vast mental stores before his own. 
Friendship might well predict his Mitred fute. 
Who saw in youth the promise of his mind. 
Who saw him then, aloof from formal state. 
Wise with good humour, cheerful, frank, 
and kind ; 

By Nature form'd intrinsically great, 

Sound in his feith,piire,learned, and refin'd. 

LINES 

Addressed to Mrs. Moody t, of Tumham 
Green, Jan. 1, 1818. 

By the late George Haroinge, Esq, 
[Not printed in his Works.'] 
^^HEN Hope and Youth from vision pass. 
Time throws away the Courtier's glass; 
I took it up,— though chill'd with fear. 
Soared at the words another year /** 

The scene was chang'd : a Winter's hough 
^oke — as 1 thought — and said — **JCsnow." 
loe Summer's promises were fled. 

The leaves of Autumn had been shed 
In Flora's lap, with sullen rage 
Despair bad arm'd the Fiends of Age. 

Love in a fit of laughter saw 
The limner TnUh my picture draw : 

A Hermit’s beard of mountain snow 
Grac'd the departure of the Beau ; 

Instead of health, a bilious hue 
To colours of the jaundice grew; 

The wrinkles of the cheek were there, 

No mercy could the waste repair; 

Nor hope was left me to forget, 

Aad with oblivion chace regret ; 

For in the rear, but still in sight, 

Wereiall that's gay — and all that’s bright. 

* Cambridge University. 

T She died in 1884. 


But Fkieudi HIP, at no chonee alarm d, 
Tlie mirror of its frown disarm'd. 

She bore it in her graceful hand— 

I look'd — the scene was Fairy -land. 

The passions had lieen laid asleep, 

Their mast and sail abjur'd the deep. 
Ambition of the world bereft, 

A Milbourne oak t with spirit cleft. 
Experience laugh'd at all the past. 

As idiots never bom to last. 

With Frifndship— gifts, and virtues came, 
But she refin'd and bless'd their aim. 

A sense of honor to the just ; 

A tear that could embalm the dust ; 

A Muse, of inexhausted wealth, 

And brac'd with adamantine health ; 

A pen of genius and of taste. 

By judgment rul'd, by wit embrac'd ; 

The heart's iudissolul»Ie frame 
To my Elyslan slumbers came. 

“ All these are mine," their owner sold, 

** And they arc for the Hermit's bed." 

It was no visionary form, 

But full of life, and colours warm, 

Her brow majestic and serene, 

She came on wings from Tumham Green. 
There was ber dignified abode, — 

No Arab's tent or shifted road ; 

But she has dryads in her train, 

At Milbourne House in Esher Lane ; 

Her wood-nymphs, in the Hermit's bower. 
That play with Time's imperious hour. 
Chain hot!) liis arms, arrest his wing, 

And make him breathe an air of Spring. 


TO THE GLOW-WORM. 
'y^^HEN Sul resigns the World to Night, 
Behold thou shedst thy feeble ray ; 
And, twinkling with a borrow'd light. 

Dost all thou canst to make it day. 

Thee, glimmering in the bank, 1 view 
And own thy worth surpassing mine ; 
Thou ^iv'st to Nature all her due, 

While I conceal a light divine. 

Did Man, like thee, dispense around 
Eacb beam that heavenly suns § impart. 
Less moral darkness would he found. 

And Virtue shine in ev'ry heart. 

O. L. M. 

— 4 — 

EPITAPH 

Jn Heston Church Yard, Middlesex. 

JpAREWELL, dear youth, farewell, till we 
above 

Meet in the peaceful realms of light and love ; 
Grain, h‘id in earth, repays the peasant's care. 
And Evening suns but set to rise more fair. 


X The Hermit's [a name the Poet as- 
sumed] ruling passion was to cut wood. 

§ Revelation and Reason. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


SPAIN. 

Accounts from Spain speak of continued 
disturbances in the provinces. The volun- 
teers of pdurcia and Roa having revolted, 
their example has been followed by the 
same class of fanatics in Tarasonai in Arra- 
gon. The latter found even the clergy 
scarcely bigotted enough to deserve protmt- 
tion from their insults. At Peniscola and 
Valladolid, disturbances have occurred, in 
which this licensed mob of volunteers were 
the prime agitators. The Gmon Ostalaza, 
who lias been called by the formidable name 
of the exterminating angel,*' was at the 
head of the troubles in Murcia. 

The Hast coast of Spain has been thrown 
nto a state of great agitation by the appear- 
ance of an Algerine fleet of six vessels of 
war. The squadron is reported to have 
captured about fifteen sail, chiefly coasting 
vessels ; and the Spaniards are so electrified 
by the event, and the dreadful prospects of 
slavery, if taken, that none of the vessels 
can get a crew to proceed to sea. The fleet 
appeared off Barcelona from the 90th to the 
aoth of September. This squadron has 
sailed against the Spaniards, in consequence 
of the usual tribute not having been paid to 
the Dey of Algiers. 

PORTUGAL. 

Tlie Portuguese Regency displays consi- 
derable vigour and activity in carrying into 
operation the new system. In many places 
the local Magistrates have been removed 
for their disaflfection or want of zeal. Some 
slight insurrections have taken place, parti- 
cularly in the Tra-los-Montes, but they 
were quickly suppressed. 

ITALY. 

We have already stated that the Pope had 
undertaken to reform the abuses in the poli- 
tical departments of the Holy See ; but in 
a State where the most inveterate preju- 
dices, rivetted by ignorance and bigotry, 
have predominated for ages, we certainly 
did anticipate some serious obstacles ; and 
by recent accounts we learn that bis Holi- 
ness has been compelled to have recourse to 
prayer i since the arm of the flesh is likely to 
be ineffective. We apprehend that he will 
find it necessary to call in the aid of the lat- 
ter, and, like the Chand Seignor, unite the 
two, if he wishes fully to accomplish his 
objects. The following is an extract of 
a fetter dated from Rome, Sept. 23 It 
is affirmed that the obstinate wickedness, or 
stupid ignorance, with which the Pope’s pa- 
ternal intentions arc counteracted, often af- 


fect him to tears. Can it excite surprise 
that he, as the head of the Christian 
Church, the spiritual and temporal Shep- 
herd of his people, has judged it necessary, 
under these circumstances', to implore the 
aid of Heaven to avert evils both near and 
remote ? A religious Proclamation f Invito 
sagraj prescribes nine days’ prayers 'to he 
performed, and three days* fiuts ; the first 
in the chapel of the Saneta Sanctorum, 
the second in the Borghese chapel on Ma- 
ria Maggiore, and the Uiird in the chapel of 
the Archangel Michael in St. Peter's. In 
the first and third, the Litany of All Saints, 
and the prayers belonging to it, are to be 
sung i in the second, the Lauretan Litany, 
and the Miserere, with the prayer Deus Rc- 
Jvgium defende, and Deus omnium Fidelium, 
and be concluded on each day with the 
Sacrament. Each prayer begins two hours 
and a half before sunset, and continues 
about that time. The last of the nine days 
(28th of April) being the eve of the Feast 
of St Michael, is to be a general and strict 
fast-day, that is, meat and milk diet are pro- 
hibited. 

In the preamble to the above Edict is the 
following pass^ :—<* The spirit of vertigo 
and revolt daily makes new progress, even 
among the better informed classes. Errors 
which lately lay concealed in a comer of the 
earth, and scarcely ventured from their hid- 
ing place clandestinely, to bite the font of 
the pure bride of the immaculate lamb, now 
comoine together with daring and unheard- 
of insolence— now threaten ner with total 
destruction, if it were possible that the 
gates of hell could prevail against her.** 

From the preceding, it is evident that 
there is a spirit abroad, resulting from the 
improved state of all classes connected with 
intellectual pursuits, that will ere long, we 
trust, drive Popery and Popedom from the 
face of Europe. 

TURKEY. 

A terrible fire broke out at Constantino- 
ple on Aug. 31st, a short time after the 
sacred standard had been removed to the 
Khasne,^ or imperial treasury. The fire ex- 
tended itself with astonishing rapidity, and 
raged till one o'clock in the imrnoon of the 
Ist September, after haviim spread its ra- 
vages from the Bogdgi-I&ponssi on tho 
harbour, through a great part of tho city, 
to the Jeni-Kepu (new gate) , on the sea of 
Marmora. The gates of the Seraglio, at 
which r double guard was posted, remained 
open to afford an asylum in the inner court 
to the unfortunate fugitives. The flames 
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deitroyed ihe palacei of tho Nedschib Ef- 
fendi» agent of t)ie Pacba of Egypt* of the 
Kiaja Bey (miniiter of the interior), and of 
Kussni ]^y» the^two great magazines of 
Vizer Khan and Eltgl Khan, and "the Palace 
of the Armenian Patriarch. The damage is 
very great, as the fire raged in the richest 
part of the city. The regular troops were 
under arms the whole time, and the Scras* 
Icier, Hussein Pacha, and the Grand Vizier, 
accompanied by only a few armed men, tra- 
versed the city in all directions. 

RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 

In p. S64, we stated that an irruption had 
heen made by the Persians into the Russian 
territory. Since then the formal declaration 
of war by Russia against Persia has been re- 
eeived. In this Manifesto, the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh, after expressing its surprise 
at the sudden irruption of the enemy, and 
declaring its original supposition tliat the 
hostile proceeding sprung from the preda- 
tory habits of some lawless chieftain, set- 
ting at defiance the authority of the Per- 
sian Government, adverts, with equal as- 
tonishment and regret, to the fact, that it 
is Persia herself who has drawn the sword, 
and that her armies are led on by the Heir 
Presumptive to the Throne. It then goes 
on to affirm the entire ignorance of his Im- 
perial Majesty as to the causes which can 
nave provoked the Schah to such an unex- 
lieeted measure, professing, at the same 
time, his anxiety to vindicate, in the face of 
Europe, the moderation of his own policy as 
regards Persia, and his willingness to de- 
monstrate, had the opportunity been afford- 
ed him, by any previous statement of wrongs 
or grievances on the part of that power, 
how little justification could really be urged 
for the agmssion which has been commit- 
ted. Wiw this view, the Manifesto pro- 
ceeds to give a brief narrative of the events 
which have taken place since the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Gulistan, in 1813 ; of the 
discussions which emanated from some of 
the stipulations contained in that treaty, 
with respect to the recognition of the suc- 
cession to the throne of Persia, and the line 
of demarcation between the frontiers of the 
two countries ; the mission of Prince Men- 
zikoff, in the early part of this year, and the 
sincerity of the Emperor in his wishes to 
follow ^ the conciliatory policy of the late 
Autocrat, 8cc. — It may be supposed that 
Russia, like any other countiy, under simi- 
lar ciroumstances, makes out a case suffi- 
oiently fovoniable to herself; but, wherever 
the aggression lies, war haa been declared, 
and actually begun. From the details con- 
tained in despatches from General Yerma- 
l;yff, it appears, that In the first collision of 
igmt, victory declared in favour of the Rus- 
sian troops. The despatches, dated Sept. 
7, state that Major €lenerid Prince Ma- 
drtcMi attacked the Persiana on the 9(| of 


September, who oocupied a strong position 
on ^he right bank of the river Clmmhorn. 
The enemy had 4,000 regular infantry, 
eight pieces of cannon, 20 falconets car- 
ried by camels, and 8,000 cavalry. Meh- 
med Mirza, son of Prince Abbas Mirza, and 
grandson of the Schah, as well as the Sardar 
Amir Shan, brother of the Schar, and other 
Persian great men, were at the head of them. 
The advance of our army was given notice 
of at a distance by the outposts of the ene- 
my, who were drawn up in order of battle, 
and awaited our approach. The fire of four 
Persian cannon, accompanied by musketry, 
wan pretty violent ; but some artillery, placed 
in a battery on our side, soon silenced the 
guns of the enemy. Our artillery was espe- 
cially directed against the enemy's cavalry, 
which soon followed the example of the com- 
mander Mehmed Mirza, who sought safety 
in flight. The Persian infantry was thus de- 
prived of its support, and our cavalry, con- 
sisting of eight hundred Cossacks, tho 
Georgian Militia, and some Tartars from 
the mstrict of Kazasch, pursued the fugi- 
tives briskly, and cut off their retreat. Ter- 
ror and confusion seized the Persians ; they 
made but a faint resistance, and were pur- 
sued for ten wersts. The enemy lost in this 
engagement two Khans, and above 1,000 
men were left on the field of battle. — We 
tfiok one cannon, eleven falconets, and se- 
veral powder waggons. After these advan- 
tages Major General Prince Madatow ad- 
vanced toElizabethpol, which he took with- 
out opposition, on the 4th of September; 
but though this advance was made with in- 
credible rapidity, 1,500 Persian infantry, 
who were in the citadel, succeeded in leav- 
ing it before our troops arrived. The enemy 
not only did not halt under the walls of the 
city, but were even seen to fly in the great- 
est disorder on the other banks of the Zeyva, 
beyond Elizabethpol. Our cavalry, which 
advanced twenty wersts, did not meet with 
a single Persian. At Elizabethpol we took 
possession of the enemy's camp, with large 
magazines of provisions. In the Citadel we 
found great quantities of flour, powder, and 
lead. General Yermaloff odds to these ac- 
coimts, that Mahometans and Armeniana 
had already arrived from Karabasch, who 
affirm, that since the appearance of the 
Russian troops, the inhabitants of those 
parts were become sensible of their trea- 
son, and are ready to atone for it by imme- 
diate submission. On this intelligence. Ge- 
neral Yermaloff ordered the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral Paskewitch to effect, as soon os possible, 
hisjnnction with Major-General Prince Ma- 
datow, and to march to Karabasch.** 

In an article from Odessa, dated the 19ih 
Sept., it is stated that the irruption of the 
Persians has been the signal for an almost 
general insurrection in their favour among 
the Tartars, in the provinces of Cara^t, 
Scherwan, the Chesis, and Elizabethpol: 
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Mid that in consequence the Ruisums have 
evacuated those provinces as well as a part 
of Sounketia. Ine mountain tribes are said 
to be in ^eat agitation ; on the side of the 
Caspian ^a the enemy has penetrated as 
far as Couba^ in the environs of Derbenty 
which he keeps invested. The accounts go 
on to state that the Russians will not act 
offensively till the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which have been required } and that 
in the mean time tlie country is terribly ra- 
vaged. The consternation of the Armenian 
merchants is extreme — they have ceased all 
business and suspended their payments. It 
is added that Tiflisy which is the entrepot 
of the goods consumed throughout Geor- 
gia, or sent to Persia, loses its most impor- 
tant channel for the'^ disposal of its mer- 
chandize by the incursions of the Persians 
into the Russian provinces. 

Intelligence from St. Petersburg, dated 
Sept. 21, state that th^ Emperor has or- 
dered numerous bodies of troops towards 
the Caucasus to reinforce the army in Geor- 
gia. 'i he Persians, on their side, have ad- 
vanced, and have excited a revolt in two of 
the three Mussulman provinces belonging 
to Russia, which adjoins the frontiers. 

CHINA. 

The Chinese empire is divided into 20 
)provinces. There are reckoned to be 185 
capitals, and as many large towns of the 
second order. The taxes and duties amount 
annually to a sum of about thirteen millions 
and a quarter sterling: 1,912,000 tons of 
corn and rice are also deducted for the sub- 
sistence of the troops, and supplying the 
public granaries. The civil service costa 
only one million and a half sterling : but the 
military service is six times as expensive, 
amounting to upwards of 8,000, OOOZ. sterl- 
ing. Among the articles of the Chinese 
budget, there are found 8,000,000/. for 
the keeping in repair the Yellow River, 

2.000. 000/. for the gardens of Yuen-Ming; 
and large sums for the entertainment of the 
Ministers of State, of the first and second 
class, to the number of 8,625. The reve- 
nue of the State in money and produce is 
valued at about 0,000,000/. The duties 
of entry and exportation on English and 
American vessels received at Canton add to 
this sum nearly another million. The reve- 
venue of England, which only reckons 

22.000. 000 of inhabitants, rose, ib 1824, 
to a sum which was one half more than tliat 
of the' whole empire of China, which, ac- 
cording to the latest census, contains 

148.000. 000 of inhabitants. That part of 
the population which lives on the water 
Amounts to 2,000,000 ; the civil eroploy- 
shents do not exceed 9,811, and the military 
oflScers 7,552. The army forms on enor- 
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mous man of 1,283,000 men, of whieh 
822,00b belong to the infiuitry, 410,000 
to the cavalry, and 81,000 to the marine. 

AFRlCNk. 

Advices from the Gold Coast to the toth 
of July, confirm the reports circulated < f 
the disposition manifested by the Ashantees 
to act hostilely attinst our pouesetoni In 
that quarter, and mose of our rilies. In a 
proclamation issued by Lieut.-CQlonel Pur- 
don, it is stated that the King of Ashaotae 
was within three days' march of Accra, and 
it was supposed he meditated an attack on 
that place, and subsequently upon the rest 
of the forts and settlements on the Gold 
Coast. Prompt measures had been in con- 
sequence adopted, to arm all persons resid- 
ing within the said settlemeut, for the pur- 
pose of repelling any aggression by those 
ruthless barbarians. Private letters state 
their force variously, from twenty to fifty 
thousand men. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The final installation of the long-talked 
of Congress at Panama took place on the 
2 2d July. The President was Don Manual 
Lorenzo de Vidaurre. The style of the 
document generally was ostentatious. The 
propositions at which the President hints 
were, to resolve that no indemnity should 
be paid for the recognition of independence | 
to make some conjoint effort against Spain ; 
to prohibit Spanish productions during the 
war; to exclude the vessels of all powers 
which do not admit the flags of the new re- 
publics ; to reject all foreign agents who do 
not come authorized in regular diplomatlo 
form. These were the main points which 
hod reference to the present contest with 
Spain. He proposed moreover, that the 
confederated Governments should mutually 
guarantee their liberty and indepebdence { 
that standing armies should not be main- 
tained except in time of war. A more ap- 
propriate subject for discussion which no 
mentioned was the propriety of establishing 
entire freedom of intercourse and commerce 
between all the new States, except from the 
trammels of custom-house regulations. The 
envoys assembled at Panama, who would 
take active parts as constituent membert of 
the Congress, were those of Mexico, Co- 
lombia, Guatelama, and Peru. An envoy 
firom the La Plata movinces is now on his 
ways one from Brazil has been named ; the 
new republic of Bolivia will also send one. 
Tlie envoys firom England, North America, 
and the Netherlands, will be present, to re- 
ceive any propositions on any subject which 
may affect these countries or their colonies. 
The Presidency of the Congress was deter- 
mined by lot. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELUGENCB niOM VARIOUS 
PARTS (X THE COUNTRY. 
During tbe itorm which tools piece on 
the erening of the Slit of July, the beeuti- 
lul ipire of Rounds Church in Northamp- 
tonshire} which had long been the admira- 
tion and enry of the surrounding country, 
abounding at it does with fine spires, re- 
ceived a shock of lightning which levelled 

S eat part of it with the dust. As soon as 
e air was cleared, it was found that several 
yards of the spire ^ completely fiillen, and 
that two very large holes were made in its 
side, giving it the appearance of a burst 
vessel. On entering the body of the Church 
it appeared that the Electric fluid had been 
through it in various directions ; and that, 
attracted by the iron bars, it had mode very 
peculiar rents in almost all the windows, 
including the great one at the end of the 
chancel, where it finally escaped. At the 
west end many massy stones had made 
their wav through the roof, and greatly 
injured tne galleries, and partially, a va- 
luable organ, which had been presented 
within the last year by the great liberality of 
the Vicar, the Rev. Mr. Lye. The whole 
edifice had indeed been lately put into a 
complete state of repair, by the persever- 
ance nfad in great measure at the expence of 
that gentleman, whose example in this re- 
spect should be held up both for praise and 
imitation. Since the accident, the damage 
having been, on, a professional survey, esti- 
mated at 1400/. a subscription has been set 
on foot for the restoration of the spire, and 
it is now, we are happy to add, proceeding 
with great spirit, — the Rector, the Curate, 
Lord Fitz william, and Sir James Laugham, 
having each given lOOZ. Tbe repair of the 
body of the Church ia nearly finished, but 
the spire is not to be commenced until the 
Spring.— ‘About six weeks ago nearly the 
whole firont of tbe Rector's house gave way, 
so that he is obliged to rebuild uiat part. 
It is supposed that the same storm was the 
latent cause of thu subsequent misfortune. 

A meeting of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
was lately held, when a lung discussion en- 
sued respecting the circulation of the Apo- 
cryphal writings with the Holy Scriptures. 
In the end, the Presbytery unanimously re- 
solved, that disapproving of the proceedings 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
with regard to the circulation of the Ap^ 
ory|dui and the translationa of the Scrip- 
tuiUs, they did not feel themselves Justified 
in resuming their annual collection in aid of 
the funds the society. 

At the last aimual meeting of the Bristol 
Missionary Society, in aid of the London 
Miuionary Society, Admiral Peifison in the 
ehair, it was stated that several new Asso- 


ciations had been formed, and that the pro- 
ceeds of last year exceeded any former one 
by nnwards of 400/. The report contained 
the rollowing interesting particulars : — ^Tlie 
Harvey Isiemds, in the S. Pacific, which 
were visited two years before by native 
teachers from the Society Isles, 500 miles 
distant, have recently been surveyed by one 
of the Missionaries, who found that the 
most wonderful clutnge had taken place 
among the inhabitants ; idolatry was abo- 
lished, and the idols cast away and trodden 
under foot. Christianity was universally 
embraced, and all ranks were engaged in 
learning the Catechisms and books that 
had been put into their hands ; age and in- 
fancy were both engaged in this employ- 
ment. — At Honoueru, in the Sandwich Is- 
lands, the congregation has increased from 
800 to nearly 5000, to accommodate whom, 
a spacious Chapel has been erected by or- 
der of the King. The number in the schools 
has increased ttom 800 to 1 850, and that of 
teachers from S2 to 40. The total number 
of persons learning to read in the different 
islands exceed 15,000. A spelling book, 
containing Scripture extracts, has been 
printed, of whicn 13,000 copies have been 
distributed.— A Chapel for the use of Mis- 
sionaries is about to be erected at Malacca: 
tbe schools have increased from 5 to 7, and 
the number of attendants from 200 to 851. 
Several teachers, and about 80 scholars from 
the Anglo-Chinese College, regularly attend 
the public services of the Christian religion 
at present established there. — ^The annual 
examination of the schools at Madagascar 
took place in March, in the presence of the 
King, who expressed himself much satisfied. 
Tbe number of children in the schools is 
estimated at 8000. 

We are happy to state, that a revival of 
trade in the manufacturing and commercial 
districts of Yorkshire has taken place. The 
woollen cloth trade at Leeds (says the Leeds 
Mercury) is rather on the increase ; at Hud- 
dersfield it is certainly improving, and wools, 
both at these places and at Wakefield, are' 
generally in brisk demand. The prices of 
wool of the middle and lower kinds have ad- 
vanced, within the last two months, about 
twenty per cent, and on manu&ctured goods 
an advance of ten per cent, may be stated. 
At Bradford and Halifax, where the mar- 
kets are principidly for worsted stuffs, busi- 
ness is proceeding, each successive week, 
very satisfactorily. The blanket trade, which 
is chiefly carried on at Heckmondwyke and 
Dewsbury, improves. The fimey trade has 
been more deeply depressed, and the de- 
pression has been of longer continuance, 
than in any other branch, but it has begun 
to revive. At Macdesfdd (says the Stacks 
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p&rt AdoerHserJ there ere six more silk mills 
In psrtisl work jiow than there were three 
months igOf mod at least 1000 hands more 
In employ, although there are still from 
6000 to 6000 persons entirely destitute of 
employment. The cotton mills are working 
full time, and there is a great demand for 
calicoes, C8|)ecially those produced by the 
steam-loom. 

An inhuman murder has been perpe- 
trated upon two aged individuals in the 
neighbourhood of Leatherhead in Surrey. 
The names of the unhappy persons are, 
John Arkhiirst, a helpless old man, aged 
06, and his housekeeper, £liz. Haines, aged 
74. They inhabited a cottage in the midst 
of a small orchard, in a very solitary and 
lonely situation, being at least a quarter of 
a mile from any other habitation. Their 
bodies, when discovered, presented a dread- 
ful spectacle. The Magistrates of Union 
Hall are actively engaged in endeavouring 
to discover the wretches who have com- 
mitted this horrible atrocity. 

A horrible discovery was lately made on 
board the ship Latona, which had just been 
freighted, and was about to sail from Liver- 
pool to Leith. Three casks on board were 
found to contain several human bodies, some 
of them perfect, others mutilated, and all in 
the most shocking state of decomposition. 
No time was lost in enquiring from whence 
the casks had come, and upon that circum- 
stanoo being learnt, information was in- 
stantly given to the police, who di^iatched 
several officers to the premises. On their 
arrival they made strict search, and after 
breaking open the doors of an under-ground 
cellar, a place well calculated for conceal- 
ment, they succeeded in finding eleven other 
casks of a similar description to those on 
board the Latona, all of which, on being 
broken open, were found to contain human 
bodies, in a state too painful to describe ; 
some were . perfect, otiiers dissected, and 
some, we shudder at the recital, were put 
into pickle ! On extending their search, 
sevenu sacks were discovered, containing also 
the violated remains of the dead. The 
whole number of bodies thus found to have 
been taken from the silent tomb was no less 
than thirty-five. 

A phenomenon of rare occurrence was 
r^ntly witnessed in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, Wigan, &c. Tlie fields and roads 
were covered with a light filmy substance, 
which, by many persons, was mistaken for 
cotton. It was the gossamer of the garden, 
or field spider, often met with in the countrv 
in fine autumn weather, but seldom in such 
astonishing profusion. In walking in the 
fields fhe shoes were completely covered 
over with it, and its floating fibres came in 
contact with the face iu every direction. 
Every tree, lamp-post, or other projecting 
body, had arrested a portion of it. At 
Wigan it descended in every direction like 


sleet, iad in such quaatitlei ii to aifeet the 
appearance of the atrootphere. 

Oct. 13. The splendia church just eom* 
pleted at Blackburn was this day conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Cliester. This 
edifice is erected on the site of the old gram- 
mar school, and the foundation was laid on 
the Sd of September, 1890, by the late Rev. 
Dr. Whitaker, in consequence of the con- 
tracted accommodation and ruinous condi- 
tion of the theu parish church. Tiie build- 
ing has cost about 40,000/. (including the 
sum paid for the enlarged burial ground, the 
site of the old grammar school,, &c. 8cc.) 
which has been defrayed by a rate upon the 
inhabitants of the parish, and it is calculated 
to accommodate 3,500 persons, including 
^wards of 700 free sittings for the poor. 
The design and execution of the building is 
of the most superb description, and is not 
surpassed by any edifice of the kind in the 
county, not even excepting the collegiate 
church at Manchester. 

— 4 — 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Revenue . — ^We lay before our readers 
an abstract of the account for the last year 
and quarter, shewing the produce of the re- 
venue in Ghreat Britain, contrasted with the 
same in the corresponding period of the last 
year. This abstract, when considered care- 
fully, in conjunction with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances imder which the commerce and 
manufactures of this country have been 
placed during the whole of the present year, 
and with the reduction which has taken 
place in the rate of duty charged on various 
articles, exhibits a result whi^ must not be 
considered as unsatisfitetory. 

Years ended 10th Oot. 



1835. 

1836. 

Customs 

....£14,306,153 

15,436,137 

Excise ....« ... 


17,823,837 

Stamps 


6,411,343 

Post Office ... 


1,499,000 

Taxes 


4,703,518 

Miscellaneous 


633,983 


£49i763,786 

46,507,676 

Decrease 

on the year 

£3,356,110 


Quarters ended 10th Oct. 


1825. 

1836. 

Customs 

....£5,378,455 

4,579,640 

Excise 

..... 5,154,858 

5,236,733 

Stamps 


1,584,563 

Post Office ... 


360,000 

Taxes 


486,634 

Miscellaneous . 


59,048 


£13,186,643 

13,396,593 

Decrease on the quarter.. .1 

£890,050 



Domestic Oceyrrence$.^Promotions, 8sc. [Oct; 


la aeiffly ftll the aewly-fpfmed compuiiea 
the Bherehqlden banre been severe aufimn ; 
ud.in those yet standing shares have been 
sold at. a oonaiderable depreciation. At a 
late sole at the Martf under the direction of 
the assignees of Mr. K* Corbett* the pur* 
chase -money did not> in one instance* 
aiamiat to the deposits paid on the shares. 
One priginsl 40.0/. sharp in the Real Dei 
Monte Mming Company* which had been 
paid np in fbll* sold for 355/. Five shares of 
10(^ each* in the Alliance Fire Insurance 
Company* upon which ] 0/. per share had been 
paid* 7/. lOr. per share. Fifteen shares in 
tlie South London Dock Company* of 100/. 
each* upop which 6/. per share hod Keen 
paid* 5r. per share. Fifty shares in the Lon- 
don Water Company* upon which 1/. each 
had been paid* 1/. the whole. Twenty shares 
in the Irish Shipping Company, upon which 
15/f par share had been paid, 14/. per share. 
Three hundred shares in the Protector Fire 
Insurance Company* upon which 21, each 
had been paid* 1/. 3s, 6d, per share. Fifty 
ditto* 1/. 4s. each. Forty-seven shares in 
the Phoenix Gas-light Company* upon which 
801. each had been paid* 31/. 10s. per share. 
—The Greek bonds have been almost value- 
lessy and the peculaticm discovered in the 
Greek loan is frightful. At a meeting of 
the Greek bondholders at the City of London 
Tavern* it appeared that out of nearly 
1*300*000/. the produce of the loan which 
had been made* the whole whieli ever reached 
the shores of Greece was 809*000/. Frigates 
were built* or ordered to be built* in Ame- 
rica* at a ^arge of 155*000/. bat no further 


aceouot was given of them. For the steam 
vessels* and other expences of Lord Coch- 
rane's expedition* 160*000/. are debited i 
in addition to 64,000/. received for com- 
mission on the loan. 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Dhuby LanEj, 

Oct. 9. An operatic drama* called 7%e- 
Wkiis Lady, or Th§ Spirit qf jfvenel, was 
produced. It is from the French piece of 
La Dame Blanche, which has enjoyed some 
popularity in Paris. The hero of the piece 
is Koland Grame* the legitimate heir of the 
house of Avenel, who had been dispossessed 
of his birth-right by bis uncle Julian. The 
plot commences at the period when Roland 
has arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
castle of Avenel* for the purpose of learning 
some particulars respecting his birth and 
parentage ; and the dangers he encounters* 
before the accomplisiiment of his olmct* 
constitute the interest and incidents of the 
piece. As a dramatic composition it is of a 
very inferior class* though the scenery was 
pleasing. It was announced for repetition 
amidst geueral applause. 

CovENT Garpen. 

OeU 18. A comedy* in two acts* entitled 
The Green Boom, from the pen of Mr. Kenny* 
was brought forward. It was an attempt to 
bring before the audience the quarrels and 
quibbles of actors* and in many instances 
displayed more of the broad farce than ge- 
nuine-comedy. The piece was given out for 
repetition amidst partial plaudits. 


PllOMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Sfirr-office, Oct. 9. 7th reg. of Light 
Drag.: Major James-Jobn Fraser* to be 
Lieut.-col. — Capt. Hon. Geo. Berkeley Mo- 
lyneux* to be Major. — ^Rifle Brigade : Miqor 
Jos. Logan* to be Major. — Garrisons : Gen. 
W. Knoltys to be Governor of Lknerick. — 
Col. Sir George Elder to be Lieut.-gov. of 
St. John's* Newfoundland. — Brevet : Persse 
O’Keeffe Boulger, esq. late Major in 3d 
Royal Veteran Bat. to have the rank of 
M^or upon the Continent <if Europe only. 
—Unattached: Capt. H. S. Olivier* S2d 
Foot* to be Major of Inf.— Brevet Lieut.- 
col. James Fullarton* to be Lieut.-col. of 
Inlantry.— To be Majors of Inf.: Brevet 
Major John Winkler* Ist West India Reg.; 
Brevet M&jor Peter Macdougall* 35th Fbot; 
Brevet M^ Rich. Harrington* 56t]i Foot; 
Brevet Major Phineas M ^Pherson* S5th Foot. 

OU. 3. let or Gren. Guards, Lieut.-col. 
Clive* to be'^Lleut.-co1. — 69th Foot* Major 
SirC. CuyW* hart, to be Lieut.-col.— Major 
J. Peel* to be Major.— 78d, Lieut.-col. C. 
G. J. ArbutVinot* to be Lieut.-coU— Un- 


attached ; To be Majors of Inf. : Capt. J. 
Pratt* 17tb Foot; Capt. O. Johnstone, let 
or Gren. Guards.— Brevet: Capt. W. Ferns* 
96th Foot* to be Major ; R. Diggens* esq. 
11th Light Dragoons* to have the rank of 
Lieut.-col. on the Continent of Europe only. 
— C. Irvine* gent. 6th Drag. Guards ; C. M. 
Graham* esq. 88th Foot* to have the rank 
of Major on the Continent of Europe only. 
—Unattached : Brevet Lieut.-col. W. G. 
Moore* and Brevet Major E. P. Buckley* 
Ist or Gren. Guards* to be Lieiit.-cols. of Inf. 

Oct, 16. d5th Reg. Capt. G. Teuton* to 
be Major— Brevet : H. Roberu, esq. to have 
the rauk of Colonel, and M. M'rherson* 
esq. to have the rank of Major on the Con- 
tinent of Europe only ; Capt. C. Bayley, S6th 
Reg. to have the rank of Mmor in the Me- 
diter. only.— Unattached : Brevet Lieut.- 
col. H. T. Shaw* d5th Foot* te be Lieut.- 
col. of Inf.— Capt. H. Knight* 8th Light 
Drag, to be M^or of Inf.— Brevet Lieut.- 
col. A. Rumpler* 60th Foot* to be Deut.- 
col. of Inf. — Brevet Major G. Hillier* 74th 
Foot* to be Major of Inf. 
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EcCLIUAiTlCAL PRinRMillTI* 
lUv. J. Brinkley, D.D. to the Biihopric of 
Cloyne. 

Rev. J. Bright, Preb. of Combe and Harn- 
ham, Salisbury Cathedral. 
Rev.W.A.Alderson, Seaton RossR. co.York. 
Rev. J. Barber, Wilsden P. C. co. York. 
Rev. J. Baylie, Bloawioh Chapelry, co. Staf- 
ford. 

Rev. F. Close, Cheltenham P. C. co. Glouc. 
Rev. C. G. Cotes, Stanton-St.-Quintin R. 
Wilts. 

Rev. F. R. Hall, Fulbourn R. co. Cambridge. 
Rev. C. W. Hughes, Dulverton V. co. Som. 
Rev. R. Jones, Little Leigh P. C. Cheshire* 


Rev. R. Bldidal^ Kildfoid V. SmiKit* 

Rev. H* A* Rous, Reydon V. SiiiFoUu 
Rev. R. S. Skillioome, Salford R. Qalbfdahk 
Rev. £. Swatman, Didverton V. co. Soki. 
Rev. J. Ward, Great Bedwin V. Wilts. 

Rev. £. Wilson, St. Michael's C. &tk. 

Chaplains. 

Rev. C. B. Bruce, Chap, to Duke of York. 
Rev. T. Hendeieon, Chaplain to the £arl of 
Verulam. 

Civil Prefbrmsnts. 

Rev. J. R. Major, Head Master of Wbbeaob 
Free Grammar School, co. Cambridge. 




BIRTHS, 


March 1 4. At Futteh Ghur, the wife of 
Major J. A. Hodgson, a son. 

1 .5. At the Cottage, Stoneley, Hunt* 
ing(l<»nshirOy the wife of Frederick Welstead, 
esq. H. N. a rlau. 

Sept. 15. At the Vicarage, Tilshead, the 
wife of the Rev. J. H. Johnson, a son.— — 
24. At East Horsley, Surrey, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Percival, a dau.— 2*7* At 
Elstone, in Wilts, the wife of Stephen Mills, 
esq. a son and heir.- - A t Gillingham, 
Dorset, the wife of W. R. Bell, esq. a son. 

30. In York-street, Portman-sqnare, 

the wife of Stacey Grimaldi, esq. a son. 


Oci» 1. At Guernsey, the wife of Major 
Baynes, R. Art. a dau.— ->2. In Segeant's 
Inn, the wife of W. £. Taunton, esq. one of 
his Majesty's Counsel, a dau.— -6. At Mrc. 
Yea's, Pyrfand Hall, near Taunton, the wife 
of Francis-Newman Rogers, esq. a son.— 
9. At the Vicarage, Hungerford, the wilh of 

the Rev. W. Cooksnn, a son. 15. At 

Ashling House, near Chichester, the wife of 

Geo. Fraser, esq. a son. 16. Mrs. W. H. 

Cooper, of South Villa, in the Regent's 
Park, a son. ■ At Rochester, the wife of ‘ 
the ^v. D. F. Warner, a dau. 


MARRIAGES 


SepL 5. Patrick Bannerman, esq. to Anna- 
Maria, dau. of Sir Wm. Johnston, hart, of 

that Ilk, Aberdeenshire. 6. At Leyton, 

Essex, John, son of William Davis, esq. of 
Ij^ytonstone, to £liz. Jesse, fourth dau. of 
John Cooper, esq. of Leysnring.— — At 
Stratford St. Mary, the Rev. Henry Wynch, 
Hector of Pett, to Charlotte, second dau. of 
the late £dw. Golding, esq. of Morden £r- 
legh, co. Berks.— At Richmond, Captain 
Byrne, of the Rifle Brigade, to Anne-Ma- 
tilda, second dau. of Col. Norcott, C. B. 
8cc.— 7. At Liverpool, John-Hpratio 
Lloyd, Barrister-at-Law, to Caroline, dau. 

of Holland Watson, esq. 9» At Milton, 

Northamptonshire, the Rev. W. C. Colton, 
to Louisa-Poyntz, second dau. of John Mil- 
ler, esq. late Receiver-Gen. for the county 
of Bedrord, and niece of Gen. Poyntz, of the 
J St Life Guards.— At St. Saviour's, South- 
wark, Wm. Lemon Dunlap, esq. surgeon, 
£. I. C. to Mary- Anne Milligan, eldest dau. 
of Geo. Gwilt, esq. of Southwark.— —At 
Coleshill, Geo. BarlEer, cm. R.N. to J. M. 
Palmer, dau. of the la^e Chas. Palmer, esq. 
of the same place.— 12. At St. Pancras 
New Church, Baldwin-Fraocis Duppa, esq. 
of Lincoln's Inn, to Catherine, second dau. 
of Phillip Dare) I, esq. of Queen-square.— 


Capt. C. Hope, R. N. to Anne, dau. of Capt* 
Parry, R.N. C.B. G.C.S.— At St. George’a 
Church, Lord Suffield, to £mily-Harriet, 
youngest dau. of Evelyn Shirley, esq. of Eat- 
ington Park, Warwickshire.— —At Shady 
Camps, co. Cambridge, Fitz-Gerald Wintour, 
esq. to Jane-EUz. only dau. of the late Mar- 
maduke Dayull, esq. of Shady CamM Park. 

14. At Christchurch, Hants, tne Rev. 

Richard Davies, Vicar of Erith, Kent, to 
Georgiana-Bullmley, eldest dau. of Jobn- 
Spieker Brander, esq. of Somerford Graoge,p 
Hants.— -Capt. Watson, son of Col. Wat- 
son, of Westwood House, Essex, to Frances, 
dau. and sole heiress of the late John Butts, 

esq. of Kensington, Middlesex. 16. 

Francis H. Ramadge, M.O.,of Eiy-place, to 
Elix. youngest dau. of the late Joseph Belt, 
esq. of Chobham, Surr^.— IS. At St. 
Mary-le-bone Church, Archibald Dyer, esq* 
of Park-street, Westminster, to Mary- Anne,, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Winstao.^ 
ley, D.D.— 19. At Kensington, Wm. 
Luden Hopkinson, esq. M.D. of Stamfoid, 
Uncolnshire, to Eliz. fourth dau. of the 
late John Miles, esq. of Sonthampton-row, 

Bloomsbury. At Stannington Church, 

Northumberland, Adam Burn, esq. of Bath- 
terrace, Kennington, to Eliz. Mary, eldest 
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flMb of th« like Oeo. oiq. of 

ton Vale.—— to. At OfafihamChuTch* W. 
Tt Heath» eiq« of Protpeet-pltce, Wandi- 
woith-road| toCbristiana, only dau. of Arch. 
Hart* etq. of Chichester-houBa, Wandi- 
wcirth-raad.— -t I . At Yarmouthi Charlei* 
John Weit» eiq. nephew of Henry Francis* 
esq. of Norwich* to Elisa* only dau. of Giles 
Boinett* esq.— At Runcorn, in Cheshire* 
Lieut, ^ward Hall* R. N. to Sarah* dau. of 
the late John Smith* esq. of Liverpool.— 
At Bressingham Church* W. Mello* eldest 
ton of John Mello, of London* Banker* to 
Mary-Henchman, second dsu. of Robert 
Bemey* esq. of Bressingham Hall* Norfolk. 
— SS. At St. George's* Hanover-square* 
Capt; Rich. Turner Hancock* R.N. to Miss 
Elis. Harwood* of Ely .—23. At Welling* 
borough* Northamptonshire, George Burn- 
ham* esq. Solicitor, of Wellingborough, to 
Charlotte* eldest dau. of Chas. Harvey Hod- 
son* esq. of the same place.— *25. At 
Pkris* J. Amesbury* esq. of Great Surrey- 
street* London* to Caroline* eldest dau. of 
the late Major Ralei^* of the 11th reg. of 
lofi ■ ' 26. At St. George's, Hanover-sq. 
Philip Herring, esq. to Catharine* only dau. 
of the late Walter Cleland* esq. of Edin- 
bttigh.— ~27. At Swohbourne, Bucks* the 
amt of Sir Tlios. F. Fremantle* bart. Sir 
James Fitzgerald* bart. to Angusta-Hen- 
rietta* second dau. of the late VIce-Adm. Sir 
Thos. T. Fremantle, G. C. B. &c,— 28. 
At St. Saviour's* Southwark, Wm. Parsley* 
esq. of Hieh-str. Borough* Barcelona mer- 
chant, to Jane* eldest dau. of J. Humphreys, 
esq. of the Wi^gon Train Department — 

At Westham, Essex* Stephen Gaby* esq. of 
Westbrook* Wilts, to Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of T. A. Loxley* esq. of Stratford- 
green. — ' A t Wickham Market* Suffolk* 
Fred. Dufaur* esq. Solicitor* of Old M ill- 
man- st. Bedford-row* to Mary-Eliza, second 
dan. of Tho. Harsant, esq. of the former 
place*— — At Dover* Thomas Daniell* esq. 
Capt. 89th Reg. to Harriet Mary- Anne* 
eldest dau. of H. N. Watson, esq. of Charl- 
ton. House* Charlton, near Dover.— At 
Woolwich Church* Major Thomas Aston 
Brandreth* R. Art. to Me^> widow of the 

late Minor Bonnet* Royal Eng. At the 

New Church* St. Pancras* Chos. Ammer- 
sohttber* esq. of Esher* to Maria* only dan. 
of David Griffin* esq. of Howland-str. Fitz- 
roy-tq.— -SO. At Christ Church, Dublin, 
the Rev. John Rowley* Preb. of St. Mi- 
chael’s* Dublin, and Rector of Lurgan* to 
Cath. second dau. of Joseph Clarke* esq. of 
Goswell-st. London. — — At St. Georg's* 
Bloomsbury* James-Graybum Morris* late 
of Barton-upon-Humber* to Miss Ruth 
Whitwell* dau. of the late Wro. Whitwell* 
esq. of Beckenham* Kent 

Lately* At Dawlith* Devon, Edm. Wake- 
field-Meade* etq. to Harriet* dau. of Lieut- 
ool« Gnstavus ^chfort* M P. for West- 
meitb,— 'vRichq^lliU* esq. Solicitor* of 


Chencery^Urtie* to Miss M. CharHtte* of 
Bognor/' co. Suieexi— At Bridgenorth* 
Shropshire* James Shipley* esq. Lieutenant 
R. N.y to Harriet'Sarah* only child of the 
Rev. H. Ward, of Havering Bower, Essex. 

Oct. 2. At Dunstable, Fred. Arnold* esq. 
of Queen’s College* Cambridge* to Jane* 
eldest dau. of the Rev. S. Piggott, Rector of 

Dunstable. At Richmond, Yorkshire* 

the Rev. D. Tremlett* Rector of Rodney 
Stoke* nearWells, tolsabellaMary* youngest 
dau. of the late T. Simpson, esq.— -3. At 
Netherseal* Leicestersoire* Samuel-Hood- 
Wheeler Richards* esq. 6th Drag. Guards, to 
Jane-Anne* eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
John Whyte. R. N.— At Norwood-green* 
Middlesex, J. P.Beavan, esq. of ClifFord-st. 
to Jane* eldest dau. of the late W. A.Thack- 
thwaite, esq.— —At Walton- on-the-H ill, 
P. G. Panton, esq. to Anne-Barton, only 
dau. of Daniel Russell* esq. and niece to the 

late Sir Wm. Barton* of Liverpool. 5. 

At Hale, Robert Pigot* esq. eldest son of 
Sir Geor^ Pigot* bart. of Patshull, co. Staf- 
ford* to Mary* second dau. of the late Wm. 
Bamford* esq. of Bamford* co. Lancaster. 

7» At St. George’s* Hanover-sq. Rich. 

Kirwaif* esq. Capt. 9th Reg. to Eleanor, dau. 
of the late Geo. Bond, esq. Serjeant-at-Lnw, 
and niece to Lieut.-gen. Sir George, and 

Col. Sir Heni^ Cooke. 9* At Whitby* 

James-John Wilkinson, esn. of the Temple, 
London (formerly of Durham), to Anne, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Belcher, esq. 
—10. At Wemyss Castle, N.B. the Right 
Hon. Lord Loughborough, to Miss We- 
myss, of Wemyss. At Aldenliam Church* 

Capt. Pkillimore* eldest sun of Robert Plul- 
limore* esq. of Kendalls* co. Herts, to Mbs 
West* of Portland* place* dau. of late Wm. 
West, esq. of Bedford-sq. — ^At St. George’s* 
Hanover-sq. John-Dcan Paul, esq. eldest 
son of Sir J. D. Paul* bart. to Georgiana- 
Georgina Beauclerk* of St. Leonard’s Lodge* 
Sussex* and grand* dau. of the late Duchess 
of Leinster.— 1 1 . At Ecclcs, Mmor Cole* 
Royal Marines* to Miss Scholes, of Broom- 
hill* eldest dau. of the late Tho. Scholes* 
esq. of High Bank. 12. At Waltham- 

stow* Essex* John-Farquhar Fraser* esq. 
nephew of the late John Farquhar, esq. of 
Fonthill Abbey* co. Wilts, to Agnes* 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Walter Bagot* 
ofBlithfield* Staffordshire. 17. At Ful- 

ham* Richard Roy* esq. of Regent-street* to 
Eliza* second dau. of James Thompson* esq. 

of Ivy Cottage* Parsons* • green. At 

Richmond* the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel* 
to Miss Billie* eldest dau. of the late Peter 
Baillie* esq. of Dochfour.— -At St. Mary- 
lebone Church* Francis-John* youngest son 
of the late Sir Henry L«mbert* bart. to 
Cath. only dau. of the late Major-gen. 

Wheatley* of Lesney* in Kent. 18. At 

Richmond* the Rev. Samuel Paynter* Rector 
of Hatford* Berks* to Eliza* only dau. of 
Samuel Paynter* esq. of Richmond* Surrey. 
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Lord Gifford. 

Sept. 4. At Dover, ag^ed 479 tbe Right 
Honourable Robert Gifford, Lord Gifford 
of St, Leonard's, Master of the Rolls, 
Deputy Speaker of the House of Peera, 
and Recorder of Bristol. 

The example of this eminent man af- 
fords one of tbose extraordinary in- 
stances of rapid advancement from an 
bumble origin, which in this countiy 
alone can be successfully sought for. 
His attainment of high rank and ho- 
nours within a few brief years, is the 
more remarkable, when it is considered 
that bis powers, though respectable, 
were not splendid,— though solid, not 
profound. 

Mr. Gifford was born at Exeter, Feb. 
24, 1779- His father was a respectable 
tradesman there, dealing in bops, gro- 
cery, and drapery; and his mother was 
of very humble connexions. His father 
left a large family, and for their benefit 
two of bis elder brothers, Mr. Wearman 
and Mr. Charles Gifford (who are still 
living), carried on the business till with- 
in these ten years. His education was 
commenced at a small school kept by a 
dissenting minister, in Exeter, who has 
been heard to affirm that Gifford was 
the cleverest boy he had under him. 
He was next at the Grammar-school of 
Alpheston, near Exeter, under the very 
clever but notorious Dr. Halloran. This 
has been disputed; but Dr. H. always 
assumed the credit of having educated 
Lord Gifford. It was one of the habits 
of his boyhood to attend the Assiaes at 
Exeter, and to remain in the court till 
the close of each day’s business. Whe- 
ther these visits originated in a love of 
the law, or whether it were the pro- 
ceedings at the Assizes which inspired 
him with a preference for the legal pro- 
fession, it might now be difficult to as- 
certain. However, when he had com- 
pleted bis education, be was articled, at 
the age of 17, to Mr. Jones, an attorney 
of Exeter, with whom he remained for 
the usual period. It is said that Mr. 
Jones violated his promise, that be 
would take him into partnership on his 
admission to practice as an attorney. 
At that period the attorneys at Exeter 
were embodied in a society, to which it 
was usual to refer matters in dispute 
amongst themselves. To this society 
young Gifford appealed, and be and his 
master argued their respective cases be- 
fore a special meeting. The decision of 


the society was, that the yoangman^i 
claim was valid and ought to be allowed i 
but his master, who bad not demurred 
to the Jurisdiction of his brethren in the 
first Instance, then refused to abide by 
their award; alleging, as It has been 
stated, that his promise had been given 
on the contingent of his nephew’s not 
returning from London to Exeter to 
practise. From the forensic talent which 
Mr. Gifford displayed on that occasion, 
the attorneys received a most favoura- 
ble impression of his abilities for the 
Bar; and on tbeir suggestion, aided by 
intimations of professional support on 
the Circuit at a future period, he en- 
tered bis name as a student of the Mid- 
dle Temple. For some years previously 
to bis death, he bad been one of the 
Benchers of that honourable Society. 

On bis first coming to London, Mr. 
Gifford was two years with Mr. Robert 
Bayly, at present one of the Barristers 
belonging to the Western Circuit ; and 
afterwards, according to some of the 
statements which we have seen, be was 
twelve months in the office of Mr. God- 
frey Sykes, who was then practising as 
a special Pleader, and is now Solicitor 
to the Stamp Office. 

Mr. Gifford was called to the Bar, 
Feb. IS, 1808. His earliest professional 
efforts were made at the Exeter Ses- 
sions, where his talents for business, and 
the assiduity with which he evidently 
devoted himself to the acquisition of 
legal knowledge, attracted much notice* 
Almost from the commencement of h&s 
practice, be was distinguished by the 
quickness with which he could seiae 
upon certain points ; and also by that 
unerring test of ability, the facility of 
reply. 

In 1814, Mr. Abbott, the present Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and Mr. Dauncey (one of the 
roost brilliant orators of his day), were 
engaged at Exeter on special ret^neri, 
to conduct a great lunacy question, 
which occupied nine days; and Mr. Gi^ 
ford was selected alone to conduct the 
case on the other side. The high powera 
which be then displayed are yet fresh in 
the recollection of eveiy barrister on 
the Western Circuit. 

The late Lord Ellenborougb, at that 
time Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and Lord Chief Justice Gibbs, 
who presided in the Common Pleas, 
both remarked and patronised kis rising 
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talents. Lord Ellenborougb, in parti- 
cttlar» was much struck with the know- 
ledge he displayed of the law of pro^ 
perty» a knowledge which in common 
law barristers is generally slight. From 
that period his Lordship took a lively 
interest in his fortunes : he applied for a 
silk gown for him without success i but 
It was to bis recommendation that he 
was ultimately indebted fur bis appoint- 
ment as Solicitor-general. That ap- 
pointment was made May 9 $ 1817; and 
In that capacity be was, on the 16tb of 
the same munth, elected Master of the 
Bench of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple. While bolding the of- 
fice of Solicitor-general, he distinguish- 
ed himself on the trial of Dr. Watson 
and bis associates, for high treason ; 
and also at the trials under the special 
commission at Derby. 

in July 1819, he succeeded Sir Sa- 
muel Shepherd as Attorney -general. 
This appointment led to the most re- 
markable event in his professional life, 
the prosecution, in 1830, of the late 
Queen Caroline. That, indeed, was no- 
feninally a Parliamentary proceeding; 
hut it was the duty of the Attorney-ge- 
neral to conduct the business, and to 
furnish evidence to the Legislature on 
behalf of the Crown. Sir Robert Gif- 
ford's opening Speech was simple, un- 
adorned, and, as some thought, rather 
ineffective; but his reply, which consti- 
tuted the more difficult and important 
part of his duty, far surpassed the ex- 
pectations of all who heard him : it was 
replete with sound convincing argu- 
ment, distinguished eloquence, and feli- 
citous expression. 

The year 1834 was a year rich in ho- 
nours tp Sir Robert Gifford. On the 
30th of January, he was raised to the 
Peerage by the title of Baron Gifford, 
of St. Leonard’s, in the county of De- 
von : be was appointed to the office of 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas; in consequence of that appoint- 
ment, he was, on the l6th of June, 
made a Sergeant : and soon afterwards, 
on the death of Sir. Thomas Plumer, be 
was made Master of the Rolls. 

‘ Previously to his elevation to the 
Peerage, his Lordship sat in the late 
Phrliameiit as Member for the Borough 
of Eye, in Suffolk. At the commence- 
ment of the Session of 1834, his Lord- 
ship was appointed Deputy Speaker of 
the House of Lords,— an office then first 
established, and in executing which, 
during, that njand the two succeeding 
Sessions,. be«devoted himself most assi- 
duonsly to the bearing of appeals and 
writs of error ,011 those days in which 
the Lord ChancellUr was engaged in 


the duties of the Court of Chancery; 
this was the result of an arrangement 
made by the House in the Session of 
1833, for 'accelerating the disposal of a 
great arrear of causes, especially the 
appeals from Scotland. His Lordship 
was not less strenuous in his exertions 
to dispose of tlie numerous causes which 
Were then before the Privy Council, It 
being one of the duties of the Master of 
the Rolls to preside at the hearing of 
such appeals. 

His eloquence was not of that spark- 
ling order which more frequently startles 
than convinces ; clear and correct, he 
aimed not to give his words a meretri- 
cious charm. He. ever appeared as if 
wishing to elucidate rather than to 
make a personal display. His leading 
characteristic was good sense, — a qua- 
lity more estimated by its results than 
in its operations. Connected with this 
was a plain and forcible manner of rea- 
soning, and his arguments ever evinced 
both a clear mind and well-directed ap- 
plication. 

In the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment he never shone. He appeared in 
that assembly to be out of his proper 
element. His want of popular energy 
was here most apparent ; either in the 
elaborate rivalry of regular discussion, 
or the sharp conflict of occasional de- 
bate, bis defects were extremely palpa- 
ble, and, although he has dared to en- 
ter the lists with Romilly, the courage 
of the attempt formed its only glory. 

As a Judge, he is entitled to great 
praise. Cool and dispassionate, scruti- 
nizing, patient, and impartial, he gain- 
ed universal confideiice. His quiet but 
close attention to the merits of every 
case was remarkable ; and, though com- 
paratively young when called from the 
world, it is generally supposed that, 
however soon the varanry might have 
occurred, be would, had his life been 
spared, have succeeded the Earl of El- 
don as Lord Chancellor. 

In person, though well proportioned, 
he was rather below the middle stature i 
his carriage was easy, his aspect mild 
without any admixture of weakness. 
His eye was quick and intelligent ; bis 
general manner and address calm, frank, 
and engaging. 

Lord Gifford married, April 6, 1816, 
Harriet t-Maria, daughter of the Rev. 
Edward Drewe of Broad Henbury, in 
the county of Devon, by whom he had 
issue two sons i Rohert-Francis, his suc- 
cessor, born March 19, 1817 ; and John, 
born November 37, 18^1 ; and three 
daughters : Charlotte - Dorothy $ Har- 
riett- Jane ; and Caroline. 

His Lordship left London on the 33d 
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of AuRustt for hli residence on the Ma- 
rine Parade, Dover. He was at that 
time labourinp under a bilious attack, 
to which he was constitutionally liable; 
ill other respects his health was pood. 
On Saturday the 2d of September, how- 
ever, symptoms of cholera morbus ap- 
peared; on Sunday he became much 
worse; and, notwithstandinp the unre- 
mitting exertions of his medical attend- 
ant, Mr. Sankey, he died at a little after 
six on Monday morning. On the morn- 
ing of Sunday the lOtb, bis Lordship's 
remains, in a hearse drawn by four 
horses, followed by one mourning coach, 
arrived at the Rolls' house, in Chanceiy- 
iane, from Dover. The body was placed 
on tressels in the library, where, by his 
Lordship's particular desire, it remained 
without any state or pomp till Tuesday, 
the morning of its iiiternient. The ma- 
nagement of the funeral was entrusted 
to Mr. Lamb, of Dover. The police, 
under the command of Mr. Townsend, 
prevented the crowd outside the gates 
from forcing their way into the yard. 
The number of those admitted within 
the Rolls Chapel was but small. At a 
little after one o'clock the plume bearer 
entered, and was inimediaiely followed 
by the coffin, which bore on its lid a 
brass plate with the following inscrip- 
tion : 

Depositum * 

ROBERTI BARONIS GIFFORD, 
Saticii Leonard! 
in coniitatu Devonis, 
Kotulorum Magistri ; 
qui obiic 4(o die Septembris, 
anno Domini MDCCCXXVl. 
annum agens 
quadragesimum octavum. 

The pall was supported by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Baron Shepherd, 
Mr. Justice fiayley, and Mr. Justice 
Gaselee, on one side ; and on the other. 
Lord Chief Justice Abbott, Lord Chief 
Justice Best, Sir Wro. Grant, and Mr. 
Justice Park. After the first part of 
the service had been read by the Rev. 
Mr. Erskine, the body was removed to 
the vault, whither it was followed by 
Mr. Wearmaii Gifford, and Mr. Charles 
Gifford (the brothers of the deceased) ; 
Mr. Alderson, and Mr. £. Drewe ; Sir 
James Mackintosh, and Mr. Drewe; Mr. 
Burford, and Mr. Rowe | Mr. Hine, and 
Mr. Sykes. In the body of the chapel, 
we observed ; the Attorney and Solici- 
tor General; Sir Charles Forbes, and 
Mr. Spencer : Mr. Sergeant Adams, and 
Mr. Sergeant Cross ; Mr. Dover, and 
Mr. Harris (one of the Commissioners 
of the Insolvent Court) ; the Rtv. Mr. 
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Alderson, and Mr. Matild ; Mr. Murrajr» 
Mr. Nane, Mr. Sergeant Rough, 

Lord Ribblbsdale. 

Sept, 88. At bis scat, Gisburne Park, 
near Skipton in Craven, aged 73, the 
Right Honourable Thomas Lister, Lord 
Ribblesdale, U.C.L. 

His Lordship was born March 83, 
1758, the only son of Thomas' Lister, 
esq. M. P. fur Clitheroe, by Beatrix, 
daughter of Jesop Hulton, esq. of Hul- 
ton Park, Lancashire. Having lost his 
father in 1761, when only nine years of 
age, he received his education at West- 
minster School, and was created M.A. of 
Braaenose College, Oxford, in 1^78, and 
D.C.L. in 1773. No sooner bad he ar- 
rived of age, than his uncle Nathaniel 
Lister, esq. who since bis brother's 
death bad represented the family Bo- 
rough of Clitheroe, accepted the Cbil- 
terns to make room for the young heir, 
who was accordingly returned to Parlia- 
ment. He was re-elected at the three 
next General Elections of 1774, 17 BO, 
and 1784. At that of 1790 he retired, 
having supported in the House of Com- 
mons the Coalition Administration. 

He had in the preceding year, 1789, 
married Rebecca, daughter of Joseph 
Fielding, esq. of Ireland. Her Ladyship 
died in 1816 (see vol. LXXXVI. i. 568), 
having had issue: Thomas, now Lord 
Ribblesdale ; Catherine, married first in 
1810 to James Skurr Day, esq. of Bur- 
nett, Sum.; and secondly, in 1817, to 
her cousin the Rev. Jobn-Hemming 
Parker ; and Rebecca-Adelaide. 

During the American war, Mr. Lis- 
ter raised, at his own expense, a Regi- 
ment of Horse for the use of Govern- 
ment, called Lister’s Light Dragoons, 
and afterwards, at the breaking out of 
the French Revolution, became Colonel 
of the Craven Legion of Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, which Commission be retained to 
his death. For these and cither impor- 
tant services to bis country, coupled with 
his high and illustrious descent, bis late 
Majesty raised him to the Peerage, 86tb 
October, 1797, by the title of Baron 
Ribblesdale. It is needless to add, that 
his Lordship's political opinions were, 
upon ail questions, truly in accordance 
with the principles of the Constitution, 
as settled in 1688. He was a patron of 
the Fine Arts, and possessed a valuable 
collection of pictures at Gisburne Park, 
including some choice portraits, viz. one 
of General Lambert, and one of Oliver 
Cromwell, by Sir Peter Lely, said to be 
taken by the Protector's own order, with 
all his singular warts and protuberances. 
See in Part i. of this volume, p. 585. 
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.Br. WARBORTbfli BIBHOR OF CLOTNB. 

Aug.B* At Cloyne Palace^ aged 71, 
the Right Rev. Charles Mongaii War* 
burton, D.D. Lord Bishop of Cloyne.— 
Dr. Warburton's paternal name was 
Mdngan. He was, it is said, the son of 
a poor roadway piper, in a little village 
in the North of Ireland. He was a Ro- 
mAil Catholic, and intended for that 
Church. ' On the Continent, whither he 
was sent to study in one of the institu- 
tibns endowed for the education of Ro- 
mish Priests, before the building of Majr- 
nooth College, he was thrown by acci- 
dent into the society of the Earl of 
Moira, and having won his favour, was 
induced to change his destination to the 
Protestant Church. He was, after tak- 
ing orders, appointed as Chaplain to a 
regiment In America, and there he 
married bis first wife, a lady said to 
have been particularly recommended by 
Lord Moira. That lady soon after dy- 
ing, he married his second wife, who is 
now his widow. With her ha changed 
hts name to Warburton,— with her he 
pursued the way to wealth and fortune, 
-*»*became Dean of Ardagh, — then Bp. of 
Limerick in 1806 , and of Cloyne in 18 ^ 0 . 

When at Limerick Dr. Warburton 
was much esteemed for his courteous 
manners. His family led the van of so- 
ciety, and his translation to Cloyne, 
though an increase of 3000/. a year to 
the Bishop, and many thousands of en- 
larged patronage, was much regretted 
by the inhabitants. In the poor town 
of Cloyne he lived much more retired*; 
and it is rumoured that he has amassed 
1Y0,000/. He bore an excellent privftte 
character, exemplary in the duties of a 
husband and a father, and strict in his 
religious observances ; but his Catholic 
neighbours discovered too close a band, 
and were offended at the rapid accu- 
mulation of his fortune. It is divided 
among bis children,— three sons and 
one daughter, one of whom Is a Colonel 
in the army, another a Major, another 
in the Church, and the daughter mar- 
ried to Archdeacon Maunsel at Limerick. 

The Bishop’s daughter. Miss Selina 
Warburton, was one of the most charm- 
ing and amiable young ladies In the 
world. Her life was spent in acts of 
goodnesr and of charity. The father 
flowed her the interest of S5,000/. her 
promised fortune, and she expended al- 
most every shilling of it in relieving the 
wants of the distressed. She died about 
a yeaf since of a decline, brought on, as 
it reported, by a misplaced afihetion. 
Ho? remetos were carried to the grave 
uM the wnentatioUB of the many ob- 
jects of her bounty. The whole perish 
mourned for her as a public benefac- 


tress. To sueh a daughter any father 
must have been attached,— Dr. Warbur* 
ton was most' fondly attached to her. 
From the day of her dcat'b he broke in 
health and spirits. His frequent prac- 
tice was to visit the grave where she 
rested, and his last instructions were 
that be should be laid by her. About a 
week before his death he came into the 
church, and stood for some moments in 
painful silence over the place, marked 
out the spot where he was soon to lie, 
pointed to it with his finger, saying, 

there, — there !” I'hat day his disor- 
der increased— he went to bis bed of 
death, and in one week after, he was 
borne to his last home ! 

Hon. C. Hely-Hutchinson, M.P. 

Aug, 26. At Benlumund House, 
Downshire Hill, Hampstead, after a 
lingering illness, aged 59, the Hon. 
Christopher Hely-Hutchinson, M.P. for 
Cork, and brother to the late and pre- 
sent Earls of J^onoughmore. 

He was born April 5, 1767. the fifth 
son of the Right Hon. John Hely-Hiiteh- 
insoii. Secretary of State in Ireland, and 
Christiana, Baroness Donougbmore. Not 
bred to any profession, but devotedly at- 
tached to his brother the General, now 
Earl of Donougbmore, he, without pos- 
sessing any military command, or the 
remotest prospect of any appointment, 
accompanied him during Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie’s— or rather the Duke of 
York’s — short but memorable campaign 
in Holland, in the early part of the Re- 
volutionary War; and, with an unabated 
zeal highly honourable to the affection 
of both brothers, be afterwards, in 1801, 
attended Gen. Hutchinson to Egypt, uii- 
appalled by distance and fatigue, and 
unterrified by the idea of disease and 
death. It has been remarked, indeed, 
that the Hutchinsons have always re- 
sembled the bundle of sticks in the fa- 
ble, and attained an increased degree of 
strength by their cohesion. In conse- 
quence of a dispute originating in a con- 
tested election, no fewer than three sons 
of that family were engaged in affairs of 
honour iii the course of one single day. 
It was observed, also, on the approach 
of the Inquiry into the Conduct of her 
late Majesty Queen Caroline, that the 
late Earl of Donoiighmore, the present 
Earl fiben Lord Hutchinson), and the 
now deceased, appeared on one day at 
Carlton House: this was the more re- 
lOarkable, as previously the family in- 
terest bad generally gone with the Op- 
position. 

From his serving merely as a volan- 
toer in Holland, where he was made a 
supernumerary Aid-de-Camp to Sir R. 
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Abeicrpmbw» an4 from his campaign 
ill Egypt, Mr. Hutoblnson had leeii, be- 
fore he was actually in the army, more 
real aervUe than many of our Generah:. 
At the coAcluaion of bostilitie», he was 
lent with despatches to Constantinople, 
where be was received with every mark 
of distinction. At length he entered 
into the army regularly, and having 
passed through the various gradations 
of rank, was promoted from the liStii 
regiment of Foot to the rank of Lieut.- 
culonel in the army, Jan. 1, 1801. 

On the elevation of his brother, the 
General, to the Peerage, in the latter 
part of 1801, the deceased immediately 
offered himself, and was chosen his suc- 
cessor in the representation of the City 
of Cork, where (heir father had obtain- 
ed considerable family interest. He was 
returned at every subsequent Election, 
and ha^l accordingly represented Cork 
in eight Parliaments, all that have 
been summoned since the Union. Only 
two days before his death, he wrote or 
dictated an Address to the Electors of 
that City in favour of his spn. 

Mr. Hutchinson was twice married ; 
first, Deo. 24, 1792, to Miss Bond, dau. 
of Sir James Bond, hart, and by her 
(who died at Falmouth on her way to 
Lisbon, March 30, 1796 ; see vol. jlXVI. 
i. 356) had issue a son, John ; and se- 
condly, to Anne, widow of John-Brydgcs 
Woodcock, esq. daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. Maurice Crosbie, Dean of Li- 
merick, and sister to William, 4tb and 
present Lord Baiiden, by whom also be 
had issue. 

Sir Charles Oakrley, Bart. 

Sept. 7. At the Palace, Lichfield, 
aged 75, most highly and universally 
respected, SirCharles Oakelcy, Baronet, 
D. C, L. 

Sir Charles was born at Forton in 
Staffordshire, Feb. 16, 17^1 1 the second 
son of the Rev. William Oakeley, M. A. 
of Balliol College, Oxford, Rector of For- 
ton, and of Holy Cross, Shrewsbury, by 
Christian, daughter of Sir Patrick Stra- 
ban. He entered the Civil Service at 
Madras, as a writer, in 1766 ; in less 
than six years after that period, was ap- 
pointed Civil Secretary, and in the fol- 
lowing year, 'Military and Political Se- 
cretary to the Government. After pass- 
ing through these and other offices of 
high responsibility, in each of which bis 
Real and ability, especially in the ma- 
nagement and improvement of the Re- 
venue, had oalled forth repeated expres- 
sions of the most marked approbation 
from his superton, as well at Madras at 
in the Government General of Bengal, 
Mr. Oakeley returned to England with 


the full intention of retiiiiif nltogetlinr 
from public life. 

This iatcntlun, houfcver, be wttt In- 
duced to abandon, at the earnest sotL 
citation of Mr. Dundas, afterwards Loiil 
Melville, by whom he was recommended 
to the Court of Directors, for succession 
to the Government of Madras, with 
which appointment be returned to In* 
dia ill 1790. The same year he was 
created a Baronet by patent dated on 
the 5tb of June. Sir Charlea resigned 
the Government of Madras to Lord Ho- 
bart in 1794. During an administra- 
tion of nearly five years. Sir Charles 
Oakeley continued to manifest that able 
and indefatigable xeal, and that strict 
and disinterested firmness and integrity 
of character, by which bis previous ca- 
reer in India bad been distinguished. 
He was honoured by the repeated com- 
pliments of his Sovereign, and by testi- 
monials of the highest approbation from 
the Right Hon. Henry Duiidas, then 
President of the Board of Cuntroul, and 
from the Marquis Cornwallis, Governor 
General of India. The fall of Pondi- 
cherry, in 1792, was hastened and mainly 
effected by the promptitude and firm- 
ness of Sir Charles's measures. Upon 
bis return to this country he received 
the unanimous thanks of the Court of 
Directors. 

It was not, however, bis public me- 
rits, great and distinguished as they 
were, which formed the leading feature 
in his character. The unblemished pu- 
rity and integrity of bis private life ; his 
fervent and unaffected piety ; bis exten- 
sive and generous support of every cha- 
ritable and useful institution $ bis mild 
and truly Christian disposition ; the ex- 
emplary manner in which he discharged 
every duty to his country, his family, 
and friends; these were the virtues 
which chiefly recommended Sir Charles 
Oakeley to the love and esteem of all 
who knew him. 

Sir Charles married, in 1777, Helena, 
only daughter of Robert Batson, esq. 
of Killeric, Fifesbire, by whom he has 
had fourteen children. Ten of these, 
with bis widow, survive to deplore their 
loss. His eldest son, now Sir Cbarlei, 
has succeeded to the title. 


Gen. Sir Harry Calvert, Bart. 

Sept. 4. At the bouse of Mrs. Vef- 
ney. Middle CJaydon, Bucks, General Sir 
Hariy Calvert, Bart. G.C.B. and G.C.ff . 
Lieutenant Governor of Chelsea Hospi* 
ul, and Colonel of the 14th lefittent 
ofFoo^ ' 

After attending a Board for the ad- 
mission of Pensioners at Chelsea Hospi- 
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tal on Wednesday, Aug. 30, when he 
appeared in more than usual health 
•and spirits, he proceeded the day fol- 
lowing to Join his family, then on a visit 
to Mrs. Verney at Claydon. He conti- 
nued apparently in perfect health, till 
5 o'clock on Sunday afternoon ; when, 
having retired to his dressing-room, he 
complained of faintness to his servant. . 
He was immediately supported to an 
arm-chair, under the influence of an 
apopletic fit. He never spoke after- 
wards. Medical assistance from Win- 
slow was procured in about an hour. 
His two daughters and eldest son were 
present until he breathed his last, which 
was at 3 in the morning of Monday, 
Sept. 4. 

Sir Hariy was eldest son of the late 
Peter Calvert, esq. by Maiy, daughter 
of Thomas Reeve, M.D. He was first 
cousin of John Calvert, esq. of Albury 
Hall, Herts. He was appointed 2d 
Lieutenant in the 23d Foot, April 24, 
1778 ; and in March 1779« embarked 
to join that corps in North America. 
He was appointed Lieutenant Octo- 
ber 2, 1779, and embarked from New 
York for the siege of Charlestown ; he 
served during that siege and the en- 
suing campaigns, which terminated 
with the surrender of Charlestown, and 
was present at the different actions 
-that occurred, with the exception of 
that of Camden. He obtained bis 
company November 23, 1785, but ex- 
changed it for a Lieutenancy in the 
Coldstream Guards, with the rank of 
Captain, Feb. ]9t 1790. 

In 1793 Capt. Calvert embarked with 
the brigade of Guards for Holland, and 
was soon after appointed Aid de-carop 
to H. R.H. the Duke of York ; in which 
capacity he served during the years 
1793 and 1794, and was present at the 
sieges and actions in which the British 
troops were engaged during that period, 
with the exception of the affair at Liii- 
celles, which occurred when he was in 
England, having been charged with the 
despatches announcing the surrender of 
Valenciennes $ iie was likewise present 
at the battle of Wattignies, fought be- 
tween the Imperial army under Prince 
Coburg, and the French under General 
Jourdan, towards the close of the cam- 
paign of 1793. He received the brevet 
of Major July 1, that year ; a Company, 

. with the rank of Lieut-colonel, Dec. 25 ; 

• was appointed Deputy Ac^utant-general, 
April 29, 1796 ; Colonel by brevet Jan. 
f6i 1797 ; Ad]otant-generalJan.9» 1799) 
Lie^ooL of the 63d Foot Jan. 17 ; Co- 
lonel of the 5th West India regiment 
.Aug. 6, 1800) Major-general, Sept. 25, 
-1803; Colonel of the 14tl) Foot, Feb. 


8, 1806; Lieut.-gen. July 25, 1810; 

and General in 1821. 

His services were rewarded by the 
Grand Cross of the Bath ; and tbe Lieu- 
tenant-Government of Chelsea Hospital. 
He was created a Baronet in 1618, and 
received the Grand Cross of the Guel- 
phic Order in 1825. He was also a 
Commissioner of the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, and of tbe Royal 
Military Asylum, in which Institution 
from its foundation he always took the 
most lively interest. 

In tbe important and arduous duties 
connected with bis militate station, and 
in those of domestic and social life, his 
conduct was distinguished by unaffected 
humility, unremitting diligence, disin- 
terested integrity, and self-denying be- 
nevolence. Judgment and good sense 
were among the prominent features of 
his character ; and these were employed 
under tbe influence of ClAistian princi- 
ples, in promoting the observance of 
moral and religious duties among all to 
whom his authority and example extend- 
ed, both in public and private life. His 
conduct in the various relations of life, 
as an affectionate husband, a kind and 
solicitous parent, a Christian master of 
a family, a cordial and sincere friend, 
might usefully be dwelt upon, as fur- 
nishing an example to those who loved 
and respected him. But the writer is 
restrained by the assurance, that to ex- 
patiate upon these topics would be con- 
trary to tbe unostentatious character of 
one who bad learned to feel that vir- 
tuous conduct is truly valuable only as 
it flows from a principle of love and obe- 
dience to that Saviour, on whom alone 
his hopes for eternity were built*. 

Sir Harry married, at St. James's, 
June 8, 1799* Caroline, daughter of the 
late Thus. Hammersley, esq. of Pall 
Mall, and niece of Charles Greenwood, 
esq. She left him an early and sorrow- 
ing widower in June 1806. The issue 
of their marriage was two sons and three 
daughters. 

Sir John Beckett, Bart. 

Sept. 18. At his seat Glenhow, near 
Leeds, aged 83, Sir John Beckett, Bart. 

Sir John was born April 30, 1743, the 
son of John Beckett of Barnsley, York- 
shire, esq. by his second wife Elixabetb, 
daughter of Joseph Wilson, esq. He 
was created a Baronet, Nov. 2, 1813; 
was twice Mayor of Leeds ; and both as 
Chief Magistrate of the Borough, and 
one of the Justices of the Peace for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, was distin- 
guished for his legal knowledge, bis 
firm but impartial administration of tbe 
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lawi, and hit . successful exertions in 
times of difficulty in preserving tran% 
quillity, and enforcing the duties of 
good subjects to the Government of the 
country. Beside the property which Sir 
•lubn inherited, he was, during a long 
course of years, principal partner in the 
Leeds Bank, and in that capacity ren- 
dered, at all times, the most essential 
services to the trade and inhabitants of 
Leeds and its vicinity. However sudden 
or trying the vicissitudes of the com- 
mercial world, the stability of this esta- 
blishment has never been suspected; 
but on the contrary, it has always at 
such emergencies been the refuge of 
honest men, and the liberal supporter 
of the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests. Fur some years Sir John had 
not taken an active part in business, 
but had chiefly resided in the bosom of 
his numerous and affectionate family. 

He married, March 3, 1774, Mary, 
third daughter of Dr. Christopher Wil- 
son, Lord Bishop of Bristol, and aunt 
to Richard Fountayne Wilson, esq. 
one of the present Members for the 
County of York. By this marriage Sir 
John had issue eight sons and three 
daughters, all of whom survive, except 
Richard, late Brigade Migor of the 3d 
regiment of Foot Guards, who fell co- 
vered with honour, at the Battle of Ta- 
lavera, 28th July, 1809. Sir John is 
succeeded in his title by his eldest son, 
the Right Hoii. John Beckett, M.P. his 
Majesty’s Judge Advocate, who married 
ill 1816 Lady Anne Lowtber, third dau. 
of the Earl of Lonsdale. 

On the 23d the remains of the de- 
ceased were interred in the family vault 
in the parish church of St. John in 
Leeds, attended thither by four mourn- 
ing coaches, two family carriages, and 
the private carriages of the following 
gentlemen: R. F. Wilson, esq. M. P.; 
Christopher Wilson, esq. ; Gen. Mar- 
riott (son-in-law of Sir John Beckett) ; 
Major Norcliffe; John Blayds, esq.; 
John Blayds, jun. esq. j Joseph Beckett, 
esq. ; Thomas Beckett, esq. ; Thomas 
Benyoii, esq. ; Martin Hind. esq. ; Tho- 
mas Chorley, esq.; Rev. G. Lewtbwaite; 
Benjamin Gott, esq ; T. B. Pease, esq. ; 
and W. Hey, esq. 

Some of the members of the Corpora- 
tion of Leeds, including the excellent 
Chief Magistrate, were also in attend- 
ance ; and, as the funeral approached its 
destination, great crowds of people of 
all classes joined it as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the Honourable Baro- 
net, who, when living, had been the ob- 
ject of their highest esteem and venera- 
tion.— On entering the churcb-yard. 


the ooffin was followed by the present 
Right Hon. Sir John Beckett, and five 
other of Sir John Beckett’s sons, as 
chief mourners; bis brother, Joseph 
Beckett, esq. of Barnsley ; hia relations. 
General Marriott ; R. F. Wilson, esq. 
M. P. s and Christopher Wilson, esq. i 
and a long train of gentlemen of the 
first respectability. 

Rbv. Thomas Leman, M.A, F.S.A. 

JHay ... At his house in the Lower 
Crescent, Bath, aged 769 the Rev. Tho- 
mas Leman, M.A. F.S.A. 

He was educated at Emanuel Coll. Cam. 
where, from congenial pursuits, be form- 
ed a strict friendship with bis fellow col- 
legian, the Rev. Dr. Bennet, afterwards 
Bp. of Cloyne. He took the degree of 
B.A. 1775; was elected a Fellow of 
Clare Hall, and proceeded to the degree 
of M.A. 1778. Mr. Leman was elected 
in 1788, a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries I and proved himself worthy of 
that honour by his attention to the 
History of this Country, particularly dur- 
ing the period of its occupation by the 
Romans. In conjunction with his friend 
Dr. Bennet, he traversed every remain 
of British trackway or Roman road, 
and liberally contributed the result of 
his investigations, whenever he was so- 
licited so to do. 

To Mr. Nichols be communicated an 
Essay on the Roman Roads and Sta- 
tions in Leicestershire,*' printed in bis 
History, vul. 1. p. cxlvii. ; to Mr. Clut- 
terbuck, be contributed a very learned 
and ingenious Memoir concerning **tbe 
primeval inhabitants in Hertfoi^shire, 
and the roads and earthworks which 
formerly existed in it, whether of Bri- 
tish or Roman origin," printed in vol. I. 
of History of Herts," p. vi— xvii. ; to 
Mr. Surtees he presented some interest- 
ing observations on the Roman and 
British state of Durham, accompanied 
by plans of Roman and British roads 
and stations; to his friend Sir Richard 
Hoare he made some maps for his 

History of Giraldus Carobren$is.’* 
Doubtless many other professed authors 
have been equally indebted to him. 

Mr. Leman certainly adopted the best 
mode of investigating the Roman roads ; 
that is, by travelling along them. He 
thus notices those who have trod in the 
same paths. **Lord Arundel in the 
time of Charles I. endeavoured to have 
surveys and plans made of the roads and 
stations on them ; but all these curious 
memorandums were lost to the world 
by a fire at Worksop in 1761 ; as indeed 
would soon have been the knowledge of 
these antiquities themselves, had it not 
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been for the faeW efforts of JMandt 
who first cesually noticed them in his 
iisefol journiesi of ^Mrey, thouf^b be 
bad indeed more seal than knowled!;e 
in the pursuit { of the active but vision- 
ary Stuk€leift who by examininft the re- 
mains on the spot, has been of incalcu- 
lable service; of Hartley 9 perhaps the 
best of writers on the subject ; of Roy, 
whose character has given credit to this 
line of study, and whose professional 
abilities have illustrated and improved 
ill of the ingenious Mr. Reymldt, who, 
without seeing them, has thrown light 
on many of the obscurer parts by bis 
labours ; and still more by the unwea- 
ried exertions of Dr. Mason, of Cam- 
bridge, who, at a time when this part of 
our early history was sinking Into neg- 
lect, and the knowledge of it even dis- 
figured and disgraced by the reveries of 
Salmon, employed no small part of his 
life in visiting the roads and stations 
with the active spirit of Stukeley ; in 
which he has been imitated of late by 
roy respected friend the Bishop of Qoyne, 
the late General Simeoe, Sir Richard 
jEftore, and others, to which list 1 am 
proud to add my own name.'* 

We regret our scanty materials rela- 
tive to this learned Antiquary, and shall 
be happy to be favoured with an eii- 
laiiged memoir. 

S. March Phillipps, Esq. 

June 85. In Upper Gower-street, 
aged 4.5, Samuel March Phillipps, esq. 
8d son of Thomas March, esq. formerly 
of More Critchell, co. Dorset ; and who, 
in 179^9 assumed the name of March 
Pliillipps, and removed to Garendoii 
Park, Leicestershire. This gentleman 
died in 1817; see an account of him 
and of Gareiidon Abbey in vul. LXXXvii. 
ii. p. 98. 

His elder brother, Charles Phillipps, 
esq. was for a short period M. P. for 
Leicestershire. 

Mr. Samuel Phillipps was born July 
14, 17S0; and was bred to the law, in 
which profession be eminently distin- 
guished himself. He was Recorder of 
GrAntbam, and author of ** A Treatise 
on the Law of Evidence,'* 8vo, 1814. 

Mr. William Dodsworth. 

Aug, 7* At his bouse in the Close, 
Saliibuiy, Mr. William Dodsworth, Ver- 
ger of that Cathedral. 

In 1798 be 4»ublished A Guide to 
the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, 
with a particular Account of the late 
great Improvements made therein un- 
der the direction of James Wyatt, esq.*’ 
These alterations were thought to be 
no improvements by Sir R. C. Hoare, 


Mr. Gough, Bp. Milner, Mr. Carter, and 
many of our best Antiquaries'll ; but in 
Mr. Dodsworth’s work they are defended 
throughout; and probably Mr. Wyatt 
assisted the author in that part of his 
compilation. The Guide" is ably re- 
viewed by Ijlr. Gough in vol. LXiii. pp. 
444^446. 

More than 80 years after, Mr. Dods- 
worth published a very splendid quarto 
volume, under the title of ** An Histori- 
cal Account of the Episcopal See and 
Cathedral Church of Sarum or Salis- 
bury; comprising Biographical Notices 
of the Bishops { the History of the Es- 
tablishment from the earliest Period, 
and a Description of the Monuments. 
Illustrated with [81 large] Engravings, 
1815." This work conferred very con- 
siderable credit on Mr. Dodsworth. The 
plates were beautifully executed; and 
the narrative clear, concise, and satis- 
factory. Mr. Dodsworth derived much 
assistance in it from his fellow-towns- 
man, Mr. Hatcher, the amanuensis of 
the very venerable Archdeacon Coxe. 
It is fully reviewed in our vol. Lxxxiii. 
i. p. 581*— 534. Mr. Dodsworth possess- 
ed a very correct taste, and had formed 
in bis pleasant little cottage in the 
Close, a select collection of pictures, by 
the old masters. 

In manners and appearance he was 
quite the gentleman ; he might be said 
to condescend to fill the office of Verger 
to bis favourite Cathedral. To exhibit 
its beauties to the judiciously admiring 
visitor was one of bis greatest pleasures. 

J. H. Voss. 

Germany has lost one of her greatest 
writers,— the celebrated Voss, who con- 
tributed so highly to the splendour of 
her Parnassus. 

Johann Heinrich Voss was born Feb. 
8, 1751, at Sommersdorf, in the Grand 
Duchy of Mecklenhurgh. He was in 
early youth inspired with the love of 
learning ; but*he bad obstacles to con- 
tend with in the narrowness of his 
means ; bis father was in a station bor- 
dering upon absolute poverty. But emi- 
nent talents, uncommon diligence, and 
heroic abstinence from all tbe enjoy- 
ments which young men born in the 
lap of opulence call necessaries, did not 
fail to meet their reward. Voss at 
last procured the means npcessaiy for 
devoting himself to academical studies. 
In 1778 he was received into the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. Young Voss was 
not long in distinguishing himself a- 


* See vol. Lix. pp, 873, 1065, 1164; 
LXi. 698, 788, 9O8. 
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iliong tb6 pupilf of this exeellent insti* 
tution, which wai already well known 
throui^hout Europe. He made rapid 
prof^ress in the ancient Ian|;u8ge8, and 
cultivated at the tame time the happy 
talent he had for poetry. It was about 
this time that there was formed at Got- 
tingen a society of young men* whose 
names speedily acquired a Just ceiebrity. 
Voss became a member of this associa- 
tion* ill which shone Hoelty* trhose ele- 
gies breathe a melancholy as sweet as 
mournful. It was death w|iich this 
young poet loved to write about ; but 
Death* in the harmonious verses of 
Hulty* does not appear as a hideous 
spectre* but as a liberating genius, 
adorned with the flowers of eternal 
spring. Tire two Counts de Stollberg* 
and Miller* author of Siegwart*** were 
parties in this alliance consecrated to 
friendship* poetry, patriotism, and all 
generous sentiments. These young 
friends met on Saturday, and in fine 
weather, frequently in the open air* 
under the shade of some majestic oaks, 
in the summer, indeed, they assembled 
in a garden, and prolonged their lite- 
rary meetings even till sunrise. Extem- 
porary verses were produced and com- 
municated with enthusiasm as they 
were spoken. Burger, so well known 
by his romances and ballads* and Klop- 
stock himself* were honorary members 
of this poetical society. Voss, in his 
Life of Hoelty, prefixed to the new edi- 
tion of the poems of his friend, (pub- 
lished at Hamburgh in 1804,) traces in 
an interesting manner these recollec- 
tions of bis youth. 

Voss lived some time at Hamburgh* 
and it was there that he published a 
Poetical Almanack for several years* 
which was a continuation of that of 
Gottingen. In 1782* he was named 
Head-master of a school at Eutin; in 
1802 he settled at Jena $ and finally in 
1805, upon the new organization of the 
University of Heidelberg* the Grand 
Duke of Baden invited Voss thither* to 
give the greater celebrity to that insti- 
tution. 

The poetical productions of this au- 
thor are numerous. Voss knew all the 
riches of the German language* and 
possessed in a veiy high degree the ta- 
lent of managing and adapting it to the 
most different kinds of composition. 
Following the steps of Klopstock* he at 
last decidedly succeeded in naturalizing 
in German literature the metrical forms 
of Greek and Latin prosody* and at the 
■ane time showed bow easily he could 
overcome the difficulties of rhyme. The 
character of Voss developed itself fully 
SA his poetry ; in his odes there is a vi- 


gour and energy* wbiob* hoiraver* li 
not always without rooghnetsi in hit 
songs there is a frank cordiality* find ail 
enticing gaiety* which always plenses g 
ki his hymns a sweet and impressive 
piety I but it is* above aU* in bift ecH 
logues* that the genius of Voss shines^ 
Among bis compositions of this sort 
may be cited, <<Der siebenzigste Ge- 
burtstag*’ (The Seventieth Birth day). 
The chtf-d^ceuvre of Voss, however, It 
his Louisa* a pastoral epic j this poem* 
written in hexameters* is a delightful 
feast: one meets there by turiw with 
picturcsqud descriptions of the beauties 
of nature* traced with the greatest ta- 
lent* and with family scenes* pervaded 
by the finest sentiments of filial piety* 
love* conjugal affection, and religion. 
A collection of the poems of Voss ap- 
peared at Koenisberg in 1802* the last of 
which contained a treatise on prosody. 

The industry of Voss was surprising. 
German literature owes to him a great 
many translations, of which we may 
mention that of Virgil* that of a great 
part of the Metamorphoses of Ovid* 
those of Horace* Hesiod, and Orpheus* 
Theocritus; Aristophanes, but, above 
all, that of the Iliad and Odyssey ; this 
efttf~d*ceuvre, written in hexameters* is 
so close to the original, that it may be 
considered as in truth a fac-simile ; it is 
a treasure which Germany possesses be- 
yond all other nations ; it is Homer 
himself who sings bis verses in modern 
language. The unwearied Voss under- 
took also* in conjunction with bis two 
sons (Henry Voss* professor at Ueidel** 
berg* who died in 1822* and Abraham 
Voss,) a translation of Shakspeare, of 
which several volumes have appearedi 
This surprising man, not content with 
bis numerous successes as a poet and 
philologist* devoted himself also to pro- 
found researches into the geography and 
mythology of the ancients. He thought 
proper to impugn the system on the 
latter subject developed in one of the 
most remarkable works of the day— the 
Symbols of the learned Professor Creut- 
zer: Voss published his Anti-Symbols* 
It would be difficult to deny that this 
respectable veteran has sometimes pass- 
ed the bounds of an attack which ought 
to have been wholly literary $ but every 
one will confess that Voss was actuated 
by no other motive but an ardent love 
of truth* such as he conceived it to be* 
and the purity of his intentions has nevef 
been doubted. 

Voss terminated bis honourable ee- 
reer on the 29 th of March* at the age of 
seventy-five. His death wax ai gentle 
as Ills' life had tmen good § he estpifed 
while converring witn hia frifind htid 
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phytieian, M. Tiedderaann. The latter 
pronounced over the tomb of Voss a 
touehing orationi which paid the tribute 
of juet praise to him who bad been at 
once a good husband and father, a wor- 
thy citizen, a bold writer, a distinguish- 
ed man of learning, and one of the first 
poets of his nation. 

Nicolas Michablovitsch Karamzin. 

June 3. In the midst of his honour- 
able labours, aged 60, Nicolas Michaelo- 
vitscb Karamzin, Historiographer of the 
Russian Empire, Councillor of State, 
Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Anne, 
Knight of St, Vladimir, Member of the 
Russian Academy, dec. 

In the person of this eminent writer, 
Russia has lost an historian of the first 
rank, and one whose labours not only 
obtained for him the highest reputation 
among his own countiymen, but had ex- 
cited the attention of other nations. 

He was born Dec. ), 176.S, of a noble 
family, in the Government of Simbirsk, 
studied with success, and made his de- 
but in the career of letters, while still a 
voung man, by publishing Poems, which 
indicated a lively and brilliant imagina- 
tion. At the age of twenty-four, he un- 
dertook a voyage to Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, and England. He was at 
Paris at the commencement of the Re- 
volution, and was in habits of intimacy 
with the principal literary men of that 
epoch. Germany, which enjoyed at that 
time a state of calm and tranquillity, 
offered also many individuals, whose so- 
ciety was of advantage to him in add- 
ing to bis information, and developing 
his talents. In Switzerland he saw fre- 
quently the celebrated Bonnet, author 
of ** Palingenesie,’* ** La Contemplation 
de la Nature," and of several other 
works ill philosophy and natural histoiy, 
which Karamzin purposed translating. 
Upon bis return to Russia, he published 
the Letters of a Russian Traveller," in 
four volumes, a work which the public 
received with great enthusiasm. These 
Letters went through several editions, 
and were immediately translated into 
German. His Historical Recollections 
upon the road from Moscow to Troitza " 
(ail ancient monajitery in the neighbour- 
hood of Moscow), his ** Martha, the pos- 
sadnitza *, or the Surrender of Novogo- 
rod," an historical novel, and a great 
number of other productions of the 
first rank, prove that he had perfected 
Russian prose, and given it a charm not 
to he found in any preceding writer. 

* PoeeaMita means, wife of the 

P^teaMk or Chief Magistrate. 


He was afterwards the editor of several 
journals — the Courier of Europe (which 
be began, and which is now conducted 
by Katchenovsky), the Aoiiides, Aglae, 
&e. 

However, he was soon obliged to re- 
nounce works of imagination for a 
much more serious task. The Emperor 
Alexander named him Historiographer 
of the Empire, and requested him to 
write the History of Russia. After more 
than fourteen years of research anil as- 
siduous application, Karamziiie publish- 
ed the first eight volumes of his excel- 
lent History, which produced the most 
lively sensation, not only in Russia, 
but throughout all Europe. Three thou- 
sand copies of the first edition were sold 
in the space of 28 days. The Emperor 
had printed that work at his own ex- 
pense, and further granted to the au- 
thor the honours mentioned in the first 
lines of this article, with a present of 
fifty thousand rubles. This production, 
distinguished both by elegant simplicity 
of style and a lucid arrangement of the 
materials, which it bad cost the author 
fourteen years of assiduous labour to 
collect, has already been translated into 
French and German. The first of these 
translations, however, Mr. Bowring says, 
in his Russian Anthology, is miserably 
incorrect, the second faithful, hut ill- 
written. A good translation into our 
own language could not fail to succeed 
in this country, although there is little 
hope that so laborious a task will be 
speedily undertaken. 

Ibis illustrious writer enjoyed the 
confidence of Alexander, and bad access 
at all times to that Prince, who some- 
times visited the historian to have re- 
course to bis information. Wise and 
moderate in so illustrious a station, 
Karamzin constantly refused all the 
places offered him by the Emperor; 
even that of Minister of Public instruc- 
tion did not allure him ; his intention 
being to consecrate his whole life to the 
completion of his important work. The 
Emperor Nicholas also loaded him with 
favours ; but be did not enjoy them 
long. An abscess bad formed in his 
breast, and in the hope of finding relief 
in a better climate, be was upon the 
point of embarking, but it was his lot 
to die in his native country. It was on 
the 29d of May (of the Russian Calen- 
dar) that he expired, and on the )3tb of 
the same month he had received from 
Nicholas a very flattering letter, accom- 
panied by an Ukase, in which his Ma- 
jesty granted to Karamzin an annual 
pension of 5,000 rubles, (1120/.) to de- 
scend to hU wife, and after her to his 
children. 
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Brioadibr M’Dowall. 

J^ov, 16, 18^5. Slain in action with 
the Burmese, Brigadier M’Dowall. 

This officer was the second son of the 
late Archibald M'Dowall, esq. descended 
from the ancient family of M'Dowall, of 
Logan. He landed as a cadet in India, 
ill Feb. 1797, and in tlaii. 17.99, com- 
iiienced his military career, under the 
command of Gen. Wellesley, now Duke 
of Wellington. At the memorable siege 
of Seringapatam, be rommanded one of 
the grenadier companies which formed 
part of the storming column ; and be 
was almost constantly employed till 
October 1810, when he was promoted 
to a majority. He again took the field 
ill 1813, in the Southern Mabratta 
country; and in August 1815 he com- 
manded the troops at Hyderabad, and 
quelled the serious disturbances in that 
city. The following year lie completely 
surprised and defeated a body of above 
3000 Pindarries j and received the ap- 
probation of the Governor General in 
Council, and the thanks of the Court of 
Directors. In October 1817, he distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Nag- 
pore. In Jan. 1818, he was promoted to 
a Lieut.-colonelcy $ on the 1st of May, 
1834, he was appointed Lieut.-coluiiel 
Commandant ; and on the bt caking out 
of the Burmese war, he sailed with the 
expedition for Rangoon, where he was 
actively employed till August, when he 
embarked in the expedition for the re- 
duction of Tavuy and Mergui ; of which 
possessions, after their capture, he was 
appuinted Governor. Having been pro- 
moted to command a brigade, he again 
joined the army at Rangoon, under Sir 
Archibald Campbell, with whom he 
served till the temporary cessation of 
hostilities. On the rupture of the ar- 
mistice in November 1825, Brigadier 
M'Dowall was placed in command of 
two brigades of native infantry, and di- 
rected to attack a body of Burmese at 
Wattygoon. After a night march of 
upwards of twenty miles, be met the 
enemy on the 1 6th of November, and 
succeeded, although obstinately opposed 
by overwhelming numbers, in driving 
them before him for several miles, till 
he reached some very strong works, 
which he had Just reconnoitred, and 
was ill the act of gallantly cheering his 
men, when he was shot in the forehead 
hy a musket ball, and died iiistan- 
tarieously, — before he bad reached the 
age of forty-five. 

John Fowler Hull. 

Dec, 18. At Sigaiim, a small town 
about 40 miles South of Dharwar in ln> 
Gent. Mag. October ^ 1826. 


3W 

dia, after a short illness, aged 36, John 
Fowler, son of the late Samuel Hull, of 
Uxbridge, a member of the Society Of 
Friends. 

He had undertaken a journey oveN 
land to India (where he had resided 
eleven months), with the view of im- 
proving his knowledge in some of the 
Oriental languages, in which he had 
made considerable progress before he 
left Europe. He evinced, at an early 
age, a great aptitude for the attainment 
of language|| and had read nearly the 
whole of tbe*Greek and Latin authors 
before he left school, which was in his 
sixteenth year. At the decease of his 
father, ne became possessed of an hand- 
some income, a great portion of which 
he expended in bis favourite studies and 
the purchase of valuable books and ma- 
nuscripts. To great literary attainments 
ibis interesting young man united sim- 
plicity of manners and goodness of heart. 

♦ 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rev. Robert Anlezarky Perpetual ('u- 
rste of Castlechurch, Staifurdshire, and St- 
Chad’s in Stafford. He was of ('iirist’s 
ColKCamb. B.A. 1800, M. A. 1812; and 
was presented to Castlcchureh by the King 
in 1 820. 

In Marylebone, London, the Rev. Wm, 
Baker, Rector of Dowdeswell, near Chel- 
tenham, and Stooeliouse, near Stroud. Ho 
was of Oriel Coll. Oxf. B. C.L. 1778, was 
presented in that year to Dowdeswell by 
J. Read, esq. and to Stonehouse in 180*3 by 
Lord Somerville. 

The Rev. James Bond, Vicar of Ashford, 
and Minister of Bilsington, Kent. To the 
former he was presented in 1 774, by the 
Dean and Chapter of Rochester, and to 
the latter by the late Sir T. Rider, hart. 

The Rev. John Boucher, Minister of 
Upton cum Withiel Flory, Som. to whicdi 
he was presented in 1800 by the Rev. S. 
Cooke and others. He 'wos of Magd. Coll. 
Oxf. M. A. 1802. 

The Rev. JVm, Justice Burslem, son of the 
late Rev. William Burslem, Rector of 
Hauhury, Wore, and Fellow of St. John’s 
C»)I1. Camh. The deceased was also of that 
College, B. A. 1809. 

At his residence, Stamford Hall, Notts, 
the Rev. Sam. Francis DashtewA, Rector 
of Sutton Bonnington St. Ann, and of 
Stanford on Soar, both in that county. He 
was presented to the former in 1 7.97 by the 
King; and to the latter iu 1801 by C. V. 
Dashwood, esq. 

At Metton parsonage, Norf. tlie Rev. 
Philip Hudson, Rector of Aylmorton cum 
Runton, and of Felbrigg cum Metton, all in 
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that county. He wm of Caius Coll. Camb. 
B.A. ISltf and was preaented to hia Uv- 
iaga in 1818 by the Wyndham family. 

Aged 77, tbe Rev, Henry Jngkst D. D. 
Hector of Easton, Hants, and of Upper 
Hardreaa cum Stelliog, Kent. Dr. Ingles 
was formerly Fellow of King's Coll. Camb. 
where he proceeded B. A. 1772, M. A. 1775. 
He was for some time Master of the Gram- 
mar School at Macclesfield, which office he 
resigned for several years, when he was 
elected Head Master at Rugby in 1 7.94. He 
resigned there in 1 BOG. lie wfs presented to 
Hardress in the latter year by the late Rev. 
Sir John Fagg, hart, and td Easton, in 
1815, by Dr. North, the late Bp. of Win- 
chester. 

At Dorston, Herefordshire, in his G5th 
year, the Rev. J, Jones, He hod lost a son, 
John, within those few months. 

Rev. Thomjos Jones, Curate of Kimbolton 
and Middleton on the Hill, and Master of 
the Academy at Leominster, all in Heref. 

At Stinchcombe, Gloucestershire, in his 
82d year, the Rev. Richard Lackey, 

At Salibrd rectory, Oxf. aged 8.3, the 
Rev. Thomas Nash, D. D. Rector of that 

5 lace and Whltcombe, Glouc. Vicar of 
^nsham, Oxf. and Chelmarsh, Salop. He 
was of Wore. Coll. Oxf. M. A 1768, B. D. 
1778, D.D. 1793 ; was presented to Wliit- 
cumbe in 1 76.9 by H. Hicks, esq- to En- 
sham and Chelmarsh in 1778 by J. Martin, 
esq. and the late Sir John Sebright, bart. ; and 
was instituted to Salford in 1 800 on his own 
presentation. He was much esteemed for 
bis many amiable qualities. 

At Moseley, Wore, aged 70, the Rev. 
John Fox Palmer, Chaplain of Moseley in 
the parish of Bromsgrove. 

At Nuffield, Oxf. aged 91, the Rev. John 
Pearse, Rector of that parish. He was of 
Exeter Cull. Oxf. was presented to Nuffield 
in 1760 by Dame C. Champion, and pro- 
ceeded M. A. in 1761. 

At Southampton, the Rev. Rich, BurUm 
Phillipson, many years a resident of that 
city. His paternal name was Wright. He 
was educated at St. John's Coll. Camb. 
where he took the degree of B. A. in 1790, 
and having assumed the name of Phillipson, 
that of M. A. in 17.96. 

Aged 68, the Rev. James Ponsanhy, Mi- 
nister of Ennerdale, Cumberland, to which 
chapelry he was presented in 1 785 by Mrs, 
Hamilton. 

At Leversdon House, Thurlaxton, near 
Taunton, aged 36, the Rev. Riob, Sayer, 
He was of Trinity Coll. Camb. B. A. 1820, 
M.A. 1823. 

The Rev. Thomas Cadogan JVillats, M. A. 
Vicar of East Hatley, Cami>. to which he was 
presented in 1823 by Downing Coll, of 
which he was a Fellow, having proceeded 
B. A. 1811, M.A. 1814. 

Rev, Thos, JVULiams, Vicar of Llansa- 
dwm, Carniarthenshire, to which church he 


was presented by the Rev. Thos. Watkins 
in 1799. 

At Leighton Beaudesert, Beds, the Rev. 
John JVilson., Vicar of that parish, to which 
he was presented in 1783 by tlic Prebendary 
of the place in the cathedral of Lincoln. 

March 8. At Bhoog, in the East Indies, 
aged 27, the Rev. Thomas Lavic, Chaplain 
to the Troops in Cutch, eldest son of the 
late Sir Thomas Lavic, K. C. B. He was 
of Magdalen Coll. Camb. B. A. 1 821 . — And 
on Aug, 17, on her passage home in “ The 
Lady East " Indiaman, aged 28, Octavia 
Constance^ his afflicted widow, fourth daugh- 
ter of Theophllus Richard Salwey, esq. of 
The Lodge, Salop. 

Sept. 7. At the house of his grandfather, 
Mr. Williamson, the banker, in Baldock, the 
Rev. Henry AUngton, second son of the 
Rev. Wm. Allngton, Rector of Twywell, 
Northamptonshire.^ He had recently taken 
Holy Orders, and his marriage had been ap- 
pointed for tbe second day previous to his 
death. 

Sept. 10. At Conington House, Camb. 
highly respected, the Rev. Philip Gardner, 
D. 1). Rector of Gimmingham cum T'runch, 
Norf. to which living he was presented, in 
1788, by the Master and Fellows of Cathe- 
rine Hall, where he had been Fellow jhd 
Tutor, and proceeded B. A. 1762, M.A, 
1765, B.D. 1775, D. D. 1790. 

Sept, 13. At Fulbourn rectory, Camb. 
aged 75, the Rev. Rob.FLskc, Rector of Fiil- 
bourn St. Vigors, and Vicar of Fulbourn 
All Saints, in that county, and Rector of 
WendoD Lowth cum Elnidon, Essex. He 
was formerly Fellow of St, John’s Coll. 
Camb. where he proceeded B. A. 1 772, 
M.A. 1775, B.D, 1788, and by which 
society he was presented in 1781 to the rec- 
tory of Fulbourn ; the vicarage there was 
the gift of the Hon. Dr. Yorke, then Bp. of 
Ely, in 1790, and his Essex preferment of 
John Wilkes, esq. in 1814. 

♦ 

DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Jime 30. In Bedford-sq. after a few days* 
illness, aged 56, Joseph Butterworth, esq. 
elected M. P. for Dover in 1 820, and an un- 
successful candidate at the late election. He 
had beeu for many years an eminent law- 
bookseller in Fleet-st. and an influential 
member of the Methodist connexion. 

July 1. At Chelsea, aged 41, Sir Nor- 
borne Thompson, second Baronet, of Vir- 
hees, Sussex. He succeeded hU father, 
Vice-adm. Sir Charles Thompson, M.P. for 
Monmouth, in 1 803. 

Aug. 23. At Kensington, aged 80, Mrs. 
Margaret Dallaway. 

SejU. 17. At Largo House, the wife of 
Licut*-gen. Durham. 

Sept, 22. Aged 65, G. Anstey, esq. of 
Russcll-sq. 
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Aged 76, Mrs. Mary Oreen, of Clapton. 

In Bentinck-st. Manchester-sq. the wife* 
of Bayer Otto Bayer, esq. 

6'rfiL 35. Aged 68, Mury-Pennyman, 
wife of Henry EJlison, esq. and grand-dau. 
of tile late Sir Warton Pennyman Warton, 
hart. 

Aged 73, at Bermondsey, Mr. Joshua 
Greaves, Master of tlie Worshipful Com- 
pany of Lcathersellers. 

Scpl. 38. In tlic Wandsworth road, aged 
84, llich. Troughton, esq. of Lady-place, 
Hurley, Berks. 

In the Regent's Park, Peter Scrlc, esq. 
Col. of the South Hants militia. 

At Camberwell, aged 63, Mr. Tobias 
Browne, sen. surgeon. 

Sep/. 2.9. Aged 66, Brownlow Bertie 
Mathew, esq. only son of the late Gen. Ma- 
thew, by Lady Jane Bertie, third dau. of 
Peregrine Sd Duke of Ancastcr, and Jane, 
dau. and coheir of Sir John Brownlow, 
bart. 

In Gower-st. aged 85, Robert Shedden, 
esq. of Potter*s-pury Park, Herts, ^ and of 
llardmead, Bucks. 

Mary, wife of Rich.-Earle Welby, esq. of 
lk}ntinck-6t. Mancliester-sq. 

Catherine, relict of Geo. Baylis, esq. of 
Springwclbcottege, (Mapham-common. 

Oci. 3. In Baker-st. Wm.-Tower Smith, 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

In £xmoutb-st. the wife of John Caley, 
esq. F. R. S. and S.A. 

Oci. 4. In Brunswick-sq. aged 87, Mrs. 
Cath. Harris. 

At Islington, John-Harrisoii Thompson, 
esq, late of New Broad-st. merchant. 

Aged 6.9, John Petyt, esq. of Brunswick- 
sq. and of Ackworth Park, co. York. 

Oc(. 6. At Hammersmith, Col. James 
Muitlund. He was a])polnted Ensign 62 
foot, Sept. 14, 1797 ; Lieut. 38 foot, Aug. 
23, 17.9.9; CajJt. (.'ape reg. July 3, 1801; 
2() foot, July .9, 1803; Major 3d Ceylon 
reg. Sept. 4, 1806; Lieut. -col. 32 foot, 
Aug. 13, 1814; lns|iccting held officer in 
the Ionian isles and Colonel in the Army, 
Aug. 12 , 181.9. He was subsequently at- 
tai'lied to the lO.'l and 84 loot. 

At Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead, aged 
77, £li/.al>cth, widow of Sir John Murdaunt, 
heventh hart, of Massingliam, Norfolk, and 
M.P. for Warwickshire, who died in 1806, 
and grandmother of Sir John, the present 
and ninth baronet. She was a daughter end 
coheiress of I'homas Prowse, of Axhridge, 
Som. esq. and was mother of Sir Charles 
the late baronet, the late Rev. John Mor- 
daunt, and six daughters, one of whom is 
the present Countess of St. Germains, and 
another the wife of John Erskine, esq. bro- 
ther to the Earl of Rosslyn. 

Oct. 7. Mr. Matthew Raine, of Thrcad- 
needle-st. canal agent, who, from the c»m- 
incncement of 1 82.3, regularly supplied this 
Magazine with the lists of canal shares. 


In Garden-court, Temple, Ann, wife of 
Jonathan Biundrett, esq. 

Oct. 8. At the Terrace, Kensington, Mrs* 
F. Nicolls, sister of the late E. Nicolls, esq. 
of Swithamley Park, Staffordshire. 

Oct. 9. In Penton-ploce, Pentonville, 
aged 73, Mr. C. Stalker. 

In Bloomsbury-place, aged 76, John 
Whitmore, esq. 

In Clapham Road, Stockwell, Tiiomas 
Ellis, esq. 

Aged 80, Charles Smith, Capt. R. A. 

At Fulham, aged 78, Armine, relict of N. 
Kent, esq. 

Oct. 10. At Kentish Town, Jas. Dancer, 
esq. of Fumival's Inn. 

Oct. 11 . Aged 41, the wife of Mr. Henry 
Whitmore, surgeon, of Coldbath-sq. after 
22 years* severe suffering by sj)asmodic 
asthma. 

Aged 54, Thomas Peacock, es(|. late of 
Salisbury-sq. the eminent manufactuier of 
pocket-lumks. 

Oct. 13. In Hanover- buildings, aged 67, 
Mrs. Jane Booth. 

Oci. 14. At her father's house, in Park- 
street, Grosvenor-sq. aged 21 , Emma, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Win. Beresford, 
brother of Lord Decies, and I.ady Ann, dau. 
of the Earl of Tankerville. 

At Vice-adm. Donnelly's, Queen-Anne-st. 
Portland-placo, aged 47* Mrs. Donnelly. 

Oct. 15. In King-street, St. James's, 
Wm. O'Brien Macmahon, esq. late Capt. in 
73d reg. He was in nearly all the buttles in 
the Peninsula, and served bis countiy during 
the late war in most parts of the world. 

Or/. 16. In Duchess'St. Portland -place, 
aged ,33, Francos, wife of Jame^-Gordon 
Duff, esq. 

Berks. — Oct. 14. Aged 67, Daniel Ben- 
nett, esq. of Fariugdon House. 

('uMDEKhAND. — At Corhy, near Carlisle, 
aged 102, Joseph Liddlc, one of the Society 
of Frieods. He retained his faculties to the 
last, and managed, till within a few years of 
his death, an extensive garden. Ho was a 
shoemaker by trade, and was working at a 
shop in the inarket-plaee at Preston, when 
the rebels entered that town in 174.5. 

Devon. — Oct. 11. Isabei-Barclay, wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Forte.scue, of (loorge 
Nimpton and Wear Gifford. 

Dorset. — Oct. .9. At Dorchester, aged 
93, Margaret Williams. 

Durham. — Sept. 16. At Eggleston Hall, 
aged 63, Win. Hutchinson, esq. a Justice 
of the Peace, and formerly High Sheiiff ui\d 
Vice-Lieut, of the County. — On the follow- 
ing morning, aged 52, Mary, his wife, duu. 
of the late M. Byara, esq. of Antigua. 

Sept. 10. At Durham, aged 87, Thomas 
Chlpchase, esq. an Alderman of that city. 

Srpi. 26. At Durham, aged 58, John 
Dixon, esq. mercer, also an Alderman. 

Oci. 7. At Gateshead, aged 65, Mr. 
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John Thornhill, author of a useful work on 
grasses, as applied to agriculture. 

Essex . — ScpL 29.' At Marriott’s Cottage, 
Epping Forest, Mr. John Charles, of Mark- 
lane. 

Oct, 1 1 . At his father’s house, near Wal- 
tham Abbey, aged 46, Thomas^Augustus 
Jessopp, esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Sept. 1 5. At Bristol, 
aged 80, Mr. Tho. Leigh, brother of the 
Rev. Francis Leigh, of Halthrop House, 
Fairford. 

iSlept. 20. At Ebley, Martha, relict of the 
Rev. John Pettat, many years Vicar of 
Stonehouse, and eldest daughter of the late 
Sir Howe Hicks, hart, of Whitcomb Park, 
by Henrietta-Maria, only dau. of W. Beach, 
of Nether Avon, esq. 

Sept, 28. At Ashley Cottage, near Bris- 
tol, John Sangar, esq. aged 86 ; — ^and Oct. 
1, his grandson, John Bowles Sangar, aged 
16, only son of the late Rev. John-Thresher 
Sangar, A. M. minister of St. Werburgh’s, 
in tnat city. The promising talent and 
amiable disposition of this youth, were 
joined with the most dutiful affection toward 
his widowed mother and sisters. 

Lately. At Charleton, near Tetbury, aged 
51 , Mr. J. Benjamin. 

Hants. — Sept, 13. Aged 70, after an 
illness of three years, Mrs. De Carius, 
widow, dau. of the late Capt. Judas, of 
Southampton. 

Sept, 13. At Southampton, Jane, dau. of 
tho late Montague Booth, esq. of Upton 
House, Devon. 

Oct, 9. At Burgnte House, Mrs. Pocock, 
dau. of the late Hon. T. W. Coventry, of 
North Cray Place, Kent. 

Kent. — SqU, 18. At Eltham, the relict 
of Dr. Harness, of Abboits Langley, and 
mother of the Rev. Wni. Harness, Minister 
of Sidmouth Church, St. Pancras. 

Sept, 30. At Newstone, Tunbridge 
Wells, of apoplexy. Major John Cotton 
Worthington, late of the Idth light drag. 
He has left a widow and seven children. 

Sq}t, 21. At Lewisham, aged 18, Ma- 
rianne Mackenzie, dau. of Col. Mann, royal 
engineers. 

Lately. At Finchcocks, Goodhurst, aged 
73, Robert Snringett, esq. 

Oct.3, At Rock House, Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 90, Robert Garden, esq. 

Oct. 15. Aged 46, Elis, wife of Wm. 
Kirkham, esq. of Forest Hill. 

Leicestershire. — Lately, Aged 100, 
Geo. Scarborough, labourer, of Houghton- 
on-the-hill. Till within the last two or 
diree years, the deceased might be seen 
oreaking stones on the Uppingham road. 

Lincolnshire. — Oct, 3. At Great Coates, 
near Grimsby, aged 20, Harriet, sister of the 
Rev. Wm. Smith. 

Middlesex. — Sqd, 22. At Uxbridge, 

aged 68, Mr. Blount, druggist. 

Northumrerland. — Oct. 1. At Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, aged 81 , W. Jeffreys, estp 


Oxfordshire. — Sept. 24. Jane, wife of 
the Rev. James Slopes, Curate of Stand- 
lake. 

Oct. 11. At Beckley, aged 82, the widow 
of the late Rev. Samuel Cooke, of Great 
Bookham, and dau. of the Rev. Dr. L^igh, 
formerly Master of Baliol College. 

Oct. 16. Aged 65, Mr. Purbrick, of 
Oxford. He was elected Common Council' 
man in 1798, and Chamberlain in 1810. 

Somersetshire. — Sept. 20. In Bath, 
aged 68, Dowding Thornhill, esq. late of 
Barbadoes. 

Sept. 21. Mr. Richard Jeffery, of the 
White Lodge School, Lower Park Row, 
Bristol. 

Sept. 22. At Bath, the relict of Christ. 
Barnard, esq. and sister of the late Sir Thus. 
Clarges, bart. 

Sept. 27. At the Palace, Wells, Mrs. 
Law, wife of the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and eldest dau. of the late General 
Adeane, M. P. for Cambridgeshire. 

Dorothy, dau. of the late Edward Brown, 
esq. of Walcott. 

Oct. 2. At Shepton Mallet, in his 82d 
year, Mr. Wm. Curtis, druggist. 

Oct. 3. At Taunton, aged 48, Mary, 
second dau. of the late John Jeffery, Con- 
sul-Gen. at Lisbon. 

Oct. 6. In King-square, Bath, aged 69, 
Mr. Philip G. Bale. 

Oct, 15. In King-square Avenue, Bath, 
aged 87> John Salmon, esq. 

Surrey. — 31, At East Moulsey, 
Lieut.-col. Archibald Ross, K. T. S. He 
was appointed Lieut. 20th foot, Srpt. .3, 
1803; Captain, Scot. 5, 1805; of 17th 
dragoons, Dec. 26tn following; of 19th 
dragoons, Feb. 18, 1808 ; of .91st foot. 
Sept. 12,1811; brevet Major, June 21, 
1813 ; and Licut.-col. in 1817> He served 
in the Peninsula, and in 1812 was attached 
to the Portuguese army, of which he com- 
manded some light infentry at the battle of 
Vittoria. He received a medal upon that 
occasion. 

Oct. 1. At Weybridge, Susannah, wife 
of Osborne Harwell, esq. ; and on the fol- 
lowing day, Osborne Harwell, esq. 

Oct, 4. At Adlestone, aged 75, the relict 
of John Young, esq. of Abchurch-lane. 

Oct. 9. At Cranley Rectory, aged 24, 
Robert Carlisle, esq. of Gray’s Inn, son of 
Rev. Wm. Carlisle, of Belmont, Staffordsh. 

Sussex. — Laicly. At his seat, Dennc 
Park, aged 31, James £vers6eld, esq. 

Oct. 14. At Lancing House, Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Rev. CoUton Carr, Vicar 
of Ealing, Middlesex, and mother of the 
Bishop of Chichester. 

Warwickshire.— O c/. 12. At Bordes- 
ley Park, near Birmingham, Judith, wife of 
Daniel Moore, esq. 

Wiltshire. — Aug. 29. Aged 34, So- 
phia, eldest dau. of Mr. James Easton, 
printer, Salisbury. 

Svpt. 27. At Mere, at an advanced age. 
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Ann, a maiden srster of the late Wm« Chafin 
Grovcy esq. of Zeals House. 

At Bourton, Matilda Ott1ey» wife ofCapt. 
Rich. Hoare, R. N. and youngest dau. of 
Rear- Adm. Sir Wm. Charles Fahie, K.C B. 

Sept, 29. Aged 77, Mrs. Jane Smith, of 
Salisbury. She was afflicted with blindness 
many years before her death, and had been 
organist of St. Martin’s Church nearly half a 
century. 

Mr. Robert Grnily, an opulent and highly 
respected farmer, of Alton Priors. 

Lately. At Langton Herring, of mo- 
plexy, Mary, wife of the Rev. F. J. C. Tre- 
now, Rector of that parish. 

Oct. 1. At Corsham, aged 36, Henrietta, 
sister to Mr. Stump, solicitor. 

Oct. 12. Aged 78, Wm. Salmon, esq. of 
Southbroom House, near Devizes. 

WoHCESTERSHiRE. — Sept. 29. At Ce- 
tlierine>hill, near Worcester, aged 83, John 
Wheeley, esq. 

Yorkshire. — Scpt.\d* At Wentbridge, 
aged 49> Robert Seaton, esq. an alderman 
of Pontefract. 

Sept. 23. At Burlington, aged 77, J. 
Hopkinson, esq. late of Billings Hill, in 
Holderness. 

Aged h7, Anne, wife of the Rev. £dw. 
Edwards, of Lynn, and dau. of the late 
Benj. Pend, esq. of Hull. 

Sipt^ 26*. At Harrowgate, Wm. Cardale, 
esq. of Bedford-row. 

Lately, At Tadcaster, aged 89» Mr. 
Stephen Hartley, brother to the late Mr. 
Aid. Hartley, of York. 

Oct. 1. At Seaton Lodge, aged 63, 
James Jobling, esq. 

Oct. 2 . At Cleathorpe, aged 46, Frances 
Ann, wife of Chas. White, esq. late of Barn- 
Bton Hall, and dau. of the late Hezekiah 
Brown, esq. of Lincoln. 

Oct. 3. At Scarborough, aged 90, the 
widow of Thos. Philliskirk, esq. 

Oct. 5. Aged 95, Mr. Thos. Guy, for- 
merly master-mariner of the port of Hull. 
He was the 28th sun of the late Rev. Janies 
Guy, of Irby, &c. Lincolnshire, who died at 
the advanced age of 104. 

Oct. 6. At Thorp-Arch, Charlotte, 2d 
dau. of the late Edward James Chaloner, 
esq. 

At East Carlton, near Otley, aged 44, 
John, eldest son of Joseph Storr, esq. of 
Owstwick, in Holderness. 

Oct 11 . In York, Julia, youngest dau. 
of the lute Rear- Adm. Hugh Robinson. 

Oct. 15. At Oswaldkirk Hall, aged 64, 
Thos. Porter Banner, esq. 

In her 92d year, Susan Butler, of Hessle, 
widow. She was able to read without spec- 
tacles till within a few weeks of her deatn. 

Wales. — Oct. 8. At Grophwysfa, near 
Bangor, aged 4.9, Fleetwood Williams, esq. 
of New Bund-street, wine merchant. 

. Oct, 1 0 . At Knighton, co. Radnor, aged 
47, Cha. Humphreys Price, esq. 


Scotland.— •/Sdp/. is. At Leith, aged 
43, Mr. Walter Bruce, merchant. 

Sept. 29. In the Canongate, Edinburgh, 
aged 111, Johh Macdonald. He served aa 
a private in the 15th reg. of foot, for 14 
years, aud was discharged, on a pension, in 
1749, in consequence of being wounded in 
both thighs. He walked about not many 
months previous to his death. 

Oct. 2. At his house, Rosemount, near 
Leith, aged 77, Peter Wood, esq. late pner- 
chant in Leith. 

Ireland. — Sept. 27 • At her uncle’s, the 
Rev. J. Duddell, in Limerick, aged 27> Sa- 
rah Maria, wife of the Rev. Rich. Harte, of 
Tulla, co. Clare, having been safely de- 
livered of a son the preced^ing week. 

East Indies. — Jan. 1 8. At the storm- 
ing of Bburtpore,, aged 34, Capt. Brown, 
3 1 st. reg. of Bengal native inf. This brave 
and meritorious officer had just received 
the thanks of his immediate commanding 
officer (Col. Baddely), for the very gallant 
manner in which he had led his men up to 
the breach, when he was killed by a shot 
from a jin-jal. 

March 24. At Chinsurah, Mrs. Bennett 
Alder, wife of Major T. G. Alder, H. C. 
Service. 

April 13 At Ahmedabad, of cholera, 
Major Chas. Gray, commanding the 4th reg. 
N.I. He was the last survivor of the little 
gallant band of the 2d native inf. whose ser- 
vices and sufferings in the campaigns of 
Arabia are so well known. To him was 
committed the destruction of Russel Khyma. 

April 23. At Bushhre, Capt. Geo. Herne, 
commanding the H. C. C. Benares. 

Mays. Henry Oakeley, esq. Judge in 
the district of Moorshedbad, Bengal, and 
second son of the late Sir C. Oakeley, hart, 
(of whom we this month give a memoir in 
p. 371.) 

May 5. At Asserburgh, Lieut. J. G. 
Thompson, of the 7th reg. Bombay N. I. 

May 7. At Bassador, Lieut. Fred. W. 
Powell, of the H. C. eruiser Benares. 

May 15. At Madras, Lieut. Lewis Cra- 
mer, of his Majesty’s ship Rainbow. 

May 20. At Ahmedabad, of spasmodic 
cholera. Ensign H. S. Bourchier, 4th reg. 
N.I. 

May 26. At Colabah, aged 35, Thos. 
Hopkins, esq. one of the solicitors of the 
Supreme Court. 

May 28. At the Presidency, Bombay, 
Col. Oea Midfbrd, 3d. reg. N. I. 

May SO. At Poonah, of spasmodic cho- 
lera, aged 41, Lieut. Col. Robert Mackin- 
tosh, commanding the horse brigade art. 

Abroad. — July lb. At Panama, South 
America, Leonard, fourth son of the hon. 
Mrs. Childers, of Paradise House, Henley. 

«S(Cp^ 5. At her villa, near Florence, 
Anne, Dowager Countess Cowper. She 
was dau. of Francis Gore, of Southampton, 
esq.; was married to George Nassau, 3d 
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£«rl Cowper* June 1775 ; and was mo- 
ther of the late and present Earls Cowper* 
and of the hon. Edward Spencer Cowper, 
formerly M. P. for Hertford. * 

Sept, W. At Paris, in her eighth year, 
Marj-Lubbocki youngest dau. of Hugh Wm. 
Brown, esq. of St. James’s-placo. 

At Paris, in his 2dd year, Henry, young- 
est sonof Benj. Gott,esq. of Armley Housed 
Yorkshire. 

Lately, Of cholera morbus, at St. Omers, 
Mr. Peter Henry Barker, formerly of Bur- 
well and Yarmouth. 

Oct, 8. At Paris, the wife of Jas. T. 
Nelthorpe, esq. of Nuthurst Lodge, Sussex. 

, Part i. p. 646. — ^The Rev. John Mayor had 
long laboured under a species of angina 
pectoris, and sudden dea|^ had been anti- 
cipated, both by himself and his friends. 
To the public the deceased had been too 
long known not to be deeply regretted. In 
social and domestic life he exhibited an 
amiable pattern of Christian virtite. He 
had adorned the clerical profession by the 
extent of his biblical learning, the sound- 
ness of his doctrine, and the purity of his 
life. His valuable library and mathematical 
instruments were sold in Shrewsbury, in the 
bennnii^ of August. 

Part ib p. 184.— At a meeting of the 
Committee of the Russell Institution, on 


Friday Sept. 8, it was resolved unanimously, 
on the motion of J. Britton, esq. F.A.S. 
that the following testimony of respect and 
gratitude to the memory ot J. A. Watson, 
esq. should be entered upon the minutes ; 
and that a copy of the same should be 
transmitted by the Secretary to Mrs. Wat- 
son : The Committee, taking into consi- 
deration tlie many benefits which the Rus- 
sell Institution has derived from the zealous 
exertions of the late Mr. Watson, who was 
recently one of the most active and useful of 
its managers, do hereby testify their high 
approbation of his conduct, and their most 
sincere regret at his loss. To the ardent 
zeal and the unwearied devotion of that 
gentleman to the particular interests of the 
Institution, the Committee cannot but attri- 
bute the efiPectual preservation of its pro- 
perty, as well as its present state of advanced 
respectability.** 

Page 189.— Richard Iremonger, esq. the 
late Member for Stafford, was aged 54, and 
had long been an active Sussex magistrate. 
He was one of the most intimate friends of 
the late Richard Brinsley Sheridan, aud is 
described in Moore's life of that eminent 
statesman as having contributed lo his hap- 
piness in his latter years. He was a man 
of considerable attainments, and zealously 
devoted to all liberal institutions, and to 
the melioration of every condition of society. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 97, to Oct. 24, 1896. 


Christened. 
Moles - 640 
Females - 620 


} 


1960 


Buried. 
Moles - 602 1 
Females- 526 J 


1128 


Whereof have died under two years old 309 
Salt 5s. per bushel ; ifd. per pound. 


{ 


2 and 5 112 
5 and 10 39 
10 and 20 44 
20 and 30 83 
80 aud 40 105 
40 and 50 1 24 


50 and 60 116 
60 and 70 86 
70 and 80 87 
80 and 90 32 
90 and 100 0 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Oct. 23. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beaus. 

Peas. 

s. d. 

Is. d. , 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

54 6 

1 35 5 

27 7 

37 4 

47 8 

53 2 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Oct. 23, 45s. to 60s. 
PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 21. 


Kent Bags 1 W. 0». to ISl, Os. 

Sussex liitto 10^. Os. to 122. Os. 

Essex lOZ. 10s. to 12Z. 123. 

Faruham (fine)...... 16Z. Os. to 18/. Os. 


Famham (seconds)... 12/. Os. to 15/. 0^. 

Kent Pockets 12/. Os. to 14/. o.s. 

Sussex 11/. Os. to 12/. 12.V. 

Essex 11/. 11s. to 13/. 13s. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 18 Oct. 30s. id. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 12s. Straw 1/. 19s. Clover 6/. 6s. — ^Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 8s. 
Straw 1/. 18s. Clover 6/. 10s. 


SMITOFIEID, Oct. 23. To sink the Offal — ^per stone of Slbs. 

] Lamb Os. Od. to Os. Od. 

Head of Cattle at Market Oct. 23 : 

Beasts 3000 Calves 156 

Sheep 26,780 Pigs 160 


Beef 


Od. 

to 

4s. 

lOd. 

Mutton 


Od. 

to 

4s. 

od. 

Veal 


od. 

to 

5s. 

od. 

Pork 


od. 

to 

Ss. 

4d. 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 23, 28s. od. to 85s. 3d. 

TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia 41s. Od. 

SOAP, Yellow 795. Mottled 84s. Od. Curd 80s. — CANDLES, 9s.perDoz. Moulds lOs.O’d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, Oct. S8, 1846, 

At the Office of WOLFE, Brothers, Stock & Shure Brokers, S3, ’Change Alley, Cornhill. 


CANALS. 

price. 

Div.pMnn, 

WATER-WORKS. 

Price. 

Ashton and Oldham . 

170 

0 

£.7 0 

East London . . . 

Ill 0 

Barnesley .... 

980 

0 

14 0 

Grand Junction • . 

72 0 

Birmingh. (l-8th sh.) 

267 

0 

12 10 

Kent ..... 

28 0 

Brecknock & Abergav. 

142 

0 

10 0 

Manchester & Salford 

38 0 

Coventry .... 

1050 

0 

44 & bs. 

South London ' . . 

90 0 

Cromford .... 



18 0 

West Middlesex . . 

69 0 

Croydon .... 

3 

0 

— 

INSURANCES. 


Derby • • • . . 

200 

0 

8 0 

Alliance .... 

2} dis. 

Dudley 

90 

0 

4 10 

Albion 

55 0 

Ellesmere and Chester 

100} 

0 

3 15 

Atlas 

8 0 

Forth and Clyde . . 

590 

0 

25 0 

British Commercial . 

3} 0 

Glamorganshire • . 

230 

0 

13 19 8d. 

Coun^ Fire . • . 


Grand «tunction . . 

275 

0 

10 &3 bs 

Eagle 

2} 0 

Grand Surrey . . . 

50 

0 

3 0 

Globe 

137} 0 

Grand Union . . . 

25 

0 


Guardian .... 

16 0 

Grand Western . . 

8 

0 

— 

Hope 

4 6 

Grantham .... 

190 

0 

9 0 

Imperial Fire • . . 

90 0 

Huddersfield . • . 

16 

0 

— 

Ditto Life .... 


Kennet and Avon . . 

24 

0 

1 1 

Norwich Union . . 


Lancaster .... 

38 

0 

1 10 

Protector Fire . . . 

i dis. 

Leeds and Liverpool . 

882 

0 

16 0 

Provident Life . . 

90 0 

T^eicester .... 

400 

0 

16 0 

Rock Life .... 

2} 0 

Leic. and North’n . 

86 

0 

4 0 

Rl. Exchange (Stock) 


Loughborough . . 

— 


197 0 

MINES. 


IMcrsey and irwell . 

800 

0 

35 0 

Anglo Mexican • . 

37} dis. 

Monmouthshire . . 

90 

El 

2 10 

Bolanos .... 

120 pm. 

N.Walsham & Dilham 

40 

a 

— 

Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 

14 pm. 

Neath 

335 

0 

15 0 

Britisli Iron . . . 

28 dis. 

(Oxford 

650 

0 

32 & bs. 

Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 

7} 0 

Peak Forest . . . 

141 

0 

5 10 

General .... 

1} dis. 

Regent's .... 

80 

0 

— 

Pasco Peruvian . . 

14 dis. 

Rochdale .... 

86 

0 

4 0 

Potosi 

3 A die. 

Shrewsbury . . . 

210 

0 

10 0 

Real Del Monte . • 


Staff, and Wor. . . 

760 

0 

40 0 

Tlalpuxahua . • . 

45 pm. 

Stourbridge . . • 

340 

0 

16 10 

United Mexican • . 

11} dis. 

Stratford-on-Avon 

38 

0 

1 0 

Welch Iron and Coal 

18} dis. 

Stroudwater . . . 

450 

0 

23 0 

GAS UGHTS. 


Swansea .... 

240 

0 

14 0 

Westminster Cbart*^. 

60} 0 

Severn and Wye . . 

35 

0 

1 18 

Ditto, New . , . 

nar. 

Thames and Medway . 

16 


— 

City ...... 


Thames & Severn, Red 

97 

Q 

1 10 

Ditto, New . . . 


Ditto, Black . . . 

— 


1 1 

Imperial .... 

8} dis. 

Trent and Mersey 

1850 

El 

75 & bs. 

Phoenix . • • • . 

7| dis. 

Warw. and Birming. 

240 

0 

11 0 

General United . . 

8^ dis. 

Warwick and Napton 

225 

0 

11 0 

British 

11 dis. 

Wilts and Berks . . 

526 

0 

— 

Bath 

13} 0 

Wore, and Birming. 

43 

0 


Birmingham . . . 

50 0 

DOCKS. 




Birmingham&Stafford 

5 dis. 

St. Katherine's . . 

24§ dis. 

4 pet. 

Brighton .... 

10 dis. 

London (Stock) 

83} 0 

4 10 do. 

Bristol 

RiKI 

West India (Stock) 

190 

0 

10 0 do. 

Isle of Thanet . • . 

7 dis. 

East India (Stock) 

84 

0 

8 0 do. 

Lewes . • . • . 

par. 

Commercial (Stock) 

66} 0 

3} 0 do. 

Liverpool .... 


Bristol 

100 

0 

2 10 

Maidstone .... 

50 0 

BRIDGES. 




Ratcliff .... 


Southwark .... 

6 

0 

— 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Do. New 7§ per cent. 

43 

0 

1 10 

Australian (Agricult^) 

6} pm. 

Vauxhall .... 

25 

0 

1 5 

Auction Mart . . . 

18 0 

Waterloo .... 

7 

0 

— 

Annuity, Brituh . . 

9} dis. 

— — Ann. of 8/. . . 

32 

0 

1 4 

Bank, Irish Provincial 

4} dis. 

Ann. of 7/. . . 

28 

0 

1 1 

Carnat.Stock, 1st class 

82 0 

RAILWAYS. 




Lond.Com.SaleKooms 

18 0 

Manchester & Liverp. 

3 dis. 

— 

Margate Pier . . . 

180 0 


I>iv,pjxrm. 
6 0 
3 O 


5 0 
9 15 

4 p.ct. 
9 10 
0 10 
0 6 
9 10 

0 5 

7 O 

0 6 

6 0 
0 8 

1 10 

0 13 
0 18 
0 9 

8 p.Ct. 


1 a 

3 o 
0 

9 0 
5 0 

6 p.ct. 

5 p.ct. 

6 p.ct. 

0 10 
3 0 

8 p.ct. 
1 6 
6 p.Ct. 

10 0 

9 10 
3 p.Ct« 


5 p.Ct. 
4 p.ct. 
4 0 

1 0 
10 0 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Exoniemsis oburvet, ** From the perse- 
verance with which your Correspondent, 
Col. Macdonald (Parti, p. SIS), maintains 
that by the term “ Void,** in Genesis, is 
meant the vacuity of the globe we inhabit ; 
one iH led to Infer that a Truth was declared 
by Moses, the discovery of which was re- 
served fur your Cfirrespondent nearly six 
thousand years afterwards ; whilst an Error 
existed with regard to the immobility of the 
earth, until detected and exposed by Coper- 
nicus and Sir Isaac Newton. This is surely 
a two-fold paradox ! Truth and Error inti- 
mately combined and blended together!-— 
But why roust the Jewish Historian be laid 
on the bed of Procrustes, in order to suit 
the crude hypothesis of modern philoso- 
nhers ? Is it not sufficient that Moses gave 
nis account of J;he Creation, according to 
the received opinions then entertained, with- 
out being made answerable for the errors 
which have since, by the aid of superior 
knowledge and science, been discovered and 
rectified ? Is not this, in effect, to subject 
that writer to a test, from which the histo- 
rians of all other nations arc exempt? In 
candour, therefore, let us on the one hand 
consider the Jewish Legislature as giving 
the best description of the ( rcation in his 
power ; and on the other, let us be thankful 
for the additional light which have been 
imparted to us, by the Supreme Being, 
through other mediums. As to the “ Void ** 
which Col. Macdonald has chosen to be so 
pertinacious about, it is of much less prac- 
tical consequence, whether the earth be 
hollow, than the establishment of the solar 
system by Copernicus, although the former 
hypothesis may be consistent with, and the 
latter contrary to the Mosaic Theory of the 
Universe.** 

X. Z. says, « Much has Lean lately said and 
written respecting the “ Apocrypha” in the 
Old Testament ; which induces to my mind 
the following question. If the Scriptures 
are written by the immediate inspiration of 
the Supreme Being, ought they not to con- 
tain such self-evident proofs of this In^ira- 
tion, as not to allow the admission of any 
doubt whatever, as to what is real, and what 
b merely Apocryphicalf Has the Book of 
Esther (for example) any better claim to 
Divine Inspiration than the Books of Esdras > 


N. N. R. asks, “ Whence is derived the 
word Easter f All writers ascribe to the word 
a Saxon origin j Cleland derives it from east 
to eats because of eating animal food after 
lent: others contend that this feast is so 
cajigd frotn east, orietts, the rising, in com- 
®f^|^tion of the rising of our Saviour 
dead : and others again derive it 
nt^^pkstrd, a Saxon Goddess, whose feast 
oecunwd about the month of April. The 


two first derivations are far-letched and im- 
probable, and the latter only removes the 
difficulty a step, for why is the Saxon God* 
dess called Eastri f is not the true deriva- 
tion to be found in the state of the weather, 
whicli generally accompanies the full moon 
of the vernal equinox, viz. Easterly winds ? 
I have now, for twenty years, observed the 
weather at Easter, and I have generally, if 
not always, found dry easterly winds jire- 
vailing about that time — a kind of regular 
easterly monsoon. Our ancestors, and I 
include in this denomination all the North- 
ern nations, were exceedingly observant of 
the weather, and particularly grateful for the 
dry easterly winds which generally came 
about seed-time, and which they would 
therefore incline to note by a special deno- 
mination. It is observable that the South- 
ern languages all designate this feast from 
the Passover or Pascha; the Northerns, on 
the contrary, adhere to the ancient Saxon 
name, whicli I can hardly doubt is derived 
from|j;ens^ ; and 1 see no better and certainly 
no simpler reason which can he given for 
their reftrring to this point of the compass, 
than the peculiar state of the weather which 
generally accompanies this period.** 

^What does Milton (writes C. K.) mean 
by Eglantine? Johnson's Dictionary ex- 
plains eglantine to be ‘ sweet briar.* Now 
Milton evidently makes a distinction be- 
tween eglantine and sweet briar ; 

Through the sweet briar, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine.** * 

We refer our Correspondent to the Glossary 
of Mr. Archdeacon Nares, who says ; “ Eg- 
lantine has sometimes been erroneously taken 
for the honeysuckle, and it seems more than 
probable that Milton so understood it, by 
his calling it twisted. If not, he must have 
meant the wild rose.*’ 

A Correspondent wishes to be informed 
whether there remain any descendants of 
John Alford, Esq. of Offington. It appears 
by the parish register of Broadwater, in 
Sussex, that he had two sons, Edward born 
in 1680, and John in 1682. Did either of 
tiiose leave issue ? 


fifty.eiaht ; 

l-v, n. 17, from bottom, /or sit, rc«rf act; 153 b. 

qL" /or johu read tohu; 

sog, a. n, read Sir Edmond Anderson ; 285, a. 7 
from botmni, dele the words ** 2(J aiid.*'-.Lady 
Cullme Smith whs dauahter of the Ist and omy 
^rd Eardley : .305. b. I. 28. /or bio;;raplier read 
topographer ; 307, I. 2 from bottom, /or ablutions 
read eb.ihtious; .308, a. 1. 37, and b. 1. 4, read 
ot. Eval. 

The prices of Hops, as quoted in Oct. p. .382. 
svere. those of Sept. 51 , and not OcL 21. ^ 
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Mr. Urban, Oct, 1. 

A S many of your readers arc, like my- 
self, fond of investigating the ha- 
bits ami usages of former times, not 
only those which more particularly 
partake of a public and general nature, 
out also those wliich relate to the pri- 
vate economy, the food, the clothing, 
and the every-day mode of life of .our 
ancestors— to such I may be allowed 
to hope, the following notice of some 
of the principal “ Cries’’ in the streets 
of Paris, in the 13th century, will not 
prove uninteresting. Had they been 
of London instead of its rival capital, 
they would have possessed for us a far 
greater degree of value, and would long 
ago have received a full illustration 
from some one of the eminent anti- 
quaries, whose names are so thickly 
scattered over the volumes of your 
well-known Miscellany. Still they 
have many claims to our attention as 
Englishmen ; for no one acquainted 
with our early domestic histoiy can be 
ignorant of the great similarity between 
the customs of tlie two nations, — ex- 
amples demonstrative of which are 
continually recurring in the phrases 
and words of our more ancient writers. 
This piece, containing the above 
“ Cries,” is published in Menu’s Edi- 
tion of Barbu/an Fabliaux, and con- 
sists of near two hundred lines, com- 
posed in the latter half of the 13th 
century, by one Guillaume de la yille- 
neuve. The subject, as is immediately 
perceived, is not one propitious to the 
graces of poetry, but the curious de- 
tails, however, afford far more satis- 
faction than many of the more po- 
lished but exceptionable compositions 
in the same collection. Add to this, 
the author, from his own confession, 
is weighed down by that night-mare of 
genius, poverty, which forces him to 
compose this ** Dit.” So oppressed is 
he, that he knows not where to turn, 
or what to do $ the fickle goddess For- 


tune, of whom Chaucer observes al- 
most in the very words of Guillaume,* 

■ ' '■ When that a wight is from her 
whele ythrowe, 

Than laugheth she, and maketh him the 
mowe, 

has deserted only to deride him. 

As the articles enumerated in the 
poem are in no particular order, I will 
first collect together those of a similar 
nature, and then notice the more mis- 
cellaneous ones. 

Of fish, while meats, ^nd coiidi- 
inents, he specihes, fresh and pow- 
dered, or suited herrings; whitings; 
Champaiguc and Hric cheeses, still, 1 
believe, celebrated in France; fresh 
butter; eggs; milk; nut-oil; different 
vinegars; vinegar mixed with mus- 
tard; verjuice; pepper; anise, used for 
seasoning cuke or breaiil. 

Of vegetables — turnips; leeks; water 
cresses ; fresh lettuce, garlic, onions, 
peas in the husk ; new beans ; cher« 
veil; mushrooms; chives; hot mashed 
peas and hot beans; pounded wheat; 
^ruvl; and funoenty (fornient). 

The last of these was not exactly 
what we understand by furmenty, 
which in former clays (and I believe in 
sonic parts of the country is still) was 
u portion of wheat grains, softened and 
boiled with milk, spices, sugar, raisins, 
&c. ; but the wheat dried, cleansed, 
and broken into course grits, was used 
for thickening soups or porridge. 'I'he 
Gruel was barley, pilled, and in the 
state we now use it for culinary pur- 
poses. Grudum in Low Latin, and ^ru 
in Romane French, is the appellation 
for barley, and hence is derived the 
name given to the prepared grain as 
above. The same term was also some- 
times applied to a like preparation of 
oats, and is familiar to our language in 
** gruel,*’ a sort of thin porridge macle 
of oatmeal. 

* Fortune ui*r mis en sa ro£, 

ChacuD me gabe et fet la mot!. 
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Of fruits — peaches^ apples, cher- 
ries $ pears of Hastiveau and Chail- 
lou, the latter a famous s^ies, no- 
ticed in the Roman de'la Rose, and 
doubtless is the fruit intended by Chau- 
cer, although the corrupted expression 
Caleweis is in the text of his transla- 
tion ; lote berries, the fruit of the lotus 
rhamnus; sloes, still gathered by our 
country people, and slewed with sugar; 
hips of the wild rose, which I have 
often, when a school-boy, devoured 
with no little gusto; medlars; sorb- 
apples, in France, considered not infe- 
rior, when properly ripe, to the med- 
lar ; nuts ; chesnuts of Lombardy ; figs 
from Malta; foreign raisins; and jor- 
Toises, which Cotgrave explains a 
horse plum, and the writer of the short 
notes appended to the poem, a long 
red fruit, very sour, and no more 
known in Paris. Du Cange has jarros- 
8ia,which however is only a sort of vetch. 

In confectionery, or rather what the 
French call pfitisseries ; pasties, tarts, 
cakes, wafers, gaieties, all hot t roins- 
soles ; cakes called gasliaus rasfis ; hot 
flauns; wafers named renforcies; sini- 
nels, and cakes with the bean. 

Of these the galette was a sort of 
•• wreathed ■ cake,** or crumpet; the 
roinssole, in modern French rissole, a 
small delicate patty of minced meat, 
and semicircular in form ; it appears 
to have been a favourite dish, and Le 
Grand d’Aussy mentions several old 
statutes, ordaining the various kinds of 
meat to be used. The gastians rastis 
were perhaps the same as described by 
Cotgrave under rastou, as a round and 
high tart, made of butter, cheese, and 
eggs. The flaun, frequently met with 
in our writers of the iCth and lyfh 
century, was a sort of delicate custard, 
or mixture of cream with bottom and 
sides of paste. The wafer, by far the 
greatest lavonriic of the French, and 
comrOon over Euroj^e, w-as probably of 
Grecian or Roman origin, and was 
early known in the middle ages by the 
name oblatae, the term given to the 
holy cakes used in the Eucharist. 
Hence the French ouhlie, which in 
that language, as well as wafer in our 
own, denotes both the consecrated and 
the common cake. In form it was 
round and thin, and baked, as the 
eucharistal one, between two flat hot 
irons, shutting together by a pivot, and 
ornamented inside, so as to leave the 
impression on the cake. The sellers 
of oublics, or waferers^ were early 


formed into a society, for the regulation 
of whibh statutes were repeatedly made. 
Their business was most extensive. In 
1406 it was decreed that no one should 
exercise the trade who could not make 
500 daily, besides as many smaller 
cakes. They perambulated the streets 
in the evening, and were frequently 
the victims of the pranks and brutality 
of the rakes of the day. Guillaume 
notices this, and says you may hear 
them cry out, I am undone,” help 
for God*8 sake,*^ “ I am murdered.” 
From their numbers, however, and 
other causes, they gradually became a 
nuisance. Designing persons, thieves, 
and villains, took up the occupation as 
a cloak for dishonest- practices, rob- 
bery, intrigue, &c. They were oc- 
cordingly abolished by law in 1725. 
The suspicions character of the venders 
of wafers, both male and female, is 
often alluded to by our early poets. 
Thus in Chaucer, “ Singers with 
harpes, baudes, wafereres,’* and by I he 
author of Piers Plow’man, a “ wafres- 
tre*^ is plaeed in company with a 
kiitepors,*’ and an “ apewarde.’* 
Beaumont and Fletcher notice their 
turn for intrigue, for which the uni- 
versal fondness for the cake aflbrdcd 
them ample opportunity. 

'Twas no set meeting 
Certainly, for there was no ivafer^woman 
with her, 

These three days, on my knowledge. 

Pf'^oman Hater, ii. 1 . 

The oullies renforcies are supposed to 
have been the same as the gaujfre, a 
delicacy baked in irons like the wafer, 
but partaking more of the consistency 
of a thick pancake. I know net whe- 
ther it is common in this country, hut 
in America I believe it is, where it 

f oes by the name of waffle, from the 
)utch waefel, a wafer, flat cake, Ac. 
The simnels were either rolls or 
small loaves of the finest flour ; or else 
cakes of the same flour, but seasoned 
and sweetened. Of the first kind were 
those probably mentioned by Holin- 
shed, as forming part of the livery to 
the King of Scots, when on a visit to 
Richard I. in 1194. Twelve inan- 
chet vyastels, twelve inanchet simnels^ 
This is the Pan is de Simenel of Du 
Cange. Of the second was the cake. 
In Herrick’s allusion to the custom of 
going '' a mothering.” 

rie to thee a simneU bring, 

’gainst thou go’st a mothering. 
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The gustel k f(§vc, or cake with the 
lean, was, as is well known, the in- 
dispendible accompaniment of Twelfth 
Night: he, in whose piece the bean, 
which had previously been inserted in 
the dough, was found, being chosen 
king over the festivities and mirth of 
the evening. With us it was fre- 

? [uently the custom to add a pea, which 
ailing to a lady, gave her the rights of 
queen. Thus in Nichols’s Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth, one of the cha- 
racters, in an entertainment given to 
her Majesty, is made to say, ** Cut 
the cake : who hath the heane shall be 
King ; and where the peaze is, she shall 
be Queenc.” According to Le Grand 
d’Aussy (Vie Privde des Fran 9 ais, vii. 
277), the bean cake in France was 
not exclusively the attendant of twelfth 
night, but was also introduced at other 
times, for the purpose of increasing 
the gaiety of the party. 

Fresh rushes; rushes of the Iris; 
straw, grass. These were all for strew- 
ing over the floors of the houses and 
churches, and long continued to be 
the substitute for carpets or matting. 
In some parts of Lancashire they still 
keep up tile custom, on certain days in 
the year, of scattering rushes in the 
Church. 

Surcoats, hats, cope.s ; buyers of old 
hose and shoes, old pots, shovels, eld 
iron in exchange for needles ; reno- 
vators of mantles, furred cloaks, coats, 
and surcoats; menders of tubs, cups, 
benches, hutches (chests used as safes, 
or for keeping corn, &c. in); scourers 
of tin pots ; criers at diflerent stations 
of the proclamations of the King, 
Louis IX. ; criers of the dead. 

Of these last singular personages, 
the poet observes, “ Whenever a man 
or woman has died, you will hear them 
with a bell along the streets cry out. 
Pray for his soul.” In a note on 
this passage, in la Vie privde des Fran- 
9 ais, v. II. 411, M. de Roquefort gives 
the following illustration ot ihecustom : 
“ These criers had moreover a parti- 
cular costume, a white Dalmatic, co- 
vered with death’s heads, bones, and 
black coloured tear-drops. In some of 
our northern provinces they made use 
of a basin or small kettle, which they 
beat with a stick. The custom was 
still kept up in several cities, towns, 
and villages, before the events of 1789. 
As soon as a person died, a man in the 
official character of crier perambulated 
all night the streets, ringing a bell. 


and stopping at the corners; where he 
cried out in e mournful tone, * Awake, 
awake, good people who sleep, awilke, 
and pray God for the departed/ At 
the funeral of Louis XI 1. who died 
the first of January, 15 1.*), the criers 
ringing their bells exclaimed, * The 
good King Louis XII. the Father of 
his people, is dead, pray God for him.’* 
A custom somewhat similar once ex- 
isted in Scotland, and is mentioned in 
the “ Popular Antiquities,” vol. 11 . 
128, from Sir John Sinclair's Statis- 
tical Survey. 

For firing — a sort of turf made of 
the old bark peelings. See. of the tan- 
nery ; fire lo^ ; charcoal, f penny the 
sack. For light, candles with cotton 
wicks ; prepared rushes for lamps. 

Amongst the remaining miscellane- 
ous articles, are pigeons, birch-brooms, 
mats, wooden hoops, hot baths, Noels 
or Christmas Carols, various wines. 

The cry of the “ Bath ” was pro- 
bably merely a person who held forth 
the merits of some particular esta- 
blishment, as it is difficult to imagine 
a machine large enough for the pur- 
pose would have been suffered in the 
streets. The Noels, M. Barbazan sup- 
poses to have been books, containing a 
collection of carols; but it appears to 
me more probable, that men or women 
are only meant, who gained their liv- 
ing by singing them. The Noel was 
not confined to the season of Christ- 
mas, but the burden, Noel, Noel, as 
an exclamation of joy, was used in 
songs on any great subject of rejoicing. 

If to these various ** Cries,” we add 
those of the different orders of begging 
friars, who endeavoured to outvie each 
other in their vociferations for bread, 
we may form some idea of 'the dis- 
cordant sounds, and busy appearance, 
of the thoroughfares of Pans in the 
13 th century; a noise and throng which 
the poet says lasted from day-break to 
midnight, and which served to draw 
the attention of the passenger to such 
a multiplicity of objects, that were one 
only to purchase a portion of each 
man’s merchandise, a large fortune 
would soon be dissipated. H. 

Mr. Urban, Nov. 2. 

I N a daily paper of last month, un<- 
der the head of Cheltenham, it is 
stated, that ** the Rev. Mr. Close had 
been presented by the patrons of that 
living, Mr. Wilberforce, the Rev. Mr. 
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Simeon of Cambridge^ and Lady Oli- 
via Sparrow^ to the old or St. Mary^s 
Church.” 

1 have often heard it asserted that 
a Society has existed for some years, 
for the avowed purpose of purchas- 
ing livings in the Church of Lngland, 
and bestowing the same upon per- 
sons of the persuasion of the fanatical 
Countess of Huntingdon. — ^The ex- 
istence of a Society of this nature 1 
always doubted. That enthusiastic 
individuals of property may have 
united in the determination of present- 
ing whatever livings might be in their 
disposal to none but persons of that 
persuasioS, is very possible, but 1 can 
never think a Society established to 
purchase advowsons can exist for a 
moment, as the evident illegality of 
such an association would destroy its 
object. 

rerhaps some of your Correspond- 
ents can inform me if a society in any 
way answering the description of that 
to which I allude, was ever contem- 
plated, and whether it actually exists 
at present. If such is the fact, and it 
exercises the right of presentation to 
any livings, surely the i^ishop of the 
diocese would refuse to institute any 
Clerk presented by it. If he was not 
justified in this refusal, on the ground 
of the presentee being a schismatic, he 
would have a good answer for his re- 
fusal, from the fact of the Society act- 
ing as a corporate body without pos- 
sessing a charter of incorporation ; or 
even if it were incorporated, a Licence 
of Mortmain would be absolutely ne- 
cessary : the Universities, with the 
Colleges of Eton, Winchester, and 
Westminster, being the only founda- 
tions which cnj(w an exemption from 
the restrictions of the Statutes of Mort- 
main (vide 9 Geo. 11. c. 3fi; 45 Geo. 
III. c. 101). 

The ingenuity of the religious houses, 
in the times of their existence, to 
evade the salutary statutes which the 
Parliament enacted to prevent the per- 
nicious practices of the Monks and 
Priests of those days, who, by the enor- 
mous power they exercised over the 
minds of their dev'otees, found no dif- 
ficulty in conveying to the Churph^the 
worldly fbrtunes of those whose souls 
they pretended to hold in their power, 
are ably, j^letailed in Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaiie^^^book ii. chap. 18; and in 
similar restrictions are 
as srl^llpel/necessary to guard against 


the machinations of a fanatical sect, 
the members of which are as blindly 
devoted to their spiritual guides, as the 
inhabitants of this land were in the 
darkest days of p6pery. These statutes 
however happily exist, and as the only 
exemptions are those detailed, I now 
recur to the existence of the Society 
which 1 mentioned in the early part of 
this Letter, the illegality of which 
I think must appear evident to any 
one, unless some evasion (which 1 
confess I do not at present see) allows 
a club of evangelical preachers and old 
women equal powers to those which 
the statutes allow only to the two Uni- 
versities, and those lloyal foundations 
which have been enumerated. — ^The 
attention of your Correspondents to a 
subject so intimately connected with 
the interests of the Established Church 
is earnestly requested. 

As I am now upon the subject of 
the Established Church, 1 cannot pass 
unnoticed a communication in page 
302, signed Clericus, recommend- 
ing the union of the Church with the 
sect of Wesleyan Methodists. 1 give 
your Correspondent full credit for the 
feelings which dictated his Letter; I 
will not impute to a Clergyman of the 
Establishment the existence of a wish 
to injure or degrade the Church ; but 
this 1 feel but right to say, that Cle- 
RICU.S appears at least to have been 
misled by the amiable character of the 
individual he alludes to, and at least 
to have gone the length of drawing a 
general inference from a particular 
case. Does Clericus suppose that si- 
milar feelings are entertained towards 
the Established Church by all the 
Wesleyans, as those which were ex- 
pressed by the minister to whom he 
alludes? If he does, 1 can with cer- 
tainty add, that he has grossly deceived 
himself. That most respectable indi- 
viduals, men of piety and learning, 
and men (as far as their own feelings 
extend) who are well disposed towards 
the Establishment, may exist among 
the Dissenters of all denominations, 1 
readily and willingly admit; but it 
would be preposterous to draw from 
these isolated instances the conclusion, 
that all the Dissenters are similarly 
affected, when our every day’s expe- 
rience shows the contrary. It is quite 
evident Clericus has had but little ex- 
perience among the people who com- 
j) 0 se the sect he advocates ; they are, 
or at least an immense majority of 
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tliem are, like the ft^nerality of Dis- 
senters, composeil of tradesmen and 
Iversons in the lower walks of life, — 
individuals who have received but a 
very narrow education, and who pride 
themselves on the influence which a 
Presbyterian form of Church Govern- 
ment gives them : but let once Epis- 
copal authority be admitted, and how- 
ever friendly it may be received by the 
clerical part of the community, the 
laity will, in proportion as the respecta- 
bility and independence of the Clergy 
are increased, dwindle away, and the 
sect of Wesleyan Methodists, to which 
Clericns attaches so much importance, 
would fall off in importance, until this 
** numerous body'* would become as 
insignificant as the Moravians, — a’ 
sect which it is to be remembered 
professes to be an Episcopal Church, 
llie Wesleyans of the present day 
know full as well as their founder, the 
ambitious and factious John Wesley, 
(who aimed at the rank of a Mahomet, 
though he rose no higher in the ranks 
offume than Joanna Southrote,) that 
Bishops cannot he self-created. They 
are perhaps willing enough to receive 
the benefit of the episcopal order from 
the hands of the Established Church ; 
but what guarantee can he given, that 
so soon as these sectarians have ob- 
tained their request, they will not return 
immediately to their hostility to the 
Church of England, and establish 
themselves into an independent com- 
munity ; and inasmuch as they possess 
in common with the National Church 
an hierarchy and a priesthood, what 
security have wc that they would not 
next aim at tithes and benefices. 
Whatever line of conduct Christian 
charity may dictate to the Churchman 
to pursue towards Dissenters, though 
he may pray for his enemies, and repay 
their hatred with love, he will ever 
with fervency join in the excellent 
prayer in our Liturgy, 

From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism. 
Good Lord deliver ns. 

Far be it from me, or any Member of 
the Church, to class all Dissenters in 
one indiscriminate heap. As 1 said 
before, there are estimable characters 
among them ; but regarding them as a 
body, whilst we give them every tole- 
ration as citizens, let us unite to keep 
them out of the Church. When 1 
read these schemes of over indulgent 
individuals for extending the busom of 


the. Church to all sects, I cannot help 
saying, ‘Poor Church,’ how would thy 
frienos misuse ye; how would they 
innovate upon your strong walls, and 
destroy the symmetry of your beau- 
tiful ornaments — pull down the steeple, 
for it is useless ; trample on the altar 
as a relic of Popery ; break the painted 
glass windows as vain imagery; cast 
out the “ box of whistles,” and in 
its place set up the vile squeaking 
and grunting of the fiddles and vile 
instruments of the Wesleyan conven- 
ticle; tear ofl' the vestments of her 
ministers as remnants of the “ Scarlet 
Lady’s” garment; and dress up her 
Bishops and her seivants in the rusty 
black of the Wesleyan Itinerant ; 
the change perhaps may be acceptable 
to Dr. Southey and all admirers of the 
Wesleyaus. They may rejoice ut the 
destruction of the “ Popish ritc^” re- 
tained by the Church of England, but 
the change will be but the herald of 
the downfall of that excellent esta- 
blishment. 

1 forbear trespassing further at pre- 
sent on your pages, than to suhserilie 
myself a friend to the Church of Eng- 
land, and an Enemy to all Innovation. 

E. I. C. 


Mr. Urban, Nov. C. 

( READ with surprise in your last 
published Magazine, advice that 
“the City of London should set up 
some mark to perpetuate the rcmciii- 
brance of the place *’ in which Cowry 
S^aArs once stood. 1 need not assure 
you of my great desire to put on record 
whatever fexists respecting our national 
antiquities ; still 1 trust that you will 
believe me to be actuated by the 
best motives, when 1 say that 1 hope 
the City will do no such foolish 
thing to perpetuate their own cre- 
dulity. Let those who give such coun- 
sel turn to the Second Volume of 
the Archseologia, and they will find 
that Cowey Stakes, instead of having 
been placed parallel to the banks of 
the river, so as to intercept the. passage 
of an army, were in reality put across 
it, to prevent the passage offish; or in 
other words, that they are the remains 
of an old weir. 

As the whole subject has been ably 
investigated by the *Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington, in his “ Remarks on Caesar’s 
supposed passage of the Thames,” 
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which itt the paper to which 1 have 
already alluded, 1 shall say no more, 
than that the gentlemen who have 
been so anxious to possess these relics, 
resemble the old rather than the mo- 
dern school of Antiquaries, who be- 
lieve nothing but what is capable of 
proof. S. 11. M. 

Mr. Urban, Oc/. ig. 

A S the village of St. Nicholas, in the 
Isle of Thanet, was a place 1 had 
never seen, we lately determined to 
make that place the region of promised 
delights ; we accordingly passed down 
the pier, engaged a chaise, and com- 
menced our expedition. The ride was 
a very pleasant one, and we alighted 
at the Beil, apparently the only public- 
house in the town. We immediately 
sought means to get admission to the 
Church, and a comely country woman, 
to whom we addressed ourselves, sent 
her little girl for the keys, while we 
strolled about, admiring the truly pic- 
turesque scenery around us ; a narrow 
road, bounded on one side by a beau- 
tiful row of elms, with a strong efl'ect 
of light and shade on the back ground, 
illuminated the passing objects, and 
made the landscape a picture worthy 
of the pencil of a Hobbtma. 

The Church is a fine one;* it con- 
sists of a lofty and wide nave, with a 
chancel and two aisles, separated from 
the nave by massy pillars and Saxon 
arches; on each side of the chancel 
was a continuation of the aisle, and 
which, 1 suspect, originally formed two 
chapels. At present the Southern is 
devoted to the purposes of a parochial 
fichool ; and the Northern contains the 
vaults of the Brydges and the Hen- 
nickers ; the cloth covering the ajtar 
w'as presented by the Gillows, with 
their crest worked in the sides, and 
1. H. S. in the centre. Their family 
mansion is the parsonage house. 

On looking over the monumental 
records, I observed that the Arbiter of 
Life seldom extended his numeration 
beyond fifty or sixty years, and from 
the conversation we had with the 
handsome and kind-hearted woman 
we again accosted, I learned 
thjUrnotwithstanding the charms of 
rqB^licity, ** Death was in the pot 
t^KSIrc vicinity of Nicholas to Sarre 

— I .. 

Si^raved invol. Lxxix. p. 17. 


(being distant only one mile), with the 
extensive levels and marshes, subject 
to repeated inundations and consequent 
exhalations, occasioned the prevalence 
of fever and ague; we therefore re- 
turned to Margate, with those impres- 
sions of good and evil, which attend 
us through the whole of our exist- 
ence. N. 


The late Bp. Milner and the late 
Sir John Coxe Hippisley, Bart. 


I N our last Number (p. 304) was ex- 
tracted from “ the Catholic Mis- 
cellany,” published in the preceding 
June, a Letter from the late Catholic 
Bishop Milner, to the Rev. John Gar- 
belt, Minister of St. George’s, Birming- 
ham, dated Wolverhampton, March 
■ 17 , 1826; the concluding passage of 
which Letter is as follows : 


I must satisfy myself with assuring 
you that 1 have, in my opinion, sufficient 
grounds fur every assertion which I have 
made in my ‘ End of Controversy,* con- 
cerning the sentiments of certain Divines 
of the Church of England, and others, and 
that 1 am convinced it is no calumny, hut 
rather a commendation, to say that they 
entered, or sought to enter, at the close of 
life into the * one sheepfoid of the one 
shepherd.* If you look around you. Sir, 
you will find many instances of this occur- 
ring in your neighbourhood, and if you will 
enquire, you will hear of other persons in a 
superior rank, besides the late Sir John 
Hippisley, who have professed the strictest 
adherence to the Established religion during 
life, yet have sent for a Catholic Priest to 
attend them in their lust illness.*’ 

We have authority from the family 
of the late Sir John Coxe Hippisley, 
to declare and publish, that as far as 
they relate to tnat excellent and ho- 
nourable man, the insinuations and 
assertions of the late Catholic Bishop 
Milner are in every circumstunce most 
foul and infamous falsehoods. 

Edit. 

H. P. (p. 290) is informed that an “ En- 
cyclopedia of ancient English Manners and 
Customs,” (including, of course, Strutt’s 
Works) has been long contemplated by Mr. 
Fosbroke ; and that very ample collections 
have been already made, which, upon the 
cessation of certain immediate engagements, 
will be brought to a conclusion. Mr. F. 
will thank H. P. for the communication of 
his name and address, to the Editor of the 
Gentleman’s Mugazlne. 





]8S^.] ^crh 0 U of KingslaAd, Herefordshire, SM 


Mr. U rban, ^oi». I- 

I HAVK lately been passing soiiw 
time in that ** garden of b^ng- 
land,’* or rather paradise of the world, 
the county of Hereford, and in some 
parts of it not v< ry much frequented. 
The iChMirqlHui; KiiagStlat^Kstci»cJi;,jine 
Hi pithi€u.bMrlj^ (^^rioua, ''retalritn|f&i 
does; bnlv * exiHiM 

oi met) in ' thts; dplintrjf .of a- 
the hoiy/8aptddhfit4>- 
tipn 

iory, 1 Ira^n^benii fjH^duNMrd igith^pHelt 
in(ormatido»^i;o«i *inv 

Evans, MV 

jor of ilie 

and I ^'jpariygtff Yq <¥011 a.^|fcbU-^kete|t; 
of Hhis[8f\|ti$lhV iphiJrdn', 

by Yiis^^ Rcdotb^Ubed daughter#* (odf 
J - . * ’ . ’ ’ 

The pArtobidir ^KbigstendtUtitoateci 
about foiif !milett^Wealr fffiVisr^^ 
ater, forming a large plalfiV^i^hly Ritl* 
tivated, ill. B s^ery iertlt|i^Vallcy/' . *li 
contains nearly^ 6(1(10 ahd lac^ 

cording to tke lafet CQUtHi'abrtui^fOOS 
inhabitantsv jWtiretit nolr^ so richly 
wooded, it' jroidd '*be admirably 'oalr 
culated fdr eavalry'tu6veine6ifi,;and on 
that account its most ope^n/part; called 
Great West- field,.. was- the she' of the 
famous bBltl6..oC*Mnrtihier’s Gross. 

'rhe. tv&tgbUQurhfg.ge'ntryi anxious to 
perpetuate' the Tact, about seven, .and 
twenty years ago eTCclc.d a square pe- 
desiahat the jhncii<jn <»f two rounds} g^ri* 
which, is tlte, following inscription : 

I'liis Peclestal is erected tb pcrpetimte 
the meinip'y of nn (d)^tiuaie,' bloody, hocL 
clecisivp battle fought oear this spot, in the 
Civil Watar.betMrcen the "amhitioue houses 
of York and Lancaster, on the 9nd of Fe-> 
bruaTy,*1^6*9« ^between the forces of Edward 
Murtinier.,.^^ of March, afterwards ^d-' 
wjird iVrf ^n'i^e:»idc of York, and those .of 
Hcni V VI. ii» the side of Lancaster. ^The 
King^s force, 8 wore coipmftqd^ by Jipbiper, 
Earl of Perhbroke. Edward commanded his 
own in j)e.rson, and was. .victorious. The 
slaughter . was gtekt .on both sides, 4000 
being left dead’ tSpoq the €eld, and many 
Welsh persons of tlia dltitiiictlpn were 
taken pjhsbnbrs; 'was Owen 

Tudor, Hdnry' VIU. 

and a dBSeeitd^t of thoitlUStrinU^ CadwaN 
lader, wto ^s' slfterkaiKls'lieheaded at Ile- 
reftird., dtfcisik^ battle which 

fixed the throne of Eng- 
land. IldAiiwprdClaimed-Kirig on the 5th 
of Marcb fidlowing. Erected by subscrip- 
tion, 1799.” 

The manor of Kingsland antiently 
Gent. Mao. November , 1 830. 
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belnngeil to the Cfown, whence/ no 
doubt, it t(Hik its name.* Leland sayt 
that when MerwaM, King of Mercia« 
founded the famous monastery of nuut 
at Leofminstre, he endowed it with 
all the lands thereabouts, except Kingi* 
land;.; rand when, Henry 1. established 
lt|)|rioty*^ the same towm, he still ne- 
manor to himself. Itaf- 
ietliiMds eastie into the possession of 
fhei«>werU ^Tily of Mortimer, and 
Margaret. 
i^rd, .Mortim obv 
gained a oKarter forr a weekly market 
Oci ' fijdtnrday,' tpdg^ since disused ; 
iind««/fa^ the feast of St. Mi- 
dhii#,Uo jwhom the Church is dedi- 
dadrd-' SRtijI Teir,‘ which still conti- 
A^6s,.is ^Idiu^BP open field on the 
£qst. of .dlle CKurch-yard, and though 
pot on quite so large a scale as for- 
merly, is Htill respectable. It is l^nown 
io the Welsh by the name of Fair 
{.ifoneu, which would seem to give it 
some connection with Leominstrei 
termed by them Llanllicnen. The 
tbrpe adjoining ^parishes, Monkland, 
Bardisland, and Kingsland, were in 
former times written Monkleene, 
Eardislecne, and Kingsleene, and in 
that, next to Eardjslund is a farm 
called Leenc. 

. The elevation of Edward IV. to 
the throne, occasioned the manor to 
fcvcrt to the crown ; and it formed 
part of the jointure of Catherine the 
Dowager Queen of Charles II. At a 
. subsequeitt period it was granted to 
the Coningeshy family, from whom 
it passed to the Earl of Essex. Tha 
present iiohleinan, when Viscount 
Malden, sold it in 1793 to the llev. 
Richard Evans, together with a part 
of ilte demesne lands of the crown. 

Next to the manor, the principal 
estate in the parish is Street Court; 
so culled from having the Roman 
road, which is again hinted at in 
Church Stretton, and which went 
from Magna (Kenchester) through 
Braviniuin (Eentwardine) to Urico- 
nium, passing through the grounds. 
It formerly belonged to the Cutler fa- 
mily, from whom it passed to a branch 
of the Crowihers of Knighton, who 
sold it to a Mr. Smith. From him 
it was purchased about twenty years 
ago by the late Lieiit.-Col. AtnertOii, 
and since liis death has been bodght 
by my friend Richard Price, Esm 
M. P. .'‘or Radnor. 









Ptfiigne nf Evant, 9f Xing$lmd. 


ses. 


« 

I * 

Ann? -T"Rt. Rev* 


Llu)d. 


Koliert 
M<ir^an, 
Biitiiop 
of Ban* 

g«^ 

laae, 

died 

167S. 


Rt. Rev. W Lloyd, D. D. Bp. of^Anne, dan. of Ror. Waf- 


St. AsH|)h, Lichfietd, and Worces- 
ter, died 1717* nfred p) , buried in 
Fladbury Church, Wore, one of 
the seven Bishops sent to the 
Tower in 1688 


ter donee, D P. Pioh. isl. 
Westminster, and Sub- 
dean ot Chapel Royal^ 
buried at Fladbury. 


Llovd, D.D. died Rector of Fladbury in 1719» bi tht 4ith 
year of his a«e, s. p. and buried there. 

Anne, married Rev. Ofiley* Dean of Chester. 


rnr . 

1 . Rich. Morgan, died 
nn infant. 

2. Owen Morgan, died 
lfj70, of desuB Coll, 
and Gray's Inn. 

4. Ho • Morgan, D D. 
Hector of Llandyff- 
nan and Ross, co. 
Hereford, buried at 
Russ. 


a W.Mor-=j=Dulcinia, 


1. Margaret, 
mar. iidw. 

of Boddew- 

swd, CO. 

Anglesea. 

I 

Chancellor 

Wynne. 


1 

8. Anne mar. 
T. Lloyd, of 
CefOfCo.Den- 
high, Regis- 
trar of St 
Asaph, god- 
son of Bp. 
Lloyd 


3. EIiz. mar. 
Humphrey 
Humphrey 1 1 
ofCysiailgy- 
varch, Cam. 
Bp.of Here- 
ford, &C. and 
bur. there. 
Mor- 
idied B.p. 


gan, LLB. 
Chancel- 
lor of Ban- 
gor, of 
Henblas. 


dau. of 

Henry 

Jones, 

e.sq. of 

Llan- 

gard. 


Henry Morgan of Henhlas, Sheriff for 

Angicsca 1727, died s p. mar 

dau of Rev. John Davies, D.D. and 
sister of Sneyd Davies, D. D. Canon 
Resid. of Lichfield, aud Hector of 
Kingsland. 

Kiciinrd Morgan, died s p. 
fi. Lii/.alieth. 3. Dulcinia. 


.-p Dur. 

[_ J;-;; 


1. Marga-=pWm. Evans, 


ret 

Morgan 


Pulcihelln Evans mar. 
Rev. H. Howlands of 
Flasgwyn, grandson of 
the author of ‘Mona 
Aiitiqua.'=p 

P—! 1 

Rev. H. Howlands of 
Plasgwyn. 

Rcv.W.Howlancls, Fel. 
of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, died s p. 183 . . 


"T 


of Trevcilir, 
esq. Shetiff, 
1733. 


1. ChBS.=pElizah. 

dau. 
of 

Hugh 
Lewis, 
of 

P<»nt- 


“1 


Rev. Rob. Lloyd of 
Cefn, mar. Susannah 
dau. of ... Butler, 
esq. ofLIysvaen, co. 
Carnarvon, grand- 
dau. of John Hed* 
worth, esq. M. P. 
for Durham.^ 

— nr-— — I 


Evans, 

esq. 

of 

Tre- 

feilir 

and 

Hen- 

blas. 


„r-r“r“r“r-T 

Win. died s. p. 
Chas died s p. 
John died a. p. 
Eli/, died uninar. 
Marg diedtininar. 
Hugh Evam-s, esq. 
mar. Eli/, dau of 
.... Furness, esq. 

C^Iis-Ueniy.t 


J 


2. Wm. 4.Rev.Rich.*y^anc 
Evans Evans, Preh. | Lloyd, 

of Gla- c»f Hereford 

nalow, and Bangor, 

mar. and Rector 

Jane, of Kings- 

dau. land, died 

new- of... 1797. 

ydd, 
esq 

Evans, died s. p. 


J 




I. Rich. Davies Evens, died 
1831, S.S Reel, of Kings- 
land, and Preb. of Here- 
ford. 

8. Koh. died an infant. 

1 . Jane died an infant. 

9. Annahella died an infant. 


Edw. Lloyd, of 
Cefn, esq. She- 
riff of Carnar- 
vonshire and 
Denbighshire, 
mar. Anne, d* 

and h. of 

Jones, esq. 
died 


£. Lloyd, esq. roar. Le- 
titia,d. of... Pritchard, 
esq. in 1823. 


Richard-Davies.} 

Margarat.} 


■"•"I 

9. W Evans, Rect. 
of Kingsland, and 
Vic. of Vowchurch, 
mar Marg. Lew- 
ford Goodwin, dau. 
of Ant. Goodwyn, 
M. D. of Works- 
worth, co. Derby. 


laaL.t 

WiUkn-R«Mrlands.t 


4JEd . Evans 
of Eyton 
Hall, esq. 
mar. Anne, 
dau. and h. 

of John 
Weaver, esq. 
of Eyton, oo. 
Hereford^ 

RicAard-Weaver.t 

JaDe.t 

£dwa^-Charlas.t 


Z living Id 169^. 



39$ lloly Sepulchre in Kingsland Church, [Nov. 


The present Church of Kingsland 
was built by Edward, Lord Mortimer, 
in the reign of Edward 1. who made 
hiB younger son, Walter, rector there- 
of, giving him the full right to all the 
tythes, and dedicating it to St. Mi- 
chael the archangel. It consists of a 
nave and side aiies, separated by octa- 
gonal columus, supporting ten pointed 
arches, 79 ft, by 44 ft. 9 in. ; a chancel 
38 ft. by 19 ; what is now used as a 

vestry lift by i4ft. ; a porch 8ft. 10 
in. by 10 ft. 3 in.; the chamber of the 
holy sepulchre 9ft. 4in. by 4ft. pin. 
and a tower at the West end. ‘ The 
architecture is all of one period, the 
leading feature being a square inscrib- 
ed in a qiiatrefoil, or a triangle in a tre- 
foil. 

The greatest curiosity in Kingsland 
Church is what is termed the Volkre’s 
chamber, which, though 1 will not go 
80 far as to say is a corruption of Se- 
pulchre’s chamber, was, I have no 
doubt, for that purpose. This is a 
small building by the side of the porch, 
from which is the entrance to it, and 
receives light from unglazed windows 
on its East and North sides. Within, 
out of the thickness of the Cliurch 
wall, has been formed an arch, such 
as all monumental ones of the time, 
and within it a kind of altar; at the 
back another open window, consist- 
ing of four lights for the convenience 
of those within the Church. The great 
arch is elegantly ornamented. 

In Plates Xxxi. and xxxii. of 
the Vetusta Moniimenta,*’ vol. iii. 
are representations of the Holy Sepul- 
chre in the Churches of Nortliwold 
in Norfolk, and Hackingion in the 
county of Lincoln, with a paper well 
worthy of being read, by the late Mr. 
Gough. The latter one is of the time 
of Edward I. or II. and therefore ap- 
proximates the date which 1 have as- 
signed to the curious chamber at 
Kingsland. Besides the remains of a 
holy sepulchre in Lincoln Cathedral, 
also of this period, and absurdly called 
the tomb of St. Reroigius, this gentle- 
man enumerates no less than fifty in 
different parish Churches. In all these 
cases the position of the Sepulchre was 
in the North wall, but in one only that 
of the church, as at Kingslaml, the 
others being in that of the chancel. 
Mr. Polvvhele, in his “ History of De- 
von/’ vol. ll.p. 88, speaking of Hol- 
embe Burnell Church, says : On 


the North wall of the chance), near 
the altar, is a curious piece of imagery 
in alto re!ie\o, representing the resur- 
rection of our Siivioiir, and the terror 
of the Uouun soldiers who guarded 
the sepulchre ; in the v-all is an open- 
ing through which the people in the 
North uiic of the nave might see the 
elevation of the host.’* So at Kings- 
laiid, above the tomb, and vviihiii the 
arch, is a square aperture divided into 
four comparlmenis by mullinns and 
pointed arches for the .same purpose. 

It was usual, when the Homan Ca- 
tholic riles were performed, to deposit 
the host in the holy sepulchre on a 
Good Friday, together with the cru- 
ciiix, on which occasion a solemn of- 
fice was performed, called Tencbrae. 
This w^as continued on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, in Ivi.ster Week, 
whjMi the Church was darkened by 
veilri, w'liich-on the third day after so- 
lemn ma.ss, were removed on a sudileri 
during a very loud chorus of voices and 
instruments, to represtni the rending 
of the veil; the host was eKvaied, 
while the priest exclaimed, Sunexii, 
non est hie. Du Frc .ne gives tlic ce- 
remonial as practised in the ('hurch 
of Rouen from a MS ordinary be- 
longing to it, on which Mr. (Jougii 
remarks that “ from some circum- 
stances in this odice it appears that the 
sepulchre at Rouen was large enough 
to admit the oflicialing priests to go 
into and out of it,*’ which amply ac- 
count for the chamber at Kingsland, 
and the apertures on all sides that the 
people might witness llie ceremonies. 
Tnis same anii()uary has given in his 
elaborate paper an exlracl from Da- 
vies’s “ Riles of Durham,” in which 
is the ceremonial as there practised, 
and several details from Churchwarden’s 
accounts and old wills, which shew 
the paraphernalia used and bequeathed 
to various Churches for this purpose, 
and from which It appears that can- 
dles were generally kept burning be- 
fore it. He has also given us the fol- 
lowing fragment of a hymn sung at it. 
** Unde monumentum, tale 
Quod est magis speciale. 

Fit pro oequitia. 

Jhu Christ! possionis 
Atq. r^surrectioiiis 

Pro nostra leticia. 
Habeamus ergo curam 
Circa Chiisti tepulturam, 

Vtgilando noctibus. 



1B36.] On ike seal of ^astonbury Abbey. Stt 


Ut dum secum vigilemus 
In eterno valeamus 

AuspicIiB celestlbus.’* 

The position of this chamber near 
the porch was for the more ready con- 
venience of the devout who chose to 
place candies before it, that th (7 might 
not be compelled to enter the Church 
for that purpose, to call on all passen- 
gers by the conspicuous appearance to 
contribute to this effect, or constantly 
remind them to full on their knees, tell 
their beads, and say their paters, aves, 
and creeds. Thai such was its purpose, 
requires but a visit to the Cliurchcs in 
the Netherlands, Bruges, and Ghent, 
aH'ordirig examples of the very same in 
full practice at the present day. 

Yours, &c. S. 11. Meyrick. 

(To he continued.) 

Mr. Urban, JVestmimtcTt Or^ 20. 

M r. VVAUNKirS History of Olas- 
tonbury has lately received me- 
rited allcntion in your Ut \ iew *. Allow 
me to ofl’er a few remarks on some of 
the anti(]uities, the seals in particular, 
which occur in the numerous plates of 
that work. 

In Plate XVII. is an etching of the 
groat seal of the Abbey, taken from the 
impression annexed to the Act of Ac- 
knowledgment of i'enry the Eighth’s 
Supremacy, preserved in the Chapter- 
house at VVest mi lister. On tliis fine 
old .seal are represented, under elegant 
niches, on one side St. Diuistan, St. 
Patrick, and St. Benignns \ and on the 
other, the Virgin, St. Katherine, and 
St. M argaret. These names are inscrib- 
ed under each figure, so that there is 
no doubt of their identity : but in de- 
scribing them the Author has shewn 
but little acquaintance with the usual 
pictorial attributes of Saints. The lily, 
the frequent symbol of the Virgin, is 
transformed into ** an olive branch, 
loaded with fruit, a plant which, when 
associated with the Saviour and his 
Mother, always indicates the Prince of 
Peace.’* St, Margaret, who is invari- 
ably represented as piercing with her 
long cross the serpent she treads upon, 
is said to be ** supporting herself’* 
on the staff. The small device under 
St. Patrick is certainly not a sham- 
rock, but, apparently, the head of a 
crosier; and the birds below St. Ka- 
tharine and St. Margaret are not, 1 

* See part i. pp. 843. 495. 541. 


imagine, ** doves, as emblems iifAheii' 
innocence,** but mere arbitrary oriia*^ 
menis, to fill up the vacant corners. 
The legend on that side of the seal 
where the male saints are represented, 
has the word... scripti imperfect from 
a fracture, which, says Mr. Warner, 
** should be supplied by con, the 
meaning evidently being that these 
three personages were those heads of 
the house who had been enrolled, con- 
scripii, 'in the Calendar of Saints.** 
This is not a little far-fetc)ied. The 
deficient letters, as may be atlirmed 
without hesitation, are db, of the lat- 
ter of which the lower part is plainly 
visible, and the meaning is that the 
three saintly abbats there represented 
confirmed the contents of the charier : 
CONFIRMANT HAS RES DESCKlPTI 
PONTIFICES TRfiS. 

The idea of the person represented 
confirming the document to which the 
seal may be annexed, is similarly ex- 
pressid fui the seal of Pihon Priory, 
i)cvoii (engraved as the seal of Miltuii 
Abbey in the History of Dorset), on 
which King Aihehian is figured : 

HOC ATUELSTANVS AGO QVtlD PRK- 
SLNS SIGNAT IMAGO, 
and not very dissimilarly on a signet 
bearing a lion rampant, engraved in 
the Gent Mag. for Oct, 1823 : 

QUE GUICIIARDUS AGO PROBAT ISTA 
LEONIS VMAGO. 

The inscription on the opjiosite side 
of the Ghisionhury seal, which is ren- 
dered imperfect by the same fracture, 
may he supplied with the letters. ..Tvs 
G£N...,the idea being the same, — that 
the Holy Virgin, represented on this 
side, was present as a witness to the 
deed : 

TESTIS ADEST ISTI SCRIPTUS GENI- 
TRIX PIA XP’l GLASTONIB. 

The genitive of scriptus is to be pre* 
ferred to that of scriptum, because the 
word scripti, if used instead of scrips 
ids, would confuse the rhyme of the 
Leonine verse, — formed of isti and 

CHRISTI. 

A small seal which still remains at- 
tached to the curious watch of Abbat 
Whiting, Mr. Warner describes as hit 
«<8ecretum or private seal.” Now, 
even the secretum may be regarded as 
a somewhat official signet ; tor it wat 
frequently used on the' back of the 
great seal, being inksrtbed Secretunt 
Richardi,” &c. t. e. with the name of 
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th€ owner. The smill teal, however, 
attached to Abbat Whiting’t watch, it 
of a devite so very common, that it 
can scarcely be called the private seal 
of any one person. It is not intended 
to be denied that the actual brass seal 
was in the Abbat’s possession; but 
only that, there being scores of the 
same pattern (as there are now of Paul 
Pry, &c.), it was probably employed 
only on very ordinary occasions, and 
that the A boat’s secreium was another 
and perhaps rather larger signet. The 
Abbat's stnall seal in question is much 
worn, and that circiunsiance appears 
to have deceived Mr. Warner in its 
device, which, he says, ** is the Holy 
Spirit, in the shape of a dove, descericU 
ing on a pix held by two monks.** — It 
is in reality, however, the extremely 
common representation of the Annun- 
ciation ; and it is that constant accorA- 
paniinent the pot of lilies which Mr. 
vV. has mistaken for a pix and a dove. 
The inscription is ave maria gra*. 
A seal exactly similar is engraved in 
your Magazine for April ltl24, and 
another nearly so in Fisher s Seals from 
Stratford -upon -Avon, Plate 111. 6g. 
39. Two figures with a lily- pot be- 
tween them was the established mode 
of representing the Annunciation, 
whether on seals, monumental brasses, 
stained glass, or paintings; but the 
motto ** Ave Maria, gracii plena. Do- 
minus tecum,*’ was applied to various 
devices, as will be seen by reference to 
Mr. Fisher’s plates. 1 have, however, 
met with one, and that a somewhat 
amusing exception to the universal ap- 
pearance of the lily- pot in representa- 
tions of the Annunciation. It is the 
seal of Stephen Sukirkeby (anno 1250) 
engraved in Plate d of the Seals from 
the Duchy office of Lancaster, Ve- 
tusta Moniimenta, vol. I . PI. 59. Here 
an antique gem, which is evidently ap- 
lied to the Annunciation, as is proved 
y the insi:ription ave maria'gracia, 
represents two naked figures — origi- 
nally engraved with doubtless a very 
v^difFerentmeaning. 

In p. xxxii. of Mr. Warner’s vo- 
lume, where the seal of the parish of 
Sts John ID Glastonbury (engravsgd in 
p 257) » described, it is remarked that 
*'iii some instances in London the 
Minister and Churchwardens are, by 

S Bttitom of the City, a Corporation 
old laud ;*but whether with a cor- 
te eeal or not, we are unable to 
^ , Such a seal, and that of a pa- 
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rish no less important than St. Mary- 
le-bow, was engraved in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for April 1823. 

In p. 217 is a wood-engraving of a 
small stone "model of a chai>el” about 
eight inches long, found in tne ruins of 
Glastonbury, and which Mr. Warner 
is inclined to consider ** as the model 
rather of sotw jbreign chapel, than of 
any one within the cathedral church 
of Glaston Abbey whilst Mr. Ben- 
nett, of Hanwell, Som. the communi- 
cator of this relique, with more plau- 
sibility conjectures it to have been one 
of the ornamenis of a sepulchr.il mo- 
nument. li may, however, with the 
greatest probability be supposed to have 
once rested on the hand of a statue re- 
presenting the founder, or other im- 
portant benefactor of the Abbey. This 
IS confirmed by the inner side being 
plain and nncarved. It by no means 
follows that it should be the model 
either of the whole church, or of ntiy 
chapel attached to it*. It was con- 
sidered sufficient if the artist produced 
what would be known for the descrip- 
tion of building intended to be re- 
presented. The hand of the statue 
could not sustain an edifice of a dozen 
windows in length; and a door be- 
tween two windows answered the pur- 
pose. In Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, vol. I. p. 18, is a small wood- 
cut engraving of the church placed 
in the hand of Bishop Rainelm at 
Hereford. It consists of a mere spire 
with a door below it; and no one 
would suppose this a " model” of 
Hereford Cathedral. In the same 
work, vol. 11. p. 22, and in the Custu- 
male Rofiense, p. 88, is engraved the 
brass- plate in Cobham Chuich, Kent, 
representing * Jehan de cohhaiti, foun- 
deur fie ccsty place.” Here, indeed, this 
noble founder holds a somewhat larger 
edifice, which he supports with both 
his hands, held down as low as pos- 
sible, and the spire reaching nearly to 
his chin ; but still it has but little ap- 
pearance of being an exact representa- 
tion of Cobham Church. 

1 n describing the Abbey Clock (now 
in Wells Cathedral, and engraved in 
Plate IX.) Mr. Warner says: 

* This observation nay also be applied 
to the idea expressed by Mr. Warner (p. 
exxi.) that the ancient seal of the Pripry 
of Bath, engraved in Plate XVI. ** gives 
a mde representation of the.easwrn end af 
the thf* enpveattial Chureh.” 
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** In (he central part of the^fmee are two 
cirolei, each having its intcriptton* alluaWe 
t<i the different o[)eratione of the machine. 
That of SBMPBR PBRAORAT PIKEBB CrOWOS a 
female figure in one of these compartments. 
The other, which exhibits a moon waxing 
towards the full, is surrounded by an in- 
scription far less intelligible. The following 
few and imperfect words are made out, i>y 
the help of conjectural additions, from a fsc- 
simile very kindly transmitted to us by P. 
Davis Sherston, esq. of Stoberry Park . ab 

HIKC MONBTBAT MICRO BRICUS ARCH- 

BRYPUNO. The meaning of the legend teems 
to be that in this microeotm are shewn all 
the wonders of the vast sidereal hemisphere. 
The conclusion msy be. a proper namR con- 
nected with the construction of the ma- 
cbioe.'* 

The inscription in question is evU 
di'ntlyan hexameter verse, and, though 
to explain it completely may be found 
difficult, we shall certainly be nearer 
the truth by reading it thus : 

PUNCTUS AB lllNC MON8TRAT MICRO 
SIDERICUS ARCUS. 

It is then the word mtcro only which 
is unintelligible, and it may be incor- 
rectly deciphered. 

There is one anecdote connected 
with the ruins of Glastonbury, which, 
though trifling, I think Mr. Warner 
would have noticed in histoluiiie, had 
it fallen in his way. In the year 1 6*17 
a patent passed the great seal, and is 
to be found in llymer, ** to allow Mary 
Middlemore, one of the Maydes of 
Honor to our dearest Consort Queen 
Anne, and her deputies, power and 
authority to enter into the Abides of St. 
Alban's, Glassenbury, Si. EdmuneJ’s- 
Bury, and Uuuisay, and into all lands, 
houses, and places, within a mile, be- 
longing to tlie said Abbics, there to 
dig and search after treasure supposed 
to be hidden in such places.” In a 
subsequent page of the same collec- 
tion of Uecoid.s, is a patent dated 
Westminster, July 10, 1018, to Sa- 
muel Atkinson and Simon Morgan, 
Gentlemen, to search in all places for 
hidden treasure. 

In p. Ixvii. of the Historv of Glas- 
tonbury, Corrington shoula be Con- 
nington. Nepos. 

Mr. Urban, Ocf.2. 

W HEN the importance of trac- 
ing pedigrees, with respect 
to property, is considered, — and now 
often the ends of justice are defeated 
by the great difficulty of ascertaining 


m 

lineal descent, — a difficulty, o<eM$hioed 
by the decayed state of ancient 1^- 
rish Registers, many of them hav- 
ing become nearly illegible by the 
la|)se of almost 300 years, and now 
fast fading into total obscurity,— an Act 
of the Legislature would be a very be- 
neficial measure, making it imperative 
upon ail parishes (whose resident Mi- 
nister may deem it requisite) to cause' 
Alphabetical Indices carefully to be pre- 
pared of such Marriages, Bapiisiiis, 
and Burials, as have been entered, or 
•hall hereafter be entered in their re- 
B|iective Reaistere.— The Names, pro- 
perly classified, would appear in each 
index, having reference to the num- 
bered Registers wliere they are enter- 
ed. Bv this means, searen would be 
so facifitaled, that the particular name 
wanted would he found in the Register 
(if there) in a few minutes: ivherea.s, 
at present, for want of such an easy 
mode of reference, hours, days, and 
weeks are sometimes occupied by Cler- 
gymen and others, when such time 
can least conveniently be snared : and 
often is that time fruitlessly so occu- 
pied, notwithstanding the name thus 
vainly sought for, may be in the body 
of the Register. 

For each Register-search, the same 
Act might fix a suitable fire ; which 
now varies, from one shilling, to a 
sum that is inconvenient for many 

C ersons to pay,— being at present ar- 
itrary, accordfing to the will of those 
who demand it. 

These things frequently preclude 
persons (not in affluent circumstances) 
from having access to a source (some- 
times the only source) of legitimate 
information, whence they may derive 
facts to ascertain kindred, or to sub- 
stantiate a legal claim. 

Such of your Clerical readers as co- 
incide in opinion respecting the ob- 
ject here stated, will, perhaps, co- 
operate towards their attainment with 
tne author of these suggestions. 

Ar Incumbent or a populous Parish. 

• 

Mr. Urban, Lucca Baths, Italy. 

1 BEG to acquaint your Corres|Jond'- 
ent Clericus Oxon (voI. xcv. 
ii. p. 590 *), that there exists a portrait 
of my maternal Uncle, the pious 
founder of the Norrisian Professor- 
ship. It was, I believe, painted be- 
tween 1736 and 17fi0, upon occasion 

* See also this vol. pt« i. pp. 190. 993. 


lndm» to Parith Regkters iuggniid. 
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of the mrri«^ of rMr.«Norri8 wi^ 
Jiif fint wi/cEUsaibflh :PUiyiars, |Eraii4- 
dii4jgKi«rof S^ir John Play ten of Sot- 
ierleyin Suifnlk, Bart, at an ancient 
ao(i oUttnguished family, ao«v extinct. 

few years after her decease, with- 
out issue, Mr. Norris married Char- 
lotte, youngest daujthter of the Hon. 
and Rev. Edward Townshend, Dean 
of Norwich, by whom, in 1777, he 
left an only cnild, Charlotte Laura, 
married in 1796 to the Hon Colonel 
Wodehoiise, the Kind’s Lieutenant of 
Norfolk, and eldest son of John, Brst 
Lord W. At this Lady's paternal 
mansion, Wilton Park, near North 
Walsham, Norfoljt, this picture of her 
father is preserved ; and doubtless a 
copy of it would be readilly allowed to 
be taken at the request of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, at which Mr. 
Norris not only received his education, 
but to which he was a great benefac- 
tor. He was not only the fountler of 
a Professorship eminently conducive 
to the hebt interests of religion and 
the University, but he was also the 
earliest friend and patron of one of its 
brightCNt ornaments — the learned and 
celebrated Porson, for to Mr. Norris 
was he first imlebted for that protec- 
tion and assistance which drew Por- 
son from obsciiriiy, and opened to him 
the doois of Eton and of Cambridge, 

1 am not at present prepared to fur- 
nish with sufficient accuracy any satis- 
factory nonces concerning my Uncle 
and his predecessors, hut when oppor- 
tunity oners, 1 will put together such 
niemorauda as I possess of the Nor- 
ris family and its branches, and of the 
founder of the Norrisiaii Professorslrip 
in particular. A nth. AufRERE. 

Mr. Urban, Nov, 1. 

T he accompanying extract of a sen- 
sible letter of a friend at Bou- 
logne to his Correspondent here, in 
reply to some inquiries on the subject 
of a residence al)road, may be of use to 
others having the same view. 1 there- 
fore request its admission into a co- 
lumn of your respected Journal. 

Yours, &c. Sigma. 

•* For some years after the peace, 
Boulogne, from the obvious advan- 
tage8.,of;^« nearness to England, from 
the chfwpess at the time of its liouse- 
rentt am'inarkets, as well as from the 
rateable charges of masters and mo- 


daralion hi all the expences attendant 
on edueation, became pointed out as 
so desirable a residence, that numer- 
ous families of the highest respectabi- 
lity and fair fortune were induced to 
mtch their tents within its walls. 
Must of these would, in all probabi- 
lity, have still remained its residents, 
had the same advantages c<»ntinue(J tp 
render their stay beneficial. One fa- 
mily leading another, and so on in 
succession, to make the emigration for 
the same prospects, and the benefit of 
an excellent shore affording accommo- 
dation for bathing, by degrees induced 
80 many to come to the place, that 
the proprietors of houses already ex- 
isting, and speculators in new ones 
erecting to meet a suited supply for 
the increasing population, have been led 
at length to such advanced demands for 
rent, and consequent advances in all 
other expences, — those above all of 
masters, as well as tuition of every 
kind, whether public or private, — that 
the original objects of a residence here 
have now become nearly in most 

{mints, and certainly in many, wholly 
ust. 

“ Houses, which scarce two years 
past might have been obtained for half 
their present demand, are, in the na- 
tural result of such a state of things, 
beginning to stand empty. Fatnilics 
that had been living for years at Bou- 
logne, as soon as they become extri- 
cated from the leases with which in 
its better days, in hope of economy, 
♦bey had hampered themselves, arc 
now fust quitting it. And in a little 
time the same result must attend many 
of the numerous schools, which the 
speculation of active projectors had 
led them to set up; from the natural 
cons quence of parents finding now 
the fact that they are paying for the 
nominal advantage of foreign educa- 
tion of their children, to the full as 
high a price as the same would cost 
them at home, with the advantage of 
their having them under their own 
eye, and wiiliout the manifest risk of 
irretrievable injury which foreign ha- 
bits, and nssoci.itinns, and example are 
so likely to produce on their juvenile 
minds. 

As to the society and the mixed 
complexion of character which it cer- 
tainly seems to bear at home (just as 
the foundation may in some respects 
he on which that view seems to \}e 
formed) this is not, however, so ma- 
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terial an evil perha^ as many might 
be apt to consider it. For it is always 
in the power of a family ' resident 
amongst us, by knowledp of the re- 
putation in which individuals are held, 
to keep perfectly clear from degrading 
or questionable associations. > Indeed 
it is one of the peculiar advantages of 
the place, and one belonging in fact to 
n foreign residence in general, that it 
is perfectly at every one’s option to act 
and do as each pleases, and therefore 
the fault is in the' individual, and not 
tliat of the society, that corrupting or 
disgraceful intercourses are ever ad- 
mitted. In public meetings, in the 
assemblies, and aori^es-dansantes at the 
room, &c. it is true, this promiscuous 
mixture is not so easily avoided, but 
where. is it otherwise? and cannot 
such resorts be avoided f 

** Waving these otiMeclions, the so- 
ciety is not the obstacle to a residence 
here ; but if economy, or a better or 
more moderate education be the ob- 
jects that are to induce families to quit 
England, it will be vain and fruitless 
indeed now to seek them at Boulogne 1*^ 


Account of the Priory of 
Daventry. — ( See Plate IL) 

H ugh de Lkycestre had founded 
a small Priory at Preston Capes, 
but ihroujjh the double inconvenience 
of want of water, and proximity to his 
castle, removed it to Daventry. The 
order was Cluniac, a scion of the 
Benedictines. Hugh the founder, call- 
ed Hugh Picecomes, (a term in the 
Anglo-Saxon aera applied to the Go- 
vernors of Counties, where the King 
retained the Earldom in his own 
hands,) was the Deputy of Simon de St. 
Liz, the Norman Earl of Northampton. 
The descendants of Simon considerably 
enriched the foundation, and among 
other grants, usual in such endow- 
ments, we meet with two acres in 
burgage, near the house of Ralph the 
Saracen.** Whether this was a real Sa- 
racen, taken prisoner in the Crusades, 
a Spanish Arabian, or a man who had 
been abroad in action, as a warrior of 
the Cross, and was culled Saracen in 
consequence, it would be now impos- 
sible to say ; but the circumstance is 
curious. The descendants of the Pa- 
tron had, as was very common, various 
disputes with the Priory concerning 
their estates ; but to the honour of the 
Gbnt. Mao. November, 1 826 . 
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Monks^ it appears, that they were more 
offended a^^inst than sinning. One 
dispute about huisances is, however, 
worth noticing, because it mentions 
two unusual things: one, ringing the 
bells at unseasonable hours ; the other, 
a high road through a Church-yard. 
It seems that it required the real pre- 
sence and influence of a Prince of the 
Blood to settle this strange dispute, in 
regard to claims, which a modern sense 
of propriety would have rejected as in- 
tolerable. The matter is thus detailed 
by JVlr. Baker : 

** A controversy having arisen between 
the Prior and convent of Daveatre, < par- 
sons of the parishe Church sette withtnne 
tbo same nriurie, and between tha good 
folkes of tbe same towne, parishioners of 
the said parish Cburche;' the former al- 
leging that the latter rung the Church hells 
so early afore the hour of rising, so often, 
and in such a manner, that they, the said 
prior and convent, were disseised and dis- 
turbed of their rest, and the less disposed to 
do divine service the day following, consi- 
dering their rising to midnight matins : and 
the latter, complaining that the prior and 
convent made chase and rechase with their 
carts and carriages through the Church- 
yard, claiming to have a way for their ease, 
which thing suffered * bysemed * to the said 
parishioners to be < dishonest and grevaunce, 
bycause* their ancestors and friends had 
been there buried; it was decided in the 

E resence of the right mighty prince Jolm 
iuke of Guyenne and of Lancaster, thattlie 
e«d parishioners shall ring in the morning 
* one covenabiill peele and rynging w^^‘ on 
belle, and at the levac’on of. sac’mo’t of 
same masse thre knyllyngs oonly afore 
y* rysynge of y® sayde p*or tiiid covent afore- 
saide ;* and that the said prior and convent 
shall have a way as of ancient time, as often 
as their business shall require, through the 
Church-yard, withmit disturbing divine ser- 
vice ; and there shall be a gate < upon ’ the 
Church-yard, to be shut, and witn * tweyn 
lockesaodkeyes locked,* of which keyes one 
shall rest in the ward and keeping of the 
prior and convent, and the other of the pa- 
rishioners. In witness of which the said 
duke put his seal to the indentures of agree- 
ment, at * Kenyllworth,* 18 Mar. 14. Ric. 
II. (1890-1)." I. p. 312. 

In 2 Edw. II. (1308) John de Cran- 
ford of Drayton, and Isabella his wife, 
recovered seisin in the King's court at 
York against this prior, of the third 
part of the custody of the gate 
(**porte’') of the priory of Daventry, 
with purtenancies. Id. p. 314. 

Supposing this a toll, what an in- 
convenience must it have been, and 
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how odd, not to have bought off the 

^This was one of the smaller founda- 
tions, which Cardinal Wolsey annexed 
to his new foundation at Christ Church, 
Oxford, (first called Cardinal College,) 
in which the property now remains. 

On pulling down the house, it ap- 
pears, that ** the stone Was saved for 
the re-edificing of the tenandrics in the 
town* of Daventr', and in the country 
belonging to the seid Manor,” &c. 
This circumstance is worthy the no- 
tice of Antiquaries and Tourists, for 
the same thing has occured in other 
places; and sometimes, from seeing 
arched doors and windows, such re- 
paired cottages have been called parts 
of the original Monastery. 

The Conventual edifice consisted of 
two quadrangles, or squares, with a 
gate-house to each court. The outer 
court contained a dwelling (formerly) 
for a bailiff, and out-houses. The in- 
ner court, which was superior, includ- 
ed the cloyster, dormitory, and other 
usual conventual offices. Besides these 
a barn -yard, dairy-houses, with ox- 
houses, cow-houses, and calf-houses, 
and a kiln and malt-house. 

These particulars only relate to the 
portions of the building, which re- 
mained just after the Dissolution. The 
woodcut ( see Plate IL ) subjoined, co- 
pied by permission from Mr. Baker’s 
work, represents the recent vestiges, 
the upper floor of which, approacned 
by a flight of steps, is supposed to have 
been the refectory; but all these re- 
mains are now taken down. 

[There has been lately erected on 
part of the site, from a neat design, 
a Town-goal, with a National school- 
room over it ; and behind, or to the 
North-east, a Parochial poor-house.j 

The Grecian Church represented in 
the background, is the only one in Da- 
ventry. It is a handsome edifice, from 
a design by Mr. Hiorn of Warwick. 
The first stone was laid, Aprils, 1752, 
and it appears by the vestry-book, Nov. 
9, 1758, that tfie whole expence, in- 
cluding hanging the bells, clock, and 
bhimes, amounted to to 3486/. Ss. did. 
The only entrance is at the West end, 
where the vestibule is divided into three 
doorways corresponding with the nave 
and ailes. The interior is very neatly 
North, South, and 
West galleries ; and the nave is divided 
^trpm-the ailes by four lofty Doric pil- 
lars, supporting low circular arches, &c. 


of a Royal Residence. [Nov 

and a covered roof. In the chancel 
window appear the arms of the Earl of 
Winchelsea (then Lord of the Manor), 
and those of Christ-church, Oxford. 

— ♦ 

Idea of a Royal Residence, developed 
in a Letter supposed to he written 
from the Count de Chartres to the 
Count de Chabrol, 

fContinued from p, 800.) 

ETWEE N the North-western 
and North-eastern wings is the 
Gallery of Models, which forms a 
screen to the North side of the grand 
court. The exterior has an elevation of 
thirty-four feet, is divided into equal 
distances by buttresses finishing above 
the roof with pinnacles ; the interme- 
diate spaces have large windows, over 
which IS a cornice and handsome bat- 
tlement ; the ends and the middle of 
this gallery are pierced with three en- 
trances each, opening into the court. 
Above these apertures are gate-houses ; 
that of the middle is enriched with 
innacled turrets and the armorial 
earings of Great Britain of colossal 
dimensions, pyramidally grouped with 
flags and cannons. 

On entering through these arch- 
ways the coup d’oeil of the quadrangle 
is superb, its vast extent, the lofty and 
magnificent character of the buildings 
surrounding it, the elaborate sculpture 
of the three porches of the North 
front, the round end of the chapel 
royal, environed with its monumental 
chapels, and baitlemented galleries, 
its Duttresses and flying arches, sup- 
porting the clerestory, the beautiful 
gable of St. George’s-hall and throne- 
room, altogether exhibits an assem- 
blage of regal grandeur unequalled in 
any other country. In the midst of 
the court is an immense tumulus of 
earth, planted with evergreens and en- 
circled with water; upon the top of 
this mount is the reservoir which sup- 
plies the fountains. The fountain of 
lions is upon a base in the middle of 
the reservoir, and is composed of 
tw'elve lions of bronze, who support 
a large and smaller basin, both con- 
tinually overflowing with water, which 
gushes also in a plentiful stream from 
the mouths of the lions. This foun- 
tain and reservoir are replenished from 
the River Thames by a very simple 
piece of mechanism constantly at 
work, at an ex pence of not more than 
fifty pounds per ann,, which, in point 
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of economy, forms an astonishing con* 
trast to our complex, works at Marly. 

From this brief account you wilt, 
I trust, be able to collect a general 
idea of this extensive building. The 
materials with which it is constructed 
are principally brick, covered with ce- 
ment ; the buttresses, angles, all pro- 
minent parts, and those more imroe- 
d lately exposed to injury, are of stone; 
the tracery of the windows, the lan- 
terns, and many of the enrichments, 
are of cast-iron, coated with a mixed 
metal, imperviable to the action of the 
ejetnents ; the historical statues are of 
marble ; those merely ornamental, and 
the minor details, of artificial stone, 
cast in moulds, and said to be more 
durable than stone itself. The Churches 
ofSirasburgh, Hheims, Vienna, Rouen, 
Amiens, York, Lincoln, Lichfield, 
Beverley, Merton College, and other 
ancient buildings which have furnish- 
ed the patterns of the details, have 
been followed in all their minutiae 
with the most scrupulous exactness, so 
much so that the architect has been 
accused by some of servility; but per- 
haps future ages will be grateful that 
the beauties of former glorious edifices 
have been thus copied and preserved, 
while of the originals themselves, the 
ravages of time will then probably have 
scarcely left any trace. 

Already several edifices have been 
erected in the mode of architecture 
displayed in this palace, and numbers 
of the nobility are appropriating parts 
of their immense wealth to raising 
mansions upon their estates in the 
pure style of the fourteenth century, 
which, in the sheltered entrances and 
flood of light these beautiful buildings 
afford, are so eminently calculated for 
this climate. The impetus this has 
given to the iron-works, the opportu- 
nity it has gained for even the most 
humble sons of genius to exercise their 
talents, the wealth it has caused to 
flow in numerous channels, giving em- 
ployment to thousands before destitute, 
and the magnificent features it has add- 
ed to the known superiority of British 
landscape, renders this the most im- 
portant and efficient revival of the 
Arts since the days of our munificent 
Francis the First. 

The Palace museum is open to the 
public three days in the week, on Fri- 
days and Saturdays from 10 o’clock 
till four, and on Sundays from two till 
five. Artists are admitted every day, 
excepting Sundays and Mondays, from 


eight till 12. At these houta itranfers, 
by presenting their permissions, given 
to them at the Alien-office upon their 
arrival, have also access. Catalogues are 
sold by persons appointed for the pur- 
pose ; and from the learned professors 
themselves and all the domestics wear- 
ing the picturesque palace costume, 
one is certain of meeting with urba- 
nity and attention. 

Ascending the noble flight of steps 
on the South front, we pass beneath 
the arches of George the Fourth’s door, 
and enter the Barons’-hall ; this room 
is 145 feet long, 65 wide, and 45 Iri^h, 
with arches in the side walls, opening 
each into a small souare room. At the 
upper or North eno are two windows 
of beautiful tracery, a door with a bril- 
liant circle above, and on each side a 
grand staircase leading to the picture 
galleries. This sumptuous apartment 
IS divided by two rows of pillars, 
against which upon pedestals are fi- 
gures in chain armour of the nobles 
who forced the ratification of the 
famed charter from the pusillanimous 
John, apparently guarding the place 
from unauthorized intruders. The ori- 
ginal great charter itself, with the sig- 
natures and seals of those haughty Ba- 
rons appended, is to be seen upon a 
desk standing upon the floor of the 
hall. Around are assembled many other 
figures, trophies, and groups of arms, 
helmets, shields, bows, coats of mail, 
sabres, swords, guns, daggers, battle- 
axes, &c. chronologically arranged, 
being 'a complete study of the art of 
war from the earliest limes down to 
the period when the general use of 
fire-arms gave to cowards an equality 
with the neroes of Richard Coeiir-de- 
lion. A very fine effeci of light is 
produced by the coloured glass of the 
crown above the lantern descending 
to the floor of the hall from an eleva- 
tion of 186 ft. Regularly pointed arch- 
ways open from the middle lateral ar- 
cades into the galleries of sculpture, the 
libraries, and conservatories. Turning 
to the one on the left, we perceive the 
western gallery from its commence- 
ment, divided in the middle by its 
octagon and cross, to its extremity, 
where an arched door opens to the 
West wing, at a distance of 360 ft. ; 
the breadth of this gallery is 33 ft., 
and height 30 ft. ; it is lighted through- 
out its whole length by windows open- 
ing into the conservatories on the 
South : the roof is plainly groined, nrnl 
spiings from piers ai four fe< i f!is«j>rr:o 
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from the sida walls, forming a regular 
series of recesses, lois arrangement is 
observable nearly throughout the edi- 
fice, the arches of the ceilings being 
thus of a more elegant design than 
could otherwise have been from the 
dimensions of the apartments. This 
gallery possesses some delightful 
d^€Buvre$ of ancient art, which were 
before shut up in the private abodes 
of their fortunate owners, and scarcely 
knoWn to be in existence ; but, placed 
in this school of arts, here become of 
real utility, and although presented ge- 
nerously to the nation, still proclaim 
more audibly the taste or wealth of 
the donor, each being inscribed with 
the patriotic individual's name. 'The 
apartments containing the manuscripts 
are on the North of inis gallery ; these 
are arranged - in two large rooms, each 
90 ft. long and S8ft. wide, and six 
smaller ones. The chief treasures of 
this collection are a vast number of 
Ethiopic, Coptic, Arabian, Persian, 
Hindoo, and Chinese MSS. These 
have been mostly presented by the 
East India Company, and by numer- 
ous travellers ; such is the great value 
attached to some of them, that 1000/. 
have formerly been offered for one or 
two articles only. 

The East sculpture gallery is fellow 
to the Western, having also an octa- 
gon, transepts, and dependant libra- 
ries and conservatories. At its upper 
end is the grand vestibule, where com- 
mences the state staircase, which as- 
cends in four Rights of twelve steps, 
each in a straight line of ninety feet. 
These glorious stairs are covered in the 
middle with a broad rich carpet ; the 
sides being visible, are encrusted with 
a mosaic of bits of coloured glass, in- 
tersected with gilded marbles. Its side 
walls rise to the height of the first 
Roor, and support a line of pillars 
richly painted, and gilt, having open 
corridors between them and the win- 
dows. The interlaced arched roof 
springs from these clustered columns 
at a height of sixty feet from the Roor, 
and Is also painted in mosaic. In fine, 
its ten 

c* Storied windows richly dight," 
give brilliancy to the whole, display- 
ing a splendour only heretofore de- 
scribed m Eastern tales. As at the 
lower, so also at the upper end of this 
gay arcade, is a large archway Riled 
with curious., ifadeiy ; behind lianga a 
voluminous curtain in superb fmds. 


hiding the interior of the saloon of 
Ambassadors. From this we enter the 
saloon of Peace, and proceed through 
a long suite of state apartments, each 
increasing in sumptuousness, till we 
arrive at the Throne-room, which ex- 
ceeds all the former both in size and 
decoration, being 100 ft. long, 50 wide, 
and its Rnely-arched roof, supported 
by columns, 6oft. high. Parallel with 
the state apartments is the Stuart gal- 
lery, containing the celebrated por- 
traits of the Second Charles’s beauties, 
the cartoons of Raphael, some pieces 
of tapestry formeiw the properly of 
King Charles the First, &c. On the 
floor beneath are the galleries of Bri- 
tish and foreign costume; the former 
arc arranged in glass cases, and com- 
mence from the earliest period of Bri- 
tish history down to the present age, 
illustrated by upwards of 400 wax fi- 
gures, many of them copied from por- 
traits of celebrated characters, in tncir 
apprhpriate dresses. Among those the 
sombre habiliments of the monks and 
nuns exhibit a striking contrast to 
the varied - coloured costume of the 
laity in the middle ages. The foreign 
gallery possesses few figures, but very 
numerous articles of apparel, ornament, 
and war, from oriental and savage na- 
tions, consisting of caps, boots, tur- 
bans, dresses, models of horses with 
their rich trappings, canopies, palan- 
quins, &c. 

St, George’s Hall is of the same di- 
menrions' as the Throne -room above, 
except in its height, which is only 
36 ft. and its being divided into three 
parts by two rows of clustered columns; 
It contains a very numerous collection 
of curiosities from the East Indies. 

The collection of models of Edifices 
is arranged with much taste and judg- 
ment, in the two noble galleries on the 
North side of the quadrangle. It is the 
most important portion of this school 
of arts; here its elev^s are taught by 
the Regius and Gresham Professors, 
and by the objects before their eyes, 
to introduce a purer taste in the de- 
sign of future buildings, and to avoid 
that injudicious mixture which has 
disgraced 'nearly aH the erections of 
the last three centuries; for as even 
the populace of Athens were so en- 
lightened by the public lectures of its 
philosophers, as immediately to disco- 
ver the defects and reject with con- 
tempt any plans that innovating pro- 
jectors mignt offer to their notice, it is 
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hoped thiit the inhabitants of this 
country, by seeing what the buildings 
of Antiquity were, and what are their, 
pretended imitations, will act in like 
manner, and guard their pockets from 
depredation, aiid their public edifices 
from the censure of the connoisseur. 

These galleries are each 320 ft. long, 
30 wide, and 30 high, lighted on each 
side by handsome windows, and co- 
vered with a nearly flat carved oak 
roof. Entering that on the East, we 
find it divided into three ; the first di- 
vision, although containing represen- 
tations of the genius of a people far 
more remote than the two succeeding, 
is much the largest, and remarkable 
for the number of specimens time has 
left of the science of those very ancient 
people, the Hindoos and Egyptians. 
Among the most conspicuous objects 
are models of the Pyramids, the tem- 
ples at Elephanta. 

Passing through a screen of elegant 
divisions, we enter the next compart- 
ment. We here see the ancient tem- 
l)les, and other edifices of Greece, the 
temples of Minerva, Theseus, &c. the 
Senatorial Palace, and the oft-copied 
tomb of Lysicrates, in their present, 
and of what they were in their per- 
fect stale, as far as can be ascertained 
by history, drawings, or other authen- 
tic sources. Most of these are executed 
in plaster, and present a very correct 
idea of those noble efiPorts of ancient 
genius. Proceeding to the third divi- 
sion, or Roman Gallery, we are de- 
lighted with the grandeur of the Ca- 
pitol, the Arches of Triumph, Tem- 
ides of Jupiter, Pillars of Pompey and 
Trajan, a Palace of Cicero's houses 
from Herculaneum, &c. The walls of 
the galleries are covered with drawings, 
plans, and engravings of the buildings 
more palpably represented beneath. 

Crossing the middle arcades, we en- 
ter the Western Gallery, comprising 
the English and modern galleries. The 
first is extremely interesting, as it 
forms a complete history of their ar- 
chitecture, from the caves and wattled 
huts of the Ancient Britons to the 
proud castles of the Henrys and Ed- 
wards ; and from the seventh century, 
the Church, formed of half trunks of 
trees and covered with straw, the sombre 
grandeur of the stone Cathedral in the 
debased Roman style, to the elongated 
shaft and acutely pointed arch of West- 
minster Abbey, the perfection of Be- 
verley Minster, and the elaborate work- 


manship of Henry the Seventire Cha- 
pel. From the difBc'ulw of eitecatitig 
models of the superb Churches of the 
Middle Ages, this gallery has fewer 
specimens at present than the others. 

1 was much pleased with that of Stras- 
bourg; the superior height attracts in- 
stant attention. I contemplated its cu- 
riously perforated turrets in miniature, 
while imagination carried me back to 
the time when you and I enjoyed th^ 
extensive prospect from the gallery, 
after winding up those extraordinary 
stairs. 

The Gallery of Modern Architec- 
ture is entirely filled. All parishes or 
companies, possessing models of their 
Churches, Hospitals, or Halls, having 
been compelled to place them in this 
national repository. Here are the first 
and second models of Sir C. Wren, 
for a Cathedral of St. Paul’s ; models 
of the Churches of St. Peter, St. Ge- 
nevieve, and St. Maria. A curious se- 
ries of domestic architecture is exhi- 
bited in the grotesque houses of Elisa- 
beth, the purer taste of a Jones, and 
the princely elegance of Pimlico Pa- 
lace. 

Returning to the Barons* Halt, we 
ascend one of the side grand staircases, 
and enter the Picture Gallery. This has 
a length of 747 ft. 33 broad, and 40 
high, lighted on each side by the up- 

{ )er divisions of large windows, the 
ower being concealed by the pictures ; 
at the middle are two elegant open 
screens separatitig the galleries from 
the raised parts above the hall ; those 
mingling their tracery with that of the 
roof, gives that fine effect of infinity of 
lines and interminable length peculiar 
to this kind of building. Small pas- 
sages made through the piers, which 
turn the square of the cross into an 
octagon, and support the towers, 
give an uninterrupted communication 
throughout the whole. This superb 
gallery is rich in Rembrants and Van- 
^kes, some exquisite productions of 
Corregio, Claude, Teniers, &c. a ca- 

I Htal display of specimens of native ta- 
ent, and among them a complete col.r 
lection of that excellent artist Hogarth, 
are very prominent. Most of these 
paintings nave been presented by ge- 
nerous patriots, ana alone form a 
bright monument of honour and gloiy 
to the nation. Beneath several 1 saw 
incribed the name of Sir 6. Beau- 
mont, and of some invalnable Titians, 
that of J. Taylor, Esq. Although 
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scarce half the lehgth.of the lower 
eallerj, this yet has, with its transepts, 
cne lateral apartments and before men- 
tioned arrangement of the piers, nearly 
the same quantity of surface, and will 
consequently exhibit about the same 
number of pictures; their effect also 
is much enhanced from their beauties 
thus meeting the on every side. 

Availing myself of my privilege as 
a stranger, I entered at an early hour 
with the artists, when I observed with 
much satisfaction many young men 
engaged in copying the sublime works 
of the old masters with considerable 
ability. Inquiring if it was possible to 
meet with a sale for paintings of that 
grand description, 1 was told that his 
Majesty, using his prerogative as head 
of the Church, had commanded every 
parish to set apart from one to five 
Hundred pounds a-year, accordii>g to 
its wealth, till a sufficient sum has ac- 
cumulated, to purchase a good paint- 
ing for the altar of the parish Church ; 
this it is that has given so great a sti- 
mulus to rising talent, as artists of ge- 
nius and industry are now certified of 
meeting with a fair reward for their 
labour. 

** So Arts shall ripen, so shall Taste refine. 
And Britain’s George like Rome’s Augustus 
shine.'* 

(To be continued.) 

DflSCRIPTlON OF LoNGLEAT HoUSE, 
Wiltshire. 

L ONGLEAT House, the seat of the 
Marquis of Bath, is situate about 
four miles west of Warminster, in 
Wiltshire. After proceeding more than 
two miles through the extensive grounds 
of this noble domain, the house is seen, 
at a sudden turning of the road, in the 
valley below. This ancient and mag- 
nificent mansion stands in the midst of 
a fine well-wooded park, encircled with 
belts of plantations, extending about 
twelve miles in circumference. A con- 
siderable branch of the river Frome 
running through the grounds, and dis- 
charging itself in a cascade close to the 
gardens, forms a conspicuous feature of 
the landscape ; and adds greatly to the 
beauty and variety of the scenery. For 
size and number of apartments this seat 
probably equals any house in England. 
It is said to have been the first well- 
bnilt house in the kingdom. It was 
begun in 1 667, by Sir John’ Thynnc, 
on the site of the dissolved Priory, pur- 
chased by him of Sir John Horsey, in 


the 83 Henry VIII.; and occupied 
twelve years in building. 

The exterior of the mansion * is re- 
markably grand and imposing, being 
no less than S20 feet in front, and 120 
in depth, and the height premortionate 
to these dimensions. The enect is im- 
proved by colossal figures of warriors, 
standing in various altitudes on the 
balustrades of the whole front and sides 
of the edifice, similar to those on the 
summit of the gatew^ of Alnwick 
Castle, the seat of the Duke of North- 
umberland. The innumerable win- 
dows in every direction contribute 
greatly to the light and airy appear- 
ance of the mansion. The entrance is 
by a magtiilicenL flight of stone steps; 
and over the doorway is placed the fa- 
mily coronet. 

The interior is no less elegant and 
spacious, containing nearly 170 rooms, 
all decorated with various degrees of 
splendour. The entrance leads into a 
lofty hall*, decorated with pannels 
and antique sofas of highly-polished 
oak, and a roof of the same materi- 
als, with projecting arches, resem- 
bling that of Westminster Hall. On 
the walls are pictures of the size of 
life, representing some of the ancestors 
of the family dressed in the hunting 
costume of the last century, with their 
horses and hounds; — and suspended 
round the hall are the immense ant- 
lers of various species of the stag. At 
the upper end is a large music gallery, 
ornamented with the crests and qnar- 
terings of the house of Bath. The 
finest rooms are the dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, and library, all of which are 
furnished in the most costly style, and 
filled with valuable foreign cabinets 
and tables of tortoiseshell inlaid with 
brass. The walls of the drawing-room 
are entirely covered with rich damask ; 
and the other furniture is enriched 
with corresponding materials. This 
suite of apartments, and most of the 
other rooins, and also the galleries ex- 
tending round the house, are adorned 
with pictures by some of the most 
eminent masters; Rubens, Vandyck, 
Janssen, Snyders, My tens, Zucchero, 
Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. They con- 
sist chiefly of portraits of the ancestors 
of the present family, and several of 

* The exterior of the mansion, and in- 
terior of the Hall, are well engraved in Sir 
R. C. Hoare's “ Hevtesbtiry Hundred," p. 70, 
from drawings hy J . Buckler, F.S.A, Edit. 
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the nobility v/ho becamo connoted the long-room is another oapitai per* 
with it by intermarriages ; especially formance of.Snyders, representing two 
of Sir John Thynne, the founder of falcons in the act of destroying a he* 
Longleat House, (painted in 1680*); ron. The few remain inje pictures de- 
of Thomas Thynne, (Esq. who was as- serving notice, are the ** Battle of A nia- 
sassinated in his carriage at Pall Mall, zons,'%y a French painter; the Holy 
and to whose memory a monument is Family,'^ by a pupil of Rubens ; and 
erected in Westminster Abbey); and six views of Venice, by a Venetiaa 
of Lords Weymouth and Thyniie, the artist. The library contains a costly 
Duke of Somerset, and Lord Coven- assemblage of books in various lan- 
try. But this collection is more par- guages, and is arranged and classified 
ticularly valuable for the portraits of with peculiar taste and elegance. In 
many celebrated historical personages, this apartment are several old portraits 
who flourished in the sixteenth and of ancient British monarchs. 
seventeenth centuries. Amongst the On the right side of the mansion, 
most conspicuous, are the portraits of is a small but handsome chapel for the 
Henry Vlil.; of Charles 1. and his accommodation of the Marquis of Bath 
Queen Henrietta Maria of France, and and his family; with seats below for 
their infant family (Prince Charles, the householu and strangers who oc- 
James Duke of York, and the Princess casionally attend the service. The al- 
Elizabeth) by Vandyke; another like- tar is extremely rich ; and, above, is a 
ness of Charles I. by a different artist ; painting, apparently in imitation of 
Charles II. (when King) ; James II. ; tsas-relief. The windows are formed 
Mary Queen ofScots; Lord Seymour, of beautifully-stained glass, represent- 
of hudley. Lord High Admiral of ing various events in the history of 
England t (who was beheaded for a our Saviour. This chapel is au unique 
conspiracy against his brother, the Pro- specimen of taste and judgment, both 
lector Somerset, in the reign of £d- in the design and the execution, 
ward V 1 .) ; of Dudley, Earl of Leices- Behind, and on the left of the house, 
icr, and Devereiix, Earl of Essex, (the is an extensive garden, laid out with 
two favourites of Queen Elizabeth) ; great skill, and filled with choice cx- 
of Lord Bacon; Sir Walter Raleigh ; otics. In the centre is a sparkling foun- 
Martin Luther ; Pope Boniface ; Sir tain, playing into a larger basin ; and 
Thomas Gresham ; Lord Arlington at the extremity are hot and green- 
(one of the celebrated cabal in the houses, a spacious orangery, &c. On 
reign of Charles II.); the Prince of the right wing are the stables and of- 
Condd ; Cardinal Richelieu ; Count flees, built in a quadrangular form. 
Tiolke, a Polish nobleman, (a remark- These are of comparatively modern 
ably fine painting,) 6:c. Among other erection, on the site of the old stables, 
piciures of ancient date, is a portrait which seem (from an old painting) to 
of the celebrated Jane Shore, which have been of a very inferior descrip- 
has been much and deservedly ad- tion, and by no means in character 
mired, not only as an antique and rare with the noble appearance and archi- 
specimen of art, but for the correct- tectural magniflcence of the mansion 
ness and truth of its design, and co- itself. Under the orangery is an arch- 
louring. In one of the apartments ad- way, through which the river Frome 
joining the drawing-room are portraits runs, after having formed a small lake 
of the late Marquis of Bath, and Lord in this part of the grounds. The park 
Chancellor Tburlow, in the inost fi- is well stocked with deer: and amongst 
nished style of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the innumerable trees which ornament 
There are but few paintings on his- it, are a profusion of oaks of immense 
torical subjects ; and scarcely any pro- size and foliage ; and some of the larj^est 
diictions of the Italian and Flemish Scotch spruce and silver firs in Eng- 
schools. On the grand staircase, how- land. In front of the mansion roads 
ever, are two spirited hunting-pieces, diverge in different directions towards 
by Snyders ; and a lion-hunt, said to Warminster, Frome, Horuingsdean, 
have been sketched by Rubens. In &c. In fact, the whole scene exhi- 
• Eagnved by Wortbiogton in Sir R. C. bits a teautiful variety of countiv, rich 
Hoan’s‘‘Heyte.bury Hundred,",. 64 ; Ed. landscapes, heightened by the 

t Of this Portrait see vol. xciv. i. p, judicious exertions of art in fine wcll- 
40. Edit. disposed plantations. All is on the 
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great scale, and eveiy thing around re- 
e^ls ihe remembrance of ancient £ng« 
L'sti magnificence.’* 

This splendid mansion was honour- 
ed by a visit from his late Majesty 
George III. who was entertained by 
his noble host for several days with 
princely grandeur and hospitality. 

Mr, tJRBAir» Oct 18. 

H aving some time ago pointed 
out in your widely circulating 
Miscellany (vol. xciy. i. 17) a diffi- 
culty respecting the connexion between 
Douglas and Lovell of Castle Cary» 
which none of your Correspondents 
have attempted to explain, I now call 
your attention to a Baronial family long 
extinct, the erroneous account of which 
originating with Dugdale, is copied 
wim little variation by all subsequent 
Writers +. 

Robert de Tatshall, he says (Ba- 
ronage, vol. i. 440), married Amabil 
eldest of the four daughters and heirs 
of William Earl of Arundel, and died 
33 Hen. 111. (1249), leaving Robert 
his son and heir, then six and twenty 
years of age (therefore born 1223). He 
died I £dw. I. (1272), having married 
Joan, 2d daughter of Ralph Fitzra- 
nulph, leaving Robert his son and 
heir, then twenty- four years of age 
(therefore born 1248), which last Ro- 
bert had estates in right of Joan his 
wife (should be mother), daughter and 
co-heiress to Ralph Fitzranulph above 
mentioned ; and died 2G Edw. I. (1298) 
leaving Robert his son and heir, then 


twenty- four years of age (therefore 
born 1274), who took to wife Eve, 
daughter of Robert de Tibetot, who 
was not then full thirteen years of age 
(therefore born 1285). He died 31 
Edw. I. (1303) (his wife then only 
eighteen years old), leaving Robert his 
son and heir, then fifteen years of age 
(therefore born 1288, when his mother 
was only three years old, and his father 
fourteen), and three sisters (aqiits to 
this last Robert). This li^ Robert 
died 34 Edw. 1. (1306) leaving these 
three ladies his next heirs. This ac- 
count is impossible, but is adopted by 
Hlomeheld (History of Norfolk, vol. 1. 
p. 353, fol. ed.), who leaves out the 
second Joan Fitzranulph, and also the 
age of Eve de Tibetot. 

Mr. Nichols, the able and' indefa- 
tigable Historian of Leicestershire, has 
given a succinct account of this family, 
vol. ii. p. 10, blit has not entered into 
particulars; only he properly represents 
the three ladies, coheirs, not to he 
sisters of the last Robert ; hut in a sub- 
sequent page (17*) inserts the pedi- 
gree from the Chetwynd MS. as fol- 
lows, where the compiler conceiving 
No. 3 and 4 in Dugdale to refer to the 
same person, omits No. 4, and makes 
the three ladies sisters, instead of aunts 
to the last Robert, leaving the objec- 
tion of age between No. 5 and 6 in full 
force. 1 would therefore omit No. 5, 
and correct the pedigree as follows; 
though, after all, the true explanation 
can only be obtained by consulting the 
Escheat Rolls. 


Duodale’s Pediohee. 

!• Robt. de=pAmahill, dau. 
Tateahall, of Wm. Earl 
died 1249. 1 of Arundel. 

Chetwynd Pedigree. 

1. Robert de=T=Mabella, da. of 
Tateshall, d. £. Arundel. 
1248. 

Corrected Pedigree. 

1. Robt. Tates-=j=Mal)eII, d. of 
hall, d. 1 249. | E. Arundel. 

1 

2. Robt.Tates-s^oan Fitz- 
hall, d. 1272. 1 ranulph. 

r ^ “1 

3 & 4 . Robt.=^E ve 3 daugh- 
Tateshalhd. 1 Tibe- ters. 

1298. Itot. * 

I' 

2. Robt. born^pJoan Fitz- 
1223, d. 1272. 1 ranulph. 

2 & 3. Robert=^oan Fitz- 
Tate8ball,d.l297. 1 ranulph. 

r — 

3. Robt. hornSr^oan Fitz- 
1248, d. 1298. 1 ranulph. 

r * 

4. Robt. Tates-^E.d.ofRobt. 
hall, died 1303. j de Tibetot. 

4I Robt. b.^Eve 3 daus. 
1274, died 1 de Ti- 
1303. 1 betot. 

, 1 

5. Robt. b. 1288, d. 1308. 

5! Robt. Tateshall, 3' daugli- 
died 1305 s. p. ters. 

i 

5. Robt.Tate8hall,d.]306*, s. p. 


You will, perhaps, Mr. Urh'an^ think can he attained, is an essential quality 
these notices of little consequence ; but in Countj History, you will agree with 
as the accuracy of pedigrees, as far as me that it is useml to point out these 

t We doubt, hoivever, whether our Correspondent has consulted the Synopsis of the 
' Peeiage, by Mr. Nicoles, who, whether correct or not, has certainly not implicitly 
followed Pugdale. — Edit. 
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errors, that they may not be copied in 
future. 

To give you another specimen, with* 


1. Robt. Fenrsrs, Bari of Derby.=p., 


2. Robt. Ferrsrs, jun. Earl Ferrars and Not- 

tiughatn.=p 

I * 

3. Wm. Ferrars, £arl=^Marf;t. dau. aud heir 
ofDerby, 1 2 Henry 11. j of W ni. Peverel. 

I r-* 

4. Robert Earl Ferrars,^Sibel, dau. of Wm. 

19 Henry II. | de firaose. 


5. Win Earl Ferrars, d. 2 Rich. I.=T=Sibilla. 


G, Wm. Earl=Agne8, dau. and coh. of Ra- 
Ferrars, d 31 nulph Earl of Cheater (in the 
Hen. 111. account he says sister}. 


There are certainly many errors in 
Dugdale. Let us not, however, un- 
dervalue the labours of that judicious 
and unwearied Antiquary, because we 
discover some faults. 


Quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parbm cavic natura, 

bullet us rather render him that homage 
to which he is intitled from every Ge- 
nealogist and County Historian of mo- 
dern times, whose labours he has 
abridged, and whose researches he has 
facilitated. 


I should be glad if any of your nu- 
merous Correspondents would give an 
account of the present state of Thweyt 
orTwaitHall, in the Hundred of South 
Erpingham, co. Norfolk, i^ yet stand- 
ing, which 1 much doubt. Hloniheld, 
vol. iii. p. 6H3, fol. edit, mentions the 
following arms in the windows there, 
in his time: Hobart impaling Naun- 
ton, Hobart impaling Hare, quartering 
Bassingbourn, Hobslrt, and Reymes, 
Kemp, impaling Hobart, Corbet, Ho- 
bart, and Tilney, with his qnartcrings 
(Qy. what?). An accurate account of 
this branch of the Kemp family would 
illustrate these bearings. I will just 
mention as a conjecture that the John 
Kemp who married Jane Hobart, by 
whom Thweyt Hall was brought into 
his family, might probably be the son 
of George Kemp of Tottenham, Esq. 
who married JVlary, daughter of John 
Corbet of Sprowslon, Esq. widow of 
Sir Roger Wodehouse (Blomf. b. i. p. 
760), which would introduce the Cor- 
bet arms. This point will not perhaps 
be easily ascertained, but the name of 
Gisnt. Mag. November 9 1826'. 

. 4 


out too much intruding up 
pages, I siil^oin a part pf L „ 
pedigree of Ferrars Earl of Derby 
'It should be thus: 


your 

lale*8 


Robert Ferrars, 
Derby. 


Earl 


of^Hawisia de 
Vitre. 




2 & 4.^Robt. de^i^ibil, dtu. of William de 
Ferrars. ] Braose. 


3 & 5. Wm. de Ferrars, Earl^Margt. dau> 
of Derby (and Nottingham, I and heir of 
in right of bis wife.) | Wm. Peverel. 


6. Wm’. de Fer-ssAgnes, sister and cob. of 
rars, Earl of Ralph Earl of Chester, and 
Derby. dau. of Hugh Kevelioo. 


the person whom the daughter and 
heiress of Clement Kemp married, and 
who conveyed this estate before 16 q 3 
to John Horne of Wishingham, is not 
so difficult to discover, the commupi- 
cating of which, by any gentleman re- 
sident iite the neighbourhood, would 
show' who is the present representative 
of this branch of the Kemp family, 
and oblige 

Yours, &c. E. W — e. 

We have give* insertion to the pre- 
ceding letter, but we must be allowed to re- 
mark, that, as it is notorious that Dugdale 
is full of errors, too numerous to be all 
pointed out in this Miscellany, without they 
be elucidated by novel information, — we 
must henceforward stipulate that, whenever 
the pedigree of a noble or other celebrated 
family be sent to us, or whenever criticisms 
be offered upon it, they must uniformly be 
accompanied by evidence ; or otherwise, 
what purpose is answered by adding one 
writer's conjectures to another's upon ques- 
tions which admit of proof t — ^Edit. 



** You do not think then, Dr. Johnson, (said the 
King) that there was much argument in the CH'^e. 
Johuson said he did not think there was. Why 
truly, (replied the King) when once it comes to 
calling fiamest argument m prcttif well at an 
cwc/.*’— BOSWELL. 

Mr. Urban, Oxford, Nov. 6* 

1 NOW conclude my criticisms bn 
the South front of All Souls* Col- 
lege. The specimen window on the 
parapet, noticed in my former commu- 
nication, has not, as far as 1 can recol- 
lect, undergone any change of form or 
situation, and the substitution of the 
present parapet for the original one 
has diminished the beauty of the build- 
ing, without having augmented its con- 
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venience. As the plea of comfort is 
always urged i,o defence of innovation, 
however wanton and mischievous, we 
have a right to expect in . return for the 
sacrifice of external elegance a consi- 
derable improvement in internal con- 
venience. But in this instance the loss 
of the former is not compensated by 
any increased Advantages in the latter; 
arid, resolved ^on alteration rather than 
restoration, and choosing to risk his 
credit on a ** handsome specimen of 
modern Gothic architecture,** rather 
than on a ** restoration of the building 
to what it originally was,*' Mr. Ro- 
bertson has defaced the correct archi- 
tecture of Chicheley by loading it with 
bow windows, which though less repre- 
hensible in design than those in the 
diminutive quadrangle of St. Mary’s 
Hall, are equally inconsistent and mis- 
placed. 

Three protruding windows, for it 
appears that Mr. Robertson is fond of 
quantity in several ways, are now the 
eye~traps in the front of ^\11 Souls* 
College. The one near the West an- 
gle is the least faulty as to its dimen- 
sions, although most faulty in another 
respect: it is surmoumed by a gable, 
to which it owes any good effect it 
may possess; but its dimensions are 
still too large : it encroaches consi- 
derably on the lower story, and in- 
fringes on the parapet; and as if de- 
termined that it should not be recog- 
nized as an original feature, the ar- 
chitect has separated its cornice from 
that which it resembles in the main 
building. The embattled parapet and 
the space below the perforations are 
handsomely, but not profusely enrich- 
ed,, and in a correct style — a circum- 
stance for which, though his friend the 
Denizen of (Mahtree corner must, if he 
be consistent, blame the architect, 1 
will venture to praise him. The bow, 
second in situation as well as dlnnen- 
smns, joins the great gateway on its 
Hast angle; and the third window is 
near the eastern extremity of the front. 
Tlieir merit consists in the integrity of 
.their style, and their elegant simpli- 
city; and their only fault is their being 
attached to the building, which was 
never intended to exhibit such ornaw 
ments. Either the design should have 
been wholly changed, or faithfully re- 
stored. The ancient windows, of a 
•irople and uniform character, are very 
irregularly arranged, and it would have 
defied the best judgment to have add- 


ed any new features without betraying 
the roark^ of innovation. These inarkt 
are more evident in the small windows 
than in the large one, since they arc 
cramped, and even joined by the ar- 
chitect to the windows of another floor. 

The injury to and improvement of 
the parapet are pretty equally balanced 1 
A skilfiil eye could easily trace the an- 
cient lines and ornaments broken or 
destroyed as they had been by new 
windows, or clumsily repaired old ones. 
The retiring character of “Gothic** 
architecture was strictly maintained in 
Chicheley's design, and if we admit 
that there is beauty in combination — 
in an assemblage of buildings, the sum- 
mits of whose constituent features are 
exhibited one behind the other, we 
must also admit the beauty of the ori- 
ginal parapet at All Souls, and the 
diminished elegance of the present one. 
The chimney shafts (which require 
only a bold cornice embattled to com- 
plete them) should alone have been 
attached to the parapet ; the windovvs 
and gables placed on the roof would 
have appeared to advantage, and as 
dormers, have been in correct cos- 
tume. 

It is needless to repeat that the re- 
stitutions in the front of this College 
are highly creditable to the architect, 
but I will again remark that the work- 
manship is excellent. The mouldings 
and ornaments throughout are faith- 
fully imitated, and the masonry is cal- 
culated for duration. And I will add, 
that *f the talent of modern architects 
for “ Gothic’* designs was equal to the 
skill they generally evince in directing 
the chisel — and it is only not so because 
they have not studied “Gothic** with 
the attention which they have devoted 
to Grecian and Italian architecture—* 
the buildings of antiquity might be 
safely trusted to their sound discre- 
tion.*' 

1 am aware that the charms of “Go- 
thic** architecture can be fully appre- 
ciated only by those who, together with 
their history, have closelystiidied the re- 
maining monuments of antiquity. Yet, 
independently of its being a style in 
which profound science and taste were 
cixercised, there are associations which 
greatly heighten its interest, and which 
are felt in common by the scientific and 
untutored observer. We surely cannot 
inhabit the house in which our ancestors 
for many ^Derations have been born 
and have dtod, or Worship in theChui^h 
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which for aj^es has been consecrated to 
Religion, without reflections which will 
readny occur to every feeling mind. 
Nor can we view the iabrics reared by 
their piety and munilicencej unmov- 
ed by gratitude, or without peculiar in- 
terest. I speak of men in general, for 
some there are who contemn, or at least 
do not admit these pleasing associations, 
and who give proofs of their indiffer- 
ence to, if not contempt of, every thing 
ancient, by resigning our Colleges ana 
Churches to partial injury or total de- 
struction, and blaming those who, from 
more considerate motives, w*oiild have 
them transmitted to posterity without 
the signet of bad taste. 

Ill this class 1 make bold to place 
the “ Denizen of Crabtree corner,” 
who has occupied nearly three pages 
of Mr. Urban's valuable Magazine, 
not in proving that the new architec- 
ture of St. Mary's Hull and All Souls* 
College is correct and beautiful, but 
in repeating gossiping anecdotes, in 
trifling verbal criticisms, and unfound- 
ed assumptions, in lofty praise, and in- 
discriminate approbation of the works 
of modern artists, and in heaping un- 
measured obloquy on those whoattempt 
to rescue the admirable architecture of 
past ages from pernicious meddling, or 
to expose unskilful alterations for the 
sake of future amendment. It is evi- 
dent either that the alterations of these 
buildings are indefensible, or that the 
“ Denizen of Crabtree corner” is un- 
able, however willing, to defend them. 
He should have explained to us where- 
in consists the propriety he seems ta- 
citly to admit, of introducing in one cor- 
ner, of a perfectly plain quadrangle, a 
mass of enrichment that, similarly dis- 
posed, would have defaced the most 
gorgeous of our ancient edifices, and 
the bulk of whose frames would de- 
stroy all elegance of proportion even 
in a building more lofty than Christ 
Church Hall; and then indeed he 
would have gone near to prove, agree- 
ably to the refined taste, of the day, 
that the beauty and merit of architec- 
ture are to be estimated by the quan- 
tity of its carved work : but it is surely 
hypercritical in my antagonist, after 
this tacit approval of bulk and orna- 
ment in one instance, to find fault 
with the portly buttresses and the sub- 
stantial oriel window of Magdalen Col- 
lege. 

Still evading the precise question on 
which we are at issue, the ** Denisen 


of Crabtree comer*' tries to ridioule 
the attention that is commonly and 
justly paid to the picturesque in Mhi^ 
lecture. He who in composing a de- 
sign ot’crlooks the situation for which 
the edifice is intended, will fall into an 
error no less glaring and censurable than 
that which has been committed in the 
alteration of St. Mary's Hall. At Eait- 
nor great pains were taken to adapt 
the castle to its romantic situation, 
and Mr. Smirke’s efforts have proved 
successful, nor has Mr. Shaw been 
less happy at Ham These architects 
aimed at pictorial effect, they studied 
light and snadow, and ere the lowers 
ot those noble mansions were raised, 
the pencil of the artist was employed 
to associate, by the aid of perspective, 
the architecture and the landscape. 

Among the mostcommon of the many 
errors into which architects fall in al- 
tering ancient buildings, or in raising 
new ones on ancient models, are the 
misapplication of ornaments, and the 
voluntary adoption of contrivances 
which originated merely in necessity. 
1 could name an architect who has 
boasted of such contrivances in the plan 
of a new house, and there are many 
w'ho claim applause for imitations of 
this kind, forgetting that an error is 
as easily committed in copying, as in 
neglecting to copy. The architect of 
St. Mary s Hall has selected beautiful 
decorations, but he has misapplied 
them — no glaring embellishments ap- 
pear either at Christ Church or Mag- 
dalen. In those buildings the orna- 
ments are subordinate to the rest of 
the architecture, and we scarcely glance 
at the highly-finished carved work till 
after we have bestowed our admira- 
tion on the proportions uf the win- 
dows irt the chaplain's quadrangle at 
the former college, or the porch of the 
chapel of the latter. This is the result of 
correct knowledge in the science of ar- 
chitecture. The aim was to produce 
a beautiful whole, and whether viewed 
generally, or minutely, those buildings 
will bear the test of scrutiny. 

In my remarks on All Souls’ Col- 
lege, 1 noticed the position of the 
gables behind the battlements as a 
character in the original design, to 
be faithfully restored, and referred 
to the East front of St. John’s Col- 
lie, as a nearly similar example of 

■ « in Staffordshire, the' lept of iesee 
Watts RuiieJl, esq. 
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later date, in wtiich the true efFect of 
the design might be shewn without 
the intrusion of modern fantasies. 1 
will only add, in reply to the quibble 
on this remark, that if the parapet had 
been as crooked as it is rendered by bow 
windows in Henry the Seventh’s Cha- 
pel, it would still have remained a pa- 
rapet distinct from the gables. There 
is, however, more ingenuity in the 
Denizen's attempt to persuade me that 
the principal front ot St. John’s Col- 
lege, with its accumulated deformi- 
ties (conveniencies no doubt) should 
now be regarded as a genuine speci- 
men of architecture. Ine proportions 
and beauty of the building were once 
as perfect and admirable as those of the 
western quadrangle of A 11 Souls’College. 
But the writer who can proclaim the 
merits of a building he professes not 
to have seen, and of which no draught 
has hitherto been taken, and who in- 
discriminately eulogizes every thing in 
architecture that is modern, may be ex- 
cused an attempt to prove that an al- 
tered and deformed building is to be 
taken as an original and perfect de- 
sign. No deformity, however hideous, 
can be supposed to affect his eye, or 
shock his* taste. 

1 will remark, once for all, that in 
whatever relates to architecture, I take 
nothing upon trust; actual observa- 
tion is requisite ; and my remarks on 
the new buildings at Cambridge arose 
as much from conviction founded on 
actual observation, as those on the 
defaced College and Halls at Oxford. 
This University has supplied at least 
one model of architecture for the other, 
and what may it be but Hawkesmoor’s 
gateway on the West side of All Souls’ 
College. A pretty close imitation of 
this Building, tricked out, however, 
with ornaments, the adjoining walls 
pierced at the same time with win- 
dows, serves for the grand approach to 
King's College, the bold and majestic 
features of whose incomparable Chapel 
required a corresponding character in 
the new ^pendages, instead of a col- 
lection of comparatively small mem- 
bers, for whose inferiority of dimen- 
sions no richness in ornament, nor 
even merit in point of execution, can 
atone. 

I have now answered the criticisms, 
and explained the misapprehensions 
of the Denizen of Crabtree corner.” 
I have only to add, that I am willing 
to meet my opponent on the field of 


fair controversy respecting the compa- 
rative merits of ancient and modern 
** Gothic*’ architecture, but I refuse 
to engage with such weapons as sly 
sarcasm and unmannerly invective. 
Yours, &c. An Old Observek. 

Mr. Urban, Nov. 7* 

A t this period, when Antiquarian 
and Historical Literature is so 
little encouraged, it is gratifying to the 
admirers of such researches to reflect, 
that standard works on those subjects are 
nevertheless occasionally given to the 
publick ; but I beg lo suggest to many of 
the authors of such valuable publica- 
cations, how highly useful a compen- 
dium of their labours would become to 
Antiquaries. My remarks are particu- 
larly directed to Dr. Mey rick’s cele- 
brated work on Armour; for admitting, 
as I most readily do, that the price of 
those elegant volumes is not more than 
their worth, yet permit me to inquire 
how many persons can afiord to add 
them to their collections^ whilst to 
those who fortunately can do so, is a 
work of that size and pecuniary value 
one which can be used for constant 
referenced That splendid publication 
will ever remain a work of the first 
character, indeed the text book upon 
the subject of which it treats; but 
1 by no means depreciate its con- 
tents when I say, that an extensive 
glossary of armour might be compiled 
from it, which would contain all that 
could be required for general use, and 
which might be compressed into an 
octavo of 150 or 200 pages. 1 am 
aware of the useful and elegant 
work in course of publication by Mr. 
Skelton, the literary part of which is 
well known lo be from Dr. Meyrick’s 
pen, and which, when completed, 
will certainly tend lo supply the want 
of the work of which 1 speak ; but 
the same objections, though to a less 
extent, will apply even to Mr. Skel- 
ton's labours, for it .will be far too va- 
luable <to be exposed to the casualties 
incidental to a library table. 

The zeal of Dr. JVleyrick stands pre- 
eminent among the Antiquaries of the 
day : and as his liberality in extending 
to others that information which his 
laborious research and unrivalled col- 
lection have enabled him to acquire, 
is beyond all praise of mine, 1 trust, 
that this suggestion will not be with- 
out success ; for I unhesitatingly assert. 
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that by the compilation of the little 
volume to which I allude, more prac- 
tical and extensive, benefit wilt be 
conferred upon the study to which he 
has so successfully devoted himself, 
than by his Critical Inquiry, or by Mr. 
Skelton’s work, whilst it would act as 
an introduction of those publications to 
more afRuent readers, and by references 
to the former of them, supply its only 
deficiency — an Index. 

Mr. Fosbroke has done much in the 
way of giving useful compendiums, in 
his ** Encyclopedia of Antiquities;^* 
but it embraces too many objects 
to be of that utility upon any one, 
which works of the description to 
wdiich I allude would undoubtedly be- 
come. Upon a similar plan might 
works on Costume, Monuments, Ar- 
chitecture, Heraldry, &c. be compiled, 
and if properly executed, and contain- 
ing references to more enlarged infor- 
mation, they would be invaluable ; 
and even if Compendiums (not skele- 
tons) of existing County History were 
written in a similar manner, they 
would be exceedingly useful. 

There is another individual, whose 
work though deservedly of great repu- 
tation, is too minute in its details, and 
of too great a price to be so useful as 
an abridgment of it might be render- 
ed — 1 allude to Mr. Upcott’s account 
of English Topography. If that part 
of its contents which would enable a 
person to turn at once to the best work 
on each County or Town, and which 
1 contend is the most practically useful 
part of it, were condensed into a small 
octavo volume, it could not fail to be 
well received ; nor would such a work 
interfere with the pecuniary value of 
the larger one. indeed, it would 
rather tend to make it more generally 
known, and for minute pariiculurs of 
any topographical work its pages could 
still be consulted. 

Another publication which might 
• be compiled without much didicnlty, 
and with scarcely any other trouble than 
by the employmentof scissars and paste, 
is a collection, in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, of all existing Glossaries of early 
English words. I am fullv sensible 
of tne almost insuperable difficulties to 
compiling a perfect Glossary of our 
language, the want of which is a posi- 
tive disgrace to English Literature, 
and my plan would therefore merely 
be to combine the Glossary attach^ 
to Hearne's Robert of Gloucester, and 


Peter Langtoft's Chronicles, Tyrwhitt’s 
Chaucer, ilitson’s Ancient Songs, the 
Percy Rcliques, some part of Ken nett, 
and perhaps also of Blount's Glossary, 
and other Glossaries of a similar nature, 
which are sometimes appended to early 
English Chronicles and Poetiy. 

This is not a time, Mr. Urban, to 
speak of an abridged translation of 
Ducange; for, however useful, I feat 
the prospect of its sale— that necessary 
consideration to publishers, but which 
acts as a prohibition to the advance- 
ment of historical and antiquarian ^re- 
search — would not justify its being at- 
tempted ; but I have little doubt that 
the compilations to which 1 allude, 
and more particularly a collection of 
all such English Glossaries as have 
been printed, including of course an 
abridgment of the important one by 
Archdeacon Nares, if the consent of 
that learned gentleman could be ob- 
tained, would amply repay the pub- 
lisher who would risk it; for it must 
find a place in every libraty. 

Before I conclude, permit me to 
name another work of which an abridg- 
ment is much wanted — Bishop Nicol- 
son*s Historical Library; for bow con- 
stantly is a small volume reiiuired to 
guide us, without the trouble of re- 
search, to the contemporary writers of 
difterent periods of our History. A 
few words, stating the general charac- 
ter of each writer, and the exact time 
of which he treats, would be all that 
is necessary, excepting, in another divi- 
sion, an accurate list of all Collections 
of Letters illustrative of English His- 
tory which have appeared, arranged 
according to the period to which they 
refer. Such a catalogue would be of 
the utmost utility, because many of 
the most valuable of these Collections 
are (comparatively speaking) cither 
unknown to the world in general, or 
of little use to the Historian and 13io- 
grapher, from the want of Indexes. 
Yours, &c. G. G. G. 

FLY LEAVES, No. XXXIII. 

An Ancient Poem on Heraldry, 

I ^HE following stanzas maybe con- 
sidered one of the earliest metri- 
cal attempts to describe some of the 
attributes of Heraldry in our language. 
The original manuscript, from which 
it is copied, is not punctuated, but 
follows one of those bfief chronolo- 
gies, not uncommon with the scribes 
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of the FiAeenth Century, and en*- 
. titled, Here begynnythe the crony- 
cles of Sayntes and of the kynges of 
yngelonde,'^ compressing such chroni- 
cles into six small quarto pages from 
the time of ** Brute to the ** tyme Har- 
fleet was taken in the Ml.CGCCxv 
zere and in the same zere was y* bate! 
of Agyngkorte, that ys to say xxv day 
of the monethe of October and F was 
dominicall letter that zere.*’ 

To attempt to assign a date to the 
poem, it will probably be found later 
by some years than the end of the 
chronological table, as, upon the autho- 
rity of Mark Noble's “History of the 
College of Arms," 4to 1804, it should 
appear that the Richmond Herald, 
mentioned in the enumeration of the 
sixth Stanza, was an appointment first 
made by Henry the Seventh. 

The allusion of the author to an ex- 
pedition whence “the kyng wol ouer 
the see goo,” and attempting there- 
from to excite “euery nobyl man’* 
having “luste or corrage*’ to join, is 
curious, and considering it from the 
above fact, a production temp. Hen. 
yil. might originate in the partial 
assistance given to Anne Duchess of 
Bretagne in 1489. Another more im- 
posing occurrence was the same king 
proceeding to Calais in Oct. 1492, ap- 
parently intending to wage war with 
France. Or, as small e>'ents have ever 
awakened the lay of some temporizing 
poet, it might originate with nis leav- 
ing England in 1500 oh account of the 


The MS. appears of the period here 
assigned it, though the subject seems in 
unison with some adventure more gaudy 
and gay than warlike, as that of 
1520 which needed the noble “ to do 
hys kynge honor and omage” when 
lienry the Eighth held in France the 
ostentatious interview with Francis. 

The unfortunate author appears to 
have been named “ Joubard,’* and at 
the time of composing was lying un- 
der a false attaint in prison. 


For lacke of conyng, alas, my tyme ys lore : 
O petuusly may I wayle and complayne, 
Wherfore ache bathe of me dysdayoo, 

1 oeuer dad labour to her ther fore ; 

' S[o] foJr that .cause weepe y do fule sore : 
Bes^chyng of pardon for myne offence, 

My^ myspende tyme and tuorough ne<^U- 
'gence. 


Now imswer sohe, in fliys ful prudently s 
I am redy to hyehe and lowe, y wye. 
That ys boyat* in de&nghte of ine» 


And bathe no conyng ; bnt is nurtarelee i 
And eury wyght had con'yng no one woldc 
do a roysse, 

Let euery creature, that hymselfe dothe love, 
Labour for con*yng, the better schall he 
prove. 

Bnt wale ys the vygbte that bathe lyberte, 
Whos herte may be in qiiyet and reste, 
And please hys god eu’ry day devoughtley. 
To here hys mazd, after hys upryste : 

O, a las wreche 1 wrongefully am op- 
preste, 

In preson stronge, my wo to endure, 

0 cursed be my sore, and myne aduenture. 

And zet in my payne a slaked ys my woe. 
Wit many a ful badde syghte that dothe 
me Bttayne 

Now that the Icyng wol oner the see goo 
Whereof my herte is July, Joy, andfayne : 
And as to me I purpose fii!e and playne 
Rebers thya matter after my con’yng 
But I Bske pardon in the begynnyug. 

And in a spectale of euery gentyl wyght, 

And eiierye reder that schalic on the see, 

1 aske pardon, for y haue lost the lyght. 

Of ale inakyng blynde vncon'yngly ; 

But as nature techy the me, 

WherYor y pray yow all of aupportacion, — 
To adde and mynyshe as ze seme heste to 
don*e. 

0 master garter 1 humble yow he seche 
lerlonde, Claronsewys, Norrey, and Chea- 
ter, 

Wyndesore, Rychemoude, Uncelis. O ze, 
frescheste of speche. 

And euery offecer of armys 1 requyre. 

As well as your namys ware wryten here. 
Now gentyle Gales, and messengers alle. 

Be my aiipporte 1 humble to zow calle. 

For now at thys’ tyme euery nohyle man’. 
That bathe ony luste or corrage, 

Wol hym apply in alle that euer he can*, 

To do hys kynge honor and omage : 

But now con’yng hathe grete auantage. 

A nobylman Armys must declare. 

Or ellys in ware of conynge he ys hare. 

And to my purpos now wol I retorne, 

To Speke of armys and the prcsuccesion’, 

1 Bchal reherce, if ze wol siigiorne: 

Euery nobylman schold haue intellexcion* 
What hreky the armys, and makethe euery 

skochoQ* s 

Now lystethe wele, let nat for no sloughthe, 
V thyngs ther bethe thys ys the troughthe. 

Parte p* fers p’ cheueron’, and p* pale. 

Parte p’ bend, and parte p’baton ; 

Be ware of Jaroune, tny p’ta be ale baje; 
Now take good heed to thy akochon. 

Of what the felde hethe domynanion* : 
Wbeder hit he meta.1, or stone precious, 
Syluer, or golde, zet muste ze aay thqs. 

In alle aemyng ya but colers vij. 

Wit cute metcU none armys may Ue» 
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Eche one to fow j •cMIe hem aei^ : 

The dyemouade» the Mpher» the ryche 
rubeO) 

The emarswde» and the amatiie joly ; 
Syluer and goldoi here they be allCf 
Eche one in order, reherie hem y echalle. 

Now to my metals y woIe retn'e all newe : 
Syluer and golde knowythe euery crea- 
ture. 

And why the syluer yt nobelar I schale yow 
schew ; 

Put syluer and golde bothe in portratiire. 
In baner, or ellys in coote armour, 

And whan that pliebz schynathe on hym 
bryght, . 

Bothe schewit syluer, to euery roans syght. 

And if ze be but halfe a royle therfro, 

The golde hathe loste hys domynaclon’ ; 
Tyl he come nere, or thow go hym to, 

Then may ze know by good dyscression 
lliat golde muste stonde vnder correcion : 
The rychesto metall that may be. 

But in annys syluer ys nobelar than he. 

The noble precious stone callyd the dya- 
mundc 

In army 8, blacke sabul callyd ys he ; 

The woorlde to sechc abought rouiide 
For honour can* nat hys felow be ; 

Be he neuer so fer, nuther so nyze. 

He kenythe hys colour all wey on*, 

Wher he ys moste noble of eche on*. 

The Sappher blew, asure callyd be kynde. 
For thys cause and many a ryche reson* ; 
He ys so vertiious the nobyll men in Inde, 
Abought her beddys set hem in conclu- 
sion*. 

To kepe her bodyes dene fro all illusion* : 
And in hys colour nexte the dyamonde, 

May be seene firthyste on the grounde. 

The riibee ryche a ryal colour rede. 

In armyng callyd gooldis ys he ; 

Some holde hym of as grete nohyl heede. 

As ys the Sapher, nay, hit may nat be : 
Tholoscan' the greke tellythe how and 
why. 

If ze loste to say the contrary, 

Fyrste loke hys sentence yn the lapedory. 

The emerawde grenc, callyd in armyng 
Vert, for Fraunce ys moste ocupyed, 

And also euery crysten kyng 

Hathe offesers of armys uiat bene a lyght 
That none of hero scholde be aspyet ; 

But all they a corde in blasonyng, 

Thoughe they be nat lyke in con'ynge. 

The amatise purpul of color, 

Ammerous whersoeur ze do hym see. 

All thes be nobyl stooys, and of grete valor : 
As in armyns thes haiie muste ze. 

In order as they here be ; 

Zour roetallis with your stones precious, 
Moste nobyl prynces fyrst ordeyned hem 
thus. 


In eneiw poynte warr, wee, oCiMir liinidy, ^ 
In (aide or fekmytebe, whether te le, 
Thow must hit lerne, hit can* &at be eaydp 
nay, 

If ze with war avatansyd avysed to be $ 

But fyrste take of thys lytd entre, 

Zour lyonys and your crosses diuerse 
And as y can* y schale hem here reherse. 

A lyon hole, a lyon rampande, 

A lyon fretty, saltant, and syaunt 
A lyon regardaunte,rewardauut, and passant^ 
A lyon coppee, coppee conterchanged, and 
cochaunt, 

A lyonys dosit, forsit, muet, and dor- 
maunte, 

A lyon in vmbre, a sanguyner, wit all : 

A lyon couarde, alas, hit dyd be falle. 

O roy lordys al, ze know and haue harde say 
How that Ectur', moste nobyl and (amey. 
The greke hym sore aproched on a day, 

As dothe reherse the good clarke Plenio ; 
Hys nebre fro hym fled, callyd Saxcroroy, 
For that his marke was a lyon cowarde^ 

To rebuke a nobyl man* was ferde. 

A lyon cowarde thus ze schall hym know. 
His tayle betwene hys leggs foldythe he, 
Lowryng wit hys erys, thys ys the lawe ; 
Portured or paynted, whether ze hym se : 
Be he neuer of so nobyl a degree 
That dothe hym here, thoughe the harrawd 
excuse, 

Carnatensis dothe hym accuse. 

Now to zour crossis looke ze take good kepe. 
And thys argument lat passe by, 

Vnto suche that argument can* seke : 

A crosse hole, suscrosse, and mawtuly, 
Crosse paly, fluetc, pyle, and virgyle, 
Crosse croslet, botony, botony pecohe, and 
daunre, 

Crosse checke, vnde, ingrayled, pate, and 
vere. 

A feur de melen, than ze liaue hem all : 

Zour crosses and your lyonys here they be 
And if ze se hem paynted on a wall, 

Or in a wyndow, playne before your yze ; 
In a coot armour, thoughe ze hit se, 
Beste or byrde, be he wylde or tame 
Take good kepe for thys muste be byi name. 

A byrde roemhryd, a beste J armyd wylde. 
As a lyon or beste sauage, whatsoeur he 
be; 

Euery tame beste a 'pelde in a sohelde. 

Thus muste ze say to eehe of thys iij : 
Nowe take kepe of thys poynte wyscly 
Your egclets and your lyon sewys ; 

For in bTasonyng thes be schrewys. 

And if a geotylman know nat all thyng, 

He may inquere of herraudds the gyse, 
When he hathe a ly tel entry ng. 

And euery day more lerne and devyse ; 
Who lyst to lerne no wyght may hym dys- 
pyse, 

Thar for ienie to gete bonowrys, 

Ze that be yong and lusty in your flowris. 
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Npw of amys who mmlyette hath werred^ 
Sythe thar the worlde wai made fullyeit 
of worthyoes ; 

I say Ecture^ wit hya mortall swerde, 

In whom was euery trougthe and gen- 
tylnes ; 

Full wysely at Troy hys domys he dyd 
dresse. 

To euery man that manly durste abyde, 

Tafe hym a marko was know on euery syde. 


That whan hys enmyes dyd hym a sayle. 
How prudentely the coude in eny wyse 
Them to ouercome in bataylo 

Be manhode of honde, or sotel arte de- 
vyse. 

And thus armys fyrste dyd vpryse 
And if ze come of nobyl perage 
By your armys knowyn ys the lynage. 


Remembyr ze nobyl men vppon the wbele 

How tnys prynce moste nobyl and famous 
A lytel couetus'oes made hym lese hys wele : 

Be nat couetous, on poor be all way gra- 
ciouS) 

And helpe your men that be mysse for* 
tuned thus ; 

Trew or false a taynted in prcsonn, 

And fur your loue thee wold Joubard to 
ransonn. 

Eu. Hood. 


Mr. Urban, 


Leifrh, near Bolton in 
le Moors, Nov. f). 


P ERMIT me to thank you for the 
insertion of my Letter, and your 
Correspondent Clionas, for, his ob- 
liging answer to it. I should not have 
troubled you again on the subject, but 
that I have a wish to explain to him 
that my idea was not “ confined to an- 
tient UoUes of Armes.^* Upon refer- 
ence he will see that I spoke of the 
value of such a publication, particu- 
larly if accompanied with biographical 
memoirs, notices, and references.” 

My wish was, and is, to have a pub- 
lication which should contain correct 
copies of the Lists of all the Knights 
and Nobles engaged in military ser- 
vices, during the interesting periods 
referred to. To the Names, 1 certainly 
should desire to be added, the Blazon 
of their armorial bearings, or as many 
of them as could be ascertained; and 
that each name should be accompanied 
with a short biographical Memoir; and 
a notice of, or reference to, any other 
work or depository, which would fur- 


nish on inspection a more extended 
account of any of the illustrious .per- 
sons so recorded. 

Camden ♦ says, *'At every expedi- 
tion, such as were gentlemen of bloud, 
would repaire to tne Earle Marshall, 
and by his authoritie take coate of 
armes, which were registered alwaies 
by officers of armes made at everie 
service, whereof mahie yet remaine, 
as that of the Siege of Caer-laveroc, 
the Battaile of Sterling, the Siege of 
Calice, and divers Tournaments.*’ 

Such as these and other sources, 1 
supposed, would give the names and 
arms, and the talents and acquire- 
ments of the gentleman who I hoped 
might undertake the editorship, and 
his researches would supply the bio- 
graphical memoirs; with notes point- 
ing to other wmrks, or funds of inform- 
ation, for the satisfaction of individual 
reference. 

Considering Biography a study so 
generally interesting, and that “ me- 
moirs of eminent men are essential 
materials for the composition of his- 
tory, and a (ford us not only a pleasing 
amusement, hut the most instructive 
lessons,” I had not contemplated that 
such a publication w'ould be attended 
with any risk, much less one so serious 
as Clionas apprehends. 

When we cannot have all w^e wish, 
it is best to remain satisfied with what 
we can obtain ; and 1 look forward 
with pleasure to the period when I 
shall see the publication of the Holl 
of Agincourt** by Mr. Nicolas, and 
the Volume promised by Clionas, an- 
nounced upon the wrapper of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Yours, &c. J. R. Weeton. 

A Constant Reader inquires at what 
time the celebrated Portland Vase, at the 
British Museum, found its way back again 
into the Duke of Portland's possession ? 
The European Magazine, for June, 1786', 
p.4G4, says, This day [May ?], ended the 
sale of the curiosities belonging to the late 
Duchess of Portland's Museum, when the 
celebrated Barberini vase, or antique aepul- 
chral urn, was purchased by a gentleman for 
the Duke of Marlborough, at the sum of 
1030Z. It had cost the Duchess ISOOZ." 


* Remains, p. 223. 
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SEATS. 

Few placet of the tame extent contain a greater number of Noblemen’t and Geutle- 
inen’a teats than the West Riding of Yorkshire.** 

Earl of Hare'Wood. Lord Lieutenant. Harewood House. 


Ackworth Grange, Richard Wilson, esq. 
— D’Oyley Sanders, esq. 

■ House, John Goldsworthy, esq. 

■ ■ Lodge, Rev. Geo. Maddison. 

Moor- top, Thomas Gee, esq. 

" Park, John Pe^t, esq. 

Villa, Thomas St. Quintin, esq. 

Aikton Hall, Sir £dm. Mark Winn, ^rt. 
Aldwarke Hall, Samuel Walker, esq. 
Allerton-Mauleverer, Lord Stoiirton. 
Alvcrley Grange, liryan Win. Darwin Cooke, 
esq. 

Ardsley Park House, D. Taylor, esq. 

Hall, John Micklethwaite, esq. 

Armley House, Benj. Gott, esq. 

Arthington Hall, W. G. Davy, esq. 

Aston, Henry Verelst, esq. 

Rev. Wm. Alderson. 

Askham House, Robt. Swann, esq. 
Attcrcliffe Hall, Gameliel Milner, esq. 
Austliorjie Hall, Jos. Fields, esq. 

Austwick, Charles Ingilby, esq. 

Hall, Mrs. King. 

Badsworth Hall, Jos. Scott, esq. 

Banks Hall, Samuel Thorpe, esq. 
Bannercross, Rev. W. Bagshaw. 

Barbot Hall, Col. Charles Newton. 
Barubrough Hall, Mrs. Griffith. 

— — Grange, Mrs. Farrcr. 

Bawtry, Dow. Viscountess Galway. 

Becka Lodge, Wm. Markham, esq. 

Belle Vue, John Naylor, esq. 

Bell wood, John Harrison, esq. 

Benthum High, T. H. Johnson, esq. 
Bev\erley Hall, John Yorke, esq. 

Bilham House, Rev. Godfrey Wright. 
Bilton Park, Rich. Fountayne Wilson, esq. 

Hall, Henry Hunter, esq. 

BirLby, Thomas Holroyd, esq. 
Bishopthorpe Palace, Abp. of York. 

Blake Hall, Mrs. Ingham. 

Bolton Abbey, Duke of Devonshire. 

■ ' Hall, John Boltbn, esq. 
Boroughbridge, Mrs. Lawson. 

Boweliffe, Jolin Smyth, esq. 

Bowling Hall, Thomas Mason, etq. 
Bramham Biggin, Sir Philip Musgrove, bt. 
ParV, Geo. Lane Fox, esq. 

— — — Lodge, Hon. Edw. J. Stourton. 
Bi-amhope Hall, Win. Rhodes, esq. 
Bramley, John Fullarton, esq. 

Bretton Park, Thos. RicK Beaumont, etq. 
Broorahead Hall, Jat. Rimmiugton, esq. 
Brotherton Hall, John Crowder, esq. 
Broughton Hall, Strahen Tempest, esq. 
Burgh wallis, Hon. W. Duncombe. 

Byrom Hall, Sir John Ramsden, hart. 
Gent. Mag. jVouem£*er, 1836. 

5 


Camblesforth Hall, Sir Chat. Blolt, hart. 
Campsall, Rev. £. B. Frank. 

Camp's Mount, Gen. Sir John Byng, K.C.B. 
Cannon Hall, John Spencer Stanhope, etq. 
Cantley Lodge, John Childers, esq. 

Carhead, Ric. Bradley Wainman, esq. 
Carhouse, H. Cooke, esq. 

Carleton Hall, Miles Stapleton, etq. 
Carrwood, Samuel Smith, esq. 

Catharine House, Michael Stocks, esq. 
Cawthorne, Thomas West, esq. 

Chesnut Grove, George Strickland, esq. 
Chester Cotes, Samuel Wilks Waud, etq. 
Chevet, Sir William Pilkington, hart. 
Clapham Lodge, James Farrer, esq. 

Clireon House, Mrs. Susan Walker. 

Colton, Christopher Morritt, esq. 

Conduit House, Rev. Stuart Corbett, D.D. 
Conyngham House, Dr. Wm. Harrison. 
Conouley Hall, John Swires, esq. 

Cookridge Hall, Richard Wurmald, esq. 
Copgrove, Thos Duncombe, esq. 
Cottingley Bridge, C. F. Busfield, etq. 

House, Mrs. Sarah Ferrand. 

Cowick Hall, Lord Viscount Downe. 
Crofton, Sir Henry Wright Wilson, hart. 
Cruft House, John Atkinson, esq. 

Crook Hall, John E. Woodvear, esq. 

Crow Nest, Halifax, John Walker, esq. 

- — » — - Dewsbury, John Hogue, esq. 

Trees, Bradford, Joshua Pollard, esq. 

Cusworih, William Wrightson, esq. 

Darnal Hall, Samuel Stainforth, esq. 
Darriiigton, Robert Oliver, esq. 

Denby Grange, Sir J. Lister Kaye, hart. 
Denton Park, Sir Hen. Carr Ibbetson, bart. 
Dewsbury Moorside, Abraham Greenwood, 
esq. 

Eastbrook House, Charles Harris, esq. 
Eastwood House, Rotherham, Mrs.S. Walker. 
Elliott House, Ripon, John Elliott, esq. 
Elmsall Lodge, Charles Cholmley, esq. 
Esholt Hall, Joshua Crompton, esq. 

Eshton Hall, Matthew Wilson esq. 

Farheld Hall, William Cunliffe, esip 
Farnley, Edward Armitage, esq. 

■■ ■■ — Hall, Hawkeswortli Fawkes, esq. 

Ferham, Henry Hartop, esq. 

Frystou Hall, Mrs. Milnes. 

Field Head, H. W. Oates, esq. 

House, Robert Stansfield, esq. 

Finningley Park, John Harvey, esq. 

Firbeck Hall, John Gaily Knight, e^q. 
Fixby Hall, Thomas Thornhill, esq. 

Flashy Hall, Cooper Preston, esq. 

Flockton Hall, Geo. Horseiugton, eiq. 
Friiiklcy Hall, Ric. Keunet DawsOn, esq. 
Gargrave House, John N, Coulthurst, esq. 
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Gawthorpe Hall, Joseph Heaton^ esq. 
Gilthwaite Hall, John Outram, esq. 

Gisburne Park, Lord Ribblesdale. 

Gledhov, Sir John Beckett, bait. 

Gledston House, Richard Roundell, esq. 
Grantley Hall, Lord Grantley. 

Grassington, Henry Brown, esq. 

Greenhead, Benj. fiaigh Allen, esq. 
Greenhouse, Dr. Chorley. 

Grimston Hall, Lord Howden. 

Grove Hall, William Lee, esq. 

Haigh Hall, Robert Hodgson, esq. 

Haldenby Park, John Jackson, esq. 

Hackfall, Mrs. Laurence. 

Halstead, Mrs. Jane Foxcroft. 

Halton Place, John Yorke, esq. 

Hambleton House, Samuel Smith, esq. 
Hanlith Hall, Col. Serjeantson. 

Harden, Robert Parker, esq. 

Walter Ferraiid, esq. 

Hatfield, W. Gossip, esq. 

Hatfield Hall, Francis Maud, esq. 

Haughend, Major Priestley. 

Healaugh Hall, Benjamin Brooksbank, esq. 
Heath, William Smithson, esq. 

Heaton Hall, John Wilmer Field, esq. 
Hellifield Peel, James Hamertun, esq. 
llemsworth Hall, Sir Francis Lindlcy 
Wood, hart. 

Highfield, Sheffield, Geo. Woodhead, esq« 

■ — ■ Greenwood, William Mitchell, esq. 
Highroyd House, Thomas Beaumont, esq. 
Uollin Hall, Henry Richard Wood, esq. 
Hooton Pagnell, St. Andrew Warde, esq. 
Hope House, Halifax, Christopher Rawson, 
esq. 

Horton House, Mrs. Thorpe. 

Houghton Hall, Rhodes M lines, esq. 
Howgill, A. Wilkinson, esq. 

Howroyd, Thomas Horton, esq. 

Husthwaite, J. Bland, esq. 

Ingthorpe Grange, J. Baldwin, esq. 
Ingmanthorpe, Ric. Fountayne Wilson, esq. 
Ingmire Hall, John Upton, esq. 
Kettlethorpe Hall, Jos. Charlesworth, esq. 
Kildwick Hall, Miss Richardson Currer. 
Killingbeck, F. Walker, esq. 

Kippax Park, Thus. Davison Bland, esq. 
Kirkby Hall, Ric. John Thompson, esq. 
Kirk Hammerton, William Thompson, esq. 
Kirkby Overblow, Hon.andRcv.Dr.Marsham. 
Kirklees Hall, Sir Geo. Armitage, bart. 
Langold, John Galley Knight, esq. 
Lawkland Hall, John IngUby, esq. 

■■ ■ . — Green, Thomas Ingilby, esq. 

Ledston Lodge, Granville Wm. Wheeler, 
esq. 

Leventhorpe Hall, Thomas Ikin, esq. 
Linton Spring, William Middleton, esq. 
Little Horton, Francis Sharp Bridges, esq. 
Littlethorpe, Major Brooke, esq. 

Lofthouse Hall, Benjamin Dealtry, esq. 

■ Hill, Charles Slingsby, esq. 
Longley, Adamson Parker, esq. 

1..oversali, Rev. Alexander Cook. 

Low Lalthes, Mrs. Smithson. 


Jbupsett Hall, Daniel Gaskill, esq. 

Malbam Water-House, Lord Ribblesdale. 
Maningham House, B. L. Lister, esq. 

Marsh Field, Rev. Richard Dawson. 
Melton-on-the Hill, Rich. Fountayne Wil- 
son, esq. 

Methlcy Park, Earl of Mexborough. 
Micklethwaite Grange, Paul Beilby Thomp- 
son, esq. 

Middlethorpe, Dowager Lady Stourton. 
Middleton Lodge, William Middleton, esq. 
Middlewcod Hall, Hon. H. Seville. 
Milnsbridge House, Joseph Armitage, esq. 
Moor House, John Maude, esq. 

Mount Pleasant, Bcclesall, Samuel Broom- 
head Ward, esq. 

Mowbray House, Kirkby Malzeard, Tomyns 
Dickius, esq. 

Myrtle Grove, Bingley, Lieut. -gen. Twiss. 
Nether Hall, Doncaster, Mrs. Copley. 
Netherside, Alexander Nowell, esq. 

Newby Hall, Lord Grantham. 

New Hall, Brightside, Ric. Swallow, esq. 
Newhill, John Naylor, esq. 

Newland Pork, Sir Edw. Smith Dodsworth, 
bart. 

Newton Hall, Thomas Parker, esq. 

. ■ ■ — Thos. Loddingtou Fairfax, esq. 

Nidd Hall, Francis Trapps, esq. 

North Deighton, John Brewin, esq, 
Northowram Hall, J. F. Dyson, esq, 
Norwood Hall, James Wheat, esq. 

Nostal Priory, Charles Winn, esq. 
Nunappleton, Sir Wm. Mordaunt Sturt 
Milner, bart. 

Otley Manor House, Matthew Wilson, esq. 
Oulion House, John Blaydes, esq. 

Ouston Hall, Philip Davis Cook, esq, 

Oxton, John William Clough, esq. 

Park Lane, Hatfield, Wm. Pilkington, esq. 

Lodge, Wm. Hepworth, esq. 

Parlington, Rich. Oliver Gascoigne, esq. 
Potierton Lodge, Edw. Wilkinson, esq. 

Pye Nest, Skircoat, H. Lees Edwards, esq. 
Ravenfield Hall, Rev, Wm. Hedges. 
Raweliffe, Ralph Creyke, esq. 

Ribstone Hall, Sir Hen. Goodricke, bart. 
Ripley Castle, Sir W.Amcotts Ingilby, bart. 
Rose Hill, Rawmarsh, Robt. Leighton, esq. 
Royds Hall, C. Dawson, esq. 

Rudding Hall, Hon. Wm. Gordon. 

St. Ives, Edward Farrand, esq. 

Sandbeck, Earl of Scarborough. 

Sawley Hall, Mrs. Norton. 

Scarthingwell, Lord Hawke. 

Scriven Paik, Sir Thomas Turner Slingsby, 
bart. 

Sherwood Hall, Wm. Morritt, esq. 

Shibden Hall, lato James Lister, esq. 
Shooter's Hill, J. C. Hilton, esq. 
Skelbrook, Rev. Charles Cater. 

‘ Skellow Grange, Godfrey Higgins, esq. 
Skipton Castle, Earl of Thanet. 

Sleningford Hall, Col. Dalton. 

— — - Grange, John Dalton, juu. esq. 

Snydall, Thomat Uodson, esq. 
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Springfield Houses John Manoi esq# Towton Hall^ Hon.'Marthi Bladen Hawke. 

Spring Woody Huddersfieldy Jos. HaighyCsq. Ulleskelf, John ShillitOy esq. 

Sprotbronghy Sir Joseph Coplejy hart. Undercliffe Hally J. Hustlery esq. 

Stansfield Hally John Sutcliffey esq. Wadworthy Sir 6e(^e Scovell, hart. 

Stanley Hall, Benjamin Hey wood, esq. Walding Well, Sir Inoinas White, hart. 

Stapleton Park, Hon. Edw. Robt. Petre. Walton Hall, Charles Waterton, esq. 
Steeton Hall, William Sugden, esq. Warmsworth Hall, Francis Offley Edmunds, 

Stockeld Hall, Peter Middleton, esq. esq. 

Streetthorpe Hall, George Parker, esq. Wentworth House, Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Studley-Royal, Mrs. Laurence. — ' ' ■ Castle, Fred. Vernon Went- 

Swillington Hall, Sir John Lowther, hart. worth, esq. 

Tapton Grove, Wm. Shore, esq. Westbrook House, Ric. Fawcett, esq. 

'rhome, Henry Ellison, esq. Weston Hall, Wm. Vavasour, esq. 

R. Pemberton Milnes, esq. Wharncliffe Lodge, Lady Viscountess Erne. 

'fliorns House, Benjamin Gaskill, esq. Wheatley, Sir George Cooke, bart. 

'riiornton Lodge, John Horsfall, esq. Wighill Park, Richard York, esq. 

Thorp-Arch, Wilmer Gossip, esq. Winco-Bank Hall, Joseph Read, esq. 

Thorpe Lodge, Rev. Wm. «/. Waddilove. Womersley, Lord Hawke. 

I'hribergh Park, John Fullerton, esq. Wood Hall, Wm. Lister Fenton Scott, esq. 

'rhundercllffe Grange, Lord Howard of Ef- ■ ' ■ - House, John Armitage, esq. 

finghani. Woodlands, Mrs. Waterton. 

Thurcroft, Captain Butler. Woodthorpe, Rev. Wm. Wood. 

Thurnscoe, Charles Palmer, esq. Hugh Parker, esq. 

Tickhill ('astle. Frederick Lumicy, esq. Woolley Park, Godfrey Wentworth Went- 

Todwick Grange, George Fox, esq. worth, esq. 

Tong Hall, John Plumbe, esq. Worsbrough Hall, Francis Edmunds, esq. 

Towlston Lodge, Wm. Prest, esq. Wortley Hall, Lord Wharncliffe. 

Peerage, Carleton Baroiiy to Boyle Harl of Shannon : Cowick Barony to 
Dawnay: Doncaster Earldom to Douglas Duke of Bucclcuch : Gisburnc 
Park, Ribblesdale of. Barony to Lister : Harewood Earldom and Barotiy to 
Lascelles : Leeds Dukedom to Osborne: Long Loftus Barony to Loftus 
JVIarouis of Ely : Markenfield Barony to Norton I.,ord Grantlejr: Pomfret 
lilarldom to Fennor : Sheffield Barony to Holroyd Earl of Sheffield : Tow- 
ton Barony to Ilarvey-Hawke : Wharncliffe to Jas.-Arch. Stuart- Wortley ; 
Wortley, MountSluart of. Barony to Marquess Bute: York, Royal Dukedom. 
Members to Parliament. Aldborongh 2 ; Boruughbridge 2 5 Knaresborough 2 ; 

Pontefract 2 ; Ripon 2 ; York 2 ; total 12. 

Produce. Coal; iron-stone; lead; silver; pipe-clay; argillaceous schist ; gra- 
nite; copper; zinc; oxide of zinc peculiar to Malham ; liine-stonc. Oats; 
red- wheat ; flax ; woad ; oak and ash very considerable ; liquorice ; Sher- 
burn produces a particular plum, called winesour-cows. 

Manufactures. Linen, worsted, sail-cloth, shalloons, calimancoes, flannels, 
cotton, woollen, serges, kerseymeres, wire, nails, cutlery, silver-plate and 
[dated goods, iron, brass, white metal, white and red lead, glass. 

POPULATION. 

Wapentakes Q -y Market-towns 34s \ Liberties 2 \ Whole parishes \Q2 \ Parts of 
parishes 8. — Inhabitants, Males 307, ^>42 ; Females 401,813 ; total 799,337. 
Families employed in Agriculture 31,6l3 ; in trade 108,841 ; in neither 21,012 ; 
total 161,466. 

Baptisms, 110,318; Females 104,743; total 2 15,06 1 . 

Marriages 62,062. 

Burials, Males 62,213; Females 60,768; total 122,981. 

Places having not less than 1000 inhabitants. 

Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inbab. Houses. Inhab. 

Leeds, 1 Wakefield - 2,323 10,764 Stansfield 1,300 7,275 

Town& > 17,584 83,796 Keighley - 1,877 9,223 Horton - 1,416 7,192 

Liberty J Saddleworth 1,939 13,902 Ecclesfield - 1,409 7,163 

Sheffield 10,036 42,157 Eccleshall \ - onq Sowerby - 1,286 6,895 

Huddersfield 2,632 18,284 Bierlow J North Ouram 1,439 6841 

Bradford - 2,527 13,064 Doncaster 1,863 8,544 Brightsidc 1 , --c 

Halifax - 2,844 12,628 Bamesley 1,449 8,284 Bierlow / * * 
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Housof. 

Inhab. 

1 Houses. 

Inhab. 

1 Houses. 

Inhab. 

Dewsbury - 

1,359 

6,380 

Heokmondwike 

531 

2,579 

Erringden 

^69 

1*471 

Ovenden - 

1*318 

6*360 

Horbury 

539 

2,476 

Upper Thong 

265 

1*437 

Pudsey 

1,297 

6,229 

Manningham 

497 

2,474 

Denby 

277 

1*412 

Bingley 

North Bierley 

1,237 

6*176 

Yeaden 

446 

2,455 

Bewerley 

265 

1,408 

1,150 

6*070 

Clackheaton - 

439 

2,436 

Carlton 

264 

1,396 

Great 8cUt-l 

Marsden 

445 

2*330 

Worsbroiigh - 

246 

1,392 

tleGomer- > 

1*150 

5*952 

Dalton 

418 

2,289 

Scriven 

267 

1*373 

Ball J 


Barkisland - 

421 

2,224 

Emley 

273 

1,351 

Almondbury 

950 

5*679 

Midgley 

Kirk Heaton 

416 

2,207 

Farnhill 

254 

1*350 

Brad6eld - 

982 

5,298 

411 

2,186 

Carton 

244 

1,340 

Knares- 1 

1*093 

Eccleshill 

477 

2,176 

Barnoldwick - 

266 

1,334 

BOROUGH J 

5*283 

Handsworth • 

439 

2,173 

Shelley 

254 

1*329 

Elland 

1*050 

5*088 

Rothwell 

460 

2*155 

Pannafl 

209 

1*314 

Miffield 

1,020 

5*041 

Kirk Burton 

373 

2*153 

Ingleton 

273 

1,302 

Warley - 
Ossett 

974 

4*982 

Linthwaite - 

413 

2,127 

Cumberworth 

220 

1,295 

987 

4,775 

Bentham 

394 

2,102 

Wentworth - 

236 

1 ,269 

Hawarth - 

961 

4*668 

High 3c Low I 

*^406 

2*072 

Foulston 

284 

1,264 

Idle 

981 

4,666 

Bishopside J 

Brompton I 

243 

1 *263 

Stanley 

948 

4,620 

X.angfield 

353 

2,069 

Blerlow j 


Kipon* Borough 984 

4*563 

Lindley 

439 

2*040 

Crigglestone 

276 

1,265 

Heptonstall 

848 

4*543 

Sedbergh 

336 

2*022 

Rawmarsh 

257 

1,259 

Wadsworth 

846 

4*509 

Meltham 

352 

2*000 

Greasborough 

271 

1,252 

Alverthorpe 

949 

4*448 

Shelf 

398 

1*998 

Nether Hoyland 223 

1*229 

Pontefract 

958 

4,447 

Hatfield 

424 

1,948 

Dodworth 

218 

1*227 

Liversedge - 

855 

4,259 

Lungwood 

380 

1,942 

Carleton 

226 

1,218 

South Ouram 

860 

4,256 

BiltonHarrogate 376 

1*934 

Heaton 

233 

1,217 

Thornton 

812 

4*100 

Thornhill 

408 

1*932 

Wetlierby 

263 

1,217 

Selby 

840 

4,097 

Silsden 

376 

1*904 

Guisley 

244 

1*213 

Hipperiiolme 

764 

3*936 

Tong 

388 

1*893 

Cartworth 

219 

1*211 

. Kimber worth 

796 

3,797 

Lockwood 

379 

1,881 

Bolton by 1 

218 

1*205 

Knottingly 

867 

3*753 

Cowling 

337 

1*870 

Bowland j 

Batley 

756 

3*717 

Tickhill 

386 

1,830 

Burley 

192 

1*200 

Clayton 

Bowline 

Rotheroam 

726 

641 

3,609 

3*679 

Thornton 

Dent 

314 

383 

1,829 

1*782 

East & West 1 
Morton J 

^236 

1*199 

433 

3,548 

Rawdcn 

840 

1,759 

Ripiey * 

253 

1,182 

Honley 

689 

3*501 

Drighlington 

367 

1,719 

Bentley 

Temple Newson 

241 

1,171 

Thorne 

742 

3*463 

Wilsdcn 

338 

1*711 

1257 

1,166 

Wooldale 

710 

3,445 

Norland 

305 

1*665 

Sherburn 

234 

1,144 

Skipton 

692 

3,411 

Tadcaster 

419 

1,651 

Conisbrough 

239 

1,142 

Skircoat 

681 

3,323 

Shipley 

333 

1,606 

Cawoud 

268 

1*127 

Soyland 

620 

3,242 

Shitlington * 

319 

1,635 

Grindleton - 

191 

1*125 

Nether Hollara 677 

3,200 

Gildersome - 

325 

1,592 

Half Cumber- ') 

I 217 

1,120 

Attercliffe 

749 

3*172 

Rishworth - 

260 

1,588 

worth J 

Soothill 

630 

3,099 

South Crossland 325 

1,583 

Middleton 

193 

1 ,096 

Otley 

690 

3,065 

Ack worth 

267 

1,575 

Sutton 

199 

1.092 

Morley 

640 

3,031 

Addinghara - 

373 

1,570 

Swinton 

199 

1,050 

Slaithwaite - 

511 

2,871 

Thurlestone - 

299 

1*524 

Hep worth 

193 

1,048 

Horsfortli 

614 

2,824 

Cawthorne - 

293 

1,518 

Bawtry 

206 

1,027 

Stainland 

500 

2,814 

West Ardsley 

366 

1,515 

Castleford 

233 

1,022 

Rastrick 

570 

2,796 

Wike 

290 

1,509 

Upper Hallam 
Clifford 

199 

1,018 

I^epton 

Baildon 

529 

2,729 

Settle 

293 

1,508 

207 

1,017 

546 

2,679 

Methley 

304 

1,499 

Wath upon ? 

201 

1,001 

Golcar 

461 

2,606 

Rawcliff 

318 

1,496 

Dearn ^ 

Calverley 

494 

2,605 

Allerlon 

278 

1,488 

Shepley 

193 

1,000 




(To he continued.) 


S. T. 


H. G. is ** Inclined to think thnt the Lady 
Mary Shelton, inquired after by H. L. T. in 
Part i. p. 386% alludes rather to one of that 
family that married Sir John Scudamore of 
Home Lacyi in Herefordshire* Knt. standard 
hearer to her Majesty’s Honourable Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners* than to the one 
^oticed by your Correspondent* D. A. Y. at 
39, for July. Vide Gwillim’s Henddir* 
p. 38, edit. 1632.— Upon reference to Cooke 
Claienciettx’s Pedigree of Soudsaore ftunily. 


A.D. 1586* she is there mentioned as 2nd 
wife of Sir John S. who was then living; 
her arms are those of the Sheltons of Nor- 
folk* Az. a cross Or ; no mention is made 
of her parents : the following extract is 
made from the register of Hume Lacy — 
* Anno Dorn. 16*03* Lady Marie Scudamore, 
the wyfFe of Sir Jbon Scudamore* Knyghte, 
was buryed at Home Lacy the 2lBt day of 
Augguste, anno p’dicto*.*' 
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77. Description of the Deverell Barrow^ 
opened A* D, 1825. Also a minute Ac^ 
count qf the Kimeridge Coal-money^ a 
most mysterious and 'non- descript article. 
By William Augustus Miles, Esq. Imp. 
8i;o. pp. 53. Plates. 

W E shall Brst speak of those re- 
mains, an account of which 
may be considered as properly intro- 
ductory to that of the Deverel Barrow. 

On the high Western road, between 
Whitchurch, five miles W. of Bland- 
ford, and Milbonriie St. Andrew, eight 
miles E. of Dorchester, is an elevated 
down. This down commands a dis- 
tant view of a ridge of chalk hills, 
which reaches from Studland Bay to 
Bindon. 

in Studland Bay is the curious relic, 
called the AggleslonCt an immense iron sand- 
stone, by computation of 400 tons weight. 
It is situated on the summit of a large bar- 
row, at the base of which is a morass, ex- 
cept on the Western side, which is on a 
tongue of land, and protected by an earth- 
work. This stone of sacrifice, if such it 
had ever been, by sloping to the Westward, 
presents a full view of its surface ; so that 
the ceremonies there performed might be 
seen by an immense population on the sur- 
rounding land. It is narrow at its base and 
top, and by overhanging, appears to balance 
this huge rock, giving the idea expressed by 
King in his * Munimenta Antique,’ that it 
was an unfinished rocking stone.” pp. 14,15. 

Grose observes, that the Agglestone 
barrow is worthy notice. But it is re- 
markable that this barrow coincides 
with the description of Apollonius 
Rhodius. We regret we have not the 
original at hand, and are obliged to 
quote Fawkes’s translation : 

“ In sea-girt Tenos he the brothers slew. 
And o’er their graves in heapy hillocks 
threw 

The crumbling mould ; then with two co- 
lumns crown’d. 

Erected high the death devoted ground } 
And one still moves, how marvellous the 
tale, 

With every motion of the Northern gale.” 

Argonaut, b. i.v. 1671*^. 

Upon these lines Bryant has the fol- 
lowing note. ** It was usual with* the 
ancients to place one vast stone imoii 
another for a religious memorial. The 


stones thus placed, they poised so 
equally, that they were afifected with 
the least external fCrce. A breath of 
wind would sometimes make them 
vibrate. These were called Rocking 
Stones. Of such an one Apollonius 
is here speaking, as bein^ moved by 
the wind, and the admiration of spec- 
tators.^* 

Pliny calls the Druids ‘^Vates et 
Medici,'* and so they certainly were. 
According to Ossian, the rocking 
stones were used for divination. ** He 
called the grey-haired Snivan, that 
often sung round the circle of Loda, 
when the stone of power heard his voice, 
and battle turned in the field.’* Ac- 
cording, also, to the same author, wor- 
ship was likewise paid there. **Thc 
King of Sora is my son ; he bends at 
the stone of my power ♦.'* We are 
indebted for these references to the 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, which 
shows (vol. II. p. ()22) that jocking 
stones are noliceJ in Pliny, as Asiatic, 
and have been discovered m America. 

There is something very picturesque 
and poetical in the idea of moving 
rocks ;*and that some particular pur- 
pose was intended by these rocking 
stones, so that they were evidently not 
mere accidental curiosities of nature, 
is proved by their having fosses around 
them, and a path leading to them. 

Besides, it is plain, from Apollo- 
nius, that there was among the an- 
cients an artificial mode of construct- 
ing them, though among us they ap- 
pear to be natural rocks, with the sub- 
struction cut away, till they tottered. 
That this stone might once nave rock- 
ed, is not improbable, though time 
may have stopped it by decomposition 
of the pivot; for the path to it, with a 
protecting earthwork, is a circum- 
stance which does not favour Mr. 
King’s idea of its having been left in 
an unjinished state. That would im- 
ply the cart before the horse, tlie pro- 
tection before there was any thing to 
protect. 

That these rocking-stones were con- 
nected with fortresses, appears from 
the Cryd Tudno (St. Tudno’s cradle). 


* Oss. i. 208, u. 42, ed. Ifimo. 
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one of them described from Pennant 
in the £nc. of Antiq. 11. 513. From 
this appellation^ St. Tudno’s cradle, 
•we think it not improbable that the 
Druid placed himself upon the rock^ 
and contrived to make it vibrate : for 
Symeon Stylites and the devotees who 
lived upon pillars, might have borrow- 
ed their superstition from such an an- 
cient practice. The sloping position 
of the top we have noticed in other 
rocking stones, as well as the site of 
them upon conspicuous spots of 
ground, and we have not the slightest 
idea that this sloping position had any 
connexion with sacrifice. This would 
make them cromlechs, as well as rock- 
ing stones; and we cannot admit it, 
because they have distinct Welch ap- 
pellations f maen-sigls), and we have 
never seen any conjunct appropriation, 
at least as to inference from circum- 
stantial evidence on these subjects, 
the only evidence in most respects 
possible. 

From the illuminating discoveries 
of Sir R. C. Hoare, we find most Bri- 
tish settlements were accompanied 
with, (I) a stone circlet equal to the 
modern village church ; (CJ) harrows in 
clusters, the British church-yards ; (3) 
the village fortress, the castle or forti- 
fied manor house ; (4) the roads from 
village to village, between covered ways, 
retained in the hollow lanes. 

But we do not find rocking stones, 
even near Stonehenge and Abury. 
The only explanation which we can 
give is, that they were peculiar to 
rocky situations. Our reason for so 
thinking is, ihat according to our 
knowledge, the top and pedestal are 
not of (Tifrerent sorts of stone; and 
that there is no squaring of the stones, 
no appearance whatever of artificial 
construction, only of taking a large 
tower of rock, and cutting away be- 
tween the upper and lower parts, till 
the stone became moveable, in one 
direction; for Pliny observes (as has 
been found) that rocking stones were 
never moveable, but in one direction. 
The misfortune is, that wc are only 
in possession of the superstitious rites 
of the Druids. We have no topogra- 
phical ^^gp^ments of the remains ; and 
this isiJSactly the case with regard to 
the Roman history also. Except Paii- 
sanias, we knbw little of the remains 
of Greece^ to topographical details ; 
and as to iWi|iierial Rome, we do not 
recollect any ancient topographical ac- 


count in detail. Guides were not pub- 
lished in those days. 

The next matter connected with 
these remains is the fortress annexed. 
Our author thus describes it : 

At a short distance N.W. from this Ag- 
glestone is a mound of earth, on the top of 
which appear from beneath the soil, large 
fragments of stone, which are of considera- 
ble size ; and owing to their locality, as re- 
lating to the Agglestone, are worthy of a 
closer examination than I had an opportunity 
to make. On the ridge, or to use a more 
common term, the Swine's hack. Is a clus- 
ter of tumuli, which give to that spot the 
name of Nine Barrow Down. One of these 
1 explored, but it contained only the burnt 
ashes of a young person. Proceeding West- 
ward, the ridge abounds with earthworks, 
tumuli, &c. and after leading into Flower's 
Barrow, a fine earthen work, it ceases ab- 
ruptly at Ariskmill, and then again rises to 
a considerable height, bearing on its sum- 
mit the remains of a former city unnoticed 
by any historian, but of most peculiar cha- 
racter, being an immense track of ground 
formerly inclosed by stone walls of enor- 
mous thickness, measuring on the average 
from fifteen to eighteen feet. It is a paral- 
lelogram in shape, and its entrance is flanked 
by two walls, while the bases of the towers 
between which stood the gate, arc perfectly 
distinct." pp, 16, 16*. 

We can point out analogies to all 
these, in Asia or Greece, and partially 
in England. First, as to the mound of 
earth. It is in character the Welch 
Disgwlfu, or mount of observation for 
an outpost or picket, annexed to Bri- 
tish camps ; the tumulus accompany- 
ing those of the Romans, mentioned 
by Virgil, &c. &c. and recognized as 
Asiatic, in the following passage of 
Scripture : “ From the tower of the 
watchmen to the fenced city,*’ 2 Kings, 

c. 18, V. 8. 

The occurrence of tumuli on the 
skirts and suburbs of a city, is too 
much in character with Asiatic, l^gyp- 
tian, and Grecian sites of tombs, to 
need any specification of authorities. 
It is needless to mention Thebes, Je- 
rusalem, Delphos, Telmessus, &c. &c. 
down to Pompeii. 

The next noticeable point is the 
immense tract of ground inclosed 
within stone walls. This is charac- 
teristic of an Asiatic city. In those of 
ancient Europe, for the purpose of 
rendering them more easily fortified 
and garrisoned, the fortresses were 
small, castles only to protect a culti- 
vated territory. Every male capable 
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of bearing arms was impressed in bar- 
barous naiionSf and the extraordinary 
dimensions of this city point it out to 
have been the metropolitan fortress of 
a large district. The construction in 
the form of a parallelogram with flank- 
ing towers, and a covered gateway, re- 
minds us of Tyriiis, Mycenae, &c. — 
The thickness of the walls, that the 
men might pass easily along them, to 
and fro, as well as for greater strength, 
is quite usual, and occurs also in the 
fortress annexed to Cryd TudnOf just 
mentioned. At the Dinas there, the 
wall is of prodigious thickness; and 
the interior contains large circular 
caves, the usual accompaniments of 
British fortresses. We wish that the 
area of this city had been explored. — 
We shall in our next proceed to the 
Barrow itself. 

78. Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, a Collection 
o/ scarce and canons Tracis, relating to 
the County and City of Gloucester, lUus- 
trative oj and puldtshed during the Civil 
War, with an Historical Introduction, 
Notes, and an. jppendix, Gloucester, 
printed for the Editor, 4(o, pp, 45 ( 5 , 

IT is said by Hoi inshed that the 
title of Glouccbter has always been an 
unfortunate one; four of its Earls or 
Dukes having come to an untimely 
death. The same remark may be 
made of the histories of the County, 
■^riiat of Sir Robert Atkins was a post- 
il luiioiis publication, and one edition 
was burnt; Rudder’s brought upon 
the author very severe criticism ; Big- 
land’s is not completed ; Fosbroke’s 
original work procured its author no 
preferment; and Rudge’s being merely 
an abridgement of Sir Robert Atkins, 
is considered only as a school-book. 

We shall, however, take the oppor- 
tunity before us, of speaking more at 
large concerning these works, because 
we shall found upon them some sug- 
gestions, in our judgment worthy pub- 
lic attention. 

The collection of Records, published 
by Sir Robert Atkins, is of the same 
cnaracter as that given by some others, 
viz. a concise calendar only of some 
Records. What such a thing must 
be, is evident, from the printed calen- 
dars of the records, of which calen- 
dars, then only in MS. Sir Robert’s 
account is merely a copy. The calen- 
dars of the Inquisitions omit the heir. 


and enter into no particulars. The 
consequence^ is, that there is no genea- 
logical clue in the descent of property, 
estates are confounded with manors, 
and lordships of fees with the posses- 
sions of the sub-infeudists. 

Add to this, that no authority what- 
ever is quoted (an absurdity in a Coun- 
ty History), so that, if any person had 
a necessity of searching the original re- 
cord, he must first incur the enormous 
trouble and expence of finding the re- 
cord quoted, and in what omce it is 
deposited. When he has mastered this 
dimculty, the confusion of estates with 
the manor, and of the fees with the 
lands, may often lead him to wrong 
records. Rudder’s work, and Rudge’s 
also, are mere transcripts from Sir Ro- 
bert Atkins, and of course quote no 
other authority. But though it is im- 
possible for an author in all instances 
to give concatenated descents of pro- 
perty, yet it was the rule not thirty 
years ago, to follow the plan of Sir 
William Dugdale, in his Warwick- 
shire, i. e. to give regular titles without 
breaks and interruptions, of the mano- 
rial and such other estates as could be 
obtained. Sir William, however, had 
peculiar advantages. He had been en- 
gaged in making calendars of the na- 
tional records, and what was to him re- 
sults of opportunity, would he to others 
impracticable. The Stamp Act (on ac- 
count of the publication of the con- 
tents of records diminishing the num- 
ber of office copies, and the scanty re- 
muneration of the keepers of the re- 
cords, who depend upon fees,) has 
tended to deprive the public of that 
free access to the records, which it is 
their right to claim, and which is ad- 
mirably regulated in regard to the ma- 
nuscripts of the British Museum. 
There every thing is above praise; the 
librarians are liberal and gentlemanly ; 
and whoever has attended the reading 
room, will acknowledge with gratitude 
the assistance he has received from 
the urbanity and attention of the 
acting superintendant of the reading 
rooms. — Wc have thus digressed, in 
order to throw out a humble hope 
that the hint may reach Lord Colches- 
ter and Mr. Peel, through whose exer- 
tions the Record Offices also, by means 
of a salaried remuneration to the keep- 
ers (and the public would not feel the 
ex pence, so lew are they), might be 
placed, as in France, upon a^n accessi- 
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79. ChrmoHogical Histofiy aiA Graphio Ih 
lustrations of Christian Architecture in 
England; embracing a critical Inquiry 
into the RisCf Process , and Perfeetioni of 
this Species of Architecture: also Eighty- 
six Plaies qf’ Plans, Sections, Elevations, 
and Fiews, imlh Historical and Descrip- 
tive Accounts qf each Edifice and Sulyect, 
tCc. ' By John Britton, FS.A, dfc. 4 to. 
1826 '. 

(Uemewed by a CorrespondentJ 

SEVERAL years have elapsed since 
the appearance of Mr. Britton’s Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities,*’ a work sealed 
with the approbation of the periodical 
critics, and countersigned by the more 
tardy, though more substantial, testi- 
mony of a discerning public : but, as 
the selection of subjects in these vo- 
lumes was miscellaneous, and the ac- 
companying essays consequently in a 
certain degree desultory and uncon- 
nected, a chronological series, with a 
systematic history of the Ancient Ar- 
chitecture of England, still remained a 
desideratum. It is at length, we are 
happy to announce, amply and satis- 
factonly supplied, so far at least as re- 
lates to ecclesiastical edifices, by the 
interesting volume now before us, 
which is so arranged as to form either 
\}acjifpi volume of the preceding ones, 
or a distinct and complete work of it- 
self. 

The main subject is prefaced by an 
essay, rather more diffuse, perhaps, 
than strictly requisite, on the intro- 
duction and progress '\)f Christianity 
in this kingdom, including the rise 
and fail of Monachism. 

The 1st Chapter treats of the difier- 
ent terms which have been employed 
to designate the Circular and Pointed 
styles of architecture, with a chrono- 
logical view of the various theories 
which have been broached, as to their 
dates, local origin, and ramifications. 

The Circular style has given rise to 
comparatively little controversy, and is 
generally considered to have originated 
in a debased imitation of the Romans, 
introduced bw the Saxons, and conti- 
nued by the Normans, only more ex- 
panded in its forms, and more orna- 
mented in its details. 

The Pointed style embraces a much 
wider field of conjecture. Whether 
the epl^et German, Gothic, Ro- 
manestflQie, Saracenic, Arabian, Ita- 
lian; I<^roan, French, English, or 
simply ^oihted, for each has had its 
advocates, is most appropriate;— ^whe- 


ther ** the Pointed arch was used from 
Occident and necessity, before it be- 
came an object of taste suggested by 
** a regular avenue of well-grown trees 
intermixing their branches over head 
by ** applying tlie piodels and propor- 
tions of tun her frame- work to building 
in stone or by the “ accidental orna- 
ment” of acute points formed by in- 
tersecting arcades of semicircular 
arches; which counti^ is best en- 
titled to the honour of its invention ; 
or whether it sprung up contempo- 
raneously, or nearly so, in all; are 
problems which have long ineffec- 
tually exercised the ingenuity and 
learning of architectural Antiquaries, 
and never will be definitively settled, 
as they cannot be brought to the test 
of admitted facts or documentary evi- 
dence. The enquiry, is, however, a 
curious, and far from an uninteresting 
one; and the successive opinions of 
every writer, seriatim, from the six- 
teenth century, who have professedly 
written, and most of those who have 
incidentally touched upon it, are ana- 
lyzed and canvassed by Mr. B. with 
candour, good temper, and ability. 

The 2d Chapter is devoted to the 
history, progress, and characteristics 
of Ecclesiastical, or as Mr. B. denomi- 
nates it, Christian Architecture in 
Britain. After a rapid glance at the 
British and Roman periods, he com- 
mences his systematic and progressive 
view with the Saxon and Norman 
styles. “ One point,” he observes, 
“ which may be considered as clearly 
ascertained is, that the mode of build- 
ing which has been termed the Saxon 
style, characterized by circular arches 
resting on short massive columns, was 
derived from the Romans ; and this 
appears to be the opinion of the most 
accurate writers on the subject.” The 
great uncertainty, however, that pre- 
vails respecting tne real dates of those 
buildings, and parts of buildings, 
which have been commonly ascribed 
to the Saxon sera, renders it impossi- 
ble to speak with complete confidence 
as to the existence of tany edifice which 
may be regarded ns unquestionably 
Saxon : many Antiquaries have con- 
founded and blended together, with- 
out attempting to discriminate, the 
Saxon and Northan styles, and indeed 
the principal, if not the only criterion 
of the latter is to be found, as already 
hinted, in enlarged dimensions and in- 
creased ornament. 
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To asoertain with perfect exactness 
the precise period when the Pointed, 
or, as it has so long been improperly 
denominated, the Gothic style, was 
engrafted on, or superseded the Nor- 
man, Mr. B. ingenuously acknow- 
ledges, is perhaps impossible ; ^ret there 
is abundant reason to believe it could 
not be later than the commencement 
(if King Stephen*s reign, or about 
llf)5. There are instances of the in- 
(idental use of the Pointed arch in 
structures of un earlier date ; but, as 
those variations from, the Circular 
form were manifestly adapted to parti- 
cular, local, or accidental purposes, 
they have only a partial bearing on 
the question. 

The author subdivides the Pointed 
style of architecture and its varieties 
into three classes. U’hc division 
is called the “ Lancet order,” from the 
narrow lancet- headed arches adopted 
ill the formation of the windows. 

“ In the reign of Henry the first, the 
massive character of Anglo-Norman archi- 
tecture began to change in the form of its 
mouldings, capitals, and ornaments. The 
trefoil and the quatrefoil leaves were intro- 
duced as enrichments upon the members 
between the columns, and on the voussure 
of the arch, and those ornaments, so situ- 
ated, continued to he prevalent till the reign 
of Edward the First, or even later. The 
chevron or zigzag, tiic billet, embattled fret, 
cable, and other mouldings of vSaxon and 
Norman character, were j)r(»gressively dis- 
continued from the reign of King Stephen, 
till they were altogether disused, soon after 
that of King John. These changes were 
produced by the gradual progress, and at 
length the final ascendancy of the Pointed 
architecture 

for the earliest edifices of this order 
are marked by a si uvular intermixture 
of, aud struggle with, the preceding 
style. It was in the reign of Henry 
the Third, 

That the simplicity of Pointed archi- 
tecture, as exhibited in Weils and Salisbury 
Cathedrals, was destined to assume a new 
character, and it became more gracefiti in 
its proportions, more ornamentiu in its de- 
tails, more scientific in its principles, and 
more light and impressive in its effects, 
than at any former period ; though still 
considerably removed from that airy and 
aspiring elegance which distinguished its 
progress through the two following centu- 
ries.” 

The second division comprehends 
about one hundred and five years ; or 
from the accession of Edward the First 


to that of Richard the fieeonii and 
thus includes the long reign of Euward 
the Thitd ; during which, perhaps* for 
grace and elegance of proportion, for 
** richness of decoration, without exu- 
berancy, and for scientific skilfulness 
of execution, the Pointed style receiv- 
ed its greatest improvements.” The 
epithets pure Gothic^ decorated 
hsh, oud triangular-arched^ have been 
applied to characterize the architecture 
of this period ; but the first is unmean- 
ing, if not absurd; the second is ap- 
plicable in a greater or less degree 
throughout the whole range of the 
Pointed order; and the latter form 
did not generally prevail till the reign 
of the third Edward, nor then exclu- 
sively. The windows of the Cathe- 
drals and other large churches were 
now increased in dimensions, and dis- 
played a remarkable change in tlie 
grace and elegance of their tracery 
work, which admits of a two-fold clas- 
sification ; the geometrical tracery com- 
posed of figures, as circles, trefoils, &c. 
worked with the same moulding, and 
touching only at points; and ramified 
or flowing tracery, branching into* de- 
signs of great variety and beauty. 

The third division of the Pointed 
style, commencing with the reign of 
Richard the Second, extends into that 
of Henry the Eighth, a space of about 
one hundred and forty years. 

** There have been several appellations 
[Mr. B. remarks] bestowed upon this third 
wad last class of Pointed architecture ; viz. 
the highly decorated, or florid (aothic; the 
obtuse or depressed arched order ; the Tu- 
dor style ; and the perpendicular style : yet 
of all these names there is not one by which 
the characteristics of the period in question 
are fully and appropriately described. This 
remark, however, is not made in any repre- 
hensive point of view, but only to shew the 
difficulty of generalization on a subject where 
the principles and practice of the art ad- 
mitted of an almost infinite variety in the 
minor arrangements and details. The terms 
decorated and JUnidy as before observed, 
would apply to buildings of each of the 
three periods to which the best writers have 
limited the varieties of this style, and cannot 
therefore be considered as giving any distinct 
idea of the cliaracter of the tnird and last 
variation. The obtuse-arched and the Tu- 
dor style may, in a comprehensive view, be 
regarded as one and the same denomination, 
yet arches of many other kinds, indepen- 
dently of those struck from four centres, 
are to ba found in buildings of the Tudor 
period i and depressed arches, principally of 
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|hf :pgeel(in4» were certainly useU bbth tor 
tomb$ nod monumental chapele of a much 
earlier »ra. Still it must be admitted, that 
in the ecclesiastical edifices belonging to 
the reigns of the three last of our Henries, 
the obtuse arch forms a very discriminative 
and mafked feature, but with this was inter- 
mingled such a considerable change in the 
tracery lines of the windows, forms of the 
pannelling, &c. that Hickman, an eminent 
architect and writer of an useful volume on 
the subject, has adopted the phrase perpen* 
dicular English as the most appropriate or 
descrlotive name for this class or division. 
Yet tnose words by no means convey an 
adequate idea of the distinguishing peculiari- 
ties of tiic third period; and probably there 
is not any single phrase in the entire range 
of our vocabulary, by whicli it could be suc- 
cessfully and distinctively denominated. Were 
indeed our remarks to be limited to the mul- 
lions of the windows, and the upriglit forms 
ancT continuity of the pannclling over entire 
Biirfiices, as in King's College Chapel at 
Cambridge, St. George's Chapel at Wind- 
sor, and Henry the Seveutns Chapel at 
Westminster; there would be no impro- 
priety in calling it the perpendicular style ; 
but the deviations in other respects between 
the third and, the two former periods were so 
numerous, that wo must still hesitate to 
employ an a])pellation so very insuflicient 
for the purpose of satisfactory elucidation. 
The term perpendicular gives no idea of the 
increased expansion of the windows, nor of 
the gorgeous fan-like tracery of the vault- 
ings, nor of the heraldic description of the 
enrichments which peculiarly distinguished 
this period) neither does it convey any in- 
formation of the horixontal lines of the 
door-ways, nor of the embattled transoms 
of the windows, nor of the vast pendants 
* towering in mid oir' (which from their im- 
mense weight, would seem to be more cal- 
culated to draw down, than to support the 
vaults they ornament), that constituted such 
important features in the third division, and, 
in fact, combined with its other variations, 
render it impossible to be properly charac- 
terized by any single and particular phrase." 

Though we cannot but concur in 
the justice of these observations, yet 
jt appears to us highly desirable and 
even essential forties Topographer and 
Couniy Historian to be allowed some 
conventional terms by which a gene- 
ral idea of the date of eccle.<iiastical 
edifices may he conveyed in a few 
words; and thC' purpose would, per- 
haps, he sufiiciently answered by ad- 
mlttilig the epithet perpendicular , in 
relation^ to buildings where the recti- 
linear tracery marks the style, and 
tuse^arched, where that form of arch 
is the prominent characteristic before 


the accession of Henry the Seventh, 
^ior to which the introduction of the 
Tudor archi as an appellative, involves 
an historical anachronism. 

Mr. Britton enforces his opinions 
through every stage of his subject by 
ingenious and elaborate disquisitions 
on the architectural features of exist- 
ing buildings; and be has still further 
elucidated the subject in the 3d Chap- 
ter, by descriptive accounts, chronologi- 
cally arranged, of the numerous interest- 
ing and beautiful plates which embel- 
lish and illustrate the volume. An ana- 
lytical Table of Contents is prefixed; 
and at the end is a valuable Appendix, 
consisting of, 1. An alphabetical List of 
Architects and Founders of Buildings 
in Great Britain during the Middle 
Ages. 2. A chronological List of ec- 
clesiastical Edifices, pointing out the 
Dates, Founders, anti Architects, and 
References to Descriptions. 3. A chro- 
nological List of architectural Monii- 
incius. A List of Pulpits. 5. Fonts. 
(). Stone C’rossea. 7* A Glossary of 
Architectural Terms. 8. An Index 
of Reference to architectural Members 
and Subjects comprised in the five vo- 
lumes of “ Arcliitectural Antitpiities." 
9 . An a!j)babetictd Index of the Names 
of Persons, Places, Tcniis, &c. in tlie 
present volume. 

We are fully aw^are that Mr. Brit- 
ton must have found it an arduous 
task to analyze and condense the scat- 
tered and opposite opinions of previous 
writers, and a delicate one to adjust 
and promulgate his own. He lias 
shown himself anxious to avoid the 
imputation of beicig a bigotled theo- 
rist; and in describing the remaining 
c.\amp]es of Anglo- Homan architec- 
ture, and referring them to the Chris- 
tians, remarks : 

** 1 submit my statements v/ith all due 
deference and difildenee ; for where there is 
nothing like record to guide us, ive are nut 
only involved in doubt, but too ofeen led 
astray by that ignis fatuus, hypothesis." 

In the subsequent classes he has ju- 
diciously selected those buildings for 
notice, of which the dates are known 
with tolerable exactness or complete 
certainty, and therefore the best cri- 
teria for ascertaining the relative age of 
other structures. Conducted on such 
principles, and with a single eye to the 
advancement of scientific truth, we 
have' no hesitaiiovi in pronouncing 
this volume highly deserving of public 
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patronago, and a mdst acceptable 
quisition to the uiiKiteur, the archi- 
tect, and the antiquary. 

In a well-written Preface, the au- 
thor enters fully into the views and 
feelings with which he engaged in, 
and the obstacles which retaraed the 
conipletioiiof the present undertaking; 
and ofl'ers the following, to us satis- 
factory, apology for an important devia- 
tion from his first announcement : 

** Orip^irmlly I promised to include a re- 
view, with illustrntions, of Castellated and 
Domestic, as well as Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. As 1 proceeded with the work, it 
was found impracticable to effect this in any 
thing like a satisfactory manner ; and that 
if it. were attempted within the proposed 
limits, each branch must be lightly and very 
imperfectly elucidated. T tlicreforc deter- 
mined to forego two of the subjects, and to 
enter mure fully and critically Into the de- 
tails of the third ; and thereby endeavour to 
developc the history, and display the varied 
characteristics, of Christian Architecture. 
How far 1 have been successful in treating 
tlie one subject, and how far pardonable for 
omitting the others, must he si.hiiiittcd to 
the decision and candid interpretation of 
tlio crltieal reader ; Jiml lie will also he ena- 
bled to determine, ij'oni what has heeu done, 
how far it would have been practicRble or 
prudent to have attempted the coinprehen* 
sive tripartite review, which the whole in- 
volved. The collection of materials I have 
made towards illustiating both the history 
and jieculiar characteristics of Ancient Cas- 
tles mid Mansions, is very extonbive, and 
has been obtained with no small degree of 
diligence, and at no iucoiisiderahic uxpence. 
Nothing like justice couM he done to them 
jointly ill less compass than a volume of 
equal extent to the present. The subject 
would necessarily embrace a concise account, 
with illustrations, of the castr.'iinetKtioti and 
military tactics of the Britons, Anglo-Ro- 
mansy and Saxons; followed by histories, 
descriptions, and architectural illustrations, 
of the Castles of the Normans and English, 
up to the time of tlie Plantagencts and Tu- 
dors, when fortified or crenellated mansions 
Avere built by licence from the Crown, &c. 
This review would also comprise accounts of 
the customs, with the domestic and chival- 
rous inannera of our ancestors : it certainly 
presents a theme exceedingly attractive to 
a man who combines the feelings of the 
Artist, the Historian, and the Antiquary. 
If the Government of the country, or one 
or more of its competent chartered Socie- 
ties, were to patronize and aid such a work, 
and the Irxtortionatc public Colleges and Li- 
braries, — always excepting the British Mu- 
seum,— subscribe fur copies, rather than 
exact them from the struggling author and 


enterpdslng publisher, the work' might ba 
easily and promptly executed. But, with 
the certainty of very great expenses and 
labour, with the uncertainty of remuiiera* 
tion, a prudent and experienced author will 
necessarily pause ere he commences.*' 

We are surprised that authors of ex- 
pensive publications do not more fre- 
quently protest against the Copy-right 
Act, and still more surprised that any 
one in this enlightened and liberal age 
should vindicate it. Absurdity and 
contradiction are on the face of enact- 
ments which profess ** the encourage- 
ment of learninc,*’ and compel every 
author to furiiisn to certain public Li- 
braries eleven copies of his work, wiZ/t" 
out payment ! 

It is true the copy-right is vested in 
him, though only for a limited tcnii, 
and not in perpetuity ; hut is not the 
properly of the wealthy merchant or 
manufacturer equally secured to him 
free fiom any other deduction than his 
fair contribution to the national im- 
posts ? W by then is a class of persons, 
proverbial for poverty, to be subjected 
to an extra tux for the quiet enjoynietit 
of a sjiccics of properly which is more 
peculiarly iheir own, lieing in a cer- 
tain sense of iheir own creation. 

That it is highly expedient, and even 
essential for our Universities and char- 
tered Literary Kstablishments to be 
provided with all useful and necessary 
publications, is not and cannot be de- 
nied ; hut the several classes of trades- 
men may with equal right and pro- 
priety be called upon to contribute 
gratis to iheir corpoieal wants, as the 
professional writer to supply them 
with mental food. If the pecuniary 
funds of those learned bodies are really 
inudequ.ite tothegrutidcation of theirli- 
terary wants, still they can better afford 
lo purchase than the other party to giae, 
and they ought to blush at the degrar 
datioii of being the eleemosynaries, in- 
stead of the patrons of authors. If 
“the encouragement of learning** be 
indeed deemed a national blessing, and 
the plea of poverty on the part of our 
public Literary Institutions be well 
founded, the most obvious and just 
mode of meeting the exigency of the 
case is hy an annual Parliamentary 
grant, — a comparatively trivial sum 
would be amply sudicient, and the 
burthen would tnen fall on the public 
at large, and not exclusively on that 
class wliicli merits reward, and not 
oppression^ We not only hope, but 
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eonfidentiv trust, that the new Parlia- 
ment will remove this **foul blot” 
from the Statute book, and substitute 
another Act ** on the broad and per- 
manent basis of equity, liberality, and 
justice.” 

80. A Critique on the Seventeenth Article of 
the Church qf England, demonstrating its 
Anti^Calmnistic Sense ; to which are added. 
Observations on the abstract Odvinisiic 
Doctrine qf Decrees, and the natural fffect, 
which its adoption must have, on the temper 
and conduct of the Professor. By the Rev. 
James Rouquet, A.B. Vicar of Westharp- 
tree, co. Somerset. Inscribed, try permis- 
sion, to the Right Rev the Lord Bishop qf 
Bath and Wells. 8ao, pp. 25. 

MR. ROUQUET states the ques- 
tion thus : 

Calvin’s doctrine of Predestination is 
resolved (as may be established by sundry 
quotations) into the sole will of the Deity, 
loth as to the elect, arid as to the reprobate. 
As to the first, be asserts the decrees of God 
to he absolute, without any respect to faith in 
Christ, or a good life ; — as to the reprobate, 
they by the same absolute decree are pre- 
destinated and determined to sin, and to 
damnation. Calv, Inst, Lib. Hi. chapt. S4. 
sect. 14. [Hoar he keeps clear of making 
God the Author of Sin, it behoves his fol* 
lowers to explain. Winchester, p. 17.]” 
This is a subject of such moment, 
that we shall enter into it somewhat at 
large ; but we shall first express our 
sincere satisfaction, that the Bishop of 
Winchester is quoted. His “ Ele- 
ments of Theology” is one of those' 
books which must be authoritative. 
It has such high reason and such high 
science. Party may and will contro- 
vert any thing, as weapons may be 
employed in mischief. But no dispas- 
sionate or unprejudiced man can re- 

g ard the Bishop’s work in any other 
ght, than one as conclusive, as the 
Synopses of Mathematics or Algebra, 
it he takes Scripture for his Euclid or 
Grammar. But to return to Predesti- 
nation and Election. The same error, 
in our judgment, has ensued here as 
in unprofessional men reading medical 
or law books. They know not the 
elementary propositions, and therefore 
they err. 2^|ivv these elementary pro- 
positione ar^'imply resolvable into two 
points thep)c||ica1, and one philosophi- 
cal. The^iheblogical points are these : 
1. That no one text of Scripture is to 
be interpreted at the expence of an- 
other ; if it be so, that interpretation 


is erroneous; 0. The second Is, that 
the J?/ec/(as Whitlw proves) means only 
Christians, in preference to heathens. 
The philosophical point is, that impar- 
tition or communication implies no 
diminution, no more than if one man 
sees, another man sees, and so forth. 

After these premises to the question 
before us, Goa cannot have predesti- 
nated any man or men (conduct ex- 
cepted) to either future happiness or 
salvation; otherwise the text, ‘‘ they 
that have done good shall go into life 
everlasting, and they that nave done 
evil, into eternal damnation,’’ consists 
of words without meaning : but it was 
utterly unnecessary fur God so to act ; 
because, if one man became happy by 
predestination, anothersoul saved would 
not be less so, by participation in a 
common blessing, no more than he 
would be injured by a neighbour in 
cold weather sitting by the side of his 
fire-place. In our opinion, therefore, 
the case appears to be this. I'he Al- 
mighty, acting from foreknowledge, 
and having (we arc shocked at the hu- 
mility of the terms) affairs of Provi- 
dence to conduct, fixes upon certain 
agents to conduct that business, but 
by no means excluding others, who 
have title to favour upon different 
grounds. It implies no partiality or 
injustice, because no injury is sus- 
tained. For instance, when St. Paul 
preached the Gospel, he was unques- 
tionably a predestinated agent, for the 
miracle of his conversion proved it; 
but no reasonable man will affirm that 
St. Paul had any necessity for saying, 
that he himself might be a cast-away, 
if fatalism was in his favour. It is 
plain, that he was only predestinated 
to execute a certain commission, as a 
man is employed to build a bouse, be- 
cause he is a person best qualified so to 
do. Every man, in common life, fore- 
knows and predestinates who shall be 
his architect, homme des affaires, See. 
but he, by so doing, implies no harm 
to others. You that have done good 
shall go into life everlasting, &c. You 
shall be companions of my predesti- 
nated agents, though you are not men 
in office, as they are ; and you will not 
be injured, because you will be as well 
off as they are.— W e again repeat our 
regret, at being obliged to use such 
humble language, upon matters of 
such abstruse conskleration, but we 
90 uld not so well explain ourselves in 
any other form ; and ^ilso know that 
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svety mlan predestinates and elects^, 
every day of his life, and yet neither 
intends nor does any injury to others. 

The more science is extended, the 
higher will be the reason to be found 
in Theology. That this is true, may 
lie manifested by the works of scholars 
upon Divinity subjects. In our par- 
tiality it may be said, but we arc satis- 
fied that it is in reality we affirm, that 
the standards of Theology arc written 
by Graduates of the English Univer- 
sities ; and the cause is obvious, — from 
the elevation of their education and 
consequent taste, they must either write 
well, or not at all. Good workmen 
arc employed in good shops ; bad ones 
will not do. 

W e now come to Mr. Roun uet, p. 1 1 . 
He soys, “ that the article only excludes 
from curse and damnation those whom 
God hath chosen in Christ, out of 
mankind.*’ But this does not imply 
that He condemns others ; for here lies 
the mistake, if He prefers one. He con- 
demns another, which absurd presump- 
tion of partiality is rejected by Mr, 
Rouquet in the following words : 

All the predestination spoken of in this 
article, is God*s everlasting purpose, before 
all worlds, of bringing to eternal salvation 
tliose whom in consistmee tuiih his covenant 
of mercy, He hath chosen in Christ. These 
arc first called, but nut to the pretention 
and dereliction of otliers.*’ 

We consider it the essence of Theo- 
logy, to vimlicate revelation by reason. 
The question of Judas will occur here. 
We are perhaps too bold in seeing no 
diflicultics, even in this respect. Judas, 
it is evident, performed no one single 
apostolical duly — he was an evident 
hanger on, for rascally purposes, as is 
shown by the words, “ this he said, 
because nc bore the bag,” &c. His 
fall and his punishment were conse- 
quences of criminality and depravity — 
he was an infamous hypocrite, and 
erred from free-will alone. Any pre- 
destination of immoral conduct is out 
of the question, so far as regards the 
Almighty, for otherwise he becomes 
the patron of sin. Christ received him 
with evident foreknowledge, as ap- 
pears by the last supper, and he suffer^ 
cd him to proceed, because the purposes 
of Providence must be effected by 
human agency. But that either God 
rrt Saviour (we use the term of our 
grandmothers, and full as ^ood a one 
It is as the Redeemer, the Saviour, as 


modern religious advertisers call him,) 
instigated him to his vile actions, would 
be to affirm blasphemy. He became 
a disciple from bad motives— bad mo« 
lives produced infamous actions— and 
he went on till he was, in short, an 
absolute devil. He was virtually a mur- 
derer, a human mad dog, and ought to 
have been hanged by the executioner, in 
the same manner as a perjurer is hanged 
who swears away the life of another. 
If ten innocent people are in danger of 
death from one scoundrel, we think it 
belter that the scoundrel should be 
dispatched instead ; but Judas was his 
own executioner, and the strong repro- 
bation of suicide which this act implies, 
has never, as wc^ know, been noticed 
by any divine whatever. If we can 
draw inferences from this act, it seems 
to say, that self-murder, under Chris- 
tianity, appertains only to the most 
vile of human beings ; and whatever 
may be human charity with regard to 
persons, under paroxysms of disease, it 
IS plain that Christianity, instead of 
considering it, as the Romans did, an 
heroic act, deems it only a fitting ter- 
mination of extreme vice. 

We cannot compliment Mr. Rou- 
quet too much for the judgment and 
learning which he has displayed upon 
this difficult subject. The norrid eftect 
of Calvinism upon human conduct is 
this. If, as Mr. Rouquet observes (p. 
23), it makes gg out of 100 think that 
they are predestined to be devils, of 
course they will act as devils; and 
under Calvinism Christianity becomes 
a curse. 

— ♦ 

8 1 . History of Shrewsbury. 
fConcludedfrom p, 324.J 

THE Second Volume contains the 
Abbatial and Parochial history. H ap- 
pears Jikely that in selecting the first 
monks of an abbey, some of them 
were singled out for skill in architec- 
ture. In the year 1083, two of the 
monks of the Abbey, Rainald and 
Frodo, began the street called Fore- 
gate, and some of the monastic offices. 

It has been mooted whether mar- 
riage was universally permitted to the 
Clergy in the early aeras. The matter 
is thus ably summed up by our authors : 

<< Doubtless, in the Saxon timet, mar- 
riage was universally permitted to the |)aro- 
cbial Clergy and secular Canons; and we 
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h«v« ioitonoei of IWings descendlDg ^rom 
M>er to SOD for many generations* Bot 
even in that periody the celibacy of rtpdars 
was very generally enfoi;ced; and upwards 
of thirty years 1>efore this contest between 
Hubert and the Monks of Shrewsbury) the 
Synod of Winchester had absolutely for- 
bidden the marriage of Canons of collegiate 
ChurcheS) and extremely narrowed that of 
the parish Priests. It required another 
whole century fully to effectuate this anti- 
social injunction." P. 21. 

The term /mm, as annexed to parts 
of a village, shows the spot which was 
first inhabited. P. 22. 

The harvest ceremony of Crying the 
Marc, is explained in a more satisfac- 
tory manner than any which wc have 
yet seen. In Doomsday hook is the 
following entry: ** Hnnald gave the 
tithe of Prestona and of Lusiafbrd, and 
the tythe of his wild mares ( equarum 
suarum agreslium); and unon this pas- 
sage our authors make tne following 
comment : 

** That a breed of wild horses anciently 
existed in England, is a fact well known. 
iTho herds of mares spoken of in a law of the 
ConqucroT*8, which ordains the tithe of 
colts, were probably of this description. 
'Phey are alluded to in the reign of Edward 
III. [for Chaucer mentions ‘ the fen where 
fcild mares renne.* Reeve’s Tale.], £li7.ahcth 
[see Shakspcarc, 2 Henry IV.], and later. 
Taylor the watcr-p«iet says that, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, he saw only deer, 
wild horses, tmlves, and such like creatures ; 
and they are yet not quite extinct in s<nne of 
the mountains of Wales ; for a friend writes 
to us, that he remembers large herds on 
the mountainous tracts between Llanfair and 
Macbyiilleth, with their manes sweeping the 
ground. 

“ This existence of wild horses is evidently 
recognized in an old Shropshire and Welsh 
custom, the elucidation of which, though 
somewhat digressive, will perhaps be par- 
doned, as it refers to a state of the country 
which now no longer exists. 

When a farmer has ended his reaping, 
dnd the wooden boftle is passing merrily 
ronnd, the reapers form themselves into 
iwo bands, and commence the following 
dlalogtie in loud shouts, or rather in a kind 
of chant at the utmost pitch of their voice. 
First Band, I have her, I have her, I have 
her, (Every sentence is repeated three 
times.) Second Band, fFhat hast thee? 
what hast thee ? what hast thee f First, a 
marc, a mare, a mare. Second, Whose is 
her, whose is, See. First, yf. B,*s (nam- 
ing their master, whose com is all cut). 
Second, Where shall we send her, See. First, 
7# C* DJs (naming some meigbbonr whose 
com is still standing). And the whole con- 


clndee -with n Joyous sbont of both bands 
united* In the South-eastern comer of 
Shropshire, the ceremony is performed with 
a slight variation. Tlie last few stalks of the 
wheat are left standing ; all the reapers throw 
their sickles, and he who cuts it off, cries I 
have her, &c. as above, on wliich the rustic 
mirth begins; and it is practised in a manner 
very similar in Devonshire and Cornwall. 
In Devonshire and Cornwall, the word neck 
or nack is substituted for marc, and seems 
to be only a corruption for nag, 

** In Shropshire, we call this custom 
Crying the Mare; and the latest farmer in 
the neighbourhood, whose reapers cannot 
therefore send her to any otiior person, is 
said to ‘ keep her all tlm winter.’ This 
rural ceremony, which, like the other pic- 
turesque usages of a former period, is fast 
wearing away, evidently refers to the time 
when our county lying all ojien in common 
fields, and the corn consequently exposed to 
the depredations of the wild mares, the 
season at which it was secured from their 
ravages was a time of rejfvlcing, and of ex- 
ulting over a tardier neigl)bour. That this 
is the true solution is further confirmed by 
the fact, that there is a ‘ crying the sow* 
sometimes observed at tlie end of the harvest 
of prase. In the VVorthen Court rolls, 8 
Heu VI. two persons are amersed Hd, each, 

* quia habucrunt cquos suos in hladis vici- 
norum suorum contra penam dr/, urdinatam 
inter cos et vicinor. suos (because they had 
their horses in their neighbours* corn)." 

V. 28. 

This elucidation is excellent ; and to 
tlic Piitisfactory account of wnid horses, 
wc beg to add the following, from 
Lord Herbert’s History of Henry VI 1 1. 
yv^hich has escaped our authors : 

Among the Acts passed Apiil 1 2, 1540, 
are these two enactments : First, that 
horses feeding on commons, not being of a 
lawful heiglit (that is to say, not being 
15 handfuls high at 2 years old), should be 
seised by any man for Ids own use. P. 524. 
Secondly, that forests, heaths, commons, 
&c. should he drawn once in the year, and 
unlikely tits in them to he killed. Never- 
theless, that horses of small lieight might 
be put where mares were not kept.”* P. 525. 

Thus, it appears, that our ancestors^ 
held ponies in sovereign contempt. 

In p. 44, our authors say that the 
title of Earl was at first 'merely per- 
sonal, and not derived, as now, from 
any particular place. The authority 

S uoted for this, is Specimens of 
>uffdale*s Mistakes," p. 43. 

We beg to observe, that the ancient 
Comes 6r Earl, was the King’s locum 
tenens or representative (like the mo- 
dern Lord Lieutenant) ; and that 
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Vice^comes merely implied the King's 
officer, in counties which he ret&ined 
in his own hands. We shall pot quote 
any authorities for a fact so trite. The 
authors of this work generally improve 
every subject which comes before them 
but in this instance, we think, they 
have been taken in. 

It is of some importance in investi- 
gating the ruins of Abbeys, to know 
where to look for the sites of |)articular 
oflices. Whitaker’s account is facti- 
tious. Our authors place them as Jol- 
lows : 

OoRMiTORY. Mostly but not al- 
w^s on the West side of the Cloister. 

Kefectory. Generally on the side 
of the'Cloister, opposite to the Church, 
and parallel with it. 

Chapter-house. Always on the 
eastern side of the Cloister. 

AimoT's Lodging. South-east of 
the Church, though not invariably 
so. Pictures over chimney-pieces is 
an ancient fashion ; for, adjoining to 
the Guest-hali of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
was an inner parlour, having a chimney 
with a noble picture. P. 60. 

Before the Reformation, almost the 
whole Sunday or fast-day w’as employ- 
ed in the ringing of bells, as is still 
the case in Russia, where the length 
of the chiming is proportioned to the 
sanctity of the day. P. O?. 

From p. 91, we find, that the Prior’s 
house at Wenlock, a most interesting 
and curious fahrick, is nearly perfect, 
and inhabited. A narrow cloister, 
with an upper and Iviwer ambulatory, 
rims along the front, communicating 
with all the rooms. 

The bad situations, and confined 
room of the huhitaiions of our an- 
cestors, is thus explained. S|ieaking 
of an old vicarage house, our authors 
say : 

“ Tlic higher orders were so much accus- 
tomed to be cooped up in fortresses, and all 
ranks to inhabit cities, that a Clerey- 
tnan of that age would consider himself as 
very amply accommodated in n spot which 
a cobler in the present day would almost re- 
gard with contempt.” P. 267. 

So copious is the valuable matter in 
these instructive and interesting vo- 
lumes, that we cannot pretend to give 
any thi^ like an analysis of their con- 
tents. Every thing dilficult is explain- 
ed in a scientific and masterly form ; 
and curious matters, which require no 
elucidation, are superabundant. Judg- 

Gent. Mao. November, 1826. 
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ment and taste havedir^^ riie^rhola 
compilation, and it forma an excellent 
model for topographical historict of 
towns. 

'82. Cradock’s Literary and Miscdlaneout 
Memoirs. Volume IL Nichula and Son. 

THIS entertaining volume, which 
contains the Author’s Travels in France 
ill 178.3-84, and describes many parts of 
that extensive kingdom not frequently 
visited by English travellers, will he 
perused with pleasure by all who take 
any interest in the national events 
which produced the French Revolu- 
tion ; and the following apology of the 
venerable Author is sufheient to dis- 
arm the severity ofithe most malignant 
critick : 

There is doubtless much in this volume 
which might be amended, but auCh aa it ia, 
it has been effected with great labour and 
anxiety, and 1 shall certainly, at £ighw- 
five, attempt to make no future effort. By 
the aid of Trustees some new editions of 
former Tracts may possibly appear, but in 
my own name, to tne Publick I now moat 
respectfully desire to bid Adieu.” 

Mr. Cradock, it appears, possessed 
one of the oldest fox-coverts insLeices- 
tershire, and was fortunate enough to 
be able to accommodate at his seat his 
friend the Due de Lauzun ; which ac- 
cidental civility afterwards led to the 
admission of Mr. Cradock into the first 
circles of the kingdom of France. 

7’he Author seems to have antici- 
ated that some readers might think he 
ad detailed petty occurrences, such as 
his accommodation and mode of living, 
with too much minuteness ; and thus 
shelters himself under the following 
excellent remarks of his friend Dr. 
Johnson. 

** Such diminutive observation! seem to 
take away something from the dignity of 
writing, and therefore are never communi- 
cated but with hesitation, and a little fear 
of abasement and contempt. But it must 
be remembered, that life consists not of a 
series of illustrious actions, or elegant en- 
joyments; the greater part of our time 
passes in compliance with neceasitiea, in 
the performance of daily duties, in the re- 
moval of small inconveniences, in the pro- 
curement of petty pleasures; and we ore 
well or ill at ease, os the main spring of 
life glides on smoothly, or is ruiBed by small 
obstacles and frequent interruption. The 
true state of eveiy nation is the state of 
common life.” 

One material feature in the present 
volume is the implicit reliance which 
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may be placed on the Author's vera^ 
city, and in this particular his Anec- 
dotes of the late unfortunate Queen of 
France deserves especial notice : 

** It suited about this time the private 
purposes of some ambitious persons to raise 
many idle reports against the Queen, but I 
will only particularize one that was of a most 
malicious tendency. Her Majesty (it was 
said) was walking rather late at night in the 
Gardens of Triantm, when a Nobleman of 
her party, by accident trod upon a frog, 
and killed it, and that she instantly exclaim- 
ed, ^ I wish it had been the whole French 
nation.* Nothing certainly could have been 
better invented to inflame the multitude 
Sgainst her, especially as they had been 
taught to believe that she was more partial 
to the interest of Germany than that of 
France. 

** It now chanced that the Queen (who, 
it was supposed, had not even heard of the 
new report,) was solicited by the Holy Or- 
ders at Paris to walk in procession to the 
Cathedral to obtain rain that might ame- 
liorate the wine -harvest. She had been 
offended with frequent applications for such 
purposes, and declared, that she should not 
soon again attend to their tiresome inter- 
ferences ; but suddenly receiving a most 
beautiful gold gauze dress from England, 
she fraifkly avowed with a smile, to the 
Ladies about her, that had this dress but 
arrived sooner, she thought, she should not 
have rejected their earnest petition. This 
contemptuous speech soon got abroad, and 
the cause of her compliance to many gave 
great offence. It was now determined 
therefore publicly to Insult her, and we 
heard such strong assertions of it, that with 
a party of friends we hired some rooms in 
the street leading to the Cathedral, iirom 
which we might be eye-witnesses of all that 
passed. Various discordant rumours inces- 
santly arrived, and such was the distant 
clamour which we heard, that we began to 
be most seriously alarmed for her immediate 
safety, till, at last she herself appeared, 
more charming than over we had seen her, 
and so far from hisses or insults, that her 
peraon reigned i the whole air was rent with 
aoolainatlons of rapture ; and nothing was 
even spoken of, but the beauty, the excel- 
lence, and the divine perfections of the all- 
enchanting Queen of France.’* 

Nor 18 the following much less inte- 
reating: 

** I must now mention some particular 
circumstanoea which occurred in London, 
relative to the meditated flight of the King 
and Queen, when they had justly become 
alarmed for their own safety at Paris. Many 
strenuous friends (perhaps too many) were 
anxiously employed iu ascertainhig the in- 
terests and party feelings of some of the 
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leading authorltiea in certain French cities, 
in case of any attempt being made for the 
Royal Family to escape to England. Seve- 
ral officers of high rank in France then 
occasionally resided in Pall Mall, and at 
their apartments frequent conferences were 
held, and divers consultations took place. 
At an early period it was made clear, that 
no free passage could be depended upon 
through Normandy. But a young Noble- 
man spoke positively, that his relations at 
Amiens were all decisively in favour of the 
Royal Family, and one of them was Lieute- 
nant of Police. This information waa pri- 
vately and speedily conveyed to Paris. But 
before it arrived, the King and Queen had 
unfortunately made the desperate effort to 
reach Germany hy Varennes. 

Much blame has since been attached 
to hlons. Goguelat, who conducted the 
journey, but after due examination he was 
fairly exculpated. The truth was, the plot 
was previously discovered, and at the most 
decisive moment all the leaders were baffled. 
The King had always a full reliance on the 
fidelity of his subjects, when they were left 
to themselves, but now none could be de- 
pended upon, for so many parties interfered, 
that all trembled for their own immediate 
lives. A variety of idle stories was invented 
as to the causes of the King’s delay on the 
route, but they were merely circulated to 
degrade him, and do injury to the rest of 
the Royal Family. The tide of affairs 
seemed to have set in against them, and 
they appeared (however innocent) as doomed 
to suffer for the crimes of some of their 
predecessors. Every scheme, however well 
laid, was almost sure to fail ; and they might 
justly have exclaimed, in the wovds of the 
Old Friar, as written by our immortal Bard : 

A greater power than we can contradict. 

Hath thwarted our intents.” 

Our Author spent some time at 
Montpellier, the climate of which does 
not appear to correspond with our con- 
ceived ideas of its mildness and salu- 
brity : 

Within the last century it has been 
fashionable in England to give the name of 
Montpellier to many places, new streets, 
rows of houses, terraces, and gardens, where 
the situation has been supposed to have 
been at all favourable ; indeed, there seems 
to be something attractive in the very sound 
of the word Montpellier ; but the original 
city has rather fallen off, and is not so much 
frequented now, but on account of its former 
ffime, and the assemblage of the States of 
Languedoc during the winter, when the 
noble families still maintain their old exem- 
plary hospitality. Joseph Scaliger is known 
to have asserted, that if he had his choice 
where to end his days, of all cities in the 
world he should prefer Montpellier; but 
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since tliat time, Physioitns litve agreed that 
there has been a remarkable change of cli- 
mate , and from my own observation I must 
declare that 1 knew several consumptive 
patients who seemed to have recovered at 
Marseilles, and almost all relapsed again, 
after they had remained for some time at 
Montpellier.'* 

Of our late excellent Sovereign, the 
following anecdote cannot but be ac- 
ceptable : 

<< Mr. Abbd Bellasyse had the honour to 
be appointed by his uncle, Earl Faucon- 
berg, to receive his late Majesty at his 
mansion at Cheltenham. At that time this 
was the only tolerable place of residence in 
the least suited to such an occupant ,* hut, 
from natural temper, his Majesty did not 
suffer himself to be annoyed with small diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. Bellasyse accompanied him during 
his morning rides, and his Majesty could 
not fail to be much pleased with the urba- 
nity of his manners. To some of his suite 
he expressed sumrise, that, as Lord Fau- 
conberg was a Lord of the Bedchamber, 
and frequently in his presence, he had never 
heard that he had a nephew utterly unpro- 
vided fur, and in Orders ; and then the mys- 
tery was explained, that Mr. Bellasyse was 
a Romish jiriest of the Catholic branch of 
his noble family. When afterwards taking 
the air about Cheltenham, his Majesty was 

E leased to signify to Mr. Bellasyse, * that 
e by no means wished to interfere with his 
real principles, hut should he wish to make 
any change,' with a smile most graciously 
added, * I have not perhaps much prefer- 
ment at my immediate disposal, but in such 
a case 1 will certainly take good care of you.* 
Mr. Bellasye for a while occasionally 
officiated at the Romish chapel in Porti^al- 
street, and died at Southampton, — Lord Fau- 
conberg, in June 1815, appropriating to his 
own use only a small portion of that great 
income to which, by heirship, he was justly 
entitled. He was a fine scholar, a commu- 
nicative man, a dignified nobleman, and to 
all who were nearly connected with him, a 
most affectionate, as well as a most disinte- 
rested friend." 

Speaking of the once-splendid mo- 
nuiiienl at Fonlevrault, and the Royal 
Effigies which it contained, (and which 
have recently been rescued, by the late 
Mr. Charles Stothard, from the cellars 
of the once celebrated Abbey, now 
converted to a prison, as noticed in 
our present volume, p. l 62 ,) Mr. 
Cradock says, 

** Though the aegociatlou for introduc- 
ing the Royal Statues into this country 
(noticed p. S66) proved unsuccessful, it 
is fortunate that they have been saved 
from destruction ; and though an objection 


might Juatly be made as to their ramoval 
from a Githolic chapel to a Protestant oathe- 
drai, ye^ there could be, I should think, no 
impropriety in their decorating, with graceful 
dignity, the highly ornamented Castle Palace 
at Windsor." 

83. Death* s Doings ; in 24 Plates^ designed 
and etched hy R. Dagley, author of Select 
Gems from the Antique, with lUustralions 
in Prose and Verse, the friendly Contrilni- 
lions of various Writers, 8vo, pp, 390. 
Andrews. — Cole. 

SUCH is the title affixed to a series 
of designs etched by Mr. Dagley, and 
further illustrated by the poeti^ and 

C rose of various contributors. We are 
y no means persuaded that any moral 
lesson can be taught by an exhibition 
of Death in the prosopopoeia of a ske- 
leton, assisting in the carousals of the 
sensualist, intruding on the toilet of the 
beauty, or cutting short the sport and 
the career of the huntsman or the 
cricketer, or dealing fatal blows on the 
heroes of the prize-ring. The associa- 
tions connected with such appearances 
are ever bordering on the ludicrous, 
and tend rather to merriment than to 
serious reflection ; and as Mr. Dagley 
well observes, the greater part of man- 
kind will assume the privilege of ex- 
emption from such incidental casualties 
as are pointed out in the course of the 
illustrations here exhibited, and will 
find a clause in their own favour. 

The etchings are twenty-four in 
number, and exhibit considerable skill 
and freedom in the execution, with 
much of satirical talent in the design. 
Of course, the order of illustration has 
been reversed. The labours of the 
poet have been employed to explain 
the designs of the artist. This part of 
the volume is most unequally perform- 
ed, as of necessity it must be, where 
the contributors are numerous, and 
the illustrations various. We shall 
endeavour to select the best. 

The following lines append to the 
design of the Poet. 1 n tne rapture of 
inspiration, he is penning an ode to 
Immortality, and Death is extinguish- 
ing his candle. 

The Poet. 

Thou art vanish'd ! like the blast 
Bursting from the midnight cloud ; 

Like the lightning thou art past, — 

Earth has seen no nobler cloud ! 

Now is quench'd the flashing eye. 

Now is chill'd the bumiog brow, 

All the Poet that can die ; 

Homer's .self is but m thou. 
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Thou hut Life*! fiohut drauffhl— 
Gloiy, tempter of the loul 1 
Wild end deep thy spirit quiff’d. 

There wu poison in the bowl. 

Then the haunting visions rosei 
Spectres round thy bosom's throne. 
Poet ! what shall paint thy woeS| 

But a pencil like thine own ? 

Thou art vanish'd ! earthly Fame, 

See of what thy pomps are made ! 
Genius ! stoop thine eye of iiame, 
Byron's self is but a shade! — ^Alfred* 

We suspect that under the disguise 
of Alfred we are indebted to Mr. 
Croly for the vigorous lines just 
quoted. 

The next design is Death disguised 
as a pilgrim presenting a letter from 
the Holy Land ; it is accompanied by 
another, exhibiting tlie King of Ter- 
rors himself^ unveiled. The letter has 
announced the death of the lover, and 
the news has proved fatal to the maiden. 
The illustration of these designs is by 
L. E. L. a lady whom the injudicious 
praise of friends has betrayed into a 
life of song ; but let us do justice to 
her present poem by a quotation : 

The Scroll. 

Tha maiden's cheek blush'd ruby bright, 
Aud her heart beat quick with its own de- 
light; 

Acain she should dwell on those vows so 
dear, 

Almost as if her lover was near. 

Little deem’d she that letter would tell 
How that true lover fought and fell 
The maiden read till her cheek grew pale ; 
Yon drooping eye tells all the tale : 

She sees her own knight's last fond prayer, 
And she reads in that scroll her heart's de- 
spair. 

Oh I Grave, how terrible art thou 
To young hearts bound in one fond vow ! 

Oh ! human love, how vain is thy trust ; 
Hope ! how soon art thou laid in dust. 

Thou fatal pilgrim, who art thou. 

As thou fling* St the black veil from thy sha- 
dowy brow ? 

I know thee now, dark lord of the tomb, 
the pale maiden’s withering bloom : 

The light is gone from her glassy eye. 

And her cheek is struck by Mortality ; 

From her parted lip there comes no breath. 
For that scroll was Fate, — its bearer Death 1 

L.E.L. 

The Artist is a clever sketch, by 
Pennie ; nor is the Cricketer without 
^ts merit. 

The following beautiful lines illus- 
trate the Captive : 


The Captive.— To Death. 

Who treads my dungeon, wild and pale; 
Or do my weary eye-balls fail 
And art thou of the shapes that swim 
Across my midnight, sod and dim, 

Where in one deep confusion blend 
The forms of euemy and friend ? 

Shut out by mountain and by wave. 

Or slumbering in the ancient grave. 

Ha ! fearful thing ! I know thee now. 
Thy hollow eye, thy l>ony brow, 

1 feel thy chill, sepulchral breath ; 

Spare me, dark King ! pale Terror ! Death ! 
Still let me, on this bed of stone, 

Pour to the night the captive's groan ; 

Still wither in the captive's chain, — 

Still struggle, hope, — in vain, in vain ; 

Still live the slave of others' will. 

But let me live, grim spectre, still. 

I faint, thy touch is on me now, 

I feel no sting, no fiery throe ; 

My fetters fall beneath thy hand ! 

I see thee now before me stand. 

No shape of fear ! My fading eyes 
Behold thee, servant of the skies ; 

Crowns thy bright brow the immortal 
wreath. 

Celestial odours round thee breathe. 

Spreads on the air thy splendid plume,— 
Welcome, thou Angel of the Tomb. Alfred. 

The Serenade and the Toilet are 
striking sketches, and appropriately 
illustrated ; the former by L. E. L. ; the 
latter by Mr. Gaspy, the author of the 
Lollards. 

The Plypochondriac is a fearful yet 
very characteristic sketch. The Me- 
lancholy is seated in a chair, in all the 
paraphernalia of sickness, and with 
the accessories of woe about him ; he 
is evidently dying of a diseased ima- 
gination. A Death’s head affixed on 
six spider-like le^s is emerging from 
the grate, and is certainly (diargcd 
with the last message. The comnien- 
tury on this design is a clever tale, in 
which Mr. Aliernethy is destined to 
play a part. — ^Those who have fre- 
quented the morning levees of this 
gentleman, will, we think, recognize 
the portrait : 

** He was a little portly figure, with a 
round, fresh-coloured, and pleasant face ; 
and his head, which was rattier large, co- 
vered with a profusion of white hair, dressed 
in the fashion of the close of the lost cen- 
tury. Indeed, his entire figure and dress 
were those of a substantial citizen of 1 790. 
He did not rise when T entered ; but merely 
mode a slight inclination of his head, and 
waved his left hand, which held his hat, 
raising it flrom his knee, on which it rested. 
He then fixed his eyes stedfiistly upon mej 
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wliilit I ftddraMed my friend After a few 
minutest turning suddenly round to his pa- 
tient, he abruptly inquired, * Have you any 
thing more to say ?’ Tom assured nim that 
he had not ; that he fully understood his 
orders i * but the pain ’* — ‘ Stop !' ejacu- 
lated the little man, ‘ I know what you are 
going to say ; it is all fudge. If you know 
my orders, follow them.* Notwithstanding 
this specimen of his abrupt manner, I ven- 
tured to address the Doctor ; and stated, as 
my opinion, that my friend would benefit 
greatly by a change of air and scene. He 
again eyed me for a few seconds, and de- 
manded, * Are you a physician. Sir ?* * No.* 
— ‘Are you a surgeon?* ‘No.* — ‘Then, 
Sir, what right have you to form an opinion 
on the 8u))ject?* and, without waiting for 
a reply, rose from his seat and left the 
room.*’ 

The (lesion of the Antiquary is very 
clever; it is illustrated by a person 
signing himself ‘ Cheviot Tichburn,* 
of whom we would modestly inquire 
the meaning of the following lines : 

“ A shield of price, with rust corrosive 
trac*d, 

The true j4urigo of an antique taste.** 

Death in the Ring is but a vulgar 
jest. 

The Glutton and the Bacchanal are 
both good ; the last has found an ap- 
propriate commentator in the Editor of 
the Literary Gazette; and the plea- 
sures of the bottle are sung in a strain 
that savours of the inspiration of Bur- 
gundy. 

We pass on to the sketch of Academic 
Honours, — Death crowning an Under- 
graduate with the laurel. This is most 
feelingly illustrated by Mr. Carrington, 
the author of Dartmoor, a poet who is 
justly rising to the distinction he has 
so fairly earned. 

The Martyr Student. 

('By the Author of “ Dartmoor'*) 

List not Ambition's call, for she has lur'd 
To death her tens of thousands, and her 
voice, 

Tho* sweet as the old syren's, is as false ; 
Won by her blandishments, the warrior seeks 
The battle-field, where red Destruction waves 
O'er the wild plain his banner, trampling 
down 

The dying and the dead ; on Ocean’s waves 
Braving the storm — the dark lee-shore — the 
fight— 

The seaman follows her, to fall at last 
In Victory’s gory arms. To Learning's sons 
She promises the proud degree— the praise 
Of academic senates, and a name 
Thsit Feme on his imperishable scroll 


Shall deeply 'grave. O, there was one who 
heard [mourn 

Her fatal promptings — whom the Muses 
And Genius yet deplores ! In studies all 
Immur'd, he trimm'd his solitary lamp. 

And morn, unmarked, upon his pallid cheek 
Oft flung her ray, ere yet the sunken eye 
Reluctant closed, and sleep around his couch 
Strew'd her despised poppies. Day with night 
Mingled— insensibly — and night with day; 
In loveliest change the seasons capie— and 
pass'd — 

Spring woke, and in her beautiful blue sky 
Wander'd the lark — the merry birds beneath 
Pour'd their sweet woodland poetry — the 
streams 

Sent up their eloquent voices — all was joy 
And in the breeze was life. Then Summer 
gemm'd [seen 

The sward with flowers, as thickly strewn as 
In heaven the countless clustering stars. By 
day [night 

The grateful peasant pour'd his song, — by 
The Nightingale ; he needed not the lay 
Divine of eartn or sky — the voice of streams— 
Sunshine and shadow — and the rich blue 
sky; — 

Nor gales of fragrance and of life that cheer 
The aching brow— relume the drooping eye — 
And fire the languid pulse. On stern pur- 
suit— 

One master-passion master'd all — and Death 
Smil'd only, as Consumption at his nod 
Poison'd the springs of life, and flush'd the 
cheek 

With roses that l)Ioom only o'er the grave ; 
And in that eye, which once so mildly beam'd. 
Kindled unnatural fires ! 

Yet ho|>e sustain'd 

His sinking soul, and to the high reward 
Of sleepless nights and watchful days — and 
scorn 

Of pleasure, and the stern contempt of ease. 
Pointed cxultingly. But Death, who loves 
To blast Hope's fairest visions, and to dasl\ 
In unsuspected hour, the cup of bliss 
From man's imimtient lip— with horrid 
glance [step 

Mark’d the young victim, as with fluttering 
And beating heart, and cheek with trea- 
cherous bloom [gates 

Suffus'd, he press'd where Science op'd the 
Of her high Temple. 

There beneath the guise 
Of Learning's proud professor, sat enthron’d 
The tyrant. Death : — and as around the brow 
Of that ill fated votary, he wreathed 
The crown of Victory — silently he twin’d 
The cypress with the laurel ; — at his foot 
Perish'd the ‘ Martyr Student 1’ '* 

But our limits prevent a further no- 
tice of this clever volume. That it 
may be made the useful instrument of 
reflection is a more probable conjec- 
ture than that it mil. Certainly it 
deserves a better fate than to lie on the 
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tables of our drawing-room for the 
amusement of the idle, who perceive 
not the moral that lies under the 
ribs of death,’* and whose ears are deaf 
to the admonitions which even in his 
most grotesque forms he delivers from 
his tongueless mouth. Almost all the 
mortals introduced, are perishing in 
the dreams of their ambition— or in 
the pursuit of mere animal jgratifica- 
tion— the averted gaze of al^ proves 
that they will not look Death steadily 
in the face. His ** doings*' are not 
within the curtain — not amongst those 
who are prepared for, and smile at his 
approach. 

The Poet's eye is in frenzy rolling — 
the Artist’s hopes are on an eartniv 
immortality — the Lover is in the full 
rapture of expectation — the Maiden is 
preparing for the dance — the Glutton 
is in the midst of the feast — the Hunts- 
man is in his leap — the Alchyinist at 
his labour; — like the Antediluvians in 
their revels, “ till the flood came and 
destroyed them all.'* 

The subject is without limit; and 
should Mr. Dagley be induced to con- 
tinue his labours, we take the liberty 
of suggesting a curtailment in the Li- 
terary department. At present it is 
overlaid by too elaborate a commentary, 
or by too many hands on the same 
design. 

♦ 

' 84. Collections for a History of the ancient 
Family o/ Bland. 4to, pp, 305. 

THIS work is dedicated, in a letter 
of singular beauty and affection, to 
Michael Bland, esq. It alludes, in a 
very dignified strain of pious consola- 
tion, to the recent bereavement of a 
son of high promise, which that gentle- 
man has sustained (see our voL xcv. 
part ii. p. 187); and invites him by 
appropriate recollections of an ancient 
House, to assist in researches, which 
may at once enable him to indulge his 
affections, and by innocent employ- 
ment mitigate his grief. 

As the death of this amiable young 
man was the ostensible cause of this 
collection, we shall make our extract 
from this portion of the work : 

At the early age of between three and 
four months, Thomas Bland was vaccinated, 
as a preventive against the small pox, by 
en eminent medical practitioner, Mr. after- 
wards Dr. Rigby, of Norwich, by whom the 
symptoms and progress of the disease, then 
luit of recent introduction, were carefully 
observe^, and considered sufficiently com- 


plete to warrant the expectation of its effi- 
cacy. In the beginning of the month of 
July, 1835, however, his friend and com- 
panion in business, Mr. Richard Martineau, 
whose parents had taken similar precaution 
for him, was seized with small pox, care- 
lessly denominated ** swine pox ” by his me- 
dical attendants, when the impulse of affec- 
tion could not be restrained in poor Bland, 
who, on visiting his friend, was much 
shocked at the appearance of the disorder 
then fell upon him, took the infection, 
sickened on the thirteenth day afterwards, 
with confluent small pox of the most ma- 
lignant kind, and, after contending with the 
dreadful disease for nine days, became a 
corpse. 

With the intention of relieving his 
flither from the cares of business, he hod 
been placed in an ostensible situation in the 
Brewery, aud from his commencement, he 
had so conducted himself, as to merit and 
to gain the regard and confidence of every 
one connected with that important establish- 
ment. His exertions in tne performance of 
his duties were uniform and unceasing, and 
they were recfimmended by an urbanity of 
manner, which was the more engaging, be- 
cause it did not proceed from want of spirit, 
but was accompanied by all that vivacity and 
firmness, so suited to his age. As his death 
was premature, it were visionary to antici- 
pate the future success of qualities which 
had scarcely begun to expand, though it 
may be consolatory to hope, that, if ex- 
tended maturity had been granted to him, 
he might have become as conspicuous and 
useful in commercial affairs, as he was 
amiable and beloved in a private sphere. 
But painful reflections hurry me to a close, 
—generous youth ! Let costly marbles tell 
the woe of others — be thine the happier 
state to be embalmed in the fondest affec- 
tions of thy parents, and in the mournful 
remembrance of thy friends !** 

’We consider the volume as a model 
for similar researches ; it unites a per- 
severing industry in collecting, and a 
skill in arranging the materials, which 
are but the lot of few. Of the value 
of genealogy there can he no question, 
for independently of the temporal in- 
terests which may depend upon suc- 
cession rightly sustained, it is a pious 
duty tendered to the dead, when every 
other memorial may have perished ; 
and it will ever be a useful occupation 
to reinforce our virtues by the recollec- 
tion of those who have taught them. 

As this is a volume for private distri- 
bution only, we will say no more than 
to invite others, who have leisure and 
talent, to similar researches ; and we 
will conclude our brief notice of this 
work by one more extract, which may 
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serve to explain the labour of the pur- 
9uit» and to exhibit a pleasing sneci- 
men of the style in which it has been 
conducted. 

In -the perusal of the following pages, 
the reader who is in pursuit of amusement 
will assuredly find many subjects introduced 
of a nature little calculated to inspire elegant 
fancy, though it is to be hoped that some 
will be found to engage his reflection— and 
before he condemns a work, of necessity de- 
pendent more upon accuracy than splendour 
of style, he is intreuted to consider how 
much time is often speut in the recovery of 
a date, how dull is the drudgery of abstract- 
ing wills, and how intent and unwearied 
that mind must constantly, be, which aims 
at confidence and correctness in genealogy. 
And if his expectations should not be abated 
by this candid confession, let him try to cull 
flowers from the bewildering verbosity of 
title deeds, and the solemn and wailing ad- 
monitions of the tomb." P. 9. 

— ♦ — 

85. The Fears of Dying annihilated hy the 
Hope of Heaven, A Diat(^e on Death, 
IFith a Fision of Future Bliss, By John 
Mason, A, M, Author qf “ Self Know^ 
ledge,** dfc. dfc. fhevcr htfore published.) 
With Memoirs of the Author, and lUustra^ 
tions of the Happiness of Heaven. By 
John Evans, LL.D. ISmo, pp. 160. 
Arnold. 

THE Editor of this little volume, 
though indefutigable in his pious la- 
bours, is not one of those ** ungracious 
pastors who shew us the rough and 
thorny paths to Heaven.” He com- 
fortably inculcates, by “ flowery paths,” 
the doctrine, that Christianity is a 
pleasant road to a future state; and that 
“ the yoke” of our adorable Redeemer 
“ is easy, and the burthen light.” 

Mr. Mason’s “ Dialogue on Death,” 
now first published by Dr. Evans, is a 
well-written and consolatory monitor 
to all who are seriously alarmed by 
“ the fear of Death,” and may be read 
with pleasure by the sincere Christian 
of every denomination. 

Of “ the Vision of Bliss,” we shall 
only say that it is well-intentioned, 
and we are glad that it is short. The 
Regions here delineated are such as 
“ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive;^ and are too sublime 
and mysterious for the description of 
mortal man. 

Of Mr. Mason, a good memoir is 
given, from which some extracts shall 
be made : 


<< Mr. Mason was born at Dunmow in 
Essex, 1705, his father being a duseoting 
minister of tfaot town. The grandflitber wm 
the Rev. John Mason, A.M. rector of Woter- 
Stratfurd in Buckinghamshire. He hod two 
sons, one of whom was in the church, 
whilst tlie other, the subject of this memoir, 
took up his lot amongst the dissenters. 
Mr. Mason, discovering on early inclination 
for the ministry, was educated under the 
Rev. John Jennings, first of Kibworth, and 
afterwards of Hinckley. This worthy Tutor 
sent forth several young men into the vine- 
yard ; and amongst the rest Dr. Philip 
Doddridge, of distinguished celebrity. In 
1730 Mr. Mason became pastor of a congre- 
gation at Dorking in Surrey. Here he 
published his earliest production, a Sermon, 
denominated ** Subjection to the higher 
Powers a loyal- title, inculcating the cul- 
tivation of peace and harmony amidst the 
enjoyment of the inestimable blessings of 
civil and religious liberty. In 1743 lie sent 
forth a Tract, which was a Reply to an 
infidel treatise, designated * Christianity 
not founded in Argument.’ This was to 
well received, that it procured him the di- 
ploma of A.M. from the University of Edin- 
burgh. But Mr. Mason’s chief publication 
18 his Treatise on < Self-knowledge,’ which 
is well known and justly appreciated. It 
appeared in the year 1745, and is a treasure 
of practical divinity. It lias been trauslatrd 
into Welsh, and also into several of the 
continental languages. In July 1746, Mr. 
Mason quitted Dorking for Cheshunt in 
Hertfordshire, having a more extensive 
sphere of usefulness presented him. His 

* Farewell Sermon’ on tlie occasion was 
published. In 1754 Mr. Mason printed 
four volumes of Sermons, entitled, * The 
Lord’s Day Evening Entertainments.’ They 
were intended as a complete set of Practical 
Discourses for the use of Families, urging 
the grand points of Christianity in a plain 
but striking manner, free from all distin- 
guishing |>ecuIiaritieB of style and sentiment. 
A second edition of this work showed how 
highly it met the approbation of the publick. 
In 1758 he published * Fifteen Discourses,’ 
in oue volume, < devotional and practical,’ 
for the use of families, with a Dissertation 
on the Jewish and Christian Church. This 
latter piece exhibits a profound knowledge of 
history, and is most conducive to religious 
improvement In 1761 he again appeared 
from the press with two volumes — Chris- 
tian Morals. Amidst his pastoral labours, 
both from the pulpit and press, Mr. Mason 
educated several students for the ministry. 
To one of them, the Rev. Mr. Stanshall, of 
Chertsey, he in 1759 addressed a * Letter to 
a Friend upou his Entrance on the Mi- 
nisterial Office ;’ and a more extensive tract 
was drawn up for the Rev. John Somersett, 
of Chipping Ongar, Essex : hence the 

* Student and Pastor,’ a work of singular 
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excellenoa and utility. Though thus en- 
ga^ in theol<tfical employmeuts, Mr.Mn- 
soD did not neglect the elegancies of litera- 
ture. He composed and pubitshed three 
EssayS} which did credit to his taste and 
Judgment. These were on * the Power and 
Harmony of Prosaic Numbers — on the Prln- 
cipies of Harmony in Poetical Compositionsy 
and on Elocution.* The last was a text 
book in one of our universities, and attained 
to pre-eminent distinction The active and 
laborious life of this most excellent mad 
was now drawing to a conclusion. A severe 
cold brought on a fever, which terminated 
his career in the zenith of his usefulness. 
He sustained his illness with composure and 
resignation. One of his last observations 
to a beloved relative, attendant upon him, 
was the comfort he derived from the recol- 
lection that lie had equally divided his time 
between the congregations at Dorking and 
Cheshunt. He died Feb. 10, 1708, in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age, and was buried 
in Cheshunt churchyard. Over his vault is 
placed this brief inscription, penned with 
simplicity Here rests all that was mortal 
of the late reverend, learned, and pious 
John Mason, A.M. who was minister of 
the congregation of Protestant Dissenters 
in this pari% seventeen years. He ceased 
from his labours, and was called to his re- 
ward, Feb. 10, 1768, aged 58 years. * Be 
followers of him who, through faith and 
patience, inherits the promises*.*' 

The ** Illustrations in Prose and 
Verse,'* appended to this volume, are a 
pleasing and useful addition to the 
work ; particularly the beautiful lines 
of Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. Jane Tay- 
lor, and the pious effusions of Mrs. 
Hannah More. 

— -♦— 

86. Nichols's Progresses of James the First. 

Fblume II. 

fContimied from p. 342. J 

THE next masque in this volume is 
that performed on Twelfth - night, 
16'06-7i at the first marriage of Lord 
Hay*, afterward Earl of Carlisle, and 
memorable for his^splendid embassies 
and profuse prodigality. This was the 
production of “ Thomas Campion, 
Doctor of Pliisicke,*’ who, in the de- 
velopement of his plot, inquires, with 
some show of reason : 

— have trees therefore 
Tlie instruments of speech and hearing more 
Than th' ave of pacing ? P. 114. 

* Original copies of this and two other 
masques uf the same autiior, lioih also re- 

printed by Mr. Nichols, each prcniuced lOl. 
at ti\e late Mr. Rhodes's sale, April 20, 1 825. 


and ihetrefore conceives that he has a 
fair right to introduce dancing trees. 
Accordingly the trees dance to time 
and measure ; then stand in ranks 
three by three; and afterwards descend 
into the earth about a yard, and split 
into three parts, when the Masters 
appear out of the tops of them.-^This 
Masque is the only one to which any 
illustrative picture has been found at- 
tached ; at the back of the title is a 
copper-plate engraving, representing a 
whole-length figure in the dress of the 
nine masquers. It is thus described : 

The shape of their habit the picture 
before discovers ; the stuffe was of carnation 
eatten, layed thicke with broad silver lace, 
their helmets beeing made of the same 
stuffe.” 

This curious plate is cojiied as the 
frontispiece to Mr. Nichols’s Second 
Volume. One of Dr. Campion's songs 
may be extracted as a favourable spe- 
cimen of his versification : 

Triumph now with joy and mirth 1 

The God of Peace hath hicst our land ; 
We enjoy the fruites of Earth 

Through favour of His bounteous hand. 
We, through His most loving grace, 

A King and Kingly Seed beholde ; 

Like a sun with lesser stars, 

Or carefull shepheard to liis fold. 

Triumph then, and yeelde Him praise, 

That gives us blest and joyful 1 dayes. 

In June ifioy the Kmg was enter- 
tained at Cloihworkers' Hall, and be- 
came a freeman of that company ; and 
in the following month he honoured 
Merchant -taylors’ Hall with his 
presence, when Prince Henry and se- 
veral of the Nobility accepted the same 
mark of respect. It appears that the 
ceremony was then commonly .per- 
formed by placing a garland upon the 
head of the person. P. 141. — This 
practice is perhaps still retained in 
some Companies, on the person of a 
Master elect. 

Th6 National Anthem, God save 
the King, and the musical Grace, Non 
nobis, JDomine, have been confidently 
asserted to have been composed for the 
Merchant- taylors* banquet. This idea 
was suggested in an octavo volume, 
entitled, “ An account of the National 
Anthem God save the King,*' which 
was published in 1822, by Mr. Clark, 
Gentleinnn of his Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal. This author endeavoured to 
prove, that the words of Non nobis, 
JJomine ! were taken from the first 
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Collect for the Gnnpowiler-treaBon 
Day, and that the words of * God aave^ 
the King !’ alluded to the same ei'Cnt, 
being written by Ben Jonson, bnd the 
music composed by Dr. John Bull. 
And if, indeed, Mr. Clark could have 
satisfied bis readers that * God save the 
King!* was first produced on the occa- 
sion in question, little doubt would 
have remained respecting the identity 
of either the Poet or Composer. The 
following minutes of the Court of the 
Merchant-taylors* Company will ex- 
plain this our assertion : 

<< Whereas the Cqpipaoy are inforined 
that the King’s moast excellent Majesty, 
with our gratious Queen and the nctble 
Prince, and divers honourable Lords and 
others, determync to dyne at our Hall on 
th’elecc’on of M’r and Wardens ; therefore 
this meeting was appointed to advise and 
consult huwe every thinge may be performed 
for the reputac’on and creditt of the Com- 
pany, and to give his Majesty best lykeing 
and contentment, &c. &c. And Sir John 
Swynnerton is entreated to conferr with Mr. 
Beniamyn. Johnson the Poet, about a Speech 
to be made to welcome his Majesty, and for 
Mtisique and other inventions, which may 
give liking and delight to his Majesty ; by 
reason that the Company doubt that their 
Scholemaster and Schollers be not acquaint- 
ed with suche kind of Entertaynements.” 

The followinj^ particulars are also 
taken from the Company’s Records: 

** At the upper end of the Hall there 
was set a chair of Estate, where his Majesty 
sat and viewed the Hall ; and a very proper 
child, well spoken, being clothed like an 
Angel of gladness, with a taper of frankin- 
cense burning in his hand, delivered a short 
Speech, containing 18 verses, devised by 
Mr. Ben Jonson, which pleased his Ma- 
jesty marvelously well ; and upon either side 
of the Hall, in the windows near the up|)er 
end, were galleries or seats, made for music, 
in either of which were seven singular choice 
musicians playing on their lutes, and in the 
ship, which did hang aloft in the Hall, 
three rare men, and very skilful, who song 
to his Majesty; and over the King, son- 
netts and loude musique, wherein it is to be 
remembered, that the multitude and noyse 
was so great, that the lutes nor songs could 
hardly be heard or understood. And then 
Ills Majesty went up into the King’s cham- 
ber, wliere he dined alone at a table which 
was provided only for his Majesty and the 
Queen (but the Queen came not), in which 
chamber were placed a very rich pair of 
organs, whereujion Mr. John Bullf Doctor 
of Music, and a Brother of this Company, 
did play all the diuner-time : and Mr. No- 
Gent. Ma6. November, I 
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thaniel Gyles, Matter of ChUdffiti of 
the Kill’s Chapel, together with Dri Mop-* 
ti^ue. Bishop Jl^h and Wells, and Doan 
or hit Majesty’s Chapel i* Lnoaid Dasit, 
Sub-dean ; and divers syMing-men, Robert 
Stone, William Byrde, Hichard Granwell, 
Crie. Sliarpe, Edmund J^owne, Thot. Wood- 
son, Henrie Eveseede, Robert Allison, Jo. 
Hewlett, Richard Plumley, Thos. Goold, 
William Laws, Elway Bevin, and Orlando 
Gibbons, Gen. extraordinary, and the Chil- 
dren of the said Chapel, did sing melodious 
songs at the said dinner; after all which 
his Miyesty came down to the Great Hall, 
and, sitting in his chair of Estate, did hear 
a melodious Song of Farewell, by the three 
rare men in the shippe, being apparelled in 
watchet silk, like seamen; whicli song so 
pleased his Majesty, that he caused the 
same to be sung three times over.” 

And again, in the account which 
Howes, the continuator of Stowe’a 
Chronicle, gives of the Feast: 

There was also in the Hall, the mn- 
sique of the City ; and in the upper-cham- 
ber tl^ Children of his Majestie's Chappell 
song a Grace [supposed to be * Non nobis, 
Doinine,*] at the King’s table, and also, 
whilest the King sat at dinner, John Bull, 
Doctor of Musique, one of the Organists of 
his Majestie’s Chappell-royal, and free of 
the Merchant-taylors*, being in a Citizen’s 
gown, cappe, and hood, plaied most excel- 
Jedt melody upon a small pair of organs, 
placed there for that purpose onely.” 

It seems then, by these extracts, 
that all the poetry written for this oc- 
casion, was procTuced by Ben Jonson ; 
and it may also be concluded, that any 
new musical composition was by Dr. 
Bull. But Mr. Clark had no addi- 
tional argument to back these circum- 
stances, excepting that among the con- 
tents of a music-book of Dr. Bull’s, 
which were printed in Ward’s Gre- 
sham Professors, occurred a composi- 
tion, entitled, God save the Kinge.*’ 
This, to be sure, gave a specious co- 
louring to his conjecture, but the ori- 
ginal music-book coming into the pos- 
session of the variously-learned Dr. 
Kitchiner, he has informed the world 
that the composition is a long volun- 
tary for the organ, no more Tike the 
National Anthem than a frog is to 
an ox;” giving at the same time to old 
Sylvanus urban the honour of having 
published in October 1745 , the first 
Known copy of ** God save our Lord 
the King, a new Song*.” 

* See an extract from the preface to Dr. 
Kitebiner’s Loyal and National Songs of 
England,” quoted in vol. xcv. i, qo6. 
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The claim of God save the Kingl’ 
for this early origin having been thus 
overthrown, tl\at of * Non nobis, Do- 
tninc!’ (to which Mr. Nichols has 
given too much encouragement,) may 
certainlybe regarded witii pronoriionate 
incredulity ; for, though tne words 
are, as Mr. Clark says, to' be found in 
the first Collect for the Gun|)Owder- 
treason service, yet they are not the 
composition of the author of that Col- 
lect, but, as Mr. Clark should have 
brought into consideration, quoted fr(»m 
the hrst verse of the 115th Psalm. In- 
deed, no other argument of Mr. Clark’s 
remains unanswered, but his assertion 
(p. 63 of his work) that the Grace 
was composed by William Byrde, one 
of the “ synging-meu” mentioned in 
the preceding extract; and for that as- 
sertion no authority is given. 

Hud Jonson's poetical speech and 
songs been preserved, this interesting 
hy|)othesi8 would never have suggested 
itself. They have never appeared in any 
edition of his works ; but, as that learn- 
ed Poet was notoriously careless of the 
fate of his productions, some of which 
have been recovered by mere accident, it 
is not impossible that copies may still 
remain undiscovered, either among the 
records of the Merchant-tavlors* Com- 
pany or elsewhere. Mr. Nichols has 
printed from ** The Crown Garland of 
Golden Roses gathered out of Eng- 
land’s Royal Garden,’’ (an old collec- 
tion of Songs printed in 1692,) “ A de- 
lightful Song of the Four famous Feasts 
of England ; one of them ordained by 
King Henry the Seventh to the honour 
of Merchant-taylors, shewing how 
seven Kings have been made free of 
that Company, and how, lastly, it was 

f raced with the renowned Prince 
Henry] of Great Britain.’’ But this 
IS clearly no production of the learned 
Ben. It was, we imagine, the off- 
spring of one of the civic laureates — 
mobably Anthony Munday, or perhaps 
Thomas Middleton, or poor old 
Vennor.’’ 

We must now leave the entertain- 
ment at Merchant-taylor’s hall, but, 
with reference to the presumed con- 
nection between the Gun powder- trea- 
son and the Grace and Anthem, will 
make one further observation : 

** It appears, by the following extract 
' from the Records of this very loyal Com- 
pany, tliat great precaution and care was 
.taken, before his Majesty’s Visit, in pro- 


ceedings somewhat similar to those which 
discovered the Powder Plot : 

Also our Master and Wardens are in- 
treated to cause discreet men to make special 
search in and about the house and Hall, and 
all the rooms adjoining, to prevent all vll- 
lany and danger, from all which we do most 
humbly beseech Almighty God to bless and 
defend his Majesty. God save the King!" 

This, to be sure, evinces unusual 
precaution ; but we do not agree that 
the recurrence of a Powder-plot was 
dreaded. Wo prefer supposing that, 
if the resolutions of the careful Citizens 
had relation to any recent occurrence, 
it was rather to Bhe rumour of the 
King’s assassination at Oking, of which 
Mr. Nichols has given some very cu- 
rious and interesting particulars under 
the date of 1 605-6. 

In one of the many interesting let- 
ters of Mr. Chamberlain, occurs (p. 
162) the following passage relative' to 
Ben Jonson’s Masque of Beauty, and 
another expensive custom of the Christ- 
mas at Court : 

** The shew is put off till Sunday, by 
reason all things are not ready. What- 
soever the devise may l>e, and what success 
they may have in their dancing, yet you 
should he sure to have seen great riches in 
jewels, when one Lady, and that under a 
Baroness, is said to he furnished for better 
than a hundred thousand pounds ; end the 
Lady Arabella goes beyond her, and iIk* 
Queen must not come behind. — On the 
Twelfth- eve there was great golden ph«y at 
Court. No Gamester admitted that brought 
not 300 /. at least. Montgomery played the 
King’s money, and won him 750 /. which he 
had for his iaI)our. The Lord Montegle 
lost t’ne Queen 400 /. Sir Robert Cary, for 
the Prince, 300 /. ; and the Earl of Salisbury 
300 /. ; the Lord Biickhurst 500 /. ; et sic dc 
aeteris. So that I heard of no winner hut 
the King and Sir Francis Wolley, who got 
above 800 /. ’I he King went a hawking- 
journey yesterday to Theobalds, and returns 
to-morrow." 

In July 16O8, Mr. Chamberlain 
” went with my Lady Fanshaw arul 
olher good company, to visit Cope 
Castle at Kensington. We had the 
honour to see all, but touch nothing, 
not so much as a cheriy, which arc 
charily preserved for the Queen's com- 
ing.’*^ Cope Castle was the noble 
mansion then very recently built by 
Sir Walter Cope, which, descending 
with his heiress to the Earl of Holland, 
has ever since been called Holland 
House. 

In p. 203 we find an original letter 
of the King’s, which, for its singii- 
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larity, we cannot forbeatr extracting. 
It was written on an anniversary of 
the Gowry Conspiracy, and addressed 
from Bletsne, the seat of Lord St. John, 
where his Majesty was in Progress, to 
the newly made Lord Treasurer, Ro- 
bert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury : 

“ My littill beaoill* ; Ye and youre 
fcUowis tliaire are so proudo nou that ye 
liave gottin the gyding againe of a Feminine 
Courte in the olde fashon, as I know not 
hou to deale with you ; ye sitte at youre 
case and dlrectis all ; the newis from all the 
pairtis of the uorlde conics to you in youre 
cliamber, the King's owln resolutions dc- 
jiendis upon youre posting dispatches, and 
quhen ye list ye can (sitting on youre bedde- 
sydes) uith one call or quhisling in youre 
fist make him to poste nicte and dayc till 
he come to youre presence. Ueli, 1 know 
Suffuke is inaricUti and hath also his 
handis full nou in harbouring that great lit- 
tell prciude man that comes in his chaire ; 
but fur youre palrt," maister 10, quho is 
wanton and uyfeies [wifeless], 1 can not but 
be ialous of youre greatnes with my uyfe ; 
but most of all ame 1 suspicious of 3, qubo 
is so Ittitelie fallen in acquaintance uith my 
uyfe, for besydes that the verrie number of 
3 is ucll lyked of by ueomeu, his face is so 
amiabill as it is able to iotyse, and bis for- 
tune hath ever bene to be great with Sho- 
saintis ; but his pairt is fouTe in this, that, 
never having taken a uyfe lo himself in his 
youth, he can nut nou be content with his 
graye haires to furbeare ane otlier mannis 
uyfe. Hut, for expiation of this sinne, I 
lioajie that ye have all three uith the rest of 
youre societie taken this daye ane euclia- 
ristike ciippe of thankcfulnes fur the occa- 
sion quhiche fell out at a tyme quhen ye 
durst not avou me. .^nd heir hath beene 
this daye kept the Feastc of King James' 
dcliverie at Saint JonstouneXt in Saint Jon's 
house. All other inaitters 1 referre to the 
old knave the bearar’a reporte. And so 
faire ye uell. 
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In p. 187 is an Eplthalamium; which 
confers much honour on JonsonVpoeti- 
cal talents. It is, however, as every 
thing else of the kind, far beneath the 
fine translation in Notfs Catullus. 

It is well-known, that the Nobility 
engaged persons in London to send 
them letters of newsj and it appears 
that thjB worthies so employed made no 
hesitation whatever to overhear private 
conversations from concealed ])laces, 
where the parties were of consequence 
and occupied in business of moment.- 
See p. 195 . 

The universality of lath and pluister 
buildings, is shown by the order that 
every householder at Northampinn 
shall, against the King's coming, “cause 
their bowses to be painted or coloured 
with colours called white and blacke" 
(p. 205), — the fashion still used in Clie< 
shire, a county famous for very curious 
ohl houses of the kind. 


87. Ttie Lilerary Souvenir Jor , Edited 
hy Alaric A. Watts. 

IN our Literary Intelligence for Sep- 
tember, p. 255, we announced that this 
favourite Annual would be continued 
under the most promising auspices. 
Our hopes are realised to the fullest 
extent. The beauty of its emhellish- 
mcijts has never been exceeded by any 
similar publication. The Porirait of 
Lord Byron is full of interest, and is 
charmingly engraved by Englebeart; 
as is the Girl in a Florentine Costume, 
by C. Heath, from a paituing by 
Howard. Other single figures are, A 
Spanish Lady, The Contadina, and 
Rosalie, all well engraved by Robin- 
son, Mitchell, and Finden. Cupid and 
Psyche, painted hy W. E. West, and 
engraved liyllumphrys, is quite a gem. 
In Auld Ilobiii Gray, by Romney, 
from a painting by Farrier, the story is 
admirably told. But the three most 
interesting plates still remain to be de- 
scribed ; they may be enumerated in 
the following order of merit. A won- 
derfully elaborate picture on the subject 


“ This was a familiar, knd, in the Royal Huntsman’s ideas^an affectionate appellative, 
by which he constantly addressed the Earl of Salisbury. It is' supposed to have originated 
from his unshamly fi^re, and from the intelligence ho was enabled to procure by means 
fif the agents tie employed in the different Courts of Europe. In the same style James 
afterwards called the Duke of Buckingham his * dog Steenie,' and that Favourite always, 
in his letters to the King, subscribed himself as such. In the latter case the Queen alio 
used the same language. That these soubriquets were well known to the Courts appears 
from the Earl of Worcester’s Letter in vol. I. p. 498." 

f “ The Earl had many years been married lo his second wife, so famous fur her rapacity." 
X St, Johns Town is the ancient name of Penh (the scene of the Gowry Conspiracy)! 
so called from the principal Church." 
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pf Aleximder and Diogenes, engraved 
by Finden^ from a sple^id drawing bv 
J. Martin, the painter qf Belshazzar^ 
Feast. This Plate, its miniature size 
considered, is one of the most success- 
ful eflbrts we have ever seen. Good- 
rich Castle on the Wye, engraved by 
Fitiden, from a very pleasinu drawing 
of Copley Fielding. Bu^fastleigli 
Abbey, engraved by Wallis, ftom a 
masterly drawing by Turner. 

The Literary apartment of the work 
contains upwards of JOO articles in 
prose and verse, contributed by more 
than sixty of the most popular writers 
of the day ; among whom arc the Poet 
Laureate, Campbell, Coleridge, Mont- 
gomeiv, Bowles, Hogg, Barry Corn- 
wall, Praed, Sotheby, Clare, Washing- 
ton Irving, Mr. Alaric Watts (the 
Editor of the work). See, Sec, 

Many of the Prose articles have great 
merit. Did our limits permit, we 
should gladly have extracted the sketch 
of the Contented Frepch Gentleman, 
by Geoffrey Crayon ; which is in his 
happiest manner. The transition from 
poverty and content, to riches and mi- 
senr, is admirable. 

The poetical articles are extremely 
numerous, and generally of consider- 
able merit. From these we shall ex- 
tract two Sonnets, on the Busts of. 
Milton, in Youth and Age, at Stour- 
head, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 

I, — IN YOUTH. 

Miltok, our noblest poet, in the grace 
Ofy outb, in those fair eyes and clustering hair. 
That brow, untouched by one faint line of care. 
To mar its openness, we seem to trace 
The front of the first lord of human race, 
*Mid thy own Paradise pourtray’d so fair. 

Ere Sin or Sorrow scath'd it: — such the air 
Which characters thy youth. Shall Time 
ebace 

These lineaments, as crowding cares assail ? 
It is the lot of fall'n humanity. 

What boots it ? Armed in adamantine mail 
Th* unconquerable mind, and genius high. 
Right onward hold their way through weal 
or woe, 

Or whether life’s brief lot be high or low. 

II. — IN AGE. 

And ** art thou He,” now ** fiill’n on evil 
days,” 

And changed indeed ? Yet what does this 
sunk cheek, 

Hiese thmner locks, and that calm forehead, 
speak ^ 

A spirit reckless of man’s blame or praise,— 

A tpiritw-wheD thine eyes to the noon's blaze 


Theur dark orbs roll in vain— in suflbrance 
iqeek. 

As in the sight of God, intent to seek, 

’Mid solitude, or age, or through the ways 
Of hard adversi^, the approving look 
Of its Great Master} while the conscious 
pride 

Of wisdom, patient, and content to brook 
AH ills, to tliat sole Master’s task applied,— 
Still show, before high Heav’n, the utialter’d 
mind, [blind. 

Milton, though thou art poor, and old, and 
Our readers will thank us for luying 
before them the following charmingly 
afiectionate lines by the Editor, Mr. 
Alaric Watts. 

THE GREY HAIR. 

Come, let me pluck that silver hair 
Which ’mid thy clustering curls I see : 
The withering type of Time or Care 
Hath nothing, sure, to do with thee ! 
Years have not yet impaired the grace 
That charmed me once, that chains me now; 
And Envy’s self, love, cannot trace 
One wrinkle on thy placid brow ! 

Thy features have not lost the bloom 
That brighten’d them when first we met ; 
No : — rays of softest light illume 
Thy unambitious beauty yet ! 

And if the passing clouds of Care 

Have cast their shadows o’er thy face. 
They have but left, triumphant, there 
A holier charm — mure witching grace. 
And if thy voice hath sunk a tone. 

And sounds more sadly than of yore. 

It hath a sweetness, all its own, 

Methinks I never mark’d before ! 

Thus, young and fair, and happy tooi — 

If bliss indeed may here be won — 

In spite of all that ^re can do ; 

In spite of all that Time hath done ; 

Is yon white hair a boon of love, 

To thee in mildest mercy given ? 

A sign, a token fnnn above. 

To lead tb v thoughts from earth to heaven? 
To speak to thee of life’s decay ; 

Of beauty hastening to the tomb ; 

Of hopes that cannot fade away ; 

Of joys that never lose their bloom ? 

Or springs the line of timeless snow 
With those dark glossy locks entwined, 
’Mid Youth’s and Beauty’s morning glow, 
To emblem thy maturer mind ? — 

It does— it does : —then let it stay ; 

Even Wisdom’s self were welcome now ; 
Who’d wish her soberer tints away, 

When thus they beam from Beauty’s brow? 


88. We have received two ably written 
pamphlets on the subject of the North-west 
rassage. The one is entitled, ** The Im- 
pracHcabilily of a Norlh-ivest Passage Jbr 
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Sftips impartially eonsideredf** and was-orim- 
naily published in 1 6249 ^ >1^ answer to me 
conndent statements of a Quarterly Re- 
viewer^ who represented the enterprise as 
of no diffioult execution,’' and merely 
<< the business of three months out and 
home !” The Author has shown the fid- 
lacy of the Reviewer’s reasoning, and con- 
tends that, although there may be a passo^ 
*^Jbr ivater ami Jish,** there will be none ror 

shipping. ^The other pamphlet is, ^ 

Letter addressed to John Barrow, Esq. F.RJS. 
on the late extraordimnj Hyperborean Dis- 
covn'ics;*’ also written in reply to a recent 
article of the same Reviewer, whose chief 


arguments for the piactkahili^ of this pas- 
sage, are founded on the idea of a ** civoum- 
volving current from West to East.” The 
writer has very cleverly exposed the gratu- 
itous assumptions of the Quartesly Reviewer* 
who pretends to be the oracle on all mattera 
of Arctic inquiry. ** A volume (says the 
Author of this pamphlet) might be filled 
with the absurdities, inconsistencies, and 
self-contradictions of the Reviewer. In- 
deed, some of them are so gross, that it is 
hard to say whether his own ignoranoe of 
his subject, his boldness, or his apparent 
thorough contempt for the memories and un- 
derstandings of his readers, is the greatest.’* 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Cambridge. 

Some useful regulations for the exami- 
naticiu of candidates for Writerships in the 
East India Company’s service, have been 
jirepared by the Court of Directors, and 
forwarded to the Vice-chancellor. In these 
regulations it is proposed that two examiners 
should be appointed from the University of 
Cambridge by the Vice-chancellor and Re- 
gius I’roiessors, with an annual stipend of 
80/. one of them to be annually replaced. 
Candidates for admission to the Civil Service, 
who have not resided at the College of 
llaileyhury, will be examined in the Greek 
Testament, and in some of the works of the 
following Greek Authors, viz. Homer, He- 
rodotus, Demosthenes, or in the Greek 
Plays; also in some of the works of the 
following Latin Authors, viz. Livy, Cicero, 
Tacitus, and Juvenal, which part of the ex- 
amination will include collateral reading in 
Ancient History, Geograjihy, and Philo- 
sophy. They will also be examined in Ma- 
thematics, including the four first and sixth 
Hooks of Euclid, Algebra, Logarithms, 
Plane Trigonometry, and Mechanics — in 
Modern Histofy, principally taken from 
Russell’s < Modern Europe,’ and in * Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity.’ 

Nov. 10 . The subject of the Norrisian 
prize essay for the ensuing year is*— ** The 
proofs of General Judgment to come, and 
the advantages of the knowledge revealed to 
mankind concerning it.” 

Glasgow. 

Dr. Fellows, of Reigate, Surrey, residuary 
legatee of the late Baron Masseres, with the 
view to encouragement of science, proposes 
to give, this season, 50/., with a gold medal, 
for the best Essay on Comets, and 25/. for 
the next in merit, to be composed by those 
candidates who have finished their philoso- 
phioftl studies At the Uotversity of Olesgow^ 
within the last twelve years : alto SO/, with 
a gold medal, and 20/., with a silver medal, 
to be awai'ded to the highest, and to the 


next in proficiency, of tlie students of the 
Natural Philosophical class of at least a 
year’s standing. 

Copyright Act. 

Among the serious inconveniences— in- 
deed losses which the public sustain from 
the present oppressive and iujudicious enact- 
ment of presenting eleven copies, of all pub- 
lished books, to certain public ondprmi/t* 
libraries, we have to record two works which 
consist only of a series of Engravings with- 
out any letter-press, and wnich are tiuis 
published to obviate thb literary Taa\ 
** Illustrations of the Pavillion atBri^iton,” 
is one of them, an expensive production of 
several prints, beautifully drawn, engraved, 
and coloured, but without one line of histo- 
rical or descriptive information accompany- 
ing them. Thus the stranger and foreigner, 
when viewing the prints, may fancy them 
the cliimeras of the architect’s and painter's 
fancy ; he cannot believe them to be repre- 
sentations of a building in England — tho 
country palace of its monarch— an edifice 
adapted for a King and his Court to live, 
and eat and drink in. Should he be told 
this is the fact — that it has been crowded 
with Princes, Lords, and Ladies — that it 
has cost the public many thousands of 
pounds— and is notv deserted, he will be 
more than commonly inquisitive to learn 
something of its history — when and by 
whom it was designed, built, and fitted up, 
—what artists have been employed to adorn 
its walls — why and for what reason it was 
made to emulate a Chinese Pagoda, a Turkish 
Seraglio, a Mosque, &c. &c. On this, and 
on all other points, be is left to rumiuate, 
and probably draw erroneous conclusions ; 
for no information is afforded. We are 
credibly informed that the King’s Architect, 
who has published these prints, was induced 
to omit letter-press, to save hlnMclf from 
presenting Eleven Copies of a Twenty Guinea 
Volume to certain establishments, from 
which he never did, nor was ever likely to 
derive any advai^age, and who, iudeed. 
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ought rather to enconrage than oppress 
literature. 

The other publication we allude to, is 
Aobson’s ** Picturesque Views of all the 
English Cities," one number of which has 
made its appearance, and from this specimen 
we anticipate a very interesting and beautiful 
series of Engravings. In the accompanying 
prospectus, the Editor, who has been a 
staunch and zealous defender of the ** Rights 
of Literature," says, The reader will see 
that it is not proposed to give letter-press 
with these Plates. Historical and Descrip- 
tive Accounts of all the Cities, treated and 
illustrated in a novel styles will be published; 
but this will form a separate and distinct 
work, in order to obviate the very nrijust, 
oppressive, and vexatious tax, of giving eleven 
Copies of an expensive scries of illustrations, 
to public and wealthy Institutions, which 
ought to encourage Art as well as Literature, 
and not extort their productions from the 
meritorious and often ill-requited Artist and 
Author." Accompanying this Number, is 
an eloquent Address by the Editor, on the 
recent state of affairs, with allusions to their 
effects on Artists and Authors ; also, remarks 
on the characteristic features of English 
Cities, &c. 

Ready for Puhlicalion, 

Three Letters, humbly submitted to the 
consideration of the Lord Archbishop of 
Cashel, on the recent Apociyrphal publica- 
tions of his Grace, and on the Annotations 
accompanying them. By the Rev. John 
Aplee, Curate of Stonegrave. 

No. III. and IV. of Views of Ancient 
Buildings in the Town and County of Lei- 
cester. Drawn from Nature, and on Stone. 
By John Flower. One more Number is 
in preparation. 

The Chronicles of London Bridge, com- 
prising a complete History of that Ancient 
Edifice, from its earliest mention in the 
English Annals, down to the commence- 
ment of the new Structure, in 1 825. 

The Policy of the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion discussed, in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. C. Plunket. By G. Miller. D.D. 

The Iniquity of the Landholders, the 
Mistakes of the Farmers, and the Folly and 
mischievous consequences of the unaccount- 
able Apathy maififested by all the other 
classes of the Community, in regard to the 
Coni Laws. 

Sketches from Life. By the Rep. T. C. 
Boone. 

The Second Volume of the History of the 
late War in Spain and Portugal. By Ro- 
bert Southey; who will also publish a 
Series of Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society. 

Recollections of Ceylon, including De- 
ceriptions of the Pearl Fisheries and Elephant 
Hunt, and a Joyrnal of a Tour by Land 
round the Island. By an Officer. 


and Science. [Noy. 

Manuscript Gleanings, and Literary Scrap- 
Book ; being an Album for the purpose of 
entering and preserving nil Literaiyr Glean- 
ings, &c. 

Greek Exercises ; or, an Introduction to 
Greek Composition ; so arranged as to lead 
the Student from the elements of Grammar 
to the higher parts of Syntax. By the Rev. 
F. Valpy, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Origines ; or. Remarks on the Origin of 
several Empires, States, and Cities. By the 
Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond. 

The Greek Testament, with English 
Notes ; containing copious Critical,. Philo- 
logical, and Explanatory Notes in English 
from the most eminent Critics and Inter- 
preters, &c. By the Rev. E. Valpy, B. D. 

The Heart ; with Odes and other Poems. 
By Percy Rolle. 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion, 
addressed jtarticiilarly to young Persons. 
By Henry Forsteh Burder. 

Whims and Oddities in Prose and Verse ; 
with Forty original Designs. By T. Hood, 
one of the Authors of Odes and Addresses 
to Great People. 

Elements of Arithmetic, on a plan entirely 
new, adapted for Families and preparatory 
Schools, and illustrated by Cuts. By In- 
gram CoBBiN, A.M. author of ‘‘ Elements 
of English Grammar," &c. 

Lhotnond’s Elements of French Gram- 
mar, illustrated with Woodcuts. Translated 
from the French, by Rutton Morris. 

Preparing for Publication, 

Mr. E. H. Barker, the learned and accu- 
rate Editor of Stephens’s Thesaurus, lias 
printed for private circulation, a Letter, ad- 
dressed to Charles Butler, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, under the title of The Claims of Sir 
Philip Francis to the Authorship of Junius, 
disproved by impartial Inquiry.” 

An Inquiry into the Expediency of Intro- 
ducing a Theological Faculty into the System 
of the University of l^tondon. By the Rev. 
F. A. Cox, LL.D. Honorary Secretary to 
the Council. 

An Account of Public Charities, digested 
from the Reports of the Commissioners on 
Charitable Foundations; with Notes and 
Comments. By the Editor of The Cabi- 
net Lawyer. 

A Guide to the Study of History. By 
Isaac Taylor, jun. Author of ** Elements 
of Thought." 

Selections from the Works of Bishop 
Hopkins. By the Rev. Dr. Wilson. 

The Female Missionary Advocate, a Poem. 

Historiettes, or Tales of Continental Life. 
By the Author of « The English in Italy." 

No. IX. of the Zoological Journal, com- 
prising papers in every branch of Zoology, 
and ** Some Account of the Life and Writ- 
ings, and Contributions to Science, of the 
late Sir T. Stamford Rafflesi knt. F.R.S. and 
S.A."&c. 
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Conway Papers^ from the Collection of 
the Marquess of Hertford, arranged, in five 
octavo vols. by the Secretary to the Admiralty. 

-The Life and Times of Nollekins, the 
celebrated Sculptor. By Mr. Smith, of the 
British Museum, the Author of AntiquU 
tics of London and Westminster.*' 

A comprehensive and systematic Dis- 
play, Theoretical and Practical, of the Steam 
Engine. By Dr. Birkdeck. 

Papers and Collections of Sir Robert Wil- 
mot, hart, some time Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Lyrics of the Heart, with other Poems. 
By Mr. A. A. Watts. 

Life of Grotius, and a succinct Account 
of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of the Nethei lands. Also, a Se- 
cond Volume of Reminiscences, with a Cor*' 
rcspondencc between the late Dr. Parr and 
the Author. By Charles Butler. 

The Plays of Ford, chronologically ar- 
ranged, and the Text carefully collated and 
restored. With occasional Notes, and Bio- 
graphical and Critical Essay, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
By William Gifford. 

Travels in the Hedjaz, and Description of 
the Milliners and (Customs of the Bedouin 
Arabs, 2 vols. 4to. By the late John Lewis 
Burckuardt. 

Noticins Secretas de America. — The Se- 
cret Report on Soutli America, made to the. 
King of Spain, by Don Antonio Do Ulloa 
and Don Jorge .limn, in the original Spanish. 
Edited, with illustrative Notes, by David 
Barry, esq. 

Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to coin- 
]i1ete the Survey of the Western Coast of 
New Holland, between the Years 1817 and 
1822. By Philip Parker King, R. N. 

Proceedings of the Expedition t«i explore 
the Northern Coast of Africa, in 1821 and 
1 822 ; comprehending an Account of the 
Syrtis and Cyrcnaica; of the Ancient Cities 
composing the Pcntapolis, and other various 
existing Uemains. By Capt. F. W. Beeciiey, 
H.N., and H. W. Belciiey, esq. 

A Sketch of the present State of the 
Island of Sardinia, with numerous Plates by 
Finden. By Captain W. H. Smyth, R. N. 
F.R.S. F S.A. ike. 

An unique Edition, of which only 250 
copies are printing, in one vol. folio, of 
I'he Georgies of Virgil, wjcli 'J ranslations 
into Six Ijonguages : — English, by William 
Sotheby — Spanish, Juan de Guzman — Ita- 
lian, Francesco Soavc— German, Johann. 
Heinrich Voss — French, Jacques Delille — 
and in Modern Greek, by — . Edited by 
William Sotheby. 

The Posthumous Works of the late John 
Gough, esq. of Kendal, comprising Letters 
and Essays on Natural History, and on va- 
rious important Metaphysical subjects. 

A Retrospect of the Ancient World ; in- 
cluding a Survey, Ethnical and Ecclesiastical, 
of the British Islands. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Marriott. 
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Chemical Manipulation, containing in- 
structions to Students in Chemistry, rela- 
tive to the Methods of performing Experi- 
ments, either of demonstration or research, 
with accuracy and success. By Mr. FaradaV. 

An Examination, Chemical, Physiologi- 
cal, and Therapeutical, of Dr. King's Pampn- 
let, entitled ** Observations on the artifi- 
cial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. Struve 
at Brighton," with Practical Remarks on 
the medicinal Virtues of the Waters. By 
Rich. Reece, M.D. &c. 

Two Letters in the Cheltenham Chroni- 
cle of Oct. 12 and 2G, 182G, one showing 
that Dr. Reece, in 1817, transmitted to 
Cheltenham for publication a Manuscript in 
favour of the Waters of that place, and in 
the Gazette of Flealth of February, 1 826’, 
and a recent Treatise on Costiveness, has 
written in opposition to his preceding State- 
ments; the other, exhibiting Confutations 
of Dr. Reece's later detracting Hypotheses 
concerning the Waters, by Professors Gre- 
gory and Alison, Drs. Baillie, Scudamore, 
and other authorities on the subject. 

The Second Part of Capt. Batty's Hano- 
verian and Saxon Scenery. 

A Volume of Practical Sermons on the 
Life and Character of David, King of Uroel. 
By. the Rev. li. Thompson. 

A Volume of Sermons preached in the 
Parish Church of Glasbury, Brecknockshire. 
By Mr. Bradley. 

The First Part of a Series of one hun- 
dred and ten Engravings In line, from 
drawing by Baron Taylor, of Views iu 
Spain, Portugal, and on the Coast of Africa, 
from Tangier to Tetuan, with a Letter- 
press Description to accompany each Plate. 

Sams's Annual British Empire, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

A new Novel, by a Lady of high rank in 
the fasb.ionable world, entitled Alniack's. 

A Second Edition of Mr. Johnson's 
Sketches of Indian Field Sports, with very 
ctonsiderable Additions, containing a De- 
scription of Hunting the Wild Boar, as 
followed by Europeans and native Indians. 

A Greek Gradus. By the Rev. J. Buasse, 
B. D. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 

By the will of a Mr. Spalding, lately de- 
ceased in Edinburgh, a sum, said to amount 
to more than 1 0.000/. has been bequeathed 
to the Royal Institution of Scotland, and 
will form a fund for the relief of decayed 
and unfortunate Associate-artists. Mr. Spal- 
ding made the fortune in India with which 
he has thus liberally benefitted the fine arts 
and artists of his native country. 

A plan for the establishment of a classi- 
cal, mathematical, and commercial academy, 
for the sons of the Liverymen and Freemen 
of the Stationers' Company, has been sub- 
mitted to the late Lord Mayor, Mr. Al- 
derman Venables, a member of that Com- 
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pany^ who ha» mreised his readiness to 
assist in its cstablistiment. 

Reoentiv, on opening the family vault in 
C)>arles Ciiurchf for the reception of the 
body ^f the late Peter Tomkins, esq. of 
Plymouth) a book was discovered, apparently 
usM as a register of the contents of the 
mausoleum. It was very much decayed, 
but the last entry, made in May, 1618, was 
perfectly legible, as was also part of the in- 
scription from a coffin, though the name of 
the person interred could not be transcribed, 
nor^ could any clue be obtained from the 
parish registers, as no register of burials 
took place earlier than 1646*. 

Letters from Naples announce that the 
Abbate Maio has discovered, in a collection 
belonging to the famous Abbey of St. Co- 
lumbus de Bebbio, several valuable works of 
the most celebrated Latin Classics. The 
Diario di Roma, which contains this intelli- 
gence, does not give any explanation either 
as to the names of the authors or titles of 
the works. 

In the year 1813, the late Queen Char- 
lotte caused a printing-press to be intro- 
duced for her amusement at Frogtnore 
Lodge, the elegant retreat near Windsor 
Cutle, but the only productions of it were 
five sets of historical and chronological 
cards, and two volumes, the one entitled. 

Translations from the German, in Prose 
and Verse, by Miss J£. C. Knight. Printed 
by E. Harding, Frogtnore Lodge, Windsor, 
1813," 8 VO, pp. 111. The other, enti- 
tled Miscellaneous Poems," with the same 
imprint and date, 4 to, pp. 99. To each 
of these is prefixed a neat vignette of Frog- 
more Lodge. Only thirty copies of each 
work were struck, and the press has ceased. 

Literary and Antiquarian Society of 
Perth. 

Oct. 30. The Anniversary Meeting of 
this Society this day was numerously at- 
tended, and the proceedings afforded very 
gratifying proofs of an increasing interest in 
the literary and scientific objects of the In- 
stitution. The Earl of Kinnoull, who has 
for so many years presided there with ho- 
nour to himself and the Society, took the 
Chair. After the ballot for the admission 
of new Members, the Meeting proceeded to 
the election of Office-bearers, when the fol- 
lowing were chosen : — President — ^Earl of 
Kinnoull. Vice-Presidents — Lord Gray, 
Lord^i^llo, Sir D. Moncreiffe, bart.. A, 
Murray, esq. of Ayton, James Hay,* esq. of 
Segg^en, Rev. James Esdaile. Mr. Mor- 
risottyun. General Secretary ; Rev. J. Es- 
daile, ^ Latin ditto; Rev. D. Maefarlane, 
Gadie ditto; and Adam Anderson, Esq. 
M.A. Superintendent of Natural History. 
Treasurer— •William Gloag, esq. 

Tile following donations were presented : 

Three ivory tablets, containing beautiful 


and Sdenae. [Nisv; 

specimens of theanciest PaliWritings, in gold 
letters; found in a priest's house adjoining 
the temple at Rangoon : from John Mac- 
kenxie, esq. Calcutta, Hon. Member of the 
Society. These specimens are interesting, 
from the great antiquity of the writing (the 
key to it being now only in the possession 
of the priests in the East), the fine preser- 
vation of the tablets, and the richness of 
the gilding, both of the letters and illumi- 
nations. 

Three small Burmese Idols, found in the 
temple of Rangoon ; from the same gentle- 
man. In the centre of the temple a secret 
chamber was discovered, which, from the 
great strength of the walls, was supposed to 
contain treasure. When forced open with 
considerable difficulty, it was found to con- 
tain nothing but some of these small idola- 
trous figures. 

Twelve very fine Geological Specimens 
of minerals peculiar to Canada. From Lieut. 
Harris, Royal Staff Corps, now at Mont- 
real, honorary Member of the Society. 

Marbles from Persepolis and the Tomb of 
Cyrus, viz. specimens of the black and light- 
coloured marble from the palace of Perse- 
polis ; fragments of the marble of the tomb 
of Cyrus at PasagarJa, and of a palace near 
that tomb. — From Dr, James Hiach, of the 
East India Company's service. 

A fine specimen of the Great Northern 
Diver, rarely seen in this climate, shot on 
the grounds of Sir George Stewart of Grand- 
tully, Imrt. by Mr. James Chalmers. 

A light-coloured Partridge, nearly white, 
being one of a very singular covey of those 
birds, shot in the upighbemrhood of Perth. — 
From P. W. Stewart, esq. 

Specimens of brilliantly-coloured Insects, 
in ordinary seasons very rare in this climate, 
but frequently seen during the past sum- 
mer. From Mr. Turnbull, jun. Hunting- 
tower. 

Nests of the Humming-bird and Mocking- 
bird, the latter about 4 feet in length, and 
pendant from the branch of a tree. From 
W. Maepherson, esq. Ath ole -street, Hon. 
Member. 

Many other donations were presented, 
among them some fine specimens of Natural 
History, from Walter Miller, esq. Captain 
Ross, and Mr. Hutton ; a large Soabi Stone 
and a singular Lusus Natures, from Mr. 
Crow; Minerals, from Miss M. Richard- 
son, Mr. James Christie, and Mr. P. Coch- 
ran; a curious Petrifaction, from Miss 
Stewart of Crossmount ; a Highland Purse 
found on tlie field of Culloden, from Mr. 
M'Doiigall, Glasgow; an American Cap, 
from Mr. Henry Campbell; Coins, from 
Mr. George Black, Mr. Robt. Esdaile, &c« 

The following Essies were then read : — 

By Mr. Esdaile. — On the Study of Lan- 
guage, as the means of elucidating history. 

By Mr. Anderson. — On the Weight of 
the Lanark Stone. 

By Mr. Morison, jun.— On the Origin of 
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Idolatry and Astrology* with elucidatidns of 
the Fagan Superstitions* drawn from hiero- 
glypidcs* and the metaphorical construction 
of die ancient Eastern languages. 

Russian Discovery Ships. 

The * Russian ships of war Mpller* Cap- 
tain Stanjykowitch* and Seniavin* Captain 
ijitkc* are intended to make a more accurate 
survey of the coasts of the Russian empire 
on the Pacific Ocean, and for discovery in the 
Southern part of that great ocean. To 
Captain Stonjykowitch is assigned the task 
of surveying the North-west coast of 
America and the Aleutian Islands ; and to 
Captain Litke* the entire eastern coast of 
Asia, as far as may be found practicable. 
Roth ships are provided with physicians* 
naturalists, and draughtsmen. They are to 
touch at the Canary Islands, and Rio Janeiro. 
After a short stay at the latter place, they 
are to double Cape Horn, and to visit the 
Society Islands, especially Otaheite, and 
thence to steer northwards to the Sandwich 
Islands. They then go to Sitka, the settle- 
ment of the Russian North American Com- 
pany, where they are to leave part of their 
cargo. Here the two ships will separate. 
Captain 1 Jtke, after a short stay at Oona- 
lashka, will proceed to Behring's Straits* 
where his liydrographical operations are to 
commence. The coasts of Kamsekatka are 
to be explored in July and August* about 
which latter time the Seniavin will arrive in 
the liarboiir of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
winter of 1827 and 1828 is particularly to 
be devoted to the Caroline Islands. The 
summer of 1828 is to be employed in the 
survey of the sea Otehusk. The ships will 
pass the winter of 1828 and 1829 in the 
Southern half of the Southern Ocean* 
thence pass by Soloman's Islands and the 
whole Archipelago of the Molucca Islanas* 


and return to Europe by the Cipe Good 
Hope. 

Royal Society. 

jVbu. 16. The Society held their Aret 
meeting for the season* which was troiy nu- 
meronsly attended. After the usual forma* n 
paper was read ou the Generative Organs of 
the Oyster and Muscle, in which many singu- 
lar facts* discovered through the medium of 
the microscope* were detailed and clearly 
elucidated. — ^Another paper, from Col. Milk- 
ier* relative to Percussion Shells fjred in an 
horizontal direction was read. 

Nov, 23. Charles Bell, esq. Surgeon* and 
author of several works on Anatomy and 
Surgery* was admitted a Member. Col. 
Miller's paper relative to Percussion Shnlla* 
was concluded. 

Improvement in the Metropolis. 

The buildings now erecting belonging to 
Earl Grosvenor* at the back of Grosvenor 
Place* when completed* will form a beautiful 
addition to the neighbourhoad of the New 
Palace. Belgrave Square* and Wilton Cras- 
cent* are the names given to the principal 
features of the new buildings ; the square 
will be the finest in London* both for its 
proportions* and the extent of ground the 
nouses will occupy ; the front elevation Is 
part stuccoed and part stone* after the 
Corinthian order* and will present a most 
elegant and classical effect : the houses In 
the Crescent are first rate in size* and many 
of them are already fit for occupation! 
before the Crescent* a handsome plantation 
will be formed* communicating right and 
left into the square ; a footway and carriage 
road are already completed from Knights* 
bridge mto the King's-road. Two thirds of 
the houses in the square have already been 
taken by the nobility and gentry* from its vici- 
nity to the Court and offices of Government. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society of Antiquaries. 

The meetings of this learned body for the 
present session commenced on Nov. 16* 
when the chair was taken by H. Hallam* Esq. 
F.R.S. Vice-president : several gentlemen 
were then admitted Fellows of the Society* 
and the following other business was trans- 
acted. A Resolution of the Council* em- 
powering the Treasurer and Director of the 
Society for the time being* to proceed to 
the election and admission of Fellows in the 
absence of the President and Vice-Presidents* 
and to transact all other business* in the 
same manner as if the President or a Vice- 
president were present* was confirmed by the 
Society* and ordered to be added to the 
statutes thereof. 

W. J . Goodwin* Esq. presented a silver 
coin of Ethelred IL* struck at Winchester* 

Gent. Mao. Abvent^cr* 1826. 


which was found in digging near Canterbury 
Cathedral. The Right non. the Earl of 
Aberdeen* President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries* exhibited the Household Book of 
James V. of Scotland* containing the ac- 
counts of his Household from Sept. 14* 1538* 
to Sept. 13* 1539 ; and some observatiems 
upon It* by Homy Ellis* Esq. B.C.L. See. 
S.A.* were read. This book* Mr. Ellis re- 
marks* is a folio volume of no inconsiderable 
size* and Is legibly writtea* though in a 
contracted hand. It is divided into four 
parts* the first giving the General Consump- 
tion and Expenditure of the Household ; the 
second* that of the spices ; the third* the 
wines ; and the fourth* the stabling. Each 
part is subdivided into four sections* present- 
ing respectively* the accounts of the Pantry* 
the Bntkry* the Cellar* and tlie Kitchen. 
The whole furnishes the names as well as 
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the uses end the prices of a great variety of 
articles which our ancestors had in domes- 
tic use. 

Nov, S3. Hudson GurueV) Esq. F.R.S. 
Vice-pres. in the chair : — His Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos presented 
to the Society, in three volumes quarto, 
<The Irish Chronicles,' edited by Dr. 
O'Cofinor. 

A paper with an illustrative drawing, by 
S. R. Meyrick, LLJ). F.S.A., was read, 
accompanying the exhibition of an ancient 
sword, lately added to his ton's collection, 
by the liberality of Lord Gace. This weapon 
of state belonged to the Abbots of Battle, 
in Sussex, who possessed in their monastic 
domains the Jurisdiction of life and death, 
of which the sword was an emblem. It 
bears the initials of Thomas deLodelowe, who 
£]led the abbatical chair about the year 
1434. At the Dissolution, it came into the 
hands of Sir John Gage, one of the Com- 
missioners appointed to visit the religious 
housea prior to their suppression, iu whose 
family it remained until presented, as just 
intimated, to L. Meyrick. Esq. F.S.A. 

A paper by N. H. Nicolas, Esq. F.S.A., 
was read, in illustration of a transcript, from 
a MS. in the Harleian Collection, or the in- 
structions given by Henry VIII. to two olE- 
cers of his household, to go into Cornwall ; 
ostensibly for the purpose of visiting their 
friends, but in reality for that of making en- 
quiries respecting the character, sentiments, 
and influence of William Kendall, suspected 
to be an adherent to the unfortunate William 
Courteney, Marquis of Exeter, son of Cathe- 
rine Plantagenet, youngest daughter of Ed- 
ward IV., and W. Courteney, Earl of Exeter. 
This document presents a curious exemplifi- 
cation of the system of espionage which 
Henry VIII. so frequently employed. 

Roman Antiquities. 

In the territory of the little town of 
Martres, in the South of France, so far 
back as the seventeenth century, some re- 
markable antiques were found, which M. de 
Bertier, Bishop of Rieuz, collected in his 
palace. The learned of those days attempt- 
*ed various explanations ; but lately, M. du 
M^ge, describing the geographical and re- 
ligious antiquities of the department of the 
U^r Garonne, assigned tlie position of 
the town of Calagurris or Calahmris of the 
CknvoensB to the territory of Martres : and in 
the same place there have been recently dis- 
covered numerous vestiges of habitations, 
remains of walls still covered with paintings, 
rude mosaics, fragments of columns and 
capitals. This antiquary has just visited the 
ruins of Calagurris, and has rescued from 
oblivion a great number of valuable relics, 
nmoog which are statues of Serapis and Her- 
culesVof white marble, nearly the size of 
life, friezes of extraordinary beauty, busts of 
amperoTS and empresses, of colossal size, 
&C, &c. which will doubtless be soonre- 


Researches. [Nov. 

moved to Toulouse, fof the Gallery of 
Antiquities. It is stated, that M. du M^ge, 
the founder of this Museum, causes the 
excavations to be continued ; and there is 
reason to hope that, directed by him, in the 
vast space where there are traces of temples 
and ancient habitations, important discover- 
ies will be added to those already made. 

The proprietor of an estate in Tvseamj 
having employed some workmen to make ex- 
cavations, had the good fortune to discover 
an extensive Etruscan sepulchre, in which 
there were above 800 vases, equally remark- 
able for beauty of form and elegant design. 
He has presented the whole to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who has ordered them to 
be placed in the Museum of Florence. 

A peasant lately found near the mill at the 
salt spring of the village of Schleithcim, in 
the canton of Schafhausen, a Roman gold 
coin, with the head of the Emperor Nerva, 
and the inscription, imp. nerva. cabs. avg. 
p. M.TRP. cos. nil. ; and on the reverse, 
the Goddess of Liberty, with the motto, 
LIBERTAS PVBLICA. Like all the genuine 
early Roman gold coins, it is of the finest 
gold, and in excellent preservation. 

American Antiquities. 

Tlie remains of the wonderful structures 
in the neighbourhood of the Ohio have at- 
tracted, although the era of their foundation 
has eluded, antiquarian research. Sonic 
articles have recently been discovered, and 
are far from being unworthy of description 
in this place. One was a perfect vessel, ap- 
parently composed of pounded shells and 
clay ; it would hold about two quarts, was 
handsomely proportioned, nearly the sliape 
of a large cocoa-nut, and had four neat 
handles, placed near the brim opposite to 
eahh other ; it was found in the bank on an 
island in the Ohio river, near Beljir^. Arrow- 
heads of flint, and what, from their size, 
must have been used for spear-heads, of the 
same material, arc found in plowing the 
fields, scattered all over the bottom-lands ; 
stone hatchets, and stone pestles for pound- 
ing corn, are also common. On the beach 
near the mouth of the Muskingum, a curious 
ornament was discovered, which, from the 
neatness of the workmanship, must have be- 
longed to some distinguished personage 
among the ancient race of inhabitants ; it is 
made of white marble, its form a circle, 
about three inches in diameter ; the outer 
edge is about one inch in thickness, with a 
narrow rim ; the sides are deeply concave, 
and in the centre is a hole about ha(f an 
inch in diameter ; it is beautifully finished, 
and BO smooth as to give rise to a belief that 
it was once very richly polished. Ancient 
mounds, some . circular, others oval, are 
frequent all over the county of Washington ; 
some are constructed of stone, and some of 
earth ; others are composed of both stones 
and earth. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


TO SYLVANUS URBAN, Gbnt. 

On allusions made to him by the British 
Roman Catholic Associatim, at their late 
Meeting, * 

RBAN, regard not vulgar blame 
From those whose praises bring but 
shame 

On those who prop their falling fame« 

Their weakness in our nation ; 
Unmov’d no gentleman can hear, 

The Demagogue with bitter jeer 
Raise his foul voice and cast a sneer 

On England's Reformation. 

In silent grief can he remain 
When of his Church in fell disdain 
Words are cast forth that must give pain 
To every man of honour j 
As towards that Church her savage foes 
The deepest enmity disclose, 

And daily injuries and woes 

Attempt to heap upon her. 

When our fair Church must bear the brunt. 
Of Popish Prelates* rude affront. 

Assail'd by bigot sharp or blunt. 

Her sons should not dissemble. ; 
Fear will not then repress their voice — 
Neutrality is not their choice. 

Their words will make her friends rejoice, 
And cause her foes to tremble. 

Proceed then. Urban, good old man — 
Bless'd with a life of ample span — 

Proceed still on the noble plan 

That guides your Publication ; 
Shew still as you have ever shewn, 

That the true Gentleman is known. 

By holding England's Church and Throne 
In heartfelt veneration. 

Magilligan, J. Graham. 

Nan, 10, 1826. 


LINES 

On the late Bishop Heba'^s Prize Poem of 
Palestine (of tohich inp, 46ii>. fVritten 
on its first publication. 

By Edward Coze, Esq, 

J^EDEEMER of the world ! ere time be> 
gan, [foresee 

Who, crowned with God in glory, didst 
lhat by divine, inscrutable decree, 
Eternal wrath might punish fallen man. 

And didst Thyself resign (oh, wond'rous 
plan blood !) 

Of mercy, seal'd with thy most innocent 
To purify his race from sin*s foul flood. 


* See Domestic News, p. 460. 


When down thy sacred head bless'd Jordan 
ran ; [glow 

In Thee^ through Thee baptiz'd, I catch the 
Of adoration whilst 1 lowly kneel ; 

And, oh, like Heber's strains, that mine 
could flow ! 

Then should my Muse thy inspiration feel ; 
And wing my prayers to Thee— whose spirit 
divine 

Breath'd immortality on Palestine, 

— ♦ 

SONNET 

To JoLEPM Cradock, Esq. 

On the Second Fblumc of his Literary ami 
Miscellaneous Memoirs,*^ Reviewed inp. 
433. 

By John Taylor, Esq, 

0RADOCK, I've rov'd with thee through- 
out thy Tour, 

Partaking ev'ry danger, feast and view. 
Still finding thee instructive, pleasin£,true. 
And all thy feelings gen'rous, just, and pure; 
Hence they respect and confidence ensure. 
Ample thy meed of praise to all who knew 
Thy merits, and who gave thee honour due. 
Honour such merits rightfully secure. 

But why must end the work though eighty- 
five," [thine age, 

Numbers the years that Time has spar'd 
Since all thy youthful fire is yet alive. 

And spreads a vivid spirit o'er thy page ? 
Resume thy pen, and resolutely strive, 

Nor doubt to prove amusing still and sage. 

Extract from an unpublished poetical Ejfu^ 
non, smitlen at Felpham, a PUlage ren- 
dered memorable by the latter Years* resi- 
dence both q/'Cyril Jackson and Hayley, 
and being also in the neighbourhood of 
Middleton Churchy which is so pathetically 
recorded by Charlotte Smith, 

JPELPHAM 1 village dear to taste. 

Where tuneful Hayleyf breath'd his last. 
And Cyril Jackson, classic sage. 

Glory of Christchurch and the age. 

When tir'd of college, state, and rule. 

Liv'd in retirement— wisdom’s school. 

Here, dying, his rever'd remains 
Repose midst Felpham’s rural swains. 

Mark where bis modest gravestone tells 
Each rustic who th* inscription spells. 

That *tis thro* mercy, man alone. 

Can hope to view Jehovah’s throne. 

T Hayley lies in tl.e chancel of Felpham 
church ; Cyril Jackson on the north side in 
the burial ground adjoining, with no other 
inswripiion tlian merely his name, with D.D. 
annexed, and (by bis special desire) ** Enter 
not into Judgment with thy servant," 8ic« 
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The Siddons too onoe Felphun grac'd 
In mansion rear'd by Hayfey’s taste— 

She who the tragic muse so lov'd. 

Must ^ as o'er this beach she rov'd. 

Have >ught of her*’ whose plaintive lines 
O’er Sussex scenes such int'rest twines, 

That Middleton’s f sea-worn remains 
Will live for ever in her strains. 

See Felpham's tow’r ! 'midst'shelt'ring farms. 
Whose num’rous trees' umbrageous arms, 
With sylvan pictures charm the soul. 

Near where old Ocean’s waters roll — 

Awful sometimes o’erleap their bound 
And scatter dire confusion round, t 

♦ 

ONES 

Written impromptu^ by Sir Lvmley Skef- 
FINOTON, in Drury Lane Theatre^ after 
Miss Graddm had three times delighted 
the Audience unth an air in the neio Opera 
qf “ The Two Houses of Gh-enaday* com^ 
mencing “ Love was once a little hoy,* 
l^HILE you ask, in the song, with a£Fec- 
tionate dread. 

What maidens shall do, when brave Cupid is 
dead ; 

Humility, eurely, perception obscures, 

Since afi the world own that his days hang 
on yours. 

Let doubt, then, no longer, occasion a sigh; 
For while Graddon is living, Love never can 
die. 

¥— 

VERSES 

On the Death of a Young Lady. 
UOW sweet is the presence of Eve, 

When the clouds, tinged with Sol’s 
varied ray. 

Bid the hard as he wanders perceive 
New glories in each closing day. 

The flowers all revive at her smile. 

And yield their perhimes to the gale ; 
And care leaves the bosom the while — 

Gay peace, and calm pleasure prevail. 

How sweet is the blackbird’s last song. 
From the whitethorn that beods o^er the 
stream. 

That musical flowing along. 

Reflects the broad sun’s setting beam. 

O’er the billow the fleet swallows fly. 

Now on the sloped margin they run ; 
Then darting alarm’d to the sky. 

They turn their white breasts to the sun. 


* Charlotte Smith. 

i* Engraved in vol. lxvi. 869. Lxvxi. 729. 
uutv. SOI. 

t In stormy weather sometimes dreadful 
inundations occur on this low shore. 


INov. 

The sun's ruddy glow lingers still. 

Half seen through the blossoming thorn ; 

To linger he loves on the hill. 

That received his young beam in the mom. 

The shadows assemble, and ceased 

Is the ringdove’s soft moan in the grove ; 

Sleep ready attends on the beast. 

While 1 weep at her memory 1 love. 

O nature, how sweet are thy charms ! 

Yet once dearer far to my breast. 

When Mary reclined in my arms. 

Poor Mary, who now is at rest. 

I3th July, 16^6. Leo. 

Richmond, 

— ♦ 

Stanzas for the Music of Autd Lang Syne ; 
written in severe Affliction on the 1 3th of 
April, 1824. 

By the Rev, Joun Graham, M. A. Rector of 
Magilligan, 

'y^HEN years are young and health is 
strong. 

And all things round us smile ; 

Oh let us cherish those we love. 

And life’s care beguile. 

For time runs on and soon is gone. 

And we may grieve and pine ; 

For angry mood or word unkind 
In << Auld lang syne.” 

Chorus. 

For every day that fleets away. 

Though passing foul or fine, 

Shall reckon'd be as one degree 
Of Auld lang syne. 

When friends grow cool or play the fool. 
And shew an alter’d mind ; 

Oh then’s the prime of friendship’s time 
To prove still kind ; 

So shall our days roll o'er in ease, 

And rough and smooth combine ; 

Still to endear each passing year. 

Of Auld lang syne. 

Chorus. 

Like dark December’s gloomy storm. 
Or March’s chilling wind ; 

Are gusts of anger that deform 
Our loveliness of mind. 

Oh ! have you mark’d as Time pass'd on 
The day of some dark year; 

When o’er a friend just dear! and gone. 

You dropp’d a scalding tear : 

And was that friend a Partner dear, 

A Parent or a Child ? 

Remember now the pang severe 
That rack’d your bosom wild. 

Chorus. 

And think how then your wounded heart 
Could consolation find, 

If tow’rds the friend yon griev’d to part. 
You always had b^n kind. 

Eliza vale, Fxlia dilbctissxma. 


Select Poetry, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMEl 


Nov. 14. Both Housob asBembled thU 
day, for the purpose of going through the 
usual forms incident to the meeting of a 
new Parliament. 

Shortly before twelve o'clock, the Lord 
High Steward, the Marquis of Conyngham, 
attended the House of Commons for the 
purpose of administering oaths to the Mem- 
bers. After several Members had been 
sworn, the Lord Chancellor directed the 
Usher of the Black Rod to summon the 
Commons to attend at their Lordships* Bor, 
to hear the Commission read for opening the 
Parliament. The Commission having been 
read, the Lord Chancellor stated to the 
Commons, that he had it In command from 
his Majesty, to direct them to proceed to 
the election of a Speaker. Mr. S. Bourne 
moved the re-clection ofC. M. Sutton, Esq. 
to the Chair, as Speaker, and Mr. Fortman 
seconded the nomination, which was carried 
by acclamation. 

The business of the House op Lords 
during the week, like that of the Commons, 
was confined to the swearing in of Members. 

Nov. 3 1 . This day his Majesty opened 
the Session of Parliament in person. He 
proceeded in the usual state from the Palace 
of St. James to the House of Lords, and 
was received by the populace with the most 
deafening acclaiiiatioiis. Never did any Mo- 
narch receive stronger manifestations of po- 
pular enthusiasm. The line of road from the 
House along Parliament-street, Charing- 
cross, and Pall Mall, to St. James’s Palace, 
was crowded with spectators, who received his 
Majesty with loud and reiterated cheers. 
At two o'clock his Majesty arrived at the 
House of Lords. The Usher of the Black 
Hod was then sent to command the attend- 
ance of the Commons in the House of 
Peers. The Speaker instantly presented 
himself at the bar, attended by several 
Members of the Commons ; when his Ma- 
jesty delivered the following Speech, with 
a firm and B\:Idible voice. 

My Lords mid Gentlemerif 

I have called you together at this time 
for the special purpose of communicating to 
you the measure, which I judged it neces- 
sary to take in the month of September, for 
the admission into the ports of the United 
Kingdom of certain sorts of Grain not then 
admissible by law. I have directed a copy 
of the Order in Council issued on that oc- 
casion to be laid before you ; and confidently 
trust, that you will see sufficient reason for 
giving your sanction to the provisions of 


that Order, and for carrying them into ef- 
fectual execution.-— I have great pleasure in 
being able to inform you that the hopes en- 
tertained at the close of the last Session of 
Parliament, respecting the termination of 
the war in the Burmese territories, have 
been fulfilled, and that a Peace has been 
concluded in that quarter, highly honour- 
able to the British arms, and to the Coun- 
cils of the British Government in India.— 
I continue to receive from all Foreign 
Powers assurances of their earnest desire to 
cultivate relations of peace and friendly un- 
derstanding with me. I am exerting myself 
with unremitting anxiety, both singly, and 
in conjunction with my Allies, as well to 
arrest the progress of existing hostilities, as 
to prevent the interruption of peace, iu 
different parts of the world. 

“ Gentlemen the House qf Gammons, 

I have directed the estimates of the 
ensuing year to be prepared, and they will 
in due time be laid before you. I will take 
care that they shall be formed with as much 
attention to economy as the exigencies of 
the public service will permit. The distress 
which has pervaded the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing classes of my subjects, during 
the last twelve months, has affected some 
important branches of the Revenue ; but 1 
have the satisfaction of informing you that 
there has been no such diminution in the 
internal consumption of the country, as to 
excite any apprehension that the great 
sources of our wealth and prosperity nave 
been impaired. 

My Lords and Gentlemen^ 
have deeply sympathised with the 
sufferings which have been for some time 
past so severely felt in the manufacturing 
districts of the country ; and 1 have contem- 
plated with great satisfaction the exemjdary 
patience witli which those sufferings have 
neen generally borne. The depression under 
which the trade and manufactures of the 
country have been labouring has abated 
more slowly than I had thought myself war- 
ranted in anticipating t but 1 retain a firm 
expectation that the abatement will bo pro- 
gressive, and that the time is not distant, 
when, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, the commerce and industry of the 
United Kingdom will have resumed their 
wonted activity.’* 

In the House of Lords the Address 
was moved by Earl Cornwallis, and seconded 
by Lord Co/vz7/c.— Lord King moved an 
amendment, which was immediately nega- 
tived. The Earl of Liverpool addressed the 
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House at considerable length. The only 
important statement made by the Noble Earl 
related to the question of the Corn Laws, 
upon which his Majesty’s Ministers, be 
said, would be prepared to submit a specific 
measure to Parliament, at an early day after 
the adjournment over the Christmas holidays. 

In the House of Commons, the Address 
was moved by the Hon. Mr. Liddell, mem- 
ber for Northumberland, in a very able 
speech, and seconded by Mr. the 

member for Maldon.— Mr. Brougham com- 
plained of the omissions in the Speech, and 
was eloquently answered by Mr. Carming, 
Mr. Hume moved a long amendment, the 
sentiments of which he had previously put 
on record. On pressing to a division,, he 
found himself in a minority of seventy-four. 
Mr. Waiihman rose to notice the spirit of 
gambling and speculation, which had been 
the ruin of thousands, and had produced far 
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greater misfortunes than exorbitant taxes, 
or any other evil of which Honourable Mem- 
bers might complain. The worthy Aider- 
man travelled back to the Bubble schemes 
of the last century, and expatiated, with 
becoming indignation, upon those of the 
last year, concluding with an allusion to 
Mr. Brogden, which called up the latter, 
who entered into an explanation of the share 
he had had in those with whi(^ his name 
was connected. Referring to some obser- 
vations which the worthy Alderman ) was 
reported to have mode in his own arena^ the 
Court of Common Council, Mr. Bi'dgden 
declared them to be direct and positive 
falsehoods.” The worthy Alderman rose to 
order, and protested he would not endure 
such personalities .-~The Speaker interfered ; 
and Mr. Brogden, in compliance with Par- 
liamentary usage, recalled the offensive ex- 
pression. * 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

An Insurrection lately broke out in the 
College of Versailles. Tlie scholars began 
to show insubordination since the entrance 
into office of the newly-appointed Provisor 
and Censor. Various disorders were a pre- 
lude to the . scenes which took place on All 
Saints’ Day. The scholars refused to sing 
at mass ; and the rest of the day the rioters, 
it is said, committed serious excesses. There 
were no vespers. The Provisor and Censor, 
being alarmed, fled. The first, wlio is an 
ecclesiastic, went in person to complain to 
the King’s attorney. The gendarmerie and 
a Swiss battalion were called out to invest 
the house and restore order. The sight of 
the bayonets only inflamed still mere the 
heads of the young men, and inspired them 
with the most violent resolutions. The 
young rioters used, instead of arms, every 
thing that they found, and even pulled out 
the bars of the windows. There was an ac- 
tual engagement between the scholars and 
the troops. At length the riot was quelled. 
The spirit of insubordination has also mani- 
fested itself in the School of Arts and Trade 
at Chdlons, which contains several hundred 
young men, who are trained up for different 
professions. 

Dr. Luscombe, the Protestant Bishop, 
(see vol. xcv. ii. S66,) has lately returned 
to Paris, after a month’s absence, from his 
Visitation to Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Bruges, Ostend, Dunkirk, and 
bt. Omers. At each of the above places 
Confirmations were held, of which numer- 
ous persons availed themselves. It appears 
that Bishop Luscombe has visited the prin- 
ci^t towns both in France and Holland, 
where British subjects ore resident The 
Church of England has gamed much 


strength by the labours of this Prelate : be- 
sides which, the attention of the French 
Protestants has been drawn to the Episcopal 
form of Church Government. 

The monument erected to M. Males- 
herbes in the great hall of the Palace de la 
Justice, at Paris, has been completely un- 
covered ; the following is the inscription 
engraved on the pedestal — it was composed 
by his late Majesty Louis XVIll., who, in 
his Royal gratitude, deigned to be the first 
on the list of subscribers : — “ Streuve, sem- 
per fidelis, Regi suo in solio veritatem, 
prassidivm in carcere attvlit.” 

A Society of Advocates and Civilians at 
Paris has undertaken a collection of impor- 
tant historical documents, under the unas- 
suming title of Celebrated Political Trials of 
the 19th Century. The trial with which 
the collection opens is that of the Duke 
D’Enghien. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The Speech delivered by his Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands, at the opening of 
the States General, on the Kith of Oct. 
is a document possessing more of domestic 
than of public interest, and, in the former 
point of view, it may be regarded as a proof 
of the increasing prosperity of that country. 
His Majesty begins by stating, that he con- 
tinues to receive from his allies the strongest 
assurance of amicable dispositions ; adverts 
to the conclusion of commercial conventions, 
from which he anticipates an extension of 
traffic with all parts of the world ; alludes to 
the negotiations about to open at Rome, 
concerning the Catholic religion; and la- 
ments the epidemic which prevails in some 
of the provinces of the kingdom, and tho 
terrible catastrophe at Ostend, Judicial in- 
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t{uiries into the origin of which have been 
instituted. Internal improveinents, colonial 
affairs, and the financial state of the coun- 
try, constitute the remaining topics of the 
speech. 

SPAIN. 

A correspondent gives the following sketch 
of the state of the Peninsula : — ** Beggars, 
ragged soldiers, peasants without bread, mer- 
chants without onmmerce, and portly monks, 
whose l'07i paint is an insult to the public 
misery ; on all sides suspicion and dread ; no 
road safe ; all the ports blockaded ; and every 
Avhe^e superstition multiplying persecutions, 
and adding daikness to darkness. Such is 
the picture that Spain presents. The cor- 
sairs which intercept the maritime commerce 
of Spain arc not all Colombian ; but most of 
them are fitted out by the English and French. 

' . PORTUGAL. 

It apjjeatfi by the Lisbon Gazettes of Nov. 
that the insurrection in Algarva which 
lately arose, in opposition to the constitu- 
tional regime* is extinct, and that the insur- 
gents are flying in every direction into Spain. 
The name of Don Miguel can no lunger be 
used by the /lisaffected as the watch-word of 
rebellion. The annunciation to the Army, 
of the fact of that Prince having taken the 
oath to the Constitution, deprives the ene- 
mies of the Regent from even the shadow of 
a pretence for saying that that Prince is 
favourable to their cause, or to the views of 
those who are attempting to disturb the 
traiHpiillity of the kingdom. 

We have received an account of the de- 
bates in the chambers of the Cortes, at Lis- 
bon, to the .9th November. The answer to 
the Royal Speech was discussed with closed 
doors, for a curious reason — “ If the doors 
were open,” says the Minister, ** the short- 
hand writers would publish the whole of it 
before it was presented to the Regent ; who 
might, in that case, say, why present this 
address to me, I know it already.^” The 
Peers have showm conr.iderable opposition to 
the provisional regulation for their proceed- 
ings proposed by the Ministry ; contending, 
that all such regulations ought to proceed 
from themselves. The 1 1 th inst. was ap- 
pointed for the proclamation of Don Pedro 
IV., asking of Portugal and the Algarvee. 
— ^In the Chamber of Deputies, the pro- 
visional regulations encountered equal oppo- 
sition. The question, that it be received 
.without modihcatloD, was negatived unani- 
mously, and a committee of hve appointed 
to suggest the necessary alterations. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Jesuits are spreading in Switzerland. 
At the entrance of the city of Freiuurg, a 
large and magnificent edifice is building for 
the Jesuits and their pupils, from Switzer- 
land and other countries. When it is finish- 
ed it will contain 1 ,000 pupils, and is said to 
• have already cost 300,000 francs. This was 
raised by meanv of shares, which the Jesuits 
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intend to pay with the pro/its of their esta- 
blishment; there are at present eighteen 
Jesuits at Freiburg, who act as teachers, 
have the title of professors, and are paid as 
such. They have at present thirty private, 
pupils among them, and endeavour as much 
as possible to get rich young men, or the 
sons of powerful families. 

RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 

In a report, dated 24th Sept. Gen. Yer- 
moloff has stated to the Emperor, that very 
soon after his victory at the river Scham- 
khor, and his occupation of Elizabetlipol, 
(see p. 860.) Major-gen. Prince Madatoff 
learned that Abbas Mirza hod effected a 
junction with Allaiar Khan, son-in-law of the 
Schah, and that he was marching tp meet 
him, and had already passed the Terter. The 
General immediately sent notice to Gen. 
Paskevsisch, who joined him on the night of 
the 2 1 St, at Elizahethpol. These joint forces 
amounted to 8,000 infantry, 15,000 toler- 
able cavalry, as many more badly armed, and 
25 pieces of cannon. Tlio Persian troops 
have been obliged to raise the siege of Scoii- 
chi, and Col. Reut, having made a sortie, has 
gained a considerable advantage over them. 
Ameer Khan, Abbas Mirza’s uncle, was killed 
In the battle of the 1 5th of September, in 
which the loss of the enemy was much 
greater than at first announced, at least 
2,000 men killed and wounded. On the side 
of Klivan, Hassan Khan, brother of the 
Sardar, attacked, on the night of the 1 1 
September, the village situated on the steppe 
of Poloria with 3,000 cavalry, and carried 
off the cattle. I'he troops stationed in tiio 
district of Djelal-Oglou, immediately march- 
ed to the number of three comiwnies, with 
their artillery, and pressed so liarJ on the 
enemy, that they were obliged to abandou the 
greater part of their booty, and to retire with 
some loss. Major-gen. Prince Menchikoff 
was present at this affair, and took part in it, 
with a company of the 7th regiment of Ca- 
rabineers, and a piece of artillery. 

According to an article from flcrlin, dated 
Oct. 24, the Russian General, Paskevsisch 
was attacked on the 25th September by the 
Peisians, to the number of 35,000 men, 
commanded by Abbas Mirza in person and 
three of his sons ; hut the assailants, after a 
short engagement, fled in disorder, leaving 
behind 1,100 prisoners, eighty caissons, and 
a quantity of baggage. 'I'hc loss of the 
Russians was fifty killed, and 250 wounded. 
Tlie enemy was pursued in his flight, aud it 
was thought that the whole province of Ka- 
rabasch was delivered from the Persians. 
This victory was considered so important, 
that the guns were fired at St. Petersburgh, 
and the city illuminated on the occasion. 

The following brief summary respecting 
Russia and Persia, may he mteresting in the 
pr^'sent posture of affairs.— The Russian 
Army of the Caucasus is under the com- 
mand of Gen. Yermoloff, as previously 
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stated. The head-quarters of the army is 
at the oity of Teflisi the' ancient capital of 
Oeorgisi and the government of which city 
is administered an officer of the name of 
Von Howen, a German by birth, and who is 
a General Officer in the Russian service. 
The army of the Caucasus is variously stated 
in regard to numbers, but may prolmbly he 
set down as amounting to 80,000 men : and 
they are certainly among the finest troops in 
the Russian service, being for the greatest 
part composed of those that were at Paris 
with the Emperor Alexander, and who, 
conceiving most probably that they had im> 
bibed, during their residence in France, too 
many free ideas, sent them to Georgia, to 
be as much as possible out of the way. 
The chief of the Etat-Major is Colonel 
Kotzebue, an officer of Engineers, and son 
of the celebrated German author. That 
part of Persia nearest to the Russian 
possessions, is the province of Erivan, 
which Is under the dominion of an officer 
named the Sardar — a powerfhl and warlike 
prince, as he may be justly considered, and 
who, though in a manner subject to, and 
tributary to the Schah or King of Persia, is 
of a very independent and spirited cliaracter, 
and can be just barely said to acknowledge 
the Persian monarch as his master. The 
Sardar of Erivan resides at the town of the 
same name, a strongly fortified place, and 
which the Russians will long have cause to 
remember with regret, they having in former 
wars been several times repulsed in their at- 
tacks on it with heavy losses. The present 
Schah or King of Persia is named Futty All 
Schah, a middle-aged man, but much debili- 
tated in health and constitution : his eldest 
son, and who may be considered os Prince 
Royal, which title is often given to him, is 
named Prince Abbas Mirza, a sensible, and, 
for a Persian, well-informed and liberal- 
thinking man, and possessed of warlike and 
matchless spirit : the usual residence of the 
Prince is at Tabreez, or Tauris, a strongly 
fortified town, and the population of which 
is stated at 70,000 or 80,000 souls. It 
may be remarked here, that the name 
of Mirza is very differently understood, ac- 
cording as it is placed before or after a name ; 
in the latter case it signifies a prince of the 
blood royal ; and placed before a name sig- 
nifies nothing more than the English ajipel- 
lation of Mister, or the French Monsieur. 
-^The Persian Ambassador, Aboul Hassan, 
who was in England some years since, was, 
by the Persians, called Mirza Abrxil Hassan ; 
but since his return to Persia, the King ho- 
noured him with the title of Khan, or Ge- 
neral ; he therefore has dropped the title of 
Mirza, and is called Abool Hassan Khan, 
the title, in that country, being invariably 
placed after the name. Tliis personage is 
now in a high confidential situation near the 
King’s ^rsem* who appears to hold him in 
high estimadon. 

The Emperor ofHu&sia has approved of the 


following important regulations with respect 
to the Mahomedan and Paglm districts of 
the Empire, which had been drawn up by 
the Council, and submitted to his determi- 
nation : — 1st. The Mahomedans and Pagans 
who shall embrace the Christian religion, 
shall be removed from the class to which 
they now belong, and be exempted from the 
taxes they now juby ; they shall be entered 
in the Christian corporations of which they 
may make choice, and for three years shall 
be exempted from all taxes. — 2d. Moreover, 
those who before their conversion paid no 
tax, shall continue to enjoy this exemption ; 
and those on whom a tax was imposed less 
than that paid by Christians, shall not be ex- 
posed to any augmentation of taxes during 
their life { both shall 1)6 exempted from re- 
cruiting, and from paying the contingent for 
the same purpose. — 3d. In the interior of 
the Cremea, where the Mahomedans are not 
subjected to any tax on employments, the 
new converts may carry on trode bvithoiit j)ro- 
viding themselves with certificates, or the 
patent required by the regulations; but 
every where else they are not to enjoy any 
preference whatever in trade. 

TURKEY. 

Accounts from Odessa to 1 8th Oct. give 
the substance of the Additional Convention, 
proposed by the Ultimatum of the Russian 
Commissioners, at Akerman, and accepted 
Bud ratified .by the Porte. By this Conven- 
tion, Russia gains every thiug ^he could ac- 
quire by war ; and the pen has been as profit- 
able tfi her as the sword. The Principalities 
will now be only nominally subject to the 
Sultan. Servia is in fact rescued from the 
Turkish sa^r^. The Servians are to levy 
their own taxes — tb travel with tlieir own 
pasports^; freedom of trade is secured to 
them, and freeiiom of religion, and the ad- 
ministration of justice. 1 hey may establish 
schools and printing-offices. In fact all the 
demands of ilussia have been acceded to. 

Intelligence from Coustantinop'e of the 
«30th of Sept, was tranquil, but it was the 
tranquillity of terror, not of peace. Execu- 
tions were taking place daily, and, as it was 
no longer Janissaries or military men, but 
private individuals, and, even women, who 
were sacrificed to the fears of the Sultan, 
those executions were witnessed with increas- 
ing disgust by the people. The drowning 
of femtues in broad day, for no other offence 
than that of having discoursed about the 
events of the times, had excited general 
horror. Yet all was silence and rest 1 A 
Proclamation had been Issued by the Sub- 
lime Porte to its Ottoman subjects against 
seditious conversations, which was the cause, 
or at least the excuse, for all the cruelties 
committed. 

Arrivals from Constantinople to the 27th 
October, mention that fresh disturbances 
had broken out in that capital, which, how- 
ever, had been suppressed by tlm determin- 
ed measures of the Sultan, who bad traced 
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ths origin of thcgie coiamotioni tp the rem- 
niiiit or the Jenbnrieff of tihom numbers 
had been buiishadi itnuisledf and drowned 
publidj. Though tranquiUity was apparently 
restorody the capital was in a state .of sup- 
pressed fermentation. 

GREECE. 

An article from Corfriy dated Sept. lOthy 
affords the following particulars. — After the 
fall of Missolonghiy Kedscbid Pacha under- 
took an expedition against Athensy with 
30,000 men; on his way he met with many 
difficultiesy and experienced great losses ; 
the dangers of the positionsy and the want of 
the necessary food and amuiunition, which it 
was not an easy matter to procure ^'in such 
abundance at they required, 'contributed fur- 
ther to diminish the number of his troops. 
They succeeded, however, in reaching 
Athens, and the Greeks shut themselves up 
in the city and Acropolis, which are well 
folrtifiedy and provided with every thing ne- 
cessary. Different skirmishes took place; 
at one time the Greeks made a sally, and at 
another, the eneOiy attempted an assault ; at 
last a general assault was decided upon, and 
they succeeded in taking a small part of the 
town, to which they set fire. After this had 
taken place, Colonel Fabvier came to the 
assistance of the Gsedba, with the Rumeliote 
Chief Karaiskaliy. dnd-JjTySOO men ; tliese 
troops were w'elh prodded with provisions, 
and were sent from Napoli. The half of 
these troops fell suddenly on the rear of the 
enemy, and occasioned them a great loss ; 
nearly 3,500 were killed, and the rest were 
driven to flight, and thus the siege was raised. 
This took place on the 1 8th August. 

ASIA.'^ 

Letters from Batavia, dated Aug. 7th, 
give very unfavourable accounts of the 
Dutch affairs in Java. It is stated that the 
Dutch troops had been defeated in an en- 
gagement with the natives in the eastern 
part of the island, and sustained a consider- 
able loss. Since the restitution, of |hiB 
valuable island to Holland, it has been in one 
incessant state of disturbance : and the na- 
tive population seem to have suffered, os 
much from the restitution of their country 
to the Government of the Dutch, as the 
commercial interest of this country were in- 
jured by. that unforiunate measure. 

AFRICA. 

Despatches have been received, announo- 


ins the renewal of hostiUtlil with Kiiw 
ot Ashantee, and the oompIeCe defoat .hS 
numerous army, in the neighbouihood of 
Cape-coast Castle, with the loss of 5»000 
men killed aOd wounded. The lost of tho 
British forces (composed principally 4 too 
native troops) was estimated at 800 UlM 
and 8,000 wounded. — ^This signal biltletook 
place the 7tli of Aiigust Imt. The Ashan* 
tees, amounting to 85,000, had advanced to 
a village about 84 miles from British Accra, 
where they were met by 1 1 ,000 men, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Purdon. The 
battle lasted an hour,, when a reserve part) 
the Royal African Corps opened on the 
enemy a destructive fire of rockets, grape, 
and canister, from two field-pieces. 
Ashantees immediately fled in all directions,. 
Several of the Ashantee Princes and Gene- 
rals were killed and taken ; and the whole of 
the camp equipage, of great value, fell Into 
the hands of the allied forces. Amongst 
the King's equipage were a golden umbrmla 
of state, a golden stool of state, and gold 
dust, ivory, and other valuables to a large 
amount. The k ing of Aquapira reobvered 
the head of the late Sir Charles Mac Carthy, 
which was considered by the Ashantees u 
their greatest charm or fetish s it is enveloped 
In two folds of paper, covered with Arabic 
characters, tied up a third time in a silk 
handkerehief, aud lastly, sewed up in e 
leopard's skin. 

A letter from Captain Clapperton, dated 
Hio, S8d February, to a frier d in Dumfries 
shire, states that he had been well treated in 
that capital of Youriba, during the two 
months he had been -there ; that the Niger 
was only two days' distance, and certiiinlj 
flowed into the Bight of Benin ; — that he 
was about to start fur Youri, near which 
Mungo Park was killed, (see p. 9G5,) and 
that' his travels hitherto had been over new 
and unknown regions of considerable interest. 
Tbf consequences of this discovery of the 
Nile, will be incalculably beneficial to Africa. 
From its extreme western source, about 200 
miles £N£. of Sierra Leone, to its entrance 
' into the Atlantic in the Delta of Benin, the 
course of the Niger is, taking^ it on general 
bearings, about 8,600 miles. It is suarcely 
necessary to point out how great an extent 
of Northern Central Africa, this navigable 
stream must, in a short time, if judiciously 
gone about, lay open to European enterprise, 
commerce, and civilization. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

IRELAND. there was a meeting of Protestant Free* 

Several meetings of Protestants have holders of the county of Derry for that 
taken place in ditforent parts of Ireland object ; on which the Londonderry 
to petition the Legislature against grant- Journal of the 7tli of November says, 
ing any further concessions to the Ru- ** Never was there a meeting in this 
man Catholics. On the 3d oFNovemlMr county of greater respectability. It con* 
Gent. Mao. November ^ 1836« 
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tinted of iiiont t»f our landed propri- 
eloity a proportion of the Clergy 
or the Established and Presbyterian 
Cliarchleiy the inost respectable of oor 
farmOrs^ and a Yeomanry, for iiitelH- 
jgenee and Industry tiot inferior to any 
)tvb}ch the Empire can boast of.** The 
Rev; Mr. Kidd| Presbyterian Minister, 
delivered an eloquent and argument a- 
'tWe speech, in the course of which be 
observed : So long as the question be- 
fore us was one of a purely political na- 
ture, it was right, it was proper to leave 
it in the hands of Statesmen alone ; but 
It , is now become a religious as well as a 
)>oIitical question, and it becomes every 
one who is anxious for the well-being of 
the religion, as well as the laws of bis 
'Country, to take his part. The violent 
opposition made to every endeavour to 
exalt the morals, and to improve the spi- 
ritual condition of those around us, has 
excited alarm, and justly so, in the 
breasts of many. The open and un- 
disguised hostility manifested against 
Rible Societies, Education Societies, and 
every thing connected with them, the 
gross and calumnious abuse poured up- 
on all who differ, however coiiscienti- 
miily, from their sentiments : the cruel 
calumny which assails the living, and 
spares not the afflicted, nor even the me- 
mory of the sainted dead ; that loads 
with the falsest and foulest aspersions 
such names as Calvin and Luther, Cran- 
mer and Knox, names dear to every 
Christian heart, and cherished with the 
kindliest feelings of every Christian bo- 
som : these things bare made many a- 
mongst that numerous and enlightened 
body of Protestants to which 1 belong, 
the Presbyterians of Ulster, who before 
might have been friendly to the claims 
4if Emancipation, become careless, many 
who might before have been careless, 
become open, decided, and conscientious 
i^posers.** 

Nine Roman Catholics lately publicly 
abjured the Errors of Popery in the 
church of Cavan, This makes forty-six 
persons within the last few weeks who 
hare conformed to the Established Re- 
ligioa. The Dubtin Warder says, that 
thirty families, consisting of ninety in- 
dividuals, have abjured Popery, at 
eafon, co. Limerick. Two Roman Ca- 
tholics also conformed ou the 5tli iiist. 
in the church of Ballyhays, 

Military guards and sentinels are to 
Withdrawn from all County Gaols, in 
Ireland, frohi the Ist of Jtnuaiy next, 
"'by an order from the Lord Lieutenant, 
direc!^ to ihe'respectlve Sheriffs of Ire- 
'kndj'kifd the duty of watching the pri- 
aohs Is entirely to devdlve bn the Civil 
Authorities. 


INTELLIGENCE Ftimi VARIOUS ' 
PARTS OP THE COUNTRY. 

The drought of tfaelate summer has been 
the meain of discovering large mapses of 
timber, deeply embedded in the fens of 
lAncoinshire, where they have lain un- 
disturbed for centuries— peibaps thou- 
sands of years : they have been found at 
sundry depths, from four feet to forty. 
Where a tree has been embedded within 
two or three yards of the surface, it has 
been readily discovered during the late 
summer, by the total absence of all vege- 
tation above it ; in the midst of a good 
fen pasture, patches of unproductive soil 
have precisely exhibited the figure and 
size of the tree beneath, which no doubt 
occasioned the sterility of the ground 
above it. The Rev. Mr. Wray, of Bard* 
ney, near Lincoln, bad observed several 
of these sterile patches in one of his pas- 
tures, and was led by tbe spirit of inves- 
tigation to Seek the cause $ a number of 
labourers were set to work, and in one 
instance an enormous tree, containing 
upwards of a thousand feet of solid tim- 
ber, rewarded their exertions. The outer 
or sap wood was in a state of decomposi- 
tion I but, on clearing that away, the 
heart was found in perfect soundness, 
being changed into a ponderous black 
substance, like ebony; and if not worked 
soon after it was brought to light, this 
wood in a few hours became too hard to 
be shaped by any instriiment requiring 
a keen edge. 

Amongst the variety of organic re- 
mains which are daily brought to light, 
and which lead a contemplative mind to 
the vast changes which this planet has 
sustained, none are more highly interest- 
ing than tbe discovery of those animals 
whose species since tbe primeval state 
of things have ceased to exist in this 
quarter of tbe globe. Two beautiful 
specimens, strongly illustrative of this 
remarkable change, have recently been 
found in blue alluvial clay, on the coast 
of Essex. They consist of the fossil 
horns of the buffalo, of gigantic size, 
with part of the os frontis ; the other iii 
a fossil turtle, embedded in a mass of 
septaria. Both specimens are in a roost 
perfect state of preservatiuii. These ^in- 
teresting relics of a former world are in 
possession of Mr. Deck, cbemisr, of Cam- 
bridge. . 

Oci, 2Sl. A severe thunder-storm vi- 
sited Stamford, and injhred Burleigh- 
liioitte, the seat of tbe Earl df Exeter^ 
demolishing a large part of tbe stone 
dome of the turret at tbe south-west 
angle of tbe building, scattering the 
heavy materials in a wonderful way, ant 
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fovcinK fame of the stoics to a diataoee 
of nearly a hundred yards. 

A singular scene lately took place at 
CtattotAury, Mr. Henry Hunt, who is 
Lord of this Manor, which comprehends 
a district of one hundred miles, s.utn- 
moned the principal farmers of the ma- 
nor of Glaston Twelve Hides, who assem- 
bled together at the White- hart Inn to 
the number of two hundred. Having 
s\sorn in Juries, he addressed them, and 
said he should enforce the regulations of 
the Court, to make them worthy of the 
great authority of Alfred. He told them 
it was their duty to present offences and 
appoint constables and tithing:- men; and 
that it was his determination, under 
good advice, in order to avoid the great 
expence in the County Courts, to revive 
the Court Baron, in the King's iiame^ 
a Court ill which all actions and suits 
under forty shillings should be decided. 
The summonses, he said, would cost hut 
a penny, and in no case would all the 
expences amount to more than four or five 
shillings. The Juries returned the 
names of some of the most creditable 
men in the manor, to serve in the differ- 
ent offices. Mr, Hunt then dissolved the 
meeting, refusing all fees, and In the 
evening gave a dinner to bis friends and 
tenants. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITV, 
Corn Laws. 

The proposed revision of the Corn 
Laws has created an intense anxiety 
throughout the country. The landed 
and manufacturing interests have been 
called into action ; the former in defence 
of the existing laws, and the latter for 
their abolition. The one party anticipates 
certain ruin' to the agricultural classes, 
if the importation of corn be admitted ; 
and the other is apprehensive that our 
trade and manufactures will be actually 
annihilated, unless corn is freely im- 
ported, and the staple of life so reduced 
ill price as to enable our workmen to 
compete with their continental neigh- 
bours. Pamphlets innumerable have 
been written pro and con, and meetings 
held in different parts of the country. 
A General Agricultural Committee has 
been formed in London, consisting of 
Deputies from the Associations of dif- 
ferent counties. At a recent meeting, at 
the York Hotel, Bridge-street, the Com- 
mittee expressed their opinion, that the 
present probibitoiy system afforded a 
more eQpient protection to agricultiire 
than either fixed or graduated- duties. 


and a pfMtion to the l^iftgiflatum 
effect was^prepared. It .wu also reicMVfde 
that a memorial should be.pffseJiied hi 
his Mijesty's Ministers, urging the ia-r 
jury that the general interests of 
kingdom, and more particularly agr&i|j|ir 
tural property, would sustain by the 
posed alteration, and the injustice of 
such a sacrifice to popular clamour : and 
it was determined, should the intended 
measure be persisted in, that a petition 
should be presented to Parliament, pray? 
ing that the agriculturists might be al- 
lowed to produce evideAce against it. 

For an alteration or revision of the Corn 
Laws, there have been meetings of the 
Common Council and Liverymen of 
London ; of the Burgesses of South- 
wark { of the Chamber of Commerce 9,t 
Manchesty; of the Corporation and 
Merchants of Liverpool ; of the Bur- 
gesses and Inhabitants of Derby, Leeds, 
Knaresborougb, &c. Ac. The positions 
contained in these various petitions may 
be summed up in the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, among others, 
by the Burgesses of Southwark i That 
It is the opinion of this meeting, thgt 
the law restricting importation of com, 
until at a price double that of apy other 
country, is attended with the mopt dan- 
gerous and alarming consequences %o 
the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests; and unless such an alteratiqn 
be made in the Corn Laws as shall j^laqe 
our manufacturers and artisans in a 
situation more nearly approximating 
those of other states, there is great rea- 
son to apprehend that the capital now 
used in giving employment to our own 
manufacturing population, will be tranP* 
ferred to those countries where, the rate 
of subsistence will enable the capitalist 
to obtain a more adequate return ; and 
consequently a large proportion of pur 
manufacturers will be unemployed, puP* 
jected to the most severe misery and 
distress, and involved in certain and in- 
evitable ruin." 

The arguments advanced by the ad- 
vocates of the existing Corn Laws, that 
they are beneficial to, and absolutely ne- 
cessary for, the farmer and agricultural 
labourer, have been ably answered, and 
their fallacy detected, by many gentle- 
men who have advocated their repeal at 
these respective meetings. * < There can- 
not be a greater mistake," says Mr. £. 
Strutt, at the Derby meeting, ** than to 
suppose .that a high price of corn is be- 
neHcial to the farmer. So far is this 
from being the case, that in all those 
countries where agricultural profits gre 
high, as, for instance, ABprjpa, the nfice 
of corn is low, hid thon md laf lii^d 
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It Itfw tUo. 1 do not Bitta to nMerr, 
that a sudden abolition of the Corn Laws 
ttifbt not be productive of some tempo- 
rary diitrett to farmers, especially to 
those who are leaseholders! but we^may 
be assured that the Corn Laws are pro- 
ductive of no permanent benefit to the 
farmer, and that, whenever we hear of 
securing a remunerating price to the 
farmer, all that is meant is the obtain- 
ing a high rent for the landlord.'*— 
** Admitting that an alteration in the 
Corn Laws mig{ity to a certain degree, 
diminish the rent of the landowners, it 
would certainly, in a much greater de- 
gree, increase the incomes of the other 
dasses ; and consequently the whole in- 
come of the country, instead of being 
diminished^ would be greatly increased." 

a 

Popery. 

The Roman Catholics and their sup- 
porters are now straining every nerve to 
attain the objects they have in view ; 
and it consequently behoves every sin- 
cere Protestant, and every friend to re- 
ligious and political freedom, to be on 
their guard against their machinations. 
On the 8th of November a meeting of 
the Biiiith Roman CathoHe Association 
(whose tergiversating and hvpucritical 
policy wO lately exposed) was held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern. Here the 
cloven foot was partially exposed | for a 
debate actually arose, at the instance of 
Mr. O'Grsdy, whether Catholics could he 
considered as British subjects, on account 
(we presume) of “ God’s Vicar on Earth** 
having a spiritual claim to their allegi- 
ance 1 

After a series of violent resolutions, in 
which the anti-papistical Acts of Parlia- 
ment were imputed to ** national deli- 
tlum/* Mr. Blount, the Secretary! offered 
the following remarks : 

** The principal circumstances I wish 
to be permitted to bring under the con- 
sideration of this general meeting, are 


the |;ro8S and ininltlng idiputatlcns 
heaped hourly upon us. Vf hife slander^ 
however malignant, disgraced those pages 
alone that are sullied with every other 
description of indecency, and only kept 
pace with the abuse of all that is respect- 
able in society, we continued silent 
without dishonour! but when the grossest 
imputations disgrace works of some lite- 
rary merit, and which are the produc- 
tion of persons of respectability, it is a 
question fur serious consideration whe- 
ther we can remain longer inactive with- 
out loss of character. 1 hold in my 
hand one work, of very old standing, 
which finds a place in many libraries, 
and to which men of eminence and sci- 
entific research have occasionally con- 
tributed; and others which boast that 
they are the production of clergymen. 
When the compilers of such works con- 
descend to lend their pages to long and 
laboured attacks upon our religion, our 
characters as Christians, as men of ho- 
nour, and gentlemen, and impute to us 
principles which we have solemnly and 
frequently disowned,— principles which, 
if we did believe, we ought to be ba- 
nished from the abodes of men, and con- 
demned to herd with the beasts of the 
forest then it certainly does become 
well worth our serious consideration how 
far it is advisable to bring before the 
legal tribunals * those gross and unpro- 
voked libels on our characters as men, 
and loyalty as subjects. The work 1 
hold in my hand is the Gentleman's 
Magazine* In three successive num- 
bers, many pages are devoted to slander 
the English Catholics, in the persons of 
the Members of their Association. No 
imputation is too gross, no scurrility 
too outrageous. We are faithless to our 
engagements, idolaters, prevaricators; 
we vow the destruction of all who differ 
from us ; we bold that the Pope can de- 
pose Kings, and absolve subjects, with a 
thousand other abominations that we 
have most solemnly disavowed.**^ 


* This menaced appeal to law instead of argument betrays the weakness of their 
cause. Why not refute our statements, if fallacious ? However, %l n'importe, we 
can safely put in a ** plea of justification,*' and prove every position we have 
advanced, to the satisfaction of any impartial juiy. It is not against individuals, 
but against Popeiy, that we write. 

t But when did the Pope or bis Cardinals, your spiritual lords, disavow them ? 
Never. Then why should Protestants believe the mere Journeymen of papal craft ? 
Has the Decree of the Council of Lateran (with innumerable others against Pro- 
testants) ever been abrogated? vis. If temporal governors^ being required and 
admonished liy the Church, should neglect to purge heresy out of the country, let 
this be signified to the Pope, and from henceforth he may declare their sulgectsfree 
from their atlegiance^ and give away their lands to be possessed by Catholics !"-> 
Certainly noC.^‘ On the contrail, it was confirmed by the Council of Trent, to the 
DeoMi pf which every Roman Catholic Bishop and Vicar Apostolic (Bulla Pap. 
Til IV.) has bound himself r v r 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 

Gazette Promotion!. Rev.G.B.BTomfieM, Tattenhall R. eo. Chetf^ 


fVar^^ce,OcL^S. 17 th Light Dra]zoons, 
Lieut.-col. Anth. Rumpler, to be Lieut.-col. 
— 8d reg. Foot Guards, Capt. and Laeut.- 
col £dw. Bowater, to be Major, with the 
rank of Colonel. Lieut, and Capt. W . Stock- 
dale to be Capt. and Lieut -col.-— 95th Foot, 
Maj.Chas.-Collins Blane to be Major.— 'Bre- 
vet, And. Tilt, esq. Lt.-col. d7th Foot, the 
rank of Lieut.-col. on the Continent of Eu- 
rope onljr; Alex.-Maxwell Bennett, esq. 
late Major 5th Foot, to have the rank of 
Major on the Continent of Europe only.— 
97th reg. of Foot to bear on its colours and 
appointments, the motto, Quo fas et glo- 
ria ducunt,’* in addition to the title of ^^The 
Earl of Ulster's Regiment." 

Oct, 30. 76th Foot, Major Abraham Lane, 
to be Major. — ^Brevet : To have the rank of 
Lt.-col6, on the Continent of Europe only : 
Thoa.-Geo. Fitzgerald, esq. late Brevet Lt.- 
col. and Major 73d Foot ; Augustus Meade, 
es^late Brevet Lt.-cor and Maj. 9ist. Foot. 
— ^To have the rank of Majors on the Con- 
tinent of Europe only : Weston Hames, esq. 
late Major 3d Drag. Guards ; Clark Cald- 
well, eiq. late Major 2d Royal Vet. Bat.— 
Unattached, Capt. Orlando Felix, Rifle Bri- 
gade, to be Major of Inf. — ^To be Majors 
of Inf. : Brevet Maj. John Gaff, 76th Foot ; 
Brevet Major Jas. Campbell, 79th Foot. 

H^hitehcdl, Nov, 6. John Hirons Brew- 
etton, of North Arson, co. Oxford, gent, 
to bear the surname and arms of Hirons. 

fTar’Ojfficet Nov, Id* 14th Foot, Major 
Sir John-Rowland Eustace, 19th Lt. Drag, 
to be Major ; 35th Foot, Capt. Jas. M. R^ 
bertson, to Major. — ^Brevet : Ja8.-Lewis 
Higgins, esq. late Brevet Lieut.-col. and 
Maj jor 6th Drag. Guards, to have the rank 
of Lieut. -col. on the Continent of Europe 
only. — Unattadiedy to be Lieut.-cols. of 
Inf., MajorjDixon Denham, 25th Foot; Ma- 
jor John Marshall, 14th Foot; Capt John 
Elrington, Sd Foot Guards. — ^To be Ma- 
jors of Inf. : Capt. W. Harding, 58th Foot ; 
Capt. W. Neman, 4th Light Drag. ; Capt. 
John- James Snodgrass, 91st Foot. 

Nov, 14. Geo. Cranston, esq. to be one 
of the Lords of Session of Scotland. — 
Charles Farebrother, esq. Sheriff of Lon- 
don, to be Alderman of Lime-street Ward, 
vice Bridges res. s and Henry Winchester, 
esq. the other Sheriff, to be Aid. of Vintiy 
Ward, vice Magnay dec. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments^ 
Rev.R.H.Law,to the ^chdeaconry of Welts. 
Rev* W.O. B^lett, Canferd Ma^a V. with 
the Chapel of Kingston annexed, co* Dor. 


Rev. R. Buchanan, Church of Gargunnoek^ 
co. Stirling. 

Rev.T. Cannan, Church of Carcephain, co. 
Wigton. 

Rev. T. H. Coventry, Croome Hill R. Wore* 

Rev. H. Cripps, Stonehouse V. co. Gloucest. 

Rev. G.W.Curtis,Wlnnington R. co. Dorset* 

Rev. H. Davis, Biarford St. Michael P.C. co* 
Oxford. 

Rev. W. Dow, Church of Tongland, oo* 
Kirkcudbright. 

Rev. R. Downes, Berwick St* John R. eo* 
Wilts. 

Rev. — . Dunn, Church of Stains, Aberdeen. 

Rev. D. Evans, Llanalanfmwr V. Wales* 

Rev. C. Green, Buxhall R. co. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. T. Haverfield, Godington R. co* 
Oxfordshire. 

Rev. W. F. Hook, MoselyF.C.co. Woroett. 

Rev. W. T. Hopkins, Nuffield R. co. Ox£ 

Rev. J. Lamb, Church and Parish of Kirk- 
maiden, co. Wigton. 

Rev. D. Mac&rlane, Anderton Chapelry, 
Glasgow. 

Rev. W. Mair, Fulboum All Saints V. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. J. Maitland, Church of Kells, co. Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Rev. S. Martin, St. Mary Magdalen R. and 
St. Nicholas V. in Lincoln. 

Rev. W. Meuzies, Church of Keir, Dumfir. 

Rev. H. A. Napier, SwincombeR. Oxford. 

Rev. C. H. IParker, Comberton Magna R* 
CO. Worcester. 

Rev. W. Parker, Comberton Parva R. co. 
Worcester. 

Rev. A. C. Price, Chesterton V. co. Oxford. 

Rev. J. Richardson, Ch* of Largo, co. Ajr. 

Rev. G. Lod, Church of Tealing, co. Forw. 

Rev. T. Turton, Giraiogham and Trunch R. 
co. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Walker, Cb. of Muthill, co. Perth. 

Rev. T. Westcombe, Preston C^ndover V. 
Hants. 

Rev.T. Whitfield, WinterboumeR. co. Glou. 

Rev. T. Wilde, St. Andrew's R. Worcester. 

Rev. W. Wood, Staplegrove R. co. Somerset. 

Cl^APLAIWS. 

Rev. J. Davis, to the Dowager Lady Boston. 

Rev. T. H. White, to Marq. of Downshire. 

Civil Preferments. 

Rev. H. Alford, Head-master of the Free 
Grammar-school at Bidefoid. 

Very Rev. Dean Hook, Master of St. Os- 
w^d*s Hospital, Worcester. 

Rev. C. Taylor, Head-master of the Cathe- 
dnd-school, Hereford. 
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BIRTHS. 


N OctAB* At Wen^wortb, Yorkshire, V'teu 
MlltQD, a ipA. — r "gl. Ia Manchestar-sq. 
dlia wife of Oswald Smith, esh^. a son.-^— 
9f . In Lower Brook-st. the wire of Thos. B. 
tiildyajrd, -esq. of Winestead Hall, a dau. 

At .Clay*hiU Lodge, Enfield, Mrs. 
John ,Shprt, a dau.— At Stanley Hall, 
Shropshire, the lady of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, 

hart, a sod. fiS. At the Vieara^ Gil- 

Kttgham, Kent, the wife of the Dr. 
Page, a dau.— S7. At Pudlicott House, 
Oi^. the. lady of Sir Simeon Stuart, bt. 
a etont' Ihe wife of Wm. Barth, esq. 

of Great Yarmouth, a son.— 31. In 
Prince's Court, Westminster, the wife of 
A. Dickinson, esq. a son. 

- Lately f At the Rectory, Huntingfordhury, 


the Hon. Mrs. Eden, a dau.-~-At Exeter, 
the wife of Dr. Co]eridge, Bp* ofBarbadoes, 
a son and heir. 

Nov. 4. At Tyringham, the wife of T. B» 
Praed, esq. a dau. ■ — 5. At Soho House, 
near Birmingham, the wife of Matthew-Rd- 
hinson Boulton, esq. of Tew Park, co. Oxf. 
a son. 8. At Hill-house, Tooting Com- 

mon, Mrs. Venables, the Lady Mayoress, 
a son, just one hour before her husband 
resigned the Civic Chair.— Id. At Ranger's 
Lodge, Oxfordshire, lady Lambert, a soq. 
—At Tarrant Hinton, near Blandford, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Berry, a dau. 

■ Ig. At Melksham Sna, the wife of 
Capt. John Nicolas, R.N. a son.— 19. 
The Hon. Mrs. Edward Cust, qf a daughter. 


MARRIAG ES. 


OcL 7m At Florence, Edw. John Stanley, 
esq. eldest son. of Sir John Stanley, of Al- 
deily Park, Cheshire, to Henrietta-Maria, 
dau. of Vise. Dillon. — la. At Fillingham, 
Lincolnshire, the Rev. Chas. Roberts, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rev. G. D. Kelly, 
^non Res.. ,of York.— 16. At South 
fwirkby, Yorkshire, the Rev. S. Hodson, of 
Rharow House, Rector of Thrapston, to 
'Margaret, eldest dau. of the late Allen Hol- 
,ford, esq. of Davenham, Cheshire, the au- 
thbress of ** Wallace," and other poems. 

— 17. At Cheltenham, Hurt Sitwell, esq. 
ujf Femey, Salop, to Harriet, second dau. of 

sir Joseph and Lady Harriet Hoare. 

* 18.' At Chbrley, Capt. Hay, of the Carabi- 
neers, to Eliz. eldest dau. of John-Fowden 
'Hindle, eM of Gillibrand Hall, Lancashire. 
•—At Bothwell Castle, Major Moray 
Stirling, of Ardoch, to the Hon. Frances- 
BKt; dau. of Lord 'Douglas, of Douglas<-— ^ 

' 19. The Rev. Fred. Vincent, Vicar of Hugh- 
enden, Bucks, to Louisa, td dau. of John 
Norris, esq. of Hughenden House.— 
'At Beveriey, Yorkshire, Fred. Mainworing, 
‘nefdiew and aid-de-tfamp to Major-gen. 
Mainwaring, Governor of St. Lucia, to Cath. 
second dau. of the late Col. S. T. Pophom. 
■ -—91. At All Souls Church, Laogham- 
' place, David Denne, esq. of Lydd,'in Kent, 
to Louisa- Anne, eldest' dau. of the late Rev. 

Thos. Cobb, of Ightham\ as.'Thomu 

Moody, esq. of Pintland-temce, Regent’s 
.Ftfk, to Lucy, finntk dan. of the late John 
Woods, esq. of Reigate.— At Alderley, 
Cheshire, Capt. Wm. Edw, Parir, R. N. to 
, IsabeUa-Loiusa, feivtli dau. of Sir Tbooms 
dtimley ,of Aldcarley,— t A tSudbrnytSuffolk, 
. l^arim„elddstioD of Charles Hartac, esq. of 
Coventiy, to Caroline, 3d dau. of Sir Imch- 
Jnu ^Inuem*, M.D^— -93. At Monken 
Hadley, NaRi. Harden, eaq. oF Hadley, to 
Jemima, relief of Thos. Lucas, esq. and 


dau. of Dr. Newcome, late Primate of Ire- 
land.— 46. Lieut.-coI. Edw. Frederick, of 
the Bombay Army, to Selina, only dau. of 
Geo. Grote, esq. of Badgmoor, Oxfordshire. 
—28. At St. Pancras, Wm. Elliott Oliver, 
esq. of Tudor-street. New Bridge-street, to 
Eliz. second dau. of Thos. Cadell, esq. of 
.Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-squarc.— •— 
At Troston, Suffolk, the Rev, W. J. L. Cas- 
borne, of Pakenbsem, to Anne, dau. of the 
late Capel Lo£Ft, esq. of Troston Hall.— 
At St. Peter's, Huddersfield, George Faith, 
esq. of the Commercial-road, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Thos. Pedley, esq. of Spring Lodg^, 

' Huddersfield, and of London. 

Lately, At Severn Stoke, the Rev, Mar- 
maduke Vavasour, to Mary- Anne, dau. of 
the Rev. J. F. S. F. St. John, Preb. of Wor- 
cester Cathedral. 

Nov, 1. At Tonbridge, the Eev.Richard- 
Ramsey Warde, to Maiy, eldest dau. of the 

late Aretas Akers, esq. At Camberwell, 

Thos. Griffith, esq. to Jemima-Sarah, second 
dau. of late Geo. Thonmson, esq. of Rye, 
Sussex.-*— 4. William Morgan, esq. of the 
India House, to Miss Hall, of Colney Hatch, 
Midx.— -7. At Heathfield, Sussex, the Rev. 
Edw. Raynet, of Belmonte, East Hoathly, 
to Mary, only dau. of late j^w. Fuller, qsq* 
and niece to Miq. Fuller, of Heathfield, Sus- 
sex,— 1 1 . At Hainton Hall^Liacolnshirp, 
the seat of her fisthpr^ Frances-Anne, eldest 
dau. of Geo. Robt. Henage, esq. toEdw., only 
son of the late Edw. Howard, esq. nephew of 

his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 15. At 

St. Giles's, Henry-Edgt^orth Bicknell, eeq. 
to Car. Jul. Gason, of Lincoln's- inn-fields, 

third dau. of the late Major Gason. 1 8. 

At St. demeut Danes, Chariec-Cuiiinghani 
Yonng, eeq. of 1^oriK=^8t»'St. Jemei's, to Re- 
becca, second dau. of John Claike, esq* . 
Scrle*ftMet, Lincoln't-iuii. 
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Dr. Hbber, Bp. of Calcutta. 

Jipril 3. At Trichiiiopoly» in the 43d 
year of his a§;e, and the third of his 
episcopacy, the Bight Rev. Reginald 
fieber, D.D. Bishop of Calcutta. 

Reginald Heber was the second sou 
of the Rev. Reginald Ueber, of Marton 
Hall, in Yorkshire, and Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Allansoii, of the same 
county; and brother to Richard Heber, 
esq. late M. P. fur Oxford. He was born 
April SI, I7B3, at Malpas, in Cheshire, 
a living held at that time by bis father. 
From the Graitiinar-schoul of Whit-> 
church, where he received pore than 
the rudiments of his classical education, 
he was sent to Dr. Bristowe, a gentle- 
man who took pupils hear town ; and 
in 1800 was admitted of Brazeiinose 
College, Oxford, of which his father had 
been a student. He was afterward elect- 
ed Fellow of All-Souls ; hut previously to 
that election he went abroad, in com- 
pany with Mr. Tburnton. The Conti- 
nent, at that time, afforded but small 
choice fur an English traveller; and 
those scenes, which, as a scholar, he 
would probab^ have preferred to visit, 
were not then accessible. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to content himself with 
Germany, Russia, and the Crimea; and 
how closely he could observe, and how 
perspicuously impart his observatioiis, 
appears from the notes in Dr. Clarke's 
Travels in the latter countries, which 
be was permitted to extract from Mr. 
Heber's MS. Journal. At that period he 
could not have been more than 17* 

In 1801 be gained the Chancellor’s 
prize, by his Carmen Seculare, a spirited 
and classical specimen of Latin verse, 
and ill 1803 bis talents were displayed 
to still greater advantage in his cele- 
brated poem of Palestine,” whichgaiu- 
ed the prize for English poetical compo- 
sition. Never did a prize-poem excite so 
general a sensation. It was not merely 
recited in the Theatre, rewarded wiih 
the medal, printed For the benefit of 
admiring friends, and forthwith forgot- 
ten, which is the ordinary fate of such 
productions, but it was set to music by 
an eminent professor, by many it was 
committed to memory, by all it was read. 

On the occasion here alluded to, Mr. 
Heber's father was in the theatre, and 
had .the felicity of witnessing bis tri- 
umph at the early age of nineteen. .The 
old, gentleman;, immediately after fus re- 
turn home, was seized with a dangerous 


malady, under which he fingefed wNlf 
intervals of remission, ^tiJi Jan. IflOd,' 
when he closed an exemplary Ufe in his 
76tb year^ (See •voI. lxkiv. i. 98.) 

Soon after, Mr. Heber reHuquitfhed the 
Fellowship, and married Amelia, daugh* 
ter of Dr. Shipley, the late Dean of St. 
Asaph, having previously been preseiHed 
to the family Rectory of Hodnett m 
Shropshire* There he calmly settled, 
devoting himself to those unobtruaive 
duties and those domestic Gharitics 
which occupy the life of an estimable 
ecu fitly clergyman. 

Mr. Heber's Palestine was ffrst print- 
ed for private distribution only ; but 
was published in the second volume of 
the << Poetical Register and Repository 
of Fugitive Poetry,” and then noticed in 
vul. LXXiV. i. 342. Ill 1805 he produeed 
an English essay, entitled The Settle 
of Honour.” In 1808 he took the de- 
gree of M.A. as a Grand Compounder, 
and ill 1809 be published in 8vo. a sbiirt 
poem, entitled Europe ; lines on the 
present War,” reviewed in vol. LXXIX. 
i. 538. In the same year also his Pa- 
lestine was rO'published in 4to, with 

The Passage of the Red Sea, a frag- 
ment;'' a pruductloii evincing great bold* 
ness of conception. In J812 he issued 
a small volume of ** Poems and Trans- 
lations,” and in 1615 be was chosen to 
deliver the Bampton Lectures, a duty 
which be performed with great applause. 
His lectures were published in 1816, 
under the title oft *'Tbe Personality 
and Office of the Christian Comforter, 
asserted and explained in a Course of 
Sermons on John xvi. 7*’* Of this pro- 
duction the Quarterly Review ere ex press- 
ed themselves in terms of great praise ; 
but the remarks of another Review oc- 
casioned : " A Reply to certahi Observa- 
tions on the Bampton Lectures for 1815, 
contained in the British Critic for De- 
cember 1816 and January 1917. In e 
letter to the Head of aCoMege, by Rcgi^ 
iiaLd Hid>er, A.M.*' 

With the cxeeptHin af some critical 
essays, both theological and liieraiy, 
not .unknown to the puhlie, tbougli 
without a name, and an admirable On- 
dinatien Sermen delivered before tthc 
■Bishop of Chesser (Dr. Law),.aiid at his 
request committed to the press, 
her did not ageSn appear as an swithor 
jtiU'192S, ithen.be wrote^aUfeef Jeremy 
Ta 3 elQr for an edition of that Prelatefe 
weeks. By pesons of coipiietciit jiudg- 
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nentf this was regarded ai an admirable 
and ealuable piete of biography. It was 
aoon afterwara publiabed in a separate 
forffly^ accompanied by a critical exami- 
nation of Bi»bop Taylor’s writings. 

In May 1633 Mr. Heber was chosen 
preacher at Lincoln’s liin» and, on the 
death of Dr. Middleton, the Bishopric 
of Calcutta was offered to him. This 
was certainly a very trying and painful 
moment of his life : it was no struggle 
betwixt indolence and ambition, or be- 
twixt conflicting temporal interests, that 
he had to encounter; but it was a strug- 
gle between much self-distrust, inucb 
love of country and kindred, much ap- 
prehension for the future health of bis 
wife and child (for he thought not of 
hlf own) ; and a strong persuasion, on 
the' other hand, that the call was the 
call of God, and that to be deaf to it, 
was to be deaf to the ** still small voice.** 
He deliberated long and anxiously-— be 
even refused the appointment— he re- 
called his refusal, and bad farewell to 
the parish where be had toiled for fif- 
teen years.— He was appointed to the 
vacant see on the 14th May, 1833. The 
University of Oxford conferred upon him 
tl)e degree of D.D. by diploma in June ; 
and be arrived at Calcutta on the 11th 
October following. 

. The ardent hope of success in his im- 
portant mission, which Dr. Heber ex- 
pressed to the various religious societies 
in England previously to his departure, 
will not be forgotten ; nor the zeal with 
which he declared that be looked for- 
ward to the time when be should be 
enabled to preach to the natives of In- 
dia in their own language. His first 
charge at his Visitation, on the 87tb of 
May 1834, gave abundant proof of the 
benevolent spirit in which be had en- 
tered upon bis high office. Long and 
laborious were the Joumiet which he 
performed, from one side of the vast In- 
dian peninsula to the other, including 
the Island of Ceylon, performing at each 
elation the active duties of an apostoli- 
cal bishop. 

Having completed one Visitation, com- 
prising Northern India, Bombay, and 
Ceylon; he set out upon a second to 
Madras. On Good-friday of the pre- 
sent year he preached jlI Combaconum ; 
and on Easter Sunday at Taiijore ; and 
in the evening he gratified the native 
congregation by pronouncing the Apos- 
tolic benedietloii io'theTamul language. 
The following day be held a Confirma- 
tion ; and In the evening he addreteed, 
it is Slid, in a veiy affectionate manner, 
the assembled Mistionaries. Having paid 
a villi of ceremony to the lUjab of Tan- 
Jore, and inspected the ichoojs, he wont 


on to Tricbinopoly. Here, on Sunday, 
Aprils, he again preached and again 
confirmed,— a rite which he repeated 
early the next morning in the- Fort 
Church. Having returned home, he 
took a cold bath before breakfast, as he 
had done the two preceding days. The 
servant, however, who attended him, 
thinking that he remained longer than 
usual in the bath, entered the apart- 
ment, and found life extinct, and the 
body in the water. The alarm was in- 
stantly given, and Mr. Robinson, the 
Chaplain, and Mr. Doran, a Church- 
missionary, took it out. Bleeding, fric- 
tion. and inflating the lungs, were im- 
mediately tried, but ill vain; and it was 
afterwards discovered that a vessel bad 
burst upon the brain,— an accident at- 
tributed by the medical men to the 
plunge into cold water when be was 
warm and exhausted. 

The corpse was deposited, with every 
demonstration of respect and unfeigned 
sorrow, on the north-side of the altar 
of St. John's Church, at Tricbinopoly. 

When the news of the deceased pre- 
late's death arrived at Fort St. George, 
his Excellency the Governor directed 
that the flag of the garrison should be 
immediately hoisted half-staff high, and 
continue so during the day ; and that 
forty-two minute-guns, corresponding' 
with the age of the deceased, should be 
fired from the saluting battery. 

Shortly after the Bishop’s death, meet- 
ings were held at each of the three Pre- 
sidencies of our Indian empire, to con- 
sider the best means of testifying their 
respect to his memory. That at Cal- 
cutta was distinguished by the very beau- 
tiful Speech of Sir Charles Grey, the 
Chief Justice, some extracts from which 
will throw great 'light on Bishop Heber’s 
history : 

** It is }ust four and twenty years this 
month since 1 first became acquainted 
with him at the Univeiiity, of which be 
was, beyond all question or comparison, 
the most distinguished student of his 
time. The name of Reginald Heber was 
in every mouth, his society was courted 
by young and old ; be lived in an at- 
mosphere of favour, admiration, and re- 
gard, from which 1 have never known 
any one but himself who would not have 
derived, and for life, an unsalutaiy in- 
fluence. Towards the close of his aca- 
demical career be crowned bis previous 
honours by tl;e production of his ** Pa- 
lestine," of which single work of the 
fancy, the elegance and the grace have 
secured him a place in the list of those 
who hear the proud title of English 
Poets. This, according to usage, was 
recited in public : and when that scene 
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of hfs early triumph comes upon mj 
memory; that elevated rostrum from 
which he looked upon friendly and ad- 
miring faces ; that decorated Theatre ; 
those grave forms of ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, mingling with a resplendent 
throng of rank and beauty j those an- 
tique mansions of learning, those vene- 
rable groves, those refreshing streams, 
and shaded walks ; the vision is broken 
by another, in which the youthful and 
presiding genius of the former scene is 
beheld lying in his distant grave, 
amongst the sands of Southern India, 
believe me, the contrast is striking, and 
the recollection must painful. 

** But you are not here to listen to de- 
tails of private life. If I touch upon one 
or two other points, it will be for the 
purpose only of illustrating some fea- 
tures of bis character. He passed some 
time in foreign travel, before he enter- 
ed on the duties of his profession. The 
whole Continent had not yet been re- 
opened to Englishmen by the swords of 
tlie noble Lord who is near me, [Lord 
Combermere, the Commander-in-Cbief.] 
and his companions in arms; but iti the 
Eastern part of it the Bishop found a 
field the more interesting, on account 
of its having been seldom trodden by 
our countrymen ; he kept a valuable 
journal of bis observations, and when 
you consider bis youth, the applause he 
had already received, and how tempting, 
ill the morning of life, are the gratifica- 
tiuns of literary success, you will consi- 
der it as a mark of the retiring and in- 
genuous modesty of bis character, that 
he preferred to let the substance of his 
work appear in the humble form of 
notes to the volumes of another. This 
has been before noticed ; there is ano- 
ther circumstance which 1 can add, and 
which is not so generally known. This 
journey, and the aspect of those vast 
regions, stimulating a mind which was 
stored with classical learning, had 
suggested to him a plan of collecting, 
arranging, and illustrating all of ancient 
and of modern literature, which could 
unfold the history, and throw light on 
the present state of Scythia, — that re- 
gion of mystery and fable,-— that source 
from whence, eleven times in the his- 
tory of man, the living clouds of war 
have been breathed over all the na- 
tions of the South. 1 can hardly con- 
ceive any work for which the talents of 
the author were better adapted, hardly 
any which could have given the world 
more of delight, himself more of glory ; 

1 know the interest which he took in it. 
But he bad now entered into the ser- 
vice of the Church $ and finding that it 
GavT. Mag. NovembtTf 1 839. 
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interfered with his graver duties, he 
turned from bis fascinating purs^jit, and 
condemned to temporary obliviou a 
work which, 1 trust, may yet be give» 
to the public. 

** 1 mention this, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of shewing how steady was the pur- 
pose, how serious the views, with which 
he entered on his calling. 1 am aware 
that there were inducements to it which 
some minds will be disposed to regard 
as the only probable ones ; but 1 look 
upon it myself to have been with him a 
sacrifice of no common sort. His early 
celebrity had given him iiicalculahle ad- 
vantages, and every path of literature 
was open to him, every roid to the 
temple of fame, every honour which hia 
country could afford, was in clear pros- 
pect before hitn, when he turned to the 
humble duties of a country church, and 
buried in his heart those talents wldch 
would have ministered so largely to 
worldly vanity, that they might spring 
up in a more precious harvest. He pass- 
ed many years in this situation in the en- 
joyment of as much happiness as the 
condition of humanity is perhaps capa- 
ble of. Happy in the choice of his com- 
panion, the love of his friends, the fond 
admiration of his family— happy in the 
discharge of his quiet duties and the 
tranquillity of a satisfied conseience. 

It was not, however, from this sta- 
tion that he was called to India. By 
the voice, 1 am proud to say it, of a part 
of that profession to which 1 have the 
honour to belong, he had been invited 
to an office which few have held for any 
length of time without further advance- 
ment. His friends thought it at that 
time no presumption to hope that ere 
lung he might wear the mitre at home. 
But it would not have been like himself 
to chaffer for preferment ; he freely and 
willingly accepted a call which lod him 
to more important, though more dan- 
gerous,— alas ! 1 may now say to fatal, 
labours 1 

** 1 shall have a melancholy pleasure 
In pointing out some features of bis cha- 
racter which appear to me to have been 
the most remarkable. The first which 
1 would notice was that cheerfulness and 
alacrity of spirit which, though it may 
seem to be a common quality, is, in 
some circumstances, of rare value. To 
this large assembly 1 fear 1 might appepi 
in vain, if I were to ask that he should 
step forward who bad never felt liis spi- 
rit to sink when he thought of his na- 
tive home, and felt that a portion of his 
heart was in a distant land,— who had 
never been irritated by the annoyances, 
or embittered by the disappointments, of 
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India. 1 feal ahame to aay, that | am 
not the man who could not answer the 
appeal. The Bishop was the only one 
whom I have ever known, who was en- 
tirely master of these feelinfs. Disap- 
pointments and annoyances came to him 
as they come to all, but he met and 
overcame them with a smile; and, when 
he has known a different effect produced 
on others, it was his usual wish that 
* they were but as happy as himself.' 
Connected with this alacrity of spirit, 
and in some degree springing out of U, 
was his activity. 1 apprehend that few 
persons, civil or military, have under- 
gone so much labour, traversed so much 
country, seen and regulated so much as 
he bad done, in the small portion of 
time which bad elapsed since he enter- 
ed on his office ; and, if death had not 
broken his career, his friends know that 
he honteroplated no relaxation of exer- 
tions. But this was not a mere restless 
activity or result of temperament. It 
was united with a fervent zeal, not fiery 
nor ostentatious, but steady and com- 
posed, which none could appreciate but 
those who intimately knew him. 1 was 
struck myself, upon the renewal of our 
acquaintance, by nothing so much as 
the observation, that, though he talked 
with animation on all subjects, there was 
nothing on which his intellect was bent, 
—no prospect on which his imagination 
dwelt,— ifo thought wlych occupied ha- 
bitually his vacant moments, but the 
furtherance of that great design of which 
he had been made the principal instru- 
ment in this country. Of the same un- 
obtrusive character was the piety which 
filled bis heart. It is seldom that of so 
much there is so little ostentation. All 
here knew his good-natured and unpre- 
tending manner: but 1 have seen une- 
quivocal testimonies both before and 
since bis death, that, under that cheer- 
ful and gay aspect, there were feelings 
of serious and unremitting devotion, of 
perfect resignation, of tender kindness 
for all mankind, which would have done 
honour to a saint. When to these qua- 
lities you add bis desire to conciliate, 
which had every where won all hearts— 
his amiable demeanour, which invited a 
friendship that was confirmed by the in- 
nocence and purity of his manners, which 
bore the most scrutinizing and severe ex- 
aixfination, you will readily admit that 
there was in him a rare assemblage of all 
that deserves esteem and admiracionl" 

The following Resolutions were adopt- 
ed at this meeting : 

*' That, upon the occasion of the death 
of the late Bishop of Calcutta, it is de- 
. slrable to perpetuate, by some durable 
monismeht, the sense of public loss with 


which this oommunlty is impressed f and 
the feelings of respect and affection with 
which the Bishop was regarded by all 
who knew him. 

**That the most appropriate course 
appears to be, to cause a sepulchral Mo- 
nument of Marble to be erected in the 
Cathedral Church of Calcutta; and that 
subscriptions be received for this purpose. 

**Tbat a Committee of Management 
should be appointed to superintend the 
receipt and application of Subscriptions ; 
and that they be desired to communicate 
with the brother of the late Bishop, Ri- 
chard Heber, esq. one of the Represen- 
tatives in Parliament for the University 
of Oxford, and to request that be will 
superintend the execution of the Monu- 
ment in England. 

That the Committee of Management, 
if any surplus should remain after the 
erection of a suitable Monument, should 
consider the propriety of applying it to 
the foundation of an additional Scholar- 
ship in Bishop's College, to be named, 
* Heber's Scholarship.' 

“That in addition to the objects al- 
ready named, the Committee should be 
at liberty, if the funds should be found 
sufiicient, to appropriate a portion of 
them to the purchase of a Piece of Plate, 
to be preserved in the family of the bro- 
ther of the Bishop, as an Heir-loom." 

The sum of 8,300 rupees was soon af- 
ter collected. 

At Bombay, after several eloquent 
speeches, it was resolved : 

'^Tbat a subscription be entered into 
for the purpose of raising a fund to en- 
dow one or more Scholarships at Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, for the benefit of this 
Presidency, to be called * Bishop Heber's 
Bombay Scholarships’." 

The sum of 3925 rupees was speedily 
contributed. 

At Madras it was resolved : 

“That, in order to perpetuate the sen- 
timents entertained by this settlement 
towards the late beloved and revered Bi- 
shop, a monument be erected to his roe- 
roury in St. George’s Church, and that 
the Rev. Thomas Robinson, the Domes- 
tic Chaplain and esteemed friend of the 
Bishop, be reques^d to prepare the in- 
scription. That a Subscription be open- 
ed for the purpose, and that any surplus 
fund be appropriated in the manner best 
calculated to do honour to Bishop He- 
ber's memory." 

Capt. J. C. Docwra. 

June 87. At his residence in Syden- 
ham, Kent, .aged 64, Capt. Jobn-Clarke 
Docwra. 

This gentleman was a lineal descend- 
ant of Sir Thomas Docwra, and at an 
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early period of life entered a Fellow 
Commoner at Oxford. He was after- 
wards appointed to a Company in the 
Bedford Militia, and subsequently to 
the 40th foot, in which regiment he 
distinguished himself in the campaign 
in Holland, under his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York. He then exchanged 
into the 28th foot, with which regiment 
be Went on foreign service, and from 
thence he was appointed to a Company 
in bis Britannic Majesty’s 1st Ceylon 
Regt. in which Island he served ten 
years. 

Upon his return to his native country 
he married Miss Johns, sister of Lieut.- 
Cul. Johns of the Slst regt. who dying 
about a twelvemonth afterwards,, he 
was united secondly to Miss Finch of 
Sydenham, who is left to lament the 
loss of a most affectionate husband, and 
his family and acquaintance a most ami- 
able and generous friend. To an unaffect- 
ed simplicity of manners and benevolence 
of disposition, which endeared him to all, 
he adde<l the firmness and intrepidity 
of the soldier; and this humble tribute 
to bis memory is written by an indi- 
vidual who bad a long and intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with the deceased, 
and who has bad frequent opportunities 
of appreciating the mild virtues that 
adorned his character, and also as a bro- 
ther officer estimating bis military cha- 
racter, and witnessing the marks of es- 
teem and veneration in which the sol- 
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diers under his cottiiliand held him, the 
sure criterion of his personal bravery, 
and merciful disposition. 

Rev. B. N. Turner. 

May 18. In Dorset-place, Marylebone, 
aged 86, the Rev. Baptist-Noel Turner, 
M.A. Rector of Denton, co. Line, and 
of Wing, CO. Rutland. To the latter 
rectory he was presented by the King in 
1771 ; and to the former he was present- 
ed in 1769 by his father-in-law, the Rev. 
Richard Easton, Prebendary of North 
Grantham in the Church of Salisbury. 

Mr. Turner was the eldest son of the 
Rev. James Turner, his predecessor in 
the rectory of Wing*; and grandson of 
the Rev. James Turner, vicar of Gar- 
thorpe, Leicestershire, Whose cider bro- 
ther, William, Master of the Grammar 
School of Stamford (then one of the 
most flourishing Schools in the King- 
dom), was a man of great erudition, and 
in his time, a celebrated grammarian. 
He was author of ** Turner’s Exercises,” 
and other school books, once famous, 
hut now out of date. He published also 
an elegant piece of classical humour, 
entitled ** Bellum Grammaticum,” which 
is well worth the perusal of the curious. 

The subject of our biography was born 
at the close of the year 1739, and bap- 
tized on new-year’s day, 1740; Baptist 
Noel, Earl of Gainsborough, after whom 
he was named, being bis godfather. He 
received the first rudiments of bis edu- 


* Mr. Turner never spoke either of his father, or his fatber-iii-l.iw, without feel- 
ings of the highest affection and veneration. In a short sketch of his life, which he 
has left behind him, he writes of his father thus : ** My Father’s passing thro* Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, was with the same blameless and noiseless tenour of his way, for 
which he was conspicuous in after life. , His acquirements were of the most solid 
and useful kind ; not evincing any ambition of acquiring academical honours, but 
aiming to support the truly estimable character of a good parish priest.” 

Of Mr. Easton he has recorded the following character. " Another affectionate, 
though far later, connection has a claim to be noticed. A little before this time, 
there arrived from Salisbury a new Vicar of Grantham, the Rev. Richard Easton ; 
of whom Bp. Hoadly was the patron. Of this active and most warm friend of mine, 
as well as near relative, 1 must take the liberty of being a little more particular. 
With a fine figure, and a set of features as grand and dignified as I eVer beheld, 
his manner was popular and attractive, and he was consequently a much admired 
preacher. Dr. Trevor, then Bp. of Durham, a man also of handsome form, and 
dignified deportment,— so much so as to have acquired for himself the appellation of 
the Beauty of Holiness,— was a great admirer of Mr. Easton ; and, in passing be- 
tween London and Durham, he would generally contrive to attend the Church at 
Grantham on a Sunday. On such occasions the Vicar, in bis full canonicals, al- 
ways waited upon the Bishop at the inn ; and to see these two reverend person- 
ages (the Bishop being also in his robes) walking side by side to the Church, was 
a spectacle which is said to have struck the beholders with awe and reverence. 
Mr. Easton was also exceedingly well seconded by his clerk,— a person of the name 
of Hutchinson, who bad been of long standing in the town as a musician, then 
filing that station ; who not only mqde the responses, but gave out and lead the 
psalms with becoming propriety and grace.*’— The conclusion of this anecdote 
might furnish a useful bint to some of our Clergy, who are not so attentive, in 
the selection of a parish clerk, to his qualifications for the office, as thyy ought 
to be! 
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cation at tbe Grammar School of Oak- 
ham in Rutland^ and coiApleted it at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he 
was about two years senior to Dr. Wil- 
liam Bennet, late Bp. of Cloyne, with 
whom, on his 6rst arrival at College he 
instantly cultivated such an intimacy as 
proved most happy and lionouable to 
both partieH. He was under tbe tuition 
of Mr. Hubbard, and took his degree of 
&A. 1762; M.A. 1765. HcvWas then 
■elected a fellow of bis College, which, 
however, he soon after vacated by his 
marriage with Sarah, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Richard Easton, above- 
mejitioned. On taking his degree of 
B.A. he was the seventh wrangler, and 
at the same time obtained a silver prize- 
cup fur tbe best classical exercises. 

Early in life, whilst still a student at 
Emanuel, he undertook, in conjunction 
with bia friend Mr. Lettice of Sidney-^, 
a new translation of Plutarch's Lives. 
In this undertaking he was encouraged 
by Dr. Johnson, to whom he had the 
good fortune to be, about that time, in- 
troduced ; but after 'forking at it for a 
few months the project was relinquished. 
Of his interviews on this and several 
other occasions, with the Colossus of 
Literature, Mr. Turner gave the public 
an account in the New Muiitbly Maga- 
zine for 1818 and 1819, in which several 
interesting anecdotes of this extraordi- 
nary man, either wholly new, or previ- 
ously imperfectly related, are detailed. 
This was a subject on which, in a pri- 
vate circle ot friends, Mr. Turner was 
delighted to dwell. His lively and ani- 
mated description of the several conver- 
sations livhicb passed between them, and 
his close imitations of Dr. Johnson's pe- 
culiar manner and (Viction, placed tbe 
very man before the eyes of his hearers. 

Aftergiving up tbe Translation of Plu- 
tarch, Mr.Turner amused himself by mo- 
dernizingyinfamiliarEiiglisli verse, *‘Tbe 
Characters of Theophrastus," which were 
printed fur Leacroft in 1774. In 1783, 
after some strictures on the loose no- 
tions of Soaine Jeiiyiis, in eight letters 
to him, called Candid Suggestions," 
-*he made an attack on tbe political iii- 
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fallibility of Mr. Locke,, in « little work 
called *‘The true Alarm." On the oc- 
casion of tbe inclosure of one of bis 
livings in the year 1788, he threw out 
a pamphlet, entitled “ An Argumenta- 
tive Appeal," in which he endeavoured 
to call tbe attention of the heads of the 
Church, and the public, to various in- 
stances of injustice done to the Church 
revenues, by the manner in which in- 
closures were managed. 

In 1791 he published a political satire, 
called “ Infant Institutes,'* « fraught/’ 
he observes, “ with matter so eccentric 
and laughable as might chance to arrest 
the attention, and raise tbe spirit of the 
public." 

For few years, in the early period of 
his life, Mr.Turner was Head-master of 
the Grammar-school at Oakham, where 
tbe foundation of his own classical edu- 
cation bad been previously laid. This 
office, however, was not congenial to 
his habits and disposition, and on tak- 
ing possession of the living of Wing 
he relinquished it. Amongst other pu- 
pils, he had under his care the son of 
Dr. Percy, Bp. of Dromore, the cele- 
brated Editor of the Antient Ballads," 
with whom be was on terms of intimacy. 

After Mr. Turner retired from Oak- 
ham, be resided for several years oi/bis 
living of Wing, until a spirit of opposi- 
tion on tbe part of bis partsliioners, ma- 
nifested in their persisting to put up a 
new and additional peal of bells in a de- 
cayed and tottering steeple, overhang- 
ing the parsonage-house, compelled bini 
to remove to his other living of Denton. 
Here he continued' a constant resident 
till within a few years of bis death ; when 
attention to bis health required him to 
spend tbe Winter months in London. 
But during the long period of half a cen- 
tury, this truly pious Clergyman dis- 
charged all bis sacred functions in per- 
son ; and few men can be found who 
have more zealously, faithfully, and con- 
scientiously performed these important 
duties. As he administered to the spi- 
ritual wants of his poorer neighbours, 
his wife was always ready, with a ten- 
derness and care peculiar to her dispo- 


• Mr. Lettice accepted the Vicarage of Peasmarsb in Sussex, from his College, 
and subsequently took the degree of D.D. The intimacy between these two friends 
commenced in early youth, for they were at school together; and it continued, 
without the slightest interruption, up to Mr. Turner's death. J>r. Lettice still sur- 
vives. During this long period they kept up a constant correspondence (a consi- 
derable portion of which was in Latin) replete with learning, vivacity, and humour. 
Dr. Lettice is the author of a Poem on tbe Conversion of St. Paul, whicli gained him 
the Seatonian Prize at Cambridge about the time of bis taking his M.A. degree ; — 
of “Travels in Scotland/* a “Translation of Isaac Hawkins Browne's Poem on 
the Immortality of the Soul /' “ Fables for tbe Fire-side /* “ Suggestions on Cle- 
rical Elocution /' and other literary productions. 
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tition^ tcTlend her aid In affording them 
comfort and succour in tbeir temporal 
necessities. The door of bis mansion 
was ever open to their applications, 
and no one but the idle and worthless 
applied in vain. 

In 1824 be published Songs of So- 
lyma ; or a new Version of the Psalms 
of David, the long ones being compress- 
ed, ill general, into two parts or portions 
of Psalmody, comprising their prophetic 
evidences and principal beauties." These 
translations are highly respectable in 
point of literary merit, (simplicity and 
unaffected piety being tbeir chief cha* 
raeteristic ;) particularly when it is con- 
sidered that they were the amusements 
of the evening of a literary life, the au- 
thor having attained his eightieth year 
when he began the task*. He commu- 
nicated specimens of the Translations to 
our Magazine ; see vol. xc. part i. pp. 
2.59. 395. See also vol. xciv. ii. p. 64. 

This learned gentlemarrs attention 
was for a lung period strongly excited 
by Dryden's celebrated Ode. He was. as 
he expressed in a letter to a friend, so 
charmed with its beauties, and disgust- 
ed with the blemishes with which they 
are disgraced, — so delighted with the 
grandeur of the plan, and disappointed 
at the listlessness with which the great 
Poet executed it himself at last,*’ that 
Mr. Turner was so adventurous as to 
attempt to improve it, ** by filling out 
the grand idea as manifestly intended 
by the Bard himself; i.e. to render 
every passion regularly excited by Ti- 
motheus, and the corresponding effects 
as regularly produced on the Monarch." 
—This poem still remains in MS. though 
it would probably have been printed had 
a few more weeks been added to this 
venerable gentleman’s life. 

In his younger days, Mr. Turner was 
remarkable for a 6ne elocution. His 
manner of reading our beautiful liturgy 
was dignified and impressive, without 
any mixture of affectation. A fine me- 
lodious voice, clear articulation, and 
strict attention to propriety of empha- 
sis, rendered his reading so natural, dis- 
tinct, and intelligible, that the most ig- 
norant could scarcely fail to be edified, 
as the better educated were charmed 
and gratified. By his spirited manner, 
in lighter reading, by his ready imita- 
tion of character, and by bis turn for 
mimickry, when the occasion called 


for it, be would faseliiata hii audltorit 
—he was, indeed, fully t|Uftljified to lievt 
sought his fortune on a different' erefia, 
had fate so ordained it. In conversa- 
tion he was full of anecdote and humour ; 
he delighted in Society, and was the Uls 
of it. But oa grave occasions, Mr. Tur- 
ner could be grave. He never forgot 
the dignity of the clerical character, and 
the duties which bis sacred office im- 
posed upon him I and in maintaining 
the integrity and purity of the esta- 
blished Church, or in opposing any in- 
novations upon it, no man was more 
zealous. Nor was his zeal less conspi- 
cuous in his loyalty to his sovereign, 
and his attachment to the glorious con- 
stitution under which we live, and 
which at all times, when occasion call- 
ed for it, he defended, both in conver- 
sation and in writing, with an earnest- 
ness and uncompromising spirit, which 
proved how much his heart and soul 
were devoted to the subject. His lite- 
rary attainments were considerable. Be- 
sides a thorough knowledge of the La- 
tin and Greek classics, his reading was 
extensive ; and being blessed with a re- 
markably retentive memory, he acquir- 
ed very general information on all sub- 
jects connected with literature. Though 
unacquainted with the Hebrew (which 
he often lamented) yet when engaged 
on the ** Songs of Solyma," be would, 
by the aid of dictionaries and commen- 
taries, and through the assistance of li- 
terary friends, dive into biblical learn- 
ing, and examine difficult passages, even 
ill the original language, with much cri- 
tical acumen. In the retirement which 
the seclusion of a country life imposed 
upon him, he relieved many a heavy 
hour by bis literary pursuits ; and the 
volumes of MSS. he has left behind him, 
besides his few published works, attest 
bow much of his time and attention was 
devoted to these subjects. 

He has left a sun and daughter, three 
grandchildren, and two great-grand- 
children surviving him. His eldest son, 
William, who had embraced the military 
profession, and was a Captain in the 
8l8t Reg. sacrificed bis life in the cause 
of bis country, early in the late war. 

Edward Fryer, M.D. 

Of this able physician, whose death 
and character wc shortly noticed in part 
i. of this volume, p. 186, we are favoured 


* In a letter lately written by that truly amiable, pious, and excellent authoress, 
Mrs. Cornwallis, to a friend, she says, bad not beard of Mr. Turner’s departure to 
a better world. His * Songs of Solyma’ lie upen my couch with me at this instant t 
1 only put them out of my hands to write to you. How soothing to his relations it 

roust he, to think how delightfully his thoughts were enipfoyed during his closing 
years, and how pleasantly to himself!’* 
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witb the following notices from a paper 
in fiif own bandwriting. 

Dr. Fryer was of a family which pro- 
duced several physicians in the 16fh and 
17tb centuries, one of whom was Dr. 
John Fryer, who published an account 
of East India anil Persia^ Of his mo- 
ther's family several were di^tiitaries in 
the Church of Wells ; one of them, the 
Rev. ^ Hill, wrote the ** Harmony of 
the Gospels," and several other curious 
theological works in the beginning of 
the last century. 

The deceased was born at Frome in 
1761, and receive'd bis early education 
at the public grammar-school in that 
town, from which he was placed for 
aome time under the care and instruc- 
tion of the late Dr. Seagram, an emi- 
nent practitioner at Warminster, Wilts. 
At the age of 19 be became a medical 
student at the different schools and hos- 
pitals in London, where he continued 
two years, and afterwards passed the 
same length of time at the University 
of Edinburgh, continuing there to 1784. 
He then went to Leyden, spent that 
winter, and took his Doctor’s degree, 
publishing an inaugural dissertation un- 
der the title De Vitk Animantium et 
Vegetantium." 

In 1785 he 6rat went into Germany, 
visiting the Universities and Hospitals 
in th^ different cities of that learned 
country ; and spent the winter of that 
year at Vienna, attending the Clinical 
Lectures of the celebrated Dr. Stoll at 
the great Hospital there, where be and 
the late Professor Sibtborpe, who was 
travelling on the Radcliffe establish- 
ment, were the only English students. 
In 1786 he went to Rome, and return- 
ed to England by France, tarrying some 
time at Montpellier and Paris. 

He returned to Germany in 1787, and 
took up his abode for three years as a 
student in the University of Gottingen. 
In 1790 be settled in London, and be- 
came a licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians. 

Dr. Fryer was one of the consulting 
Physicians of the Western Dispensary, 
and was appointed in 1805, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir H. Halford and Sir Walter 
Farquhar, .consulting Physician to the 
Institution for Diseases of the Eye, es- 
tablishedi under the patronage of their 
Majesties and the Royal Family, and 
under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Phipps. He was also for many years Phy- 
sician to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex. 

He was a man who usually avoided 
rather than courted public notice; but 
from his love of the Fine Arts, and re- 
gard to the memory of bis friend James 


Barry, be drew up the Iffb of that cele- 
brated painter, which is prefixed to the 
quarto edition of bis works. 

He was married in the year 1796, but 
had no family. 

Saver Walker, M.D. 

Nov. 9. At Clifton, near Bristol, in 
the 78th year of bis age, Sayer Walker, 
M.D. late of Hampstead and of Bread- 
street. He was formerly the minister of 
a congregation of Presbyterian Dissent- 
ers at Enfield, the duties of which be 
performed for several years with the 
respect of every member of that de- 
nomination, and when be resigned their 
pastoral office, it was with their unit- 
ed regret : but while be held it he had 
accustomed himself to unite with bis 
theological duties, the study of medi- 
cine, which rendered his personal ser- 
vices peculiarly useful amongst the poorer 
and other parts of his congregation, and 
which were happily congenial with the 
benevolence of his disposition. The ac- 
tivity of his mind very soon taught him 
that by perfecting these studies he might 
render himself more generally useful to 
mankind, by quitting his ministerial for 
the medical profession, without relin- 
quishing bis religious opinions, or se- 
ceding from his accustomed doctrines t 
he, therefore, passed an honourable ex- 
amination, and was admitted a licenti- 
ate of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London in 1793 $ and having very soon 
given proofs of his learning, and of his 
penetration into cases of the medical 
science, be acquired considerable prac- 
tice, of which his talents rendered him 
well deserving; the mildness of his tem- 
per— the total forbearance from every 
degree of irritation — and the sympathy 
of bis truly benevolent mind, placed him 
at the bed-side of bis patient, in two ca- 
pacities, which should never be separat- 
ed, that of the parent as well as that of 
the physician. 

The eminence which he thus acquir* 
ed, could not fail to attract the notice 
of his fellow-citizens ; he became a dis- 
tinguished member of the Medical and 
other societies, instituted for the pro- 
motion and improvement of medical and 
philosophical knowledge. He published 
a small but valuable Work on Female 
Cases, to which he chiefly devoted bis 
practice. 

In June, 1794, be was unanimously 
elected Physician to the City of London 
Lying-in Hospital, upon the resignation 
of the late Dr.Nath. Hulme, and took 
an active share in its medical depart- 
ment, in conjunction with the late Dr. 
Lettsom, consulting physician, Dr. R. 
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Denniioiii accoacbeur» and Win. Lacas^ 
esq. surgeon. 

During the space of 34 years, his con- 
stani attendance— his skilful treatment 
of the poor patients, and his gentle and 
paternal mode of enquiring into their 
wants and complaints, were acknowledg- 
ed to be of almost equal comfort and 
benefit with the orders which he pre- 
scribed. 

But advancing age with its concurrent 
infirmities reminded him that the high- 
est talents and the most active aeal must 
relax from their labours, and devote the 
remnant of the days allotted here, to a 
retired preparation for the days that are 
to come — and no man was ever found more 
fit for these latter works of peace than 
himself ; he resigned the station above- 
mentioned in March last, to the regret 
of every one connected with the Institu- 
tion, and with that sincere respect and 
veneration which accompanies the loss 
of a revered and beloved parent and 
friend. 

In the year 1822 he had completed 
28 years of these his benevolent and gra- 
tuitous services, on which occasion a sil- 
ver salver of 50 guineas value was pre- 
sented to him by the society, which was 
inscribed with the following words: 

** in grateful testimony of the skilful, 
unreinitted, and gratuitous services dur- 
ing the period of 26 years, and still con- 
tinuing as Physician to the City of Lon- 
don Lying-in Hospital, this inadequate 
memorial of united confidence, respect, 
and esteem, is presented to Sayer 
Walker, M.D. by the General Court, 
held on Wednesday the 18th Dec. 1832.’* 

This present he received and acknow- 
ledged in writing with his habitual feel- 
ing of grateful diffidence for so just, yet 
inadequate appreciation of his merit. 

When his mind was relieved from the 
daily duties of his profession, he relaxed 
into cheerful conversation, and the af- 
fectionate endearments of his amiable 
family, and the intercourse of a nut veiy 
extensive circle of literary friends. Six 
months have scarcely elapsed since he re- 
moved from Hampstead to Clifton for 
the benefit of bis health, where, with the 
calmest resignation, and in full assurance 
of hope, he finally quitted the world ! 

Henry Smith, Esq. 

OcL 3. Aged 85, Henry Smith, esq. 
of Peckham-house, Surrey. He was for- 
merly partner in the house of Devisme 
and Smith in Turnwheel lane. In the 
year 1784 he was a very active member 
of the Court of Assistants, and a Captain 
of the Hon. Artillery Company, and in 
conjunction with his friend the late Sir 


Bernard Turner, then coAr 

tributed to improve Its management and 
milita^ disdpline. Sir Bernard Turaer» 
who died in the same year *, wMIe serv- 
ing the office of Sheriff with T. Skinnert 
esq. was attended to the grave at Tbir- 
field by the whole corps, on which oe 
casion Mr. Smith was one of the pall- 
bearers, and was afterwards unanimously 
elected by the court to succeed him aa 
Major. He resigned the majority In 
1787- During the late war he was ho- 
noured with a commission as Colonel of 
the Camberwell Volunteer Corps. His 
respectability as a merchant raised him 
by election to the Court of Directors of 
the Bank of England, from which he had 
retired not many months previous to bis 
death. There are few men in his station 
of life, who have evinced more activb 
zeal in the fulfilment of all their rela- 
tive or general duties— few who have 
ever been distinguished by a, greater ur- 
banity of manners — by;a more agreeable 
amenity of temper and disposition— dr 
acquired to themselves a larger share of 
public respect if he was beloved in his 
domestic circle, he waa esteemed by all 
who knew him. 

Wm. Barnes Rhodes^ Esq. 

Nov* 1. After a severe illness of a few 
weeks, William-Barnes Rhodes, esq. of 
Bedford-street, Bedford-square. 

He was born on Cbristmas-day, 1772, 
and was the second son of Richard and 
Mercy Rhodes of Leeds. His education 
is said to have been on rather a limited 
scale, and intended for mercantile pur- 
suits, commencing his career in the 
humble department of writer in an at- 
torney's office. Whether the bias of 
his mind was to ** pen a stanza when ha 
should engross,'* is not absolutely cer- 
tain, although the seductive wiles of li- 
terature, and particularly the drama, 
not being discouraged by bis father, oc- 
casioned bis becoming an enthusiast 
upon the latter subject, and finally dis- 
tinguished, some years after, as the for^ 
tunate possessor of a large and curioua 
collection of theatrical pieces. About 
the year 1799 he obtained a permanent 
situation as a clerk In the Bank of Eng- 
land, where his strict attention, assi- 
duity, and integrity, led to the not 
more fortunate than honourable ap- 
pointment by the Governors, unsoli- 
cited, about three years since, to the 
situation of a chief teller. His duty 
at the Bank daily afforded a very few 

* See an account of his death and 
funeral, voK liv. p. 477 $ and bis epi- 
taph, and an account of bis Ikmily in 
vol. LVi. p. 838. 
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hoiirt ot leitarei of wblch hU perievor- pastin; an examination in tbe Latin 
in|[ aeal made ^ue .advatttage. At the tong^ue, under Professor Pallas^ he was 
Roaburffhe side In' Jane 181S»he Is sup- admitted as a privileited practitioner at 
posed tn» hm first materially enlarged the College of St. Petersburgb, where the 
his oollecHoni and in April 18859 a pe- Hussiaiis wanted good English surgeons, 
liod not aacei^ihg thirteen years* upon Mr. Foot had every encouragement to 
the sale of his own library by Mr. So- remain in Russia, but he was anxious to 
thebysbebad accumulated no less than return to his own country; and after 
S918 lots relative to tbe drama. An ac- undergoing an examination at Sprgeons* 
count of that sale, with the prices pro- Hall, under the celebrated Percival Pott, 
duc^ by the fifty-five most rare and whose talents be held in the highest ve- 
curiout articles, was given in our vol. neraiion, he became house surgeon to 
^CV. i. 483. the Middlesex Hospital, then in a very 

As an author, bis fancy indulged in a flourishing state, 
playful revelry of satire and burlesque He soon after commenced practice for 
humour. He published, with his'name, himself in Safisbury-street, Strand, and 
** Epigrams, in two books,*' in 1803 and afterwards in Dean-street, Sobo, where 
some ** Eccentric tales, in verse, by Cor- he resided fir many years, and by his 
nellus ' Crambo,*' 1808. But his most various professional publications and suc- 
popular and well-known production was cessful practice made a distinguished ti- 
the ludicrous ** Burlesque Trag^ic Opera gure, and acquired a handsome fortune. 
Bombastes Furioso," first performed at From motives of humanity, however, as 
the TheatretRoyal, Hay market, August well as love for his profession, he cunti- 
7, 1810. After being often surreptiti- nued in practice, till he resolved, at a 
ously printed in London, Dublin, and very advanced age, to devote himself for 
New Yqrk, the author in 1888 was in- tbe remainder of his life to retirement 
duced to sanction a publication of this and leisure. He then purchased an an- 
whimsical trifle with his name. He has nuity of Government, and about four 
left one or two other dramatic pieces ne- years ago fixed bis residence at llfra- 
ver acted or printed, which it is contem- combe. His professional reputation, bow- 
plated to publish with bis other works ever, accompanied him, and he ivas con- 
in one volume, to assist his young wi- suited by tbe most distinguished families 
dow, and a posthumous daughter, whom in tbe county. 

the nature of bis situation has left in Besides his numerous professional 
rather indifferent circumstances. H. works, Mr. Foot published A Defence 
— — of the Planters in the West Indies, com- 

Jesse Foot, Esq. prised in four arguments: I.On com- 

Ocf. 87. At llfracoipl’e, Jessd Foot, parative humanity ; 8. On comparative 
esq. a gentleman long known, and de- Slavery; 3. On the African Slave-trade; 
•ervedly esteemed in the medical world, and 4, on tbe Condition of tbe Negroes 
He had reached his 83rd year, and re- in the West Indies, 1793, 8vo. (review- 
tained his faculties and good humour to ed in vol. LXii. .981 — 3); tbe Life of 
the last. He was too well acquainted John Hunter, 1794, 8vo. (see vol. lxiv. 
with the nature of tbe human body, and 797, 1017); Dialogues between a pu- 
tbe tendency of disease, not to be fully pil of the late John Hunter and Jessd 
sensible that his last hour was approach- Foot, 17.95, 8vo. ; Observations on the 
Ing, yet tbe firmness which distinguish- Speech of Mr. Wilberforce in Parlia- 
ed bis character through life did not de- ment, May 1804, for the Abolition of 
sert him at bis latest moments. the Slave-trade, 1805, 8vo.; Tbe Lives 

He was born at Charlton, in Wiltshire, of A. R. Bowes, esq. and the Countess 
of a family ancient and respectable, and ot Strathmore his wife, 1810, 8vo. t Life 
a branch of the same family as that of of Arthur Murphy, esq. by Jessd Foot, 
the celebrated Samuel Foote, though be esq. his executor, 1811, 4to. (noticed in 
did not annex the final e to bis name. vol. lxxxi. i. 456.) ' 

He was a sound Latin scholar. On bis His remains were followed to the grave 

first coming to London be became ap- by his nephew, Jessd Foot, esq. of Re- 

prentice to bis uncle, a respectable apo- gent-street, and many of the most re- 
tbecaiy in Hatton Garden, but finding spectable inhabitants of Ilfracombe and 
himself auperior in capacity and know- Its vicinity, 
ledge to bis master, he entered at tbe — 

fLondon hospitals for the study of sur- Mr. Alderman Magnay. 

.fgery, and became a pupil of Doctor For- Oct, 86. At his house at Wandsworth 
l^yce, for the attainment of clinical Hill, in bis 59tb year, Christopher Mag- 
i^nowledge. He went early in life upon nay, esq, an eminent wholesale statipner 
'«^particular mission to the Island of on College Hill, and Alderknan of Vintry 
Nevis, and afterwards to Russia, where. Ward. 
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The unexpected neurs uf the death of 
this worthy Mag^isirate was received 
with the deepest rvgret by bis felluw- 
€;kizens and iiuiueruus friends, to whom 
he was endeared by bis amiable man- 
ners, by the example he had IcAi^ shown 
of probity and integrity in business, and 
by a humane and intelligent discharge 
of his duties in the important stations 
of Alderman, Sheriff, and Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Magnay, we believe, was for some 
time, in early life, concerned in a differ- 
ent business from that which he after- 
wards pursued isiili so much diligence 
and punctuality^ as to render the firm 
uf bis bouse (Magnay and Sons) one of 
the most considerable in London, and to 
extend a very important branch uf it to 
the sister kingdom of Ireland. 

He first appeared as a Liveryman of 
the Worshipful Company of Stationers 
ill 1807* Having become better known 
and highly respected in the Ward of 
Viiitry, ill which he resided, he was una- 
nimously elected Alderman, Feb. 20, 
1610, on the death of Nathaniel Newii- 
bain, esq. and, about the same time, was 
elected into the Court of Assistants of 
the Company of Stationers, of which he 
served Master in 1816. 

Ill 1813, be was elected one of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, along 
with Thomas Cuxhead Marsh, esq. which 
office be held in the nieniurabie year fol- 
lowing, when his present Majesty, then 
Prince Rcgtoit, and their Majesties the 
Kiiiperor of Russia and the King of Prus- 
sia, %vere most splendidly entertained at 
Guildhall, in the mayoralty of Sir Wil- 
liam Doinville, hart. 

In 1821, he was elected L(«rd Mayor, 
the fiinciioiis of which high office he per- 
rorined with a strict atteniiun to the 
rights and privileges of the City ; with a 
humane attention to the many unhappy 
objects brought before him, and with 
just decision in the v.iriotis cases sub- 
mitted to bi^ judgment. Although it be 
true that the magistrates of London are 
provithd with legal advisers, yet expe- 
rience has proved that, in a great many 
instances, much depends on a temperate 
and impartial exercise of the powers in- 
trusted to the Lord Mayor; and it is 
still remembered that in every instance 
of this kind Alderman Magnay gave 
complete satisfaction to his fellow citi- 
seeiis, while in bis more public charac- 
ter, as Chief Magistrate, he took every 
opportunity of evincing his loyally to 
bis Mi^esty, and that at a critical time 
when the minds of the lower classes had 
been artfully deluded, and the publick 
peace endangered. 

Mr. Alderman Magnay was in the full 
Gent. Mag. November, 1836. 

12 


enjoyment of health and spirits, when, 
about three weeks before his death, be 
was thrown out of his chaise near Hyde 
Park Corner, and probably suffered tome 
internal injury, which ultimately proved 
fatal, although he bad recovered so well 
as to be in town on business, apparently 
ill good health, on the Saturday and 
Monday preceding his demise. It was 
not until the Wednesday following that 
symptoms of approaching dissoliitioe 
first appeared, to the unavailing regret 
of bis friends and family. — Whatever his 
estimation in commercial life, or in his 
publick character, it was in the relative 
duties of husband and father that Mr. 
Alderman Magnay excelled, displaying 
an affection, a tenderness, and a feli- 
city of temper which will be long re- 
membered hy his amiable widow, his 
iiumerniis family, and by ail who had 
opportunity to contemplate the happi- 
ness of his (li.niestic circle. 


DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Sepf. 32. In Manchester^st. Lieut. -gen. 
John Bailie, late of £. l.C's. Bombay Esta- 
blishment. 

Sept, 23. Miss Dalrymple, only child of 
Gen. Sam. Dalrymple, of Vork-place. 

Oct, 16. At Claplmm, aged 37, the wife 
of Capt. Wm. Adamson, of the E. 1. C. 

Oct. 17. Geo. Godby, esq. of Southamp- 
ton-pl. Euston-sqimre. 

Aged 80, Jos. Hulme, esq. of Barns- 
bury-place, Islington. 

Oct. IB. Aged 6.'>, Elizabeth, wife of 
Tho. Groves, esq. of the Excise Office. 

In Devonshire-place, Nathaniel Marston, 
esq. late of Jamaica. 

0ct.2\, Aged 74, Lieiit.-Gen. Daniel 
M’Neile. 

Aged S6, Francis-I.<ewis, eldest son of 
Mr. Francis Turrill, of Long Acre. His 
remains were interred in the family vault at 
Nettlebed, Oxon. 

Aged 85, Matthias Dipnall, esq. of the 
Secretary's- office, Customs. 

Oct. 92. In Church-row, Hampstead, in 
an advanced age, Mrs. Mellish, a maiden 
lady, who was most esteemed by all who 
knew her. 

Oct. 23. At Claremont-place, Brixton, 
aged 43, John Dimock, esq. 

Oct, 24. At Edmonton, aged 86, Mr. 
Rob. Daintree, an officer in the Customs 
above half a century. 

Oct 25. Thos. Wilkinson, esq. ofTotten- 
Lam-greeB. 

Oct 26. Of a deep decline, aged 4S, Mr. 
Henry Fred. Gwyn, of St. Leonard's, Shoie- 
ditch, formerly a midshipman R*N. 

At Walthamstow, aged 70» Wm. Goss, 
esq. formerly of Bull Wharf, Queeohithe. 
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In 61ouceiter^lace» Fortman-aq. ^ed 
56 > Mias Mary £liz. Cortea^ of Kenaing- 
ton-place, Bath. 

In Chancery-1, aged 85, J. Windua, eaq. 

Oct. 27< In Upper Thamea-st. aged 28, 
Mary Clementina, wife of David £lwin 
Colombine, esq. 

Oct. 28. At Blacklieath, J.Kempson, esq. 

Tn Upper Seymour-atreet, aged 86, Anne, 
widow of Jamea Whyte, esq. and great aunt 
to Sir Henry John Lambert, bart. She was 
dau. of Sir John, the 2d. bart. by Mary, 
dau. of Tempest Holmes, esq. one of the 
Commissioners of the Victualling-office. 

At her residence, Blackheath-hill, aged 
81, the relict of Burton Wilbie, esq. of 
Walthamstow. 

Oct. 29. In Hyde-st. Bloomsbury, of an 
apoplectic fit, aged 92, Mrs. Patience 
Bradford Stone, S7 years the faithful and 
valuable servant of the Rev. A. P. Poston, 
Vicar of East Tilbury, Essex. 

Robert Logan, esq. of Egham-lodge, late 
of Jamaica. 

Aged 68, John Bryant, esq. of Stockwell. 

Oct. 31. Aged 68, Mrs. Ann Maria 
Buckland, of Richmond-place, East-lane, 
Walworth, late of Surrey-square. 

At Blackheath, aged 1 1 , Eleanor Hen- 
rietta Victoria, dau. and last surviving child 
of the Right Hon. Frederick John Robin- 
son, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lady 
Sarah, only child of Robert, 4th and late 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. Her remains 
have been interred in the family vault at 
Norton, in Lancashire. 

Lately. At her house in Montagu-sq. 
Jane, dowager Countess of Norraanton. She 
was the eldest dau. of Wm. Benson, esq. by 
Frances, dau. of Geo. Macartney Powis, 
esq. and was married Nov. 22, 1776, to the 
Right Rev. Charges Agar, then Arebbp. of 
Cashell, and afterwards Archbp. of Dublin 
and Earl of Normanton. By his Grace she 
had issue : the Right Hon. Wclbore- Ellis, 
the present Earl ; the Hon. Geo. Charles 
Agar, F. R. S. ; the Hon. and Rev. James 
Agar; Henry- William, who died an infant; 
and Francis-Anne, now widow of the late 
Vise. Hawarden. 

In Arlington-strcet, aged 88, William 
Prater, esq. 

In Sloaoe-street, Ann, widow of Rev. 
Frogmore Cumming,V.of Cardington, Beds. 

Mr. T. R. Smart, bookseller, of Ham- 
mersmith, brother to Sir George, his Ma- 
jesty's organist. 

Nov, 1, At Cambridge-hcath, Hackney, 
aged 6*8, Mr. John Land. 

Nov, 3. At the house of her grandson, 
Wm. Loxham Farrer, esq. in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, in her 90th year, Mary, widow of 
Win. Loxham, esq. 

Nov. 4. At Enfield, aged 65, Sarali, re- 
lict of Mr. ^ward Branchamp, late of Hul- 
boi^^and Paddington. 

Nov, 7. In Great Queen-street, Lincoln's 
{nn-fields, aged 85, Rich. Rudd, esq. 


Aged 84, Sophia, relict of Joseph Ste- 
vens, esq. of Clapham. 

Nov. 8. At Hackney, aged 73, James 
Bird, esq. 

Nov. 9. In London, Mr. Nathan. Hawes, 
2d son of* the late Rev. Henry Hawes, rec- 
tor of Little Langford and Ditteridge, Wilts. 

At 163, Bishopsgate Without, aged 76, 
Peter Augustus Maceroni, esq. 

In Fitzroy-square, Elizabeth, the wife of 
Cha. S. Chaiincey, esq. 

Aged 36, Eliza Ann, wife of John Mor- 
ris Bennett, esq. of New-street, Dorset-sq. 
surgeon. 

Nov. 10 . Aged 57, Elizabeth, wife of Jus. 
Whatley, esq. of Hill-street, Berkeley -sq. 

Nov. 1 1 . in Kensington-square, aged 88, 
Col. Harnage. He was an active jwtron of 
the Philanthropic Society, and a truly good 
man. 

At Woodford- bridge, Mary, wid. of John 
Moxon, esq. 

Charles Bryant Turner, esq. surgeon, 
only son of Cha, Turner, esq. engraver in 
ordinary to the King. 

At the house of his son. New Bond-st. 
aged 88, Mr. F. Town, artist. 

In Edward -street, Portraan-sq. Elizabeth, 
relict of Edward Horlock Mortimer, esq. 
of Hellefield-house, near Trowbridge. 

Nov. 12. In London, aged 40 Mr. Jas. 
Colboiirne, solicitor, eldest son of Mr. Col- 
bourne, of Shipston-on- Stour, Wore. 

In Q^een-st. May-fair, Catherine, only 
surviving sister of Joseph Bereos, esq. of 
Kevington, Kent. 

In Stangate-st. Westminster-bridge-road, 
of apoplexy, aged 51, Lieut. Fred. Wm. 
WoodmestoD, R. M. His late brother John, 
of the same corps, died Jan. 21, 1825, at 
the same age. His sister Harriet, wife of 
the late George Warden, of Richmond, 
Surrey, died in Dec. 1807 > aged 35; and 
his mother Isabella, relict of Richard Wood- 
meston, esq. R. N. died Dec. 13, 1817, 
aged 76. 

jVov. 13. Aged 75, Mr. Thomas Mullins, 
of Denmark- row, (Camberwell. 

Nov, 17. Aged 71, John Lane, esq. of 
Hunter st. Brunswick-square. 

At Knigbtsbridge, aged 70, Geo. Carteret 
Goding, esq. 

Ann, widow of Rob. Filmer, Esq. of Up- 
per Montagu 'Street. 

Nov. 18. In King's -road, Bedford-row, 
aged 24, Geo. Daniel, eldest son of Daniel 
Curling, esq. Secretary to the Customs. 

Nov. 20. Aged 68, Mr. Cleyhole, of the 
Three Mills, West Ham. 

Ndv. 26. A large portion of our readers 
will sympathise with us when we mention in 
this melancholy list the name of John 
Nichols, Esq. F. S. A. for nearly fifty years 
the Editor of the Gentlemau's Magazine. 
After a day calm!}' enjoyed in the society of 
his family, he expired suddenly on the stair- 
case, when retiring to rest, at his house in 
Highbury-place, He had passed the greater 
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put uf his 89d year. A memoir may be 
shortly expected in these pages ^ accom- 
panied by an unpublished portrait. 

BERKs.-^Aroi;. 5. Eliza, wife of W. B. 
Angell, esq. of Binfield-cottage, Bracknell. 

At Windsor, aged 5)0, the widow of the 
Rev. Dr. Hal lam, Canon of that Cliurch. 

Nov. 10. Aged 2(i, Mary Anne Sarah, 
second, but youngest surviving dau. of late 
Wm. Wiseman Clarke, esq. of Ardington. 

Nov, lii. At Windsor Barracks, aged 32, 
Major Tho. S. Fairclough, 63d reg. 

Latelif. Aged 'iT, William, second son of 
Wm. Ward, esq. banker and solicitor at 
Farringdon. 

Bucks. — Nov. 4. At Great Marlow, 
aged Wm. Hales, esq. 

Cambridgeshire. — Nov. 6. Sarah, wife 
of Wm. Parr Isaacson, esq. of Newmarket, 
and dau. of J. Chitty, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple. 

Derbyshire. — Oct. 2. At Matlock, C. 
Cracroft, Esq. Major F. I. C. and brother 
of the late Francis Cracroft, esq. of Boston. 

Lately. At Ashhourn, Major Thomas 
Souter. He was appointed Cornet 10th 
Drag. Aug. 5, 175)9; A dj. Sept. 5 follow- 
ing ; Lieut. June 15), 1800 ; Capt. Apr. 28, 
1804; 60th Foot, Jan. 11, 1805; and 
Brevet-Major, June 4, 1814. In 180.9 he 
acted as Brigade -Major to General i'rince, 
on the Staff of the Northern district of 
Ireland ; and he had latterly been on the 
half-pay of the .5tli foot. 

Nov, 4. At Mill-hill-house, near Derby, 
aged 8.9, Mr. Rich. Hopper, formerly Bap- 
tist minister at Bishop Burton, and latterly 
at Nottingham. 

Nov. 8. Aged 100, Wm. Smith, an in- 
mate of the Cavendish Almshouses, Derby. 

Devonshire. — Lately, At Dawlish, aged 
78, MissOpie, only sister of the celebrated 
)>ainter. ' 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, 
Capt. S. Gordon, R. N. who for many years 
commanded the Dwarf cutter. 

At Thorverton, C. D. Pugh, esq. late Co- 
roner of the North-east district of Devon. 

At Plymouth, aged 76, Peter Tonquin, 
esq. solicitor. 

Dorsetshire. — Oct SO . At Hinton Mar- 
tel Rectory, of a decline, aged 23, Mary 
Ann, only dau. of Rev. Hugh Pugh, rector. 

At Sydling, T. A. Forward, esq. many 
years Capt. in 2d Somerset militia. 

Durham.— A ou. ii. Aged 83, Mr. Rich. 
Nightingale. <if Trafford-hill-manor, the 
moperty of Rob. Campion, esq of Whitby, 
He had been a tenant on this estate about 
fifty years, and was highly respec ed by his 
landlord aud neighbours. 

At Darlington, suddenly, Jonathan Back- 
house, esq. banker. 

Essex. — Oct, 28. At Epping, aged 68, 
M. Heather, M. D. late of llatton-garden. 

^ Lately. At Chelmsford, aged 55, Pris- 
cilla, wife of Sir James Esdaile, knight. 


Nov, 7* In Mark-lane, aged 27, Samuel 
Hanbury, eaq. jun. fourth son of Osgood 
Hanbury, esq. of HolBeld Grange, Essex. 

Gloucestershire. — Oct. 20. At Chel- 
tenham, John Fletcher, esq. M. D. of £b- 
worth-park. In the Commission of the I 'eace 
for Gloucestershire. 

Oct. 25. At the Hotwells, aged 62, 
James Lepingwcll, esq. in consequence of 
a fall down the steps outside Cumberland 
Basin. 

Oct, 31. In St James’s square, Chelten- 
ham, 30, Sarah, wife of Joseph Read, esq. 

Lately, Anne, widow of J. Caruthers, 
esq. of Pitchcombe-house. 

Nov. 8. At Downend, Miss Brice, dau. of 
late Edward Brice, esq. of Frenchay. 

Nov, 1 0. After a continued mental afflic- 
tion of thirty years, aged 57, Flizahctli, wife 
of Jos. Whatley, esq. formerly of Wraxall- 
lodge, Somerset. 

Nov. 13. At the Royal Fort, aged 83, 
Dorothy, widow of Mr. John Dyke, for- 
merly of Proctor’s Estate, Bishop’s Lydiard. 

Hants,— Oc/. 18. At his son’s at Mill- 
hrook, near Southampton, aged 71, Thomas 
Clements, esq. of Alton. 

Oct. 22. At the Manor-house, Millhrook, 
near Southampton, aged 67 » J. de Vistne, 
esq. late of New Court, Gloucestershire. 

Oct, 23. At Woodlands Villa, Lyndhurst, 
aged 71 , Wm. Bowles, esq. 

Oct. 'i4. Aged 73, Mrs. H. Marett, relict 
of Chas. Marett, esq. of Bishop’s Waltham. 

Oct, 31. At Andover, aged 65, the widow 
of Capt. Festing, R. N. 

Nov, 4. At Southampton, aged 50, Edw. 
Middleton, esq. M. D. 

Nov. 9. At Romsey, aged 90, Mr. John 
Monday, who many years ago sold some 
freehold property in the town uf small value 
OD condition of receiving tis. a week foi life, 
which sum he has continued to receive fur 
at least 25 years. 

Nov, 1 1 , At Andover, aged 70, Frances, 
dau. of late John Duke, esq. of Sarson, and 
sister of Lieut. Col. Duke, of Applesliaw. 

At Woodlands, near Southampton, aged 
76, Mrs. Westmacott. 

Nov, 16. In her 70th year, the widow of 
Thos. James Haskoll, esq. of Newport, Isle 
of Wight, grandson uf James Heaton, esq. 
of Boston and Gcdney, Line, descended 
from Martin Heaton, Bishop of Ely, and 
great grand-dau. of Capt. Jaa. Dare, Ii. N. 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

Lately. After a Miort illness, Blucher, 
youngest son uf Rich. Cox, esq. of Quar- 
ley-house, near Andover. 

Nov. 15. At Ringwood, aged 20, Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau of Wm. Clark, esq. 

Herefordsu. — Lately. Ann Isabella, wife 
of Rev. James Keevill, and only child of late 
Somerset Davies, esq. of Croft Castle. 

Hlntingdonsh. — Oct. 27. At Waresley- 
park, the seat of her uncle Vise. Mandeville, 
Eliz. eldest d. of Col. and lauly Eliz. Steele. 
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HttiTS.— -ATov. 15. At St. Albau*8> much 
huneattid, aged 72, Joseph Oraham, esq. a 
native of Corby, in Cumberiand. 

i(£NT.^Or^ 2G. At Greenwich, aged 
85, Margaret, widow of Chas. Martyr, esq. 

Oct, 27. At Langley Farm, Beckenham, 
Sir Wm. Bellingham, hart. F. A. S. a Di- 
rector of Greenwich Hospital, and formerly 
Keoeiver-Gen. of the Land and Ass. Taxes 
for the City of London. He was descended 
from a younger brother of Sir Henry Bel- 
lingham, of Helsington, Westmoreland, 
who was created a Baronet in 1G20, but died 
a. p. in h650 ; and was the 4tii son of Alan 
Belliau;hain, ofCastle Bellingham, co.Louth, 
by Alice, dau. and coheir of the Rev. Hause 
Montgomery, rector of Killinshee. He was 
created an English Bart. Mar. 1 G, 1 79H, with 
remainder to the issue male of his father ; 
and is succeeded by one of his nephews; for, 
though he married Dec. 3, 1783, Margaret, 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Robert Chol- 
mundeley, uncle of the jircsent Marquess of 
Chjlmondeley, he left no issue. 

Oct. 30. At Lewisham, aged 45, G. 
Bryant, esq. 

ATiw. 16. At Hythe, aged 64, William 
Puckle, esq. late of Kennington. 

Lancashire. — Oct. 24. At Liverpool, Mr. 
David Stoner, Wesleyan minister. 

Leicestershire. — 6 Vp/. 27. At Wy- 
mondham, aged 83, George Maun, Cent, 
lord of the manor of Hickling, Notts. 

Sept, 29. At Moor-house, Melton Mow- 
bray, in his 4dth year, Richard Sharp, esq. 
surgeon £. 1. C. He attended the embassy 
to the King of Persia as surgeon to the ani- 
hasiador, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley. 

Oct. 29. At Burbach, age 151, Mary, the 
wife of Rev. Jerome Dyke, rector of that 
parish, and dau. of the late Mr. Samuel 
sheppard, of Swindon, Wilts. Her amiable 
disposition, mild and conciliating manners, 
true and unaffected charity, caused her to 
be ardently beloved by her family, esteemed 
by a large circle of friends, and respected by 
her poor neighbours. To those who knew 
her the writer of this article would say, 
** Go and imitate her example.*’ 

Oct, 25. At Loughborough, aged 18, 
Louisa, youngest dau. of Wm. Middleton, 
esq banker. > 

Lincolnshire. — Oct. 24. At his seat, 
Edlington-grove, Rich.-Sam. Sliort, esq. 

Nor. 1 1 Aged 80, Thus. Coltman, esq. 
of H’lrniihy Pri«>ry, in.'\ny years chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions for tlie South Division 
of Lind‘ey, 

Abr, 13. At Walcot, aged 80, Tliomas 
Goulton, esq. a Vice-president of the Hull 
General Infirmary. 

Middlesex. — Oct. 28. At Chiswick, 
»the widow o* Rev. Dr. Horne, of that place. 

Nov. U. — At Sunhiiry, aged 78, Valen- 
tina, eldest sister of Robert Snow, esq. 
baiter. 

koo, 14. At Cranford^ Middlesex, aged 
70, John Graham, esq. 


Norfolk.— AToo. ll. Aged 71 > Elisha 
De Hague, esq. Town Clerk of Norwich, of 
whom a memoir will be given in our next. 

Northamptonshire. — Nov. 18. Su- 
sanna Anne, only child of Mr. Hickman, of 
Walcot. 

Northumberland. — Oct. 27. At his seat 
at Beanfront, aged 88, John Errington, esq. 

Notts. — At Hickling, the widow of Rev. 
John Thos. Jordan, many years Rector. 

Oxfordshire. — Lately. Mrs. Skillern, 
mother of the Rev. R. S. Skillern, Vicar of 
Chipping Norton. 

At Rose-liill, near Oxford, Mary, wife of 
Sam. Dudley, esq. Capt. and Adj. of tho 
Oxfordshire Militia. 

John Stevens, esq. of Mortimer, for- 
meily of Mapledurham. 

Nor. 7. At Oxford, aged 85, Henry 
Towsey, esq. many years an eminent sur- 
geon. 

Nav. 9. At Islip Rectory, aged 71, Su- 
sannah, wife of Dr. Ireland tlic very Rev. 
Dean of Westminster. 

Somerset. — Ocl. 1.9. At Millard’s-hill, 
near I''rome, aged 75, Mrs. Hare, of the 
Royal -crescent, B.ith, relict of the Rev. H, 
Hare, Preliendary of Winchester. 

Oct. 25*. At Mont|>cIier Cottage, near 
Bristol, Isaac Underwood, esq. surgeon, late 
of Sutton Beiigcr, Wilts, and youngest son 
of the late Moses Underwood, esq. of Eas- 
ton-house, near Bristol. 

Lately. At CUvertou Rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. W. F. Holt, dau. of the late 
Wm. Marriott, esq. 

At Northuver Cottage, llchester, the 
widow of John Shorland, esq. and mother 
of Mr. Shorland, surgeon, of llchester. 

At Bath, tlie widow of Philip Colbeck, 
esq. and sister to Adin. Sir Isaac Coffin, bt. 

Nov. 6 At Bath, aged 80, Robert Hen- 
shaw, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Bristol, aged 6*4, Mr. Jas. 
Bennett, late of Wyley, Wilts, who for 
about 26’ years held an official situation 
in the custom-house of that city. 

Nov. 9 . At Bath, aged l.'i, Jane, eldc'st 
dau. of late Rev. Rich. Strode, of Newn- 
ham-park, Devon. 

Staffordshire. — Oct. 25. At Cliff-villc, 
the residence of John 'romlinson, esq. 
Eliza, dau of late Edw. Omlder, esq. of 
Camerton-hall, Yorkshire, and niece to 
Mrs, Tomlinson. 

Uct. 30. At Kbllestnn-halb Eliz. Good- 
man, eld. dau. of late '<Ir Edw. and sister of 
the present Sir Henry Every, of Egginton, 
baronet. 

Suffolk. — May 23. Atthe Glebe-house, 
Barrow, aged 6*0, the wife of Rev. Anth. 
Mainwaring, Rector. 

May 20. At Aldeburgh, aged 64, Thus. 
Sparkesy gent, a Capital Burgess. 

May 22. At Ipswich, Sarah, wife (»f 
Mr. Simon Jackarnan, attorney, and one of 
the Chief Constaides of that borough. 

June 21. At Framlingham^ aged 68, 
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C&thevioe, the wife of Rev. Charles Barlee, 
Rector of Frittoo. 

June 38. At Worlingham, aged 43, Mr. 
Sam. Grimsby Lenny, a mSn of consider- 
able attainments, and whose time and talents 
liad been usefully spent as an experienced 
and scientific agriculturist. 

June 2.9. At the Glebe-house, Kenton, 
aged f>4, Kli/nbcth, wife of Rev. Nicholas 
Wood, dau. o> Rev. Rob. Settle, and grand- 
dati of Nidi. Jacob, of l.axficld, esq. 

June 9,9. At Heccles, Mias Bohun, the 
sister of G. W. B. Bohun, solicitor. 

OcL \ (i. At Walsliani-le-Willows,aged72, 
Ann, widow of the very Rev. Combe Miller, 
Penn of Chichester. 

Nov, 12. At Denston-hall, Wm. Henry 
Robinson, esq. 

Siirrey. — Oct, 30. At Lower Cheam, 
aged 72. Mr. Wm. Dickinson Jcsser, late 
of Basinghall -street. 

Nov, 1. At Thames Ditton aged 75, 
£liz. relict of Jacoii Hansler, esq. 

Nov. 5 At Richmond, aged .98, the 
widow of Dan. Gildemeester, esq. Dutch 
(Consul-general at Lisbon. 

A^ov. 12. At the Vicarage, Bansteod, 
aged 70, Grace, wife <»f the Rev. William 
Buckle. 

Nov, 13. At Barnes, Rob. Hayward, esq. 
Nov. 14. At Petersham, Margaret, wife 
of Rev. Dr. Sampson. This lady and her 
husband iind been intimately ac(puiinted from 
their early years, and had married very 
young. Sue was the happy mother of nine 
children, seven sons and two daughters, the, 
two eldest sons are no more, one died at 
Clapham at the age of ten years, and the 
other from an accident at Grimsby in Upper 
Canada. The mild kindness of her dispo- 
sition and her constant attentions and clia- 
lities to the pooor endear her memory to all. 

Nov. 16*. Aged 6*4, Dr. Clement Smith, 
of Richmond. 

Sept. 26*. At Hastings, of apoplexy, 
Mary, wife of Jas. Barnoiiin, esq. of the 
Tower of London. 

.Sussex. — Nov, ,9. At Northiam, Char- 
lotte, wife of Major J. P. St. Clair. R. A. 

Aov, 10. At Hurst'Perpoint, in her b3d 
year, Lydia, relict of Mr. Henry Farley, 
whose death is recorded in our vol. Lxxxi. 
pt. i. p. 404. 

Warwickshire. — Nov. 12. At Joseph 
Boultbce's, esq. Kineton, Miss M. A. Tay- 
lor, of Richmond, Surrey. 

Wilts. — Oct. 22. Aged 47, Mr. Wm. 
King, banker, Warminster. 

Oct. 28. At Idmiston Vicarage, aged 19, 
Eleanor- Price, only dau. of late Capt. Rob.- 
Bell Campbell, R. N. 

Oct. IS. At Hamptworth, near Down- 
ton, aged 80, James Eldridge, leaving 72 
children and grand-children. 

A^ov. 17. The day after her confinement, 
^Aiuisa, wife of Capt. J. Nicolaa, K. N. of 


Melksham Spa, and only dan. of Rev. N, 
Fletcher, of Lee-house, near Komaey. 

Worcester. — Oct. 20. Kanrlet-Elita, 
wife of John Henry Bates, esq. of Dienton, 
Sussex. 

YoRxsiiinB. — Oct. 24. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Greta-bridge, aged about 47, 
after an illness of about two days, Emerson 
Dowson, esq. of Welbeck-st. London. Hw 
was a highly valuable member of society, 
and his exertions to promote the education 
of youth in the principles of Christianity 
were indefatigable. 

Nov, 4. At Doncaster, aged 85, the 
relict of Bacon Frank, esq. of (^ampsall- 
house. 

Nov, 7. At York, Mr. Volans, wine- 
merchant. 

Nov, 15. At Hull, in his 55th year, 
Robert Seward, esq. of Ijeominster, Heref. 

Wales. — Oct. if). At Swansea, Mr. Rich. 
Symes, of Horshill, Dorset, and of the 
house of Messrs. Parsons, Hurles, and Co. 
Bristol. 

Scotland.— O ci. 31. At Barry’s Hotel, 
Edinburgh, Sir Stephen Shairp, of Rus- 
sell-place, Fitzroy-square, lute his Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul-general at St. Petersburgh. 
He was knighted Sept. 17, 1806*. 

Ireland.— O cl. 13. In obscure lodg- 
ings iu Dublin, Edward Hay, esq. late Se- 
cretary to the Catbolios of Ireland. He 
was entitled to considerable property ; but 
ail unfortunate contest between him and bis 
brother respecting the possession of it, 
threw the business into Chancery ; from the 
delays in which Court he became considera- 
bly embarrassed for many years previous to 
his death. He died in absolute want, unable^ 
even to procure medicines. The New Ca- 
tholic Association gave 20/. towards defray- 
ing the pxpences of his funeral. 

Oct, 20. The Hon. Mrs. Green, lady of 
John Green, esq. of Greenmount, and aunt 
to Lord Massy. She was Jane, the third 
dan. of Hugh the secoud Baron, by Cathe- 
rine, dau. and coh. of Edward Taylor, of 
Ballymore, co. Limerick, esq.; and was 
married in Get. 1789. 

Lately. In Dublin, Catherine, widow of 
Sir Hugh Nugent, hart. 

Abroad.— 1. On his passage from 
Noith Carolina, aged 42, Martin Smith, of 
College-green, Bristol, only son of late 
Capt. M. Smith, of Greenwich. 

Jug, 1. John M* William, esq. many 
years Attorney on Grand Bacolet Estate in 
the Island of Grenada. 

Jug, 11. At Mexico, aged 52, John 
Martyr, esq. of Greenwich. 

Aug, 29. At Port-au-Prince, Charles 
Gordon, esq. Vice Consul to the British 
Government. He had ^ned the respect 
and confidence of the Biitish residents at 
Hayti, and has left a widow and infant dau. 

Sept. 6*. Amongst the unfortunate pas« 
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•engen in the Francis Freellng Post-office 
packet, from Weymouth to Guernsey* Mr. 
Joseph Wolfe* merchant* of London* and 
Miss Stewart* of Guernsey* the only cabin 
passengers on board. 

Sept, 10. At Boulogne -sur-Mer, £Hi- 
nor* widow of Thus. Powell* esq. of Nantes* 
CO. Card, and only dau. of late £dw. Cor- 
bett* esq. of Yngsymaengwyn, co MeriunethI 

Sept* 27. (O. S.} At St. Petersburgh* 
of the typhus fever, Maria Fedorovna 
Princess Scherlmtofjp* lady of Sir Robert 
Kerr Porter* his Majesty's Consul at Ca- 
raccos. 

Oct, 1. At Government' house* Domi- 
nica* aged 31* Leiut. John Ker, of Royal 
Engineers. 

Oct. 18. At Tours* In France, aged 16, 
Elia. Forbes* eldest remaining dau. of Col. 
K. Young. 

Oct. 21. A fine lad, fourteen years of 
age* son of Lieut. De Montmorency* of the 
Ordinary* while playing with his brothers 
and sisters on board his Majesty's siiip Union, 
in Hamoaze* accidentally fell from the lid of 
the main-deck into the hold* a height of 
nearly forty-seven feet. Though no bones 
were broken, he received a fatal injury in 
the brain, of which he died the following 
evening at the Royal Naval Hospital. 

OcU 30. At Boulogne-sur-Mer* on her 
return from Switzerland* the wife of John 
Tliruston* esq. of Weston-hall* Suffolk. 


Oct. SO. At Calais* on his return to Eng- 
land, Augustus Donaldson* esq. Commandei^ 
R.N. 

Nov. 12. Aged 78* Capt. Hanwell, of 
the Hudson's Bay Company's service. 

Lately. At Rangoon* Lt. John Manby 
Coffin, of his Majesty's ship Arachne, 2d 
son of Capt. J. H. Coffin* R. N. of Alwing- 
ton -house, near Plymouth. 

At Turin* in the meridian of life* M. 
Testa* a sculptor of great talent. He was 
a native of that City* and originally studied 
at Rome as a painter* hut his genius fur 
sculpture induced him to apply himself ex- 
clusively to the latter art. Among his most 
esteemed works are a Cupid, a Leda* and a 
Perseus. At Cagliari he executed a monu- 
ment to Count de Mauvenne, and at Scs- 
sari that of the Due de Montferrato. At 
the time of his death* which was supposed 
to have been accelerated by chagrin* he was 
employed upon the mausoleum *of the late 
King Charles Emanuel of Sardinia. 

Addition to Obituary. 

Part i. p. 276*. At a meeting in the Town- 
hall of Calcutta* Sept- 26*, 1825, Sir C. 
Metcalfe in the chair, it was resolved there 
should he erected to the memory of Major- 
General Sir David Ochterlony* a statue in 
St. Panl's Cathedral in London* and a co- 
lumnar trophy at Calcutta. 


BILL OF MORTALITY* from Oct. 25, to Nov 21* 1896. 

Christened. I Buried. 2 and 5 129 50 and 60 141 

Males - I 14.02 ® C ^ “^“d 10 34 60 and 70 116 

Females - 620 j* | Females- 6.91 j 8 J 10 and 20 50 70 and 80 122 

Whereof have died under two years old 386 ^ ) 20 and .30 118 80 and .90 34 

— (S ^30 and 40 129 90 and 100 2 

Salt 5s. per bushel; per pound. 40 and 50 141 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation* 


from the Returns ending Nov. lO. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

54 0 

37 3 

28 7 

40 11 

4.9 7 

53 9 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack* Nov. 20, 45 . 1 . to 50s. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 15 Nov. 30s. lO^d. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 

St. James's* Hay 5l. 8s. Straw IZ. 17s. Clover ffl. 10s. — ^Whitechapel* Hay 5/. 8s. 
Straw 1/. 18s. Clover 61. 12s. 

SMITHFIELD* Nov. 27. To sink the Offal — per stone of 8lb8. 

Beef 4s. 4(1. to 5s. Od. Lamb Os. Od. to Os. Od. 

Mutton 3s. lOd. to 45. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 27 : 

Veal 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Beasts 2624 Calves 184 

Pork 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6‘d. Sheep and Lambs 24* 180 Pigs 140 

COAL MARKET* Nov. 27* 30s. Od. to 36s. 3d. 

TALXX>W* per Cwt. Town Tallow 50s. Od. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 

SOAP* Yellow 72s. Mottled 84s. Od. Curd 80s.— CANDLES* 9s.perDoz. Moulds 10s.6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, Nov. SO, 18S6, - 

At the Office of WOLFE, Brothers, Stock & Share Brokers, 93, 'Change Alley, Comhill. 


CANALS. 

Price, 

Div.pMnn, 

Ashton and Oldham * 

155 0 

£. 6 10 

Barnsley . . . • 

280 0 

14 0 

Birmingh (l-8thsh.) 

960 0 

19 10 

Brecknock & Abergav. 

149 0 

10 0 

Coventry .... 

1100 0 

44 & bs. 

Cromford .... 

— 

IS 0 

Croydon .... 

3 0 

— 

Derby 

900 0 

8 0 

Dudley 

8.9 0 

4 10 

Ellesmere and Chester 

100 0 

3 15 

Forth and Clyde . . 

5.90 0 

25 0 

Glamorganshire . . 

230 0 

13 12 9d. 

Grand Junction . . 

300 0 

1 0 & 3 bs 

Grand Surrey . . . 

49 0 

3 0 

Grand Union . . . 

95 0 



Grajid Western . . 

8 0 



Oantham .... 

190 0 

9 0 

Huddersfield . . 

17 0 



Kennet and Avon . . 

24i 0 

1 1 

Lancaster .... 

38 0 

1 10 

Leeds and Liverpool . 

380 0 

16 0 

Leicester .... 

400 0 

16 0 

J-icic. and North’n 

86* 0 

4 0 

Loughborough . . 

— 

1.97 0 

Mersey and Irweit • 

750 0 

35 0 

Monmouthshire . . 

900 0 

10 o' 

N.Walsliam & Dilham 

40 0 

— 

Neath 

330 0 

15 0 

Oxford 

700 0 

39 & bs. 

I^eak l‘'orest . . . 

149 0 

5 10 

Regent's .... 

85 0 

— 

Rochdale .... 

65 0 

4 0 

Shrewsbury . . . 

210 0 

10 0 

Staff, and Wor. . . 

750 0 

40 0 

Stourbridge . . . 

340 0 

16* 10 

Stratford-on-Avon 

38 0 

1 0 

Stroud water . . 

450 0 

23 0 

Swansea .... 

240 0 

12 10 

Severn and Wye . . 

83 0 

1 18 

Thames and Medway . 

16* 0 



Thames & Severn, Red 

29 0 

1 10 

Ditto, Black . . . 

— 

1 1 

'J>ent and Mersey 

1850 0 

75 & hs. 1 

Wnrw. and Birming. 

250 0 

11 0 

Warwick and Nuptun 

290 0 

11 0 

Wilts and Berks . . 

5 5 


Wore, and Binning. 

43j 0 

1 10 

DOCKS. 



St. Katherine’s . . 

17 dis. 

4 p ct. 

London (Stock) 

85 0 

4 10 do. 

West India (Stock) 

900 0 

10 U do. 

East India (Stock) 

81 0 

8 0 do. 

Commercial (Stock) 

70 0 

3 j 0 do. 

Bristol 

100 0 

9 10 

BRIDGES. 



Southwark .... 

6 0 


Do. New 7i i>er cent. 

43 0 

1 10 

Vauxhall .... 

94 0 

1 0 

Waterloo 

0 


Ann. of Bl, . . 

39 0 

1 4 

— Ann. of 7/. . • 

98 0 

1 1 

RAILWAYS. 



Manchester & Liverp. 

9 dis. 

— 


WATER-WORKS. 
East London . 

Grand Junction 
Kent . . . 

Manchester & Salford 
South London 
West Middlesex 
INSURANCES 
Alliance 
Albion . 

Atlas 
British Commercial 
Cuuuty Fire 
Eagle . . . 

Globe . . 

Guardian . . 

Hope . . . 

Imperial Fire . 

Ditto Life . . 

Norwich Union 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life 
Rock Life . . 

Rl. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 

Anglo Mexican , . 

Bolanos .... 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Iron . . . 

Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 
General .... 
Pasco Peruvian . . 

Potosi 

Real Del Monte . . 

Tlalpuxnhua . . . 

United Mexican . . 

Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart**. 
Ditto, New 
City . . , 

Ditto, New 
Imperial 
Pheenix . 

General United 
British . . 

Bath . . 

Birmingham 
Birmingham&Sl 
Brighton 
Bristol . 

Isle ofThanet 
Lewes . . 

Liverpool . 
Maidstone . 

Ratcliff 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (AgrlcuU*) 
Auction Mart . . . 

Annuity, British . . 
Bank, Irish Provincial 
Carnat.Stock, 1 st class 
Lond.Com.SaleKoom8 
Margate Pier • . . 


itafford 


Price, 
190 0 

73 
9.9 
38 
92 
6 ' 6 ' 


Div,pjmtC 
\£. 6 0 
8 0 


3 0 
9 15 


par. 

55 0 

Bi 0 
3| 0 

3 0 

148 0 

18 0 
4| 0 

.90 0 

10 0 
50 0 

i dis 
90 0 

9j 0 


36 dis. 
IJO pm. 
14^ pm, 
2C dis. 
Bj 0 
I dis 
ld| dis. 
Si dis. 

no pm. 

70 pm. I 

1 0 dis. 
13 dis. 

58 0 

Ij pm.j 
157 0 

87 0 

6 dis. 

7 dis. 
8} dis. 

11 dis. 
0 
0 


1.3^ 

50 
5j dis.j 
10 dis 
93^ 0 

8 dis, 
par. 


59 0 


10 pm. 
18 0 
.9i dis. 
H dis 
85 0 

18 0 
180 0 


4 p.ct. 
9 10 
10 


10 

5 

0 


0 6 
5 O 
0 8 
1 10 
0 1 3 
0 18 
0 3 

8 p.ct. 


3 0 

0 19 

9 0 

5 0 

6* p.ct. 
5 p.ct. 
6‘ p.ct. 

0 16 
3 0 

3 p.ct. 

1 6 
5 p.ct. 

10 0 
9 10 
3 p.ct. 


4 p.ct. 
4 0 

I 0 
10 0 



OeL 0 0® Nov.\ ® ® I ® i j 

26' 44 61 41 29, 46' fair 1 1 ! 47 63 | 46' I 29, 77 cloudy 

27 44 61 46* , 6'0 rain 12 j 47 51 j 44 | , 58 fair 

28 41 51 45 iso, 10 fair 18 {88 47 j 41 I , 29 clou., ruin 

29 47 53 61 , 10 cloudy 14 | 39 44 | 41 I , 1 1 cloudy 

SO 51 63 55 , 11 rain 15 | 40 45 | 38 , 6'4 fine 

81 47 61 44 , 10 fair 1« | 38 ! 43 | 44 , OSifair 

JV.l 42 48 43 , 6*7 fair 17 1 45 ( 47 I 43 , 94;cloudv 

2 40 47 44 , 80 fair 18 i 48 45 | 45 30, J 0 cloud'v 

5 44 51 46* , 88 fair, r. all n. 19 | 45 42 j 43 j ,12 cloudy 

4 44 46' 45 , 77 rain 20 j 42 45 43 ! ,38 cloudy 

6 45 49 45 , 84 rain 21 {44 45 { 40 ,| , 47 cloudy 

6 j 44 43 33 , 80 rain 22 *42 44 j 44 A , 39 cloudy 

7 I 32 41 32 , 95 fine 23 43 49 | 45 i , 03, fair, rain 

8 I 32 42 32 , 09 fine 24 ; 40 45 , 32 29, 45 cloudy 

9 I 33 41 • 5 I , 18 fair 25 bli 38 , 31 , 16* cloudy 

10 ' 34 42 44 29, 98 rain 


DAILY PRICE OF Sl’OCKS, 

From. October 30, to November 27, both inchiswe. 


o 

S J 1 




;c bo.t* cfl .ifi ' 

iV « 5 il=i ai 


M M Fi:l 


|Ex. liilJs, 
j 1000/. ; 500/. 


87198 7|! 96'i 19^- 


30 81 *182 1|| 87198 7|1 

31 202 80} j eii 89 87} 97} }! 

1 Hoi. (■ 


9 Hoi. 1 

10«02 81 }8U 2}' 88 87}97} 8} 96'} .19}' 38 |mi. .20 22 pin. 20 22 |.m 

11 202 81} i82} 3} 88497} } 97 19}, 247 88 40 pm. 2 1 22pin ,21 22 pm 

1‘8 903 81} 2} 82} 341 88} 98} } .97} 19}| 40 4 1 pm. 2 1 23 pin. 22 23 ])m 

14 903 } 82} 1} 83} 2 I; 89} 88 } 99 8 } 97} 19^|249 40 42 j>m.;22 23 pm. 22 23 pm 

15 ., 8242 82} 3 I 89 88 } 98} } 97} 194| 10 12 pin. i 22 24 pm. 23 24 pni 

19 82} }B3} }, 89}| 88}99} 9 97} 19} 4 1 40 pm.|24 22 pin.123 24 pm 

17204 82} }83} ii 89}i 88}99 } 97} 19} 41 42 pm.', 22 23 pm. 22 23 pin 


40 4 1 pm. 2 1 23 pm. 22 23 jim 


«9i 

245 



«9i| 


-i 

.19i| 

1.9|,247 
19*1 

19*1 

19* 

>9*1 



41 42 piii,^26 24 pm. 26 24 pm. 
j40 42 pm. ^24 25 pm. 24 25 pm. 

36*37 pm.;20 19 pin. 21 19 pm. 
38 pm. {'20 22 pm 20 22 pm. 


41 40pm.|24 22piu.j23 24 pm 
41 42 pm.'|22 23 pm. 22 23 pin 

19 83* }83}44 89499 } } 98 I9}j 40 42 pm. 22 23 pm. 22 23 pm, 

19 Hoi. i— 

«0904483} 3 844 3}894 -99} } 97} 19} 42 40 pm 22 28 pm.;29 24 pm 

f ] 90S} 82} } 83} 4 89} 88} 99} 8} 97} 19} 249} 4 1 42 pm. 22 23 pm. 22 23 pm 

99 208} 83} 2 83} 2} 88} 88 98} 8 97 19} 248} 39 40 pm. 23 21 pni.'22 22 pm 

23 203 82} }83}2}|89 88} 88} } 19}j 21 22 pm. 21 22 pm 

94 202 82} 183} 1 88 89 98} | 97} 19} 3937 pm 20J8pm.jl9 9lpm 


1 83} }| 

183} *- 


88} 88} } 19}: 2122pm.|21 22 pm 

89 98} I 97} 19} 3937pm 20]8pm.|l9 2I pm 

88} 98} 7} 97} 19} 249 36' 36 pm. 20 18 pm.' 20 19 pm 

88}98} I 97 194 ^ 38 SOpm- 19 ISpm.i 18 20 pm 


South Sea Stock, Nov. 2, 89}*<— Old South Sea Ann. Oct. 30, 80}. Nov. 16, 82}. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner uf Bank-buUdlnga, Conilull. 


JOHH NICHOLS AND SON» 86, rARLIAMlNT /iTRERt, 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


W« hardly consider it necessary to sub- 
mit the case of The Reformer for public 
opinion. He asks why deeds are not writ- 
ten in a plain intelligible hand ?** The short 
reply is, That they may remain intelligi- 
ble : it is of no importance in what hand a 
deed is written, but it is common ly of im- 
portance they should last beyond the pre- 
sent generatiou, and the body of ink used 
from necessity for what is termed law en- 
grossing serves that purpose. He next con- 
ceives Deeds may be expressed in much 
fewer words, without considering that a 
large proportion of the great influx of bu- 
siness in the Court of Chancery arises from 
the brevity, or too limited language used in 
Wills, Agreements, and Deeds. As to there 
being no necessity for the writing to be only 
upon one side, why, the number of indorse- 
ments commonly mode, of equal importance 
with the original Deed, is incontrovertible 
proof of the utility. the last suggestion, 
that sealing Deeds msy be dispensed with : 
we say certainly not ; it is a formulary bar- 
rier to protect society against an influx of 
forgeries. 

R. C. says, ** I bedieve 1 can give a true 
account of an ancient piece of furniture, 
which has been misuoderstoud by your Re- 
viewer (Sept. p. 352), if not also by the 
writer in the Archseologia, whom he quotes 
and criticises. The ** joined or joint 

stool,** Was no such thing as it is here 
said to have been. In the ancient halls of 
our gentry and yeomanry was a lung oak 
table, at which the whole family dined, 
sitting on benches, wliich were as long as 
the table. At the head of the table was 
also a bench, precisely the same as those at 
the sides, differing in length only. This 
short bench, at tlie head of the table, is 
still to be seen in the halls of the yeomanry, 
and is, 1 believe, still known by its ancient 
name, * a joint stool.’ *’ 

Beside the title of Everard, mentioned by 
a CoRR£SPONDC.NT in Part 1. p. 386, there is 
another, which is retained in the last edi- 
tion of Debrett’s Baronetage, which lias 
probably been extinct many years. Sir 
Charles Burton (of creation July 33, 1&’32) 
is represented to have succeeded his father 
in 1733. On reference, however, to Mr. 
Nichols's Leicestershire, vnl. 11. p. 830, it 
will be found that this date is an error for 
1705, when the father died at Newark ; and 
that Sir Charles, living in 1710 in great 
flistrest, died s. p. os his only brother is 
also said to have done. 

Mr. &MRY Gwyk states, that “The 
eopy of tne Hidj^ription from a brass plate at 
Kingsland in Herefordshire, with which Dr. 
M*>rick has kindly furnished us at page 394, 
iwittive to the family of Hart, may properly 
ii reftrred, os onothar source of authenticity. 


to Memoirs of Sir Percivall Hart, his Fa- 
mily, &c. at vol. xciil. part i. p. 579, to 
which he begs leave to add another inscrip- 
tion on the floor of the cross-aile in Swans- 
comb Church, co. Kent : * Ann, relict of 
Peruival Hart, Knight, of Lullingstone, who 
departed this life IVlay the 1st, 1712 ;* arms 

— Hart, impaling 3 chevrons ... ('rest 

of Hart, a lion’s bead coup’d Ermine, crown- 
ed •* 

R. R. observes, “ Every reflecting per- 
son must concur in opinion with your (Jor- 
respondent, p. 8,06, on the subject of the 
revolting and nefarious practice of body- 
stealing, which is carried on in au extensive 
degree. 1 doubt not, however, that this 
practice might be greatly abridged, if not 
entirely suppressed, by tlie following Acts 
being passed and put iu foice. The first 
directing that the bodies of all orimiiiaU 
who suffer for capital felonies, should be 
given to the surgeons for dissection ; the 
other to annex u severe penalty or punish- 
ment to liny medical man who should lie 
proved to have stolen subjects in his pos* 
session ; as we have au homely but impres- 
sive proverb, that ‘if there were no receivers 
there would be no thieves.* ** 

A Constant Reader asks : ^‘Can any of 
your heraldic ('orrespondents inform him 
why a Bishop, who is the son of a Peer, is 
styled ‘ the Honourable and Right He- 
veiencl,* instead of llie Right Reverend and 
Honourable ^ the rank or a Bishop i\ ing 
much above that of an Honourable, it would 
seem tLat hi.s ciesignalinn of ‘ Right Rev.' 
should take the precedence. — The elder 
sons of Viscounts, younger sons of Earls, 
and elder suns of Barons (though only styled 
Honourable), have precedenci* over Privy 
Councillors who are Right Honourable. 
Would it not appear, therefore, that an Ho- 
nourable, as above, should, on being sworn 
of the Privy Council, retain the style of 
Honourable instead of Right Honourable, 
having superior rank by the former designa- 
tion?" — ^The same Correspondent remarks, 
that “the Abbe Belasyso (noticed iu our 
Review of Mr. Cradnek's Memoirs, p 435) 
was not nephew of Ear] Fauconherg, hut his 
scconfl cousin only. On the EurPs death, in 
1803, the title became extinct, but the 
Viscounty devolved on Rowliiod Beiasyse, 
who died in 1810, when his brother the 
Rev. Charles Beiasyse, iu the holy <»rders of 
the Chuich of Rome (styled by Mr. Cra- 
dock the Abbe Belasye), succeeded as se- 
venth Viscount. On bis death in 1815, the 
title became extinct.** 

Our Supplementary Number, 
eontaimng several inteiesting Articles, will 
he published on the !.</ of February, 1837. 
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ORIGINAX. COMMUNICATIONS. 

SPAIN. roirruGAL, and popery. 


Degraded Spain ! a fitting fate 

Awaits thoc with thy perjured chief* 
Foul fiiiperstilion, fraud, and liate. 

And mockery amidst thy grief : 

While to our guardian Isle the eye 
Of fettered Europe fondly bends* 
Waiting for England's battle cry, 

To rouse the earth's reinficest ends. 

L and of tlie bigot and the slave ! 

— land of the papist, the traitor, 
and the coward ! — “ most Catholic,*' 
and most vile ! The dying words of 
Montezuma — that a day of retribution 
would coiiK — will, ere long, be realized. 
The eve of their (iilfilrnenl is approach- 
ing. cup of thy ini<piity is full, 

and thy cnoruniies and crimes at length 
call down the vengeance of outraged 
society. I'hy former greatness was 
founded on aggression, spoliation, rob- 
bery, and niuidcr^ and now (hat thy 
ill-gotten power is wrested from thee, 
thou w'ouldst vainly support thy ex- 
istence as a State by priestly tyranny 
and Jesuitical perjury ; but the day is 
])ast, when the word, or even the 
oft-violated oath, of thy superlatively 
papistical or “ most Catholic** Mo- 
narcdi, who depends on absolution 
for his perjuries, and indulgences for his 
crimes, can impose on the credence of 
mankind. I’he royuleinbroiderer of pet- 
ticoats for “ the scarlet whore of Ba- 
bylon,” is, according to the papal hie- 
rarchs, a genuine, a faithful repre- 
sentative of Catholicism— being the 
most Catholic** and the “ worthiest 
son of Holy Mother Church !” Thus, 
according to the degrees of comparison, 
the Members ol' the British Roman 
Catholic Association, and their re- 
verend ‘‘ Expounders,’* may be con- 
sidered simply as good CathoKcs, who 
implicitly bow to the dicta of the 
Holy See ; but not possessing the phy- 
sical pow'er to enforce their observance, 
empl(>y the ar^\umenlative powers of 
persuasion, sopht»iryjpTevaricatioD, and 
deceit to entrap us. The Romish priests 


and papistical demagogues of Ireland 
are comparatively beller Catholics, be- 
cause, unfortunately for our Sister Isle, 
they can occasionally execute the will 
of the great “ Bka.st** of modern Ba- 
bylon, by forming illegal aHsociations, 
for the promotion of rebellion, assas- 
sination, and “ extirpation of heresy.’* 
'I'he Apostolics, the Jesuits, and the 
Priests of Spain are superlatively the 
best and “ most Cailtolic** sons of him 
“ who openeth his mouth in blas- 
j)hcmy against (iod.”* Thus, let it 
always be understood, when s^ieaking 
ol the best Catholics, we wish to pre- 
sent before the mind his “ most Ca- 
tholic Maje»iy,** and Spain's “ most 
Catholic” Hierarchy; of which the 
most characteristic traits are perjury, 
treachery and cowardice. 

^ hope the good Catholics of 
England will not take offence at these 
sweeping assertions ; nor our Protestant 
fellow-country men consider them loo 
strong ; for we shall proceed to shew 
that a most atrocious conspiracy against 
Proteslanlism and intellectual improve- 
ment has been concerting amongst the 
Catholics of Ireland, and the Apos- 
lolics of the Holy Scc.f The fore- 


* Rev.xiii. ft. 

■f Catholicism, from the Greek word 
signifies a general or u?iiversal 
combination or conspiracy against religious 
and political freedom, and particularly 
against Protestantism and common seme. 
The head of this Catholic or Papal monster 
is Rome, and the heart of it is Spain— both 
of them being equally anxious to gorge 
themselves with the blood of heretics. The 
High Priest of this Catholicism or general 
conspiracy, is the Pope, so called from 
Popa, the priest of Pagan Rome, whose 
oflice it was to cut the throats of his victims ! 
This Pagan Pope, like his successors, im- 
posed upon the pnpeld, or Pagan rabble of 
Rome (as Propertius says, ** caleut ad nova 
lucra Popes,**) and administered the ** sa- 
ered wafer,” m popamm. 
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SPAIN, PORTUGAL, A^D POPEHY ! [DcC 


runner of this was to be the destructioil 
of constitutional liberty in Portugal; 
because it is a consequence, weil 
known to the papal hierarchy, that po- 
litical and iniellectual freedom must 
necessarily introduce Protestantism into 
the Peninsula, and eventually ensure 
the destruction of Romish priestcraft 
and imposture. I’lius Ferdinand and 
the Pope secretly encouraged the 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Irish Jesuits, to promote the rebellion 
in Portugal, with the understanding 
that, if success attended the arms of 
Uie insurgents, Spain, who was not to 
acknowledge the Constitution, should 
march her forces into Portugal (pre- 
cisely on the same principle as France 
had iiitaded Spain), and restore the old 
absolute Monarchy. In fact, the plea 
would have been in both rases the 
same. As Don Miguel ami the Prin- 
cess Regent have sworn to the Con- 
stitution, so had Ferdinand repeatedly, 
and as often protested against the 
French invasion. It was, however, 
considered that England, in virtue of 
former treaties, might resist the ag- 
gression, and defeat the ulterior objects 
of the Catholics. As a counterpoise 
to this, a plot was organized by the 
Apostolicals of Paris, Rome, and Ma- 
drid, for exciting an insurrection in 
Ireland, in the name of the Catholic 
religion, which was to he aided by 
domestic papistical traitors. The late 
distresses appeared to be prop! lions to 
their objects. They calculated on a 
rising in Ireland being simultane- 
ous with the invasion of the Por- 
tuguese insurgents, who had been 
clothed and organized by the Spanish 
authorities *, and that this domestic 
insurrection avouIcI divert the attention 
of the British government. 

The conspirators, moreover, calcu- 
lated on the secret co-operation of 
France, or at least that England would 
be deterred from open hostilities, in her 
present distressed condition, by her 
apprehension of w^ar with that power. 
In truth, the Qunlidienne, Drapeau 
Blanc, and other Jesuitical journals, 
under the influence of this monstrous 
conspiracy, have been urging the 
French government to resist the me- 
naced blow of England, and have 
loudly vaunted forth her incapability 
of carrying on a war. It is well 


known to these journalists, that Ferdi- 
nand and Don Miguel are papistical 
bigots, thirsting for the “ extirpation of 
heresy,” and the annihilation of Eng- 
lish ascendancy; whereas Don Pedro, 
as the Apustolics are aware, is beyond 
the tainted sphere of Popi'>h inBuence, 
and is too liheraUminded and intelli- 
gent not to be aware of the insidious 
designs upon the kingdom of his 
aiicesfors, and of the important advan- 
tages of the present alliance with 
Enii;land. 

For three or four months, monks in 
secular habits, and other jesuilical 
agents, were observed passing tlirougli 
Irun into France, who appeared to be 
commissioned to purchase clothing 
and equipments, apparently for the pur- 
pose of arming corps of Spanish Roy- 
alists. Enrolments vAerc going on 
in Navarre and other provinces, and it 
was known that tlie clergy paid the 
troops. The Spanish bishops (w^orthy 
coadjutors of papal tyranny !) prohi- 
bited the perusal of Portuguese journals, 
and denounced the Portuguese char- 
ier as an impious, auti-caiholic, damn- 
able heresy. Rebels were received 
and organized, and all that system of 
inlrisuc was employed which was 
practised about four years ago on the 
Spanish frontiers under cover of the 
French army of observation. The 
Intciidant-Gcueral of the [rrovince of 
Alva received orders, from Madrid, to 
employ all the waggons he couhl col- 
lect to send oB’ the muskets from Vit- 
toria; and, in fact, 2000 rnubkeis were 
forwarded to Valladolid, to General 
Longa. For tiiis service all the carls, 
even those already laden for Madrid, 
were scize*d, on the authority of the 
Intend ant. 

Ill the official report mule by the 
Portuguese Minister for Foreign af- 
fairs, on the 4lh of December, it is 
stated that tlic conduct of the Spanish 
government maybe “ chiefly attributed 
to the Apostolic Junta which has long 
governed the Spanish cabinet. This 
Apostolic Junta, whose ramifleations 
extend into Portugal, (continues the 
report,) is composed of men who conceal, 
under the mask of religion and royalism, 
the most horrible crimes* This infa^ 
mous Junta is, without doubt, the great* 
est pest of modern society, and ought 
to be regarded as the most formidable 
enemy of the throne, the altar, and of 
civilization** 


♦ Sec our Foreign Neirs, p. 548. 
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A correspondent from Paris, on re- 
reivinp; the intelligence of England’s 
derisive measures, informs us that 

the ultra and Jesuitical party could 
scarcely restrain their fury within the 
hounds of decent vitupcralion, when 
they saw that Portugal was likely to be 
rescued from their grasp, and that the 
line of convents or religious fortresses, 
hy which they expected to keep pos- 
session of the whole of the Peninsula, 
from Bayonne to Cadi^, from Barce- 
lona to Lisbon, was to he broken by 
an English military cordon on the 
Portuguese frontier.” On the other 
hand, the friends of national inde- 
pendence and free institutions were 
delighted to see that England had more 
than ever “detached herself from the 
principles of the Holy Alliance, and 
determined to inicspose her broad 
shield between the rising liberties of 
her ancient ally, and the perfidious 
violence of a league of foreign fanatics.” 

As to the probability of France join- 
ing Spain against England, however 
agreeable to a certain party in France, 
and the wishes of our own domestic 
papistical fiiction, we have nothing to 
fear. Speaking of the French “Aposto- 
lics, ('Jongregiiiionists, and Ultra-Mon- 
tanists,” and other Catholic con- 
spirators against Protestantism, the 
Comlitutioncl observes : 

“ Not less blind than those in the Penin- 
sula, ivilh ivhom ihry are so closely linked, 
they, too, ish that France may make war 
on England. Where are her resources to 
support her in a war ? When the deputies 
of the leftside reproached M. Villele twen- 
ty times for his improvidence in this respect, 
his constant reply was, “ what occasion 
have we of preparations for war ? war is 
impossihle.” But do those who speak of 
drawing the sword, think on the conse- 
quences of such a fatal determination ? Are 
they not aware that England is mistress of 
the sea ? that our ships of war, our mer- 
cliant vessels, and our colonies muit become 
the prey of the leojiard ? Public credit is 
already shaken and almost annihilated ; hun- 
dreds of thousands of operatives are reduced 
to absolute want and beggary. Wliat a time 
to speak of war ! When our manufactures 
are in the most alarming state of depression, 
our industry captive, and labour of every 
description suspended ; when the approach- 
ing termination of the year brings apjirehen- 
sion of the most deplorable catastrophe ! 
In fact, this would the consequeuce to 
France of the war which the Apostolics are 
not afraid to invoke. We have at sea 500 
millioas of floating capiul, 200 millions of 
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bills of exchange which night be protntedi 
the sale of wines at Bureaux wonld im- 
mediately cease, as well as that of X^ognao 
brandy — an enormous loss to the revenue of 
the State and of the interest of individuals. 
The fabrics of cotton, wool, and silk, would 
he closed in six weeks; the hook trade 
would sustain a loss of thirty millions ; the 
measures taken by M. Muustier,* at Madrid, 
have already caused a loss to this branch of 
industry of seven millions. In fine, French 
commerce would sustaiu a loss of fifty mil- 
lions in Httlo works of art, fashion, &c. But 
such is the New Year’s gift which the Con- 
gregation would give to France ! ** 

As a proof that the Irish Papists 
were privy to the jesaitical plot just 
detnilrtl, one of their notorious dema- 
gogues, a few*^ weeks before Mr. Can- 
ning discovered the documents which 
disclosed it, audaciously declared that 
“ they [the CatholicsJ were now no 
longer divided and distracted, as they 
w^cre wont to he ; they were no longer 
broken into fragments; they wert 
united and combined — “ Let them 

t the Protestants] beware (continued 
le) how they proceed to carry ibcir 
threats into performance, and remem- 
ber that a whole population, rising 
simultaneously to protect itself against 
a national slaughter, will present a 
fearful obstacle to their projects.*' 
Another Catholic declaiiner, at the 
same meeting, said, that England’s 
weakness was the advantage of the 
(’atholic Associaiinn ! ** I do not 

rejoice • (observed this worthy crite- 
rion of Catholic loyalty /) at indi- 
vidual distress or misfortune ; but 1 
cannot help being gratified at the na- 
tional nristortunes of England ! Her 
revenue is on the decline, while her 
expenditure is increasing. I read with 
pleasure of the cheers with which the 
speech of Mr. Canning was received 
at the Mansion-house in Ijondon, 
when he told them that there was not 
the least danger of war— all was hush ; 
Oh! humiliated England! When 
before did she fear battle, and was not 
the peace of the world at her disposal ? 
Was she not always ready to cmer the 
field at the call of glory, interest, or 
honour? But Mr Canning told these 
good boys that there was no danger of 
tlie peace of the world being disturbed. 

1 understand the meaning well— Eng- 

* The French Ambassador, who was 
ordered to leave Madrid, on account of his 
secret machinations with the Apostolical 
Junta. 
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land dare not go to war while Ireland 
remains diseontented !*’ 

Now hear the languase of this same 
Irish brawler when England had struck 
a blow at the Romish conspiracy. He 
openly defends, in the name of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, the perjured 
Spanish tyrant. “ 1 never,” says he, 
** in all my life, rose with such pleasure 
to speak in a Catholic assembly : Eng- 
land is at war ! Let her do without 
Ireland if she dare ! *’ {Iremendous 
cheers /) Here are genuine and undis- 
guised specimens of Catholic loyalty I 
of what Papists would do, if they could 
obtain the power* but England novv 
dares todo without Ireland; and the roar 
of the British lion will soon appal the 
coward soul of a despot the ** most 
Catholic” and the most vile. The royal 
dastard will assent to every condition 
proposed ; protest that he never sanc- 
tioned the outrages committed on a 
friendly state, and probably consign his 
minions to destruction. Thus would 
»the Priests and incendiaries of Ire- 
land, as ill 179^, again instigate the 
unsuspecting Popish rabble to rebel- 
lion and murder, and then, like Sein- 
pronius in the play of Cato, consign 
their unfortunate coadjutors and myr- 
midons to destruction.* 

Never was any government guilty of 
more palpable perfidy than that which 
has been manifested by Spain. Observ- 
ing the unanimity (says a contempo- 
rary) which prevailed in all the^eiisible 
part of the Portuguese nation, it ap- 
pears evident that great arts must have 
oeen practised, and much money ex- 
pended, toseduce the ignorant soldiery, 
who cannot distinguish betwixt right 
and wrong. They were led by a few 
despicable ambitious courtiers and 
priests, to raise the standard of revolt, 
and light the fire-brands of civil war 
in the country of their birth. The 
circular which the Spanish Govern- 
ment addressed to the Portuguese and 
other Governments of Europe, (pre- 
tending the expedition to have advanc- 
ed under specilic orders fur the disarm- 
ing of Portuguese deserters, the ex- 
plosion from Spain of the Marquis de 
Chaves, and Viscount de Cunellas, 


* In 179s, the Papists of Ireland had 
granted to them every thing which, they 
oaid, would satisfy their wishes : and then 
they preceded to concoct the rebellion for 

the cxlirpoftioB of Irish Protestants. 


&c. &c.) was signed the 27th Nov., the 
day after the Spanish Government was 
fully acquainted with the entrance of 
those deserters into Portugal, and of 
course, wdth the impossibility of the 
execution of those orders which they 

f iretended to give, as all the arms be- 
ongingto the Portuguese deserters had 
been previously restored to them, and 
as the Marquis de Chaves had already 
entered Portugal when the order was 
issued for his leaving Spain. 

At the time of writing this article 
we hear that the wretched Ferdinand, 
in alarm at the measures of the British 
Cabinet, has sent despatches to the 
ComrnandtT-in-Cyhief of the Province 
of Toy, expressinfr his dissatisjaction 
at the conduct of General SiKtira and 
the Poriugnese rebels, and containing 
** instructions for all the Ciiptains-gene- 
ral to pursue that General and all bis 
countrymen who had followed him.” 
Moreover the Captains-general of Leon 
and Estremadura, Longa and Egnia, 
had been cited to Madrid to answer 
for their roiuluct ! Oh the royal hy- 
pocrite and coward ! He will probably 
sacrifice these men as an atonement, 
and then receive absolution for the 
deed, wdlh full power to renounce 
hereafter, when convenient, any treaty 
wliich he may now be compelled to 
ratify. 


For many centuries the kingdom ol 
Portugal has been under the domina- 
tion of priestly tyranny and superstition ; 
still, on every occasion, there has been 
the strongest disposition to form al- 
liances with Great Britain, and lo re- 
sist the encroaching spirit of the Bour- 
bon family, and particuldrly of Spain. 
England likewise has always sedulously 
cuiiivated this alliance, chiefly for the 
purpose of repelling the aggressions of 
France and Portugal, and saving an 
independent power from the grasp of 
those Catholic powers. The English 
have always experienced the utmost 
kindness from the peasantry and mid- 
dling classes of the Portuguese, who 
certainly display the most hospitable 
and amiubie dispositions ; but unfor- 
tunately the inhabitants in general are 
under the influence of an ignorant and 
depraved priesthood, who have hi- 
therto unhappily prevented their moral 
and intellectual amelioration. This 
may, in some measure, account for the 
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atrocious conspiracies of the Catholic 
priesthood against English influence 
and constitutional freedom, which must 
eventually introduce Protestantisin,and 
break the chains of hierarchul impos- 
ture. 

We hav6 now before us a valuable 
and interesting work, cut i tied, ^ Hkeich- 
es of Portuguese Life, Manners, Cos^ 
iume, and Character^'* recently pub- 
lished by Whittaker, which strikingly 
confirms the truth of our remarks, and 
pourtrays in true colours the depravity 
of the Portuguese priesthood, who 
have reduced the people to insignifi- 
cance, und the nation to comparative 
degradation, by keeping up their im- 
postures, and preventing every species 
of rational improvement. The writer 
of these Sketches w'as a resident of 
Portugal for many years, and had ample 
opportunities of observing the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. The 
following extracts will be interesting, 
particularly at this period : 

** Nothing could he more noble than the 
conduct of the lavradores (farmersj during 
lost war . without a prospect of indemnifica- 
tion they cuutrihuted with all their means 
to facilitate and assist the transport and 
other coinniissariat branches of the service. 
I have seen some, who had only a pair of 
oxen left, give them up to the exigencies of 
the war without a murmur. 

In a country wlierc tlie useful arts have 
experienced little or no improvement for 
msny centuries, it is not surprising to see 
every thing connected with agriculture in a 
state of primaeval rudeness. The plough 
and harroiv here made use of are of tlie most 
uncouth kind, and worked with bullocks, no 
other animal being capable of moving .^uch 
clumsy apparatus. This is not the fault of 
the peasantry, but that of the government 
and higher orders of society, who neglect 
the most interesting part of their duty, and 
pass over unnoticed tlie different degrees of 
improvement which they cannot help seeing 
effected in every other country but their 
own. )3ut instead of adopting any of those 
useful inventions, to which, if they could 
see clearly, tlieir own interest would prompt 
them, they shrug up their shoulders, and 
content themselves with saying, * our fore- 
fathers got ou very well, and why should we 
wish to do better?* 

** JVlany inconveniences often occur, owing 
to the consummate ignorance and want of 


education in official people. It once hap- 
pened that an individual wished to land n 
box, which had come in a vessel from 
Marseilles. A contagious fever was known 
to rage at that time in Malaga. The officer 
to whom the application was made observedt 
that he could nut sanction the landing of 
the box, as it came from an infected port ; 
it was in vain represented to iiira that 
Marseilles and Malaga were two very dis- 
tinct places ; and even when a map of the 
Mediterranean was set before him, and the 
points in question clearly shewn, ha con- 
tented himself with placing his thumb on 
Malaga and his little finger on Marseilles, 
adding, ' No, no, it cannot land, ’tis all the 
same thing, there is only the distance of a 
span.* 

** I have already implied that the Portu- 
guese peasants are some of the best creatures 
breathing : they in fact unite in their cha- 
racters every thing which constitutes a 
virtuous people. The men are laborious 
and brave, and the women are chaste. For 
these good qualities they are solely indebted 
to Providence, and not in the least to their 
Clergy, must of whom employ their leisure 
in devising means of debauching their female 
parishioners. Such are the ^vantages of 
the vow of celibacy. 1 could cite instances 
whicli I have witnessed frenn one end of 
Portugal to the other, and likewise iu Spain 
and France, in support of this assertion, 
but ivill confine myself to a few. In a 
certain city in Portugal, I was lodged for 
several weeks in the iiouse of a Franciscan 
friar, whose convent had been temporarily 
converted into an hospital. This man lived 
iu ince.stuous commerce with his own sister. 

** In thealdea (village) of S 11., I slept 
one night in the house of the curate. Pre- 
vious to retiring to rest we had a glass of 
wine together, when he pri»pospd to my 
coinpunious and myself the choice of all the 
females in his parish, offering his immediate 
services to procure them. At about mid- 
night I was awakened by a noise of foot- 
steps in my room, and perceived by the 
light of the moon the two nephews (not to 
call them the illegitimate sons) of tliis holy 
man busily engaged over ray canteen, in 
emptying the contents of my brandy bottles 
into an earthen jar for the pastor. 

On my return througli the same aldea 
about two months afterwards, I found writ- 
ten (with chalk upon the Curate's door) by 
a friend and countryman of mine who had 

receded me by two days, ‘ Dear , dont 

illet yourself here, for the rascal has stolen 
our silver spoons.*'* 


(( * The effrontery of the Portuguese Clergy proceeds from their consciousness of im- 
punity. A luvrador near Lisbon, observing that the Curate of his parish wa^i indefatigaVde 
in his eudeavours to debauch his wife or daughter (I am not sure which), acct»sted this 
holy man, who, under the pretence of going a shooting, was hovering about the house, 
threatening that, unless he desisted from his purpose, steps would be taken to compel him 
to do to. ** rU take good care to prevent that,** was the answer of the Priest, accompanied 
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f«i oar Marine, rols. xxyiii« and 
XXIX. n detailed the attempted assas- 
sination of King Joseph of Portugal^ 
in 175^8, and the sentence and ex- 
ecution of many noble personages on 
that account, when it was afterwards 
proved that they were innocent, and 
that the Jesuits and Romanists were 
the authors of the plot. This horrible 
crime caused the expulsion of the 
Jesuits at that time, and we hope 
their late proceedings will meet the 
same iate. 

1 should not take notice of Belem 
Square but for the circumstance of its having 
in the midst of it a column, marking the 
spot on which stood the palace of the Mar- 
quis of Tavora, who, with the who*e of his 
family, including even the cliildren, was 
under circumstances of the most horrid 
cruelty, put to death for high treason against 
King Joseph. His palace was rased, its 
site ploughed up, salt strewed on the spot, 
and the present column erected to per- 
petuate his ignomi> y. When it was after- 
wards clearly proved that the Jesuits had 
been the authors of the whole plot (for the 
destruction of the king,) that body with 
their usual cunning inculpated some inno- 
cent and loyal noblemen, whose families 
were in consequence exterminated from the 
face of the earth.” 

In all countries, where Jesuitism 
and priestcraft predominate, as Spain, 
Italy, Ireland, &c. assassination pre- 
vails; and unfortunately Portugal is 
under the same diabolical system, where 
professional assassins are employed, 
usually at the instigation of the priest- 
hood. 

** An individual, who hod amassed a good 
fortune in the Goa and Mozambique trade, 
was living in the capital with a mulatto 
woman; but her charms ceasing to have 
their wonted influence over his heart, he 
paid his addresses to a young lady in that 
quarter of Lisbon called the Magdalena. 
Every arrangement was made for his mar- 
riage with the new object of his affections, 
and the day was even appointed ; but on 
the eve of it, the mulatto, actuated by the 
strongest jealousy, hired a gallego, who, for 
« reward of five moidores, agreed to set fire 
to the young bride's house, which he 
effected very cleverly. But the circum- 
stance which most astonished the neigh- 
bours was, that the families occupying the 
first and second floors had full time Xo save 
themselves, and even made every effort to 


awaken their fellow lodgers above stairs, 
but without efiect : whence it was naturally 
inferred that the good gallego, from motives 
of pure humanity, and to spare the mother, 
daughter, and maid-servant the pains of 
burning, had begun his work by cutting all 
their throats. This man died also in an 
hospital ; ^ but obtained absolution, having 
proved that he had applied one moidure of 
the money thus earned, in causing masses to 
be said for the souls of his victims.” 

In ibis volume, the details of pa|)al 
imposture, and the audacious villainy 
of the llomisli Church, arc ample, and 
the statements of the writer seem well 
attested. 

“ The following st(»ry is necessary to 
expose one of the most audacious impos- 
tures of the Romish Church, and to elu- 
cidate the extent of Portuguese super- 
stition and criclulity. Tlie convent of the 
Gra^a, and that of S. Roque, have been for 
a scries of years at issue on the following 
subject. It happened, one stormy night, 
that a beggar knocked at the gate of the 
convent of S. Roque, and craved the • hos- 
pitality of its inmates, b(»th for food and 
lodging. The first was afforded him, but 
the latter was refused ; so that being obliged 
to seek a lodging elsewhere, he directed his 
steps to the convent of N. S. da Graqa, 
where the friars received him without the 
least hesitation, and gave him a cell for the 
night. The following morning, as the 
beggar did not make his appearance, some 
of the friars went to tlic cell to inquire 
after him ; wheu, instead of a 'oeggar, they 
found a figure as large as life of our Saviour 
cairying the cross to Mount Calvary and 
bending under its weight: — the figure, in 
short, which is in universal veneration 
among the Portuguese, as, “ O Senho dos 
Paqos da Gra^a ' (our Lord of the passage 
to Groce). Now it being firmly believed 
that this figure is our Lord himself in flesh 
and blood, and that he thus gave himself to 
the friars of Graqa to reward their hospita- 
lity, those of $. Roque claim a right to it 
also, on the ground of the beggar having 
first knocked at their door, and having 
received food at their hands. 

This then Is the cause of the litigation ; 
and as it dues not seem soon likely to end, 
it has been settled that, in the meanwhile, 
the Scohor dos paqos shall pay one annual 
visit to the monastery of S. Roque during 
Lent, and return on that day week to the 
convent of Graqa. Many are the marvel- 
lous stories which all who go see the figure 
are told by the holy man who shews it. 

Dec. 26. n.A.N. 


by a discharge of his fowling piece into the farmer's brains. The holy murderer was, it is 
true, confined for his oflfence in the Castle of S. George, but that was the whole extent o 
his punishment. But in relating Instances of depravity in this class of men, which have 
come under my own observation, I might proceed for ever.” 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN NICHOLS, ESQ. F.S.A. 
Late Editor of the Oentleman*s Magazine, 


John NiCHor.s, a man who af- 
forded an eminent exemplar of personal 
probity, and whose long life was spent 
in the promotion of useful knowledge, 
was the descendant of a resectable 
family. His grandfather was Bartho- 
lomew Nichols, of Piccadilly, in the 
parish of St. James's, Westminster, 
His father, Edward Nichols, was born 
in the same place, Oct. 18, 1719* but 
resided during the greater part of his 
life at Islington; in Middlesex, where 
he died Jam SQ, 1779, tn the sixtieth 
year of his age. He married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Wilmot of Beckr 
ingham, near Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
shire. She was born in the same. year 
with her husband, and died Dec* 
17^, aged sixty-four. Of all/thetr 
chHSren, two only survived, John,', the 
subject of this Memoir, and Anne, 
stilt living, wife of Edward Bentley, 
Esq. of the Accountant's Ofl^ce in the 
Bank of England. 

Our Author was born at Islingtoit, 
Feb. 2, 1744-5. To the. place of his 
nativity he always retain^ a great 
affection. It was speoe of the 
happy days of his ohiidhood, |o which 
he adverts in the dbllow^ affecting 
lines, part of a sketchtof his life, print- 
ed, but not pub]i8h«d,.'hi 1803:->7*^. Ih 
the summer of 18e3,.he;iii a^oonsider- 
able degree withdrew from the tram- 
mels of business, . to 4 : house in his 
native village, where he .hopes (Deo 
voiente) to pass the evening of a Uflio- 
rious life in the calm enjoyment-^ f 
domestic tranquillity; and that h»s 
earthly remains-may (at a period which 
he neither looks forwaro to with ter- 
ror, nor wishes to anticipate,) be de- 
posited with those of several dear 
relations, whose loss he has long de- 
plored, in the church-yard where many 
of his happiest days were passed in 
harmless s^rts.*' How little do we 
see of the future ! Mr. N ichols had then 
before him twenty-three years devoted 
to as arduous labour as any which ha 
had ever sustained. 

He was educated at an academy 
kept by Mr. John Shield, a man of 
considerable learning, who appears to 
have taken great pains in culiivatiDg 
Gent. Mao. December, iSfff. 


the talents of such as, like the subject 
of this Memoir, recommended them- 
selves by attention and docility. 

The profession which Mr. Nichols 
followed, with so much success and 
reputation during the whole of his 
long life, wa^ not that for which he 
was origiQtdly destined by some pari 
of his family* It is freq^uently the 
case with the guaedians of youth, or 
their advisers, to be determined by 
petty circumstances and indistinct pros- 
pects, in the dijsppsai of those who are 
under their cei:e* Mr. Nichols had a 
maternal un^h^vLieoteuant Tliomas 
^WilmQt, . ‘a;^4ve:04}c^, who in 1747 
•was serving jil^ecJPaptain, afterwards 
AdmisgL &rrjngtpai ^when he cap- 
.tusedJt|ls(Wu|r«tOfpI|$rt^ Eostlndia- 
4 to higher 

have in- 

dUcej jbe^ienctsofMtlv^tcbols, who 
,WSS.of.A good j^on^titpt^p ^and lively 
.iemper»:iti» propgse,.)th^ ,igt a proper 
4it^e,.be;ib9t(ld. lie this 

WfdfeV .priDii»eitw fw 

4fa«Qi4Yeitse9^ 

from 

b^t 

.withiup-^giiealb Jife 

Jhe^4|W^ pt^ hav- 
ing 41 pioneer qf 

litqmWl^,;pilbW^ engaged 

udd/^r rtie . bW|lWfft.Pf i gaUant Ad- 
miral, iia . defence of my 

conntiy*'; ^ 

. He was Jop.ypP8gfWneD nis uncle 
died, to feel .the. IpiSj ; ^ to indulge 
dreams i of naval apd soon had 

the happiness to be placed in a situa- 
tion which proved more suitable to his 
inclinations, and more adapted to his 
talents. The kindness of Providence 
guided him to a Master wlio soon dis- 
cerned his worth, and to a branch of 
literature in which his success and 
industry have never been exceeded. 

This master was the celebrated Mr. 
William Bowykr, who, at his death, 
was termed the last of learned Eng- 
lish printers,^’ a title which may now 
be dropt, while it is still allowed that 
be was almost the first of that dis- 
tinguished ebss in England, and qua- 
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lified both by education and learnings 
to be the companion and adviser of the 
most eminent scholars who flourished 
in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. He came into business with 
the advantages of an university educa- 
tion, and an intercourse with many 
learned men who had been his con- 
temporaries at Cambridge. 

It was in 1757, before Mr. Nichols 
was quite thirteen years of age, that 
he was placed under Mr. Bowyer, who 
appears to have quickly discovered in 
his pupil that amiable and honourable 
disposition which distinguished him 
all his life. Pie had a tenacious me- 
mory, whjch was but little impaired 
even in his latter days. He was like- 
wise very early a lover of books, al- 
though, like most youths, who think 
mote of gratifying curiosity than of 
procuring permanent advantages, his 
reading was desultory, and for some 
years his choice depended on the works 
submitted to his Master's press, few of 
which, happily for him, were of a 
trifling, and none of a pernicious kind. 
From the moment he became Mr. 
Bowyer’s apprentice, he was intent on 
the acquisition of solid knowledge, 
and to this he was continually prompt- 
ed, not only by the instructions of nis 
Master, but Iw the nature of his em- 
ployment. He was gradually inspired 
with a certain degree of ambition, of 
which he probably knew neither the 
extent or end, in consequence of in- 
tercourse with the men of learning for 
whom Mr. Bowyer printed. 

Mr. Nichols had not been long in 
this advantageous situation, when his 
Master gladly admitted him into his 
confidence, and intrusted him with 
cares which, in case of many young 
men, would have been considered as 
unsuitable to their age, and requiring 
a more lengthened trial. But, besides 
the indispensable qiialities of industry 
and integrity, Mr. Bowyer found in his 
young apprentice another merit which 
was* of great importance to his press. 
Mr. Nichols brought with him no 
small portion of classical knowledge 
and taste, acquired at school, and cul- 
tivated at his leisure hours. 

Of this he speaks with his accus- 
tomed modesty ; ** He never affected 
to possess any 'superior share of erudi- 
tion ; content, if in plain and intelli- 
gible terms, either in conversation or 
m ^ritiRg, he could contribute his 
^oota of information or entertain- 


ment.” The present writer, however, 
has seen some early as well as later 
proofs, that his acquaintance with 
Latin was never dropt, and it is 
certain that his employment was a 
continual excitement to acquire some 
knowledge of the learned languages. 
At a very advanced period of life he 
speaks with exultation of his having 
been first employed, as a compositor, 
onToup’s Eineiidationes in Suidain,” 
and other works of classical criticism. 

Mr. Bowyer appears to have been 
not only the instructive master, but 
the kind and indulgent friend to his 
apprentice, and was often anxious to 
amuse him by conveying a taste for 
poetry ; of which Mr. Nichols had af- 
forded some specimens. Of these Mr. 
Bowyer thought so favourably, that in 
1760, when our author was only in 
his sixteenth year, he enjoined him, 
as an evening's task, to translate a 
Latin poem of his own, published in 
1733, and entitled Bellus homo et 
Academiens'* This Mr. Nichols ex- 
ecuted with considerable spirit and 
humour, and in the following year 
(1761) Mr. Bowyer associated him 
with himself in translating the West- 
minster Verses which had been spoken 
on the previous Coronatiori of Gebrge 
the Second. 

The applause bestowed on these 
efforts very naturally led Mr. Nichols 
to become a more constant votary of 
the Muses, and from 176I to 17f)0*, 
his productions made no inconsider- 
able figure in the periodical journals. 
In 17f)3 he published two poetical 
pamphlets in 4to., the one entitled 

Islington, a Poem,” and the other 
“ The Buds of Parnassus,” which was 
republished in 17f)4, with some ad- 
ditional poems. In 17^5, he contri- 
buted several poems to a miscellaneous 
collection, published by Dr. Perfect 
of Town-Mailing, under the title of 
** The Laurel W reath,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
His occasional productions of this 
kind, when further advanced, will be 
noticed hereafter. 

During his minority he produced 
some prose essays on the manners of 
the age, such as they appeared to one 
who nad been no inattentive observer. 
These were published in a periodical 
paper, written chiefly by Kelly, en- 
titled The Babbler,” and in the 
Westminster Journal, a newspaper, 
under the signature of ** Tha Cobbler 
of Alsatia.” 
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These were merely his amusements, 
and indicative of an ambition which 
at his early age was surely pardonable. 
His more serious hours were devoted 
to the business of the press. His 
leading object was to please his master 
in the superintendnnce of the learned 
works printed by Mr. Bowyer, and in 
this he succeeded so well, that the 
relative situations of master and ser- 
vant soon merged in a friendship, the 
compound of aflection on the one side, 
and of reverence on the other. 

So amply had he fulfilled Mr. Bow- 
yer’s expectations, as to prudence and 
judgment, that before his apprentice- 
ship expired, he sent him to Cam- 
bridge to treat with that University for 
a lease of their exclusive privilege or 
printing Bibles. This was a nego- 
ciation which required great delicacy 
and presence of mind, and these Mr. 
Nichols preserved on every interview. 
His endeavours proved unsuccessful 
only because the U niversity determined, 
on a due consideration of the matter, 
to keep the property in their own 
hands* 

Th is journey, however, to onr young 
aspirant was delightful. He had never 
before travelled hut a very few miles 
from his native place, and in Cam- 
bridge and its colleges he found every 
thing that could increase his enthu- 
siasm for literary pursuits. He made 
minutes of this tour, which he used 
to say, afforded him the most pleasing 
recollections at a far distant period of 
life. His remarks on the passing 
objects on the journey, prove that he 
had already imbibed somewhat of the 
topographer's inquisitive spirit; and at 
Cambridge he indulged in the delights 
of " local emotion,” by contemplating 
with reverence the colleges in which 
some eminent scholars, with whom he 
had already become acquainted, had 
studied. On one occasion he says. 

Visited Peter-house, not without a 
respectful thought of Mr. Markland.” 
During his return likewise he ex- 
hibited some promising appearances of 
the via/err curiosus. 

Soon after, Mr. Bowyer gave an- 
other proof of the value he placed on 
Mr. Nichols* services, when the period 
of them expired, by returning to his 
father half of his apprentice- fee. But 
the high estimate' he had formed of 
him did not end here. He appears to 
have been long convinced that Mr. 
Nichols* assistance was of great im- 


portance in his printing tfitablishment. 
Aecorclingly in 17()6, he took him into 
partnership, and in the folio wing year, 
they removed their office from White 
Friars to ,Red - lion - passage. Fleet- 
street, where it remained until a very 
few years since. This union, one of 
the most cordial that ever was formed, 
lasted until the death of Mr. Bowyer 
in 1777. 

As Mr. Bowyer continued to be not 
only the printer, but the intimate friend 
and assistant in the learned labours of 
some of the first scholars of the age, 
Mr. Nichols had frequent opportu- 
nities, which he never neglected, of 
acquiring the notice and esteem of 
those gentlemen. He had not, indeed, 
been long associated with Mr. Bowyer, 
as a partner, before lie begun to be 
considered as his legitimate successor, 
and acquired the esteem and patronage 
of Mr. Bowyer*s friends in no com- 
mon degree. This he lived to repay 
by handing down to posterity many 
important circumstances of their lives, 
frequently derived froni personal know- 
ledge, which but for his industry and 
research, and the confidence bestowed 
upon him. by their families, must have 
been lost to the world. 

The first publication in which he 
was concerned as an author, was '* The 
Origin of Printing, in two Essays: 1. 
The substance of L)r. Middleton s Dis- 
sert.it ion on the Origin of Printing in 
England. 2. Mr. Meerman’s account 
of the invention of the art at Harleiin, 
and its progress to Mentz, with occa- 
sional remarks, and an Appendix,** 
8vo, 1774. Mr. Nichols informs us 
that the ** original idea of this pamphlet 
was Mr. Bowyer's; the completion of 
it his Partner’s.” Mr. Nichols’ share, 
therefore, must have been very consi- 
derable. It was published without a 
name, and at first was attributed to 
Mr. Bowyer, but the respective shares 
of him and his partner were soon dis- 
covered. A secqjnd edition, with many 
improvements, appeared in 1776, and 
a supplement in 17SI. The foreign 
journals spoke with as much respect of 
this work as those at home. 

Mr. Nichols derived considerable 
fame from it.. He was now enabled 
to add to the number of his literary 
friends the names of Sir James Bur- 
rough and Sir John Pringle, as he had 
before acquired the esteem and ac- 
^aintance of Dr. Birch, Dr. Parsons, 
Dr. Warton, Dr. Farmer, and the Earl 
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of Marciimo^t. Sir John Pringle was 
accasrooiecl to saboiit his prize-medal 
^eeches, which he intended for the 
Koyat Society, to Mr. Nichols's perusal, 
bemre delivery, an honour of which so 
young a man may be forgiven if he 
was somewhat proud. 

As the works which passed through 
Mr. Bowyer's press engaged a more 
than common attention on the part of 
Mr. Nichols, he happened very early in 
life to conceive a hi^h opinion of the 
merits of Dean Swift, in consequence 
of Mr. Bowyer’s having printed the 
13th and 14th volumes of his works in 
the year 1762. Of Dean Swift, Mr.’ 
Nichols appears never to have lost sight 
from this time, and, applying himself 
closely in search of materials, publish- 
ed, in 1775, a supplemental volume to 
Dr. Hawkeswortn's edition. This was 
republished afterwards so as to corre- 
spond with Hawkesworth's 4lo, 8vo, 
and i2mo editions, and afterwards in- 
corporated. with many additions and 
valuable biographical notes, in what 
may be now justly considered as the 
standard edition, brat printed in 19 vols. 
8vo, in 1800, and reprinted in 1808. 
Mr. Nichols* accuracy and judgment 
as an editor, were so completely esta- 
blished by the appearance of the first 
mentioned volume, that information 
respecting unpublished letters and 
tracts was sent to him from alLquar- 
ters. Sheridan's Life was the only 
part which he considered necessary to 
retain as originally published, since it 
was supposed by many, (but certainly 
not by the writer of this Memoir,) to 
furnish a defence of the objectionable 
parts of Swift's personal history. But, 
whatever the merits of this celebrated 
author, it appears incontestibly from 
the preface to the second volume, that 
the public is indebted to Mr. Nichols 
for the very complete stale in which 
his works are now found. 

The next ptiblicaiion of our author, 
the ‘^Original Works, in Prose and 
Verse, of William King, LL.D. with 
Historical Notes,*’ 3 vols. small 8vo, 
177(>, afforded another decided proof 
of that taste for literary history and 
illustration, to which we owe the more 
important obligations, which Mr. Ni- 
chols conferred by his recent and vo- 
luminous contributions to the biography 
of men of learning. It is evident that 
he must have been* very early accus- 
tomed to inquiry and investigation, 
ivhicki^nabled him to satisfy the cu- 


riosity of the reader so an^lyas he has 
done in King’s Works. This publica- 
tion likewise exhibits an extraordinary 
proof of diligence both in business and 
study, when we consider that at thia 
time he had scarcely reached his thirty- 
first year, and had the cares of a young 
family, just deprived of their maternal 
parent, to perplex and afflict his mind, 
with the numerous engagements in 
which his partnership with Mr. Bow- 
yer, and intimacy with their common 
friends, necessarily involved him. But 
it may he noticed here, although not 
for the last time, that Mr. Nichms pos- 
sessed not only extraordinary judgment 
in the allotment of his hours, but had 
equally extraordinary health and spirits 
to sustain him, amidst the intenseness 
of industry, and the frequent calls of 
complicated avocations. In both the 
above-mentioned works, he acknow- 
ledges having been assisted by his friend 
Isaac Reed of Staples Inn, a man who 
never was consulted on points of lite- 
rary history without advantage. 

In 1778, Mr. Nichols obtained a 
share in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
of which he became the editor. This 
was an event of the greatest importance 
to all his subsequent pursuits, as well 
as to the puhlick at large. Of this 
publication it would be superfluous to 
say much in this place, after the ample 
history of its rise and progress publish- 
ed by its Editor in 1821, as a Preface 
to the General Index from 1787 to 
1818. It had not been long under his 
care before it obtained a consequence 
which it had never before reached, al- 
though the preceding volumes were 
formed from the contributions of some 
of the most able scholars and antiqiiaries 
of the time. The celebrated Hurkc 
entitled it ** one of the most chaste 
and instructive Miscellanies of the age.'* 
This Mr. Nichols found it, and this 
he left it, with such improvements, 
however, as rendered it of paramount 
importance to men of literary curiosity, 
and of great effect in the promotion of 
right principles. In 1782, Dr. War- 
ton complimented him in these words: 

Your Magazine is justly in the 
greatest credit here (Winchester), and 
under your guidance is become one of 
the most useful and entertaining Mis- 
cellanies I know.’* 

It might be easy, were it necessary, 
to add to these, the suffrages of some of 
the most eminent writers of the last 
half century. As a repository of Lite- 
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rary history, and of public transactions 
for a much longer |>eriod, it is without 
a rival, a circumstance at which we 
cannot be surprized, when we con* 
aider that it contains the early, as well 
as the more mature lucubrations of 
many hundred authors in every depart- 
ment of Literature. In the history of 
the Magazine, noticed above, Mr. Ni- 
chols has given a list of above five 
hundred men of note, who had been 
correspondents in his time, and whom 
he had survived. Nearly an equal 
number might be added ot those who 
have died since this list was made out, 
and of those who are still living, and 
lamenting the loss of one who afforded 
many of them the means of being first 
introduced to public notice. 

In order to render the various infor- 
mation contained in this Magazine 
more easily accessible, Mr. Nichols 
published in 1786, a complete Index 
to the first fifty-four volumes, compiled 
by the late Kev. Samuel Ayscough. 
This was given to the puhlick at a very 
moderate rate, hut its importance w^as 
so soon acknowledged tliat before it 
was reprinted we remember the price 
had risen to eight and nine guineas: 
and both Indexes served to increase 
the demand for complete sets of the 
Magazine, which, from various causes, 
are not easy to be procured in a perfect 
state. 

Gibbon, the historian, bad such a 
value for this Miscellany, that he re- 
commended to Mr. Nichols a Selection 
of the most curious and useful rfi tides. 
Mr. Nichols was too much employed 
to have leisure for such anutidertuking; 
but it has, however, been since ac- 
complished, and wc understand with 
great judgment, in 4 vols. 8vo, by a 
learned gentleman of New College, 
Oxford. 

In noticing the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, while under Mr. Nichols* care, 
the present writer will not attempt 
that which Mr. Nichols would have 
disdained, any comparison between it 
and its rivals. This indeed becomes 
•the less necessary, as they have all 
dropt into oblivion, with the exception 
of a few of recent dat^e, in which no 
rivalship seems intended. It may be 
added, however, that his plan was cal- 
ctilated for permanence. It depended 
on none of the frivolous fashions of the 
age. Its general character was useful- 
ness commned with rational entertain- 
ment. Its supporters were men of 


learning, who found in its pages an 
easy mode of communicating their 
doubts and their inquiries, with a cer- 
tainty that their doubts would be re- 
solved, and their inquiries answered 
by men equal to the task. The Mis- 
cellany was particularly recommended 
by the impartiality of the Editor, who 
admitted controversialists to the most 
equal welcome, and never interfered but 
when, out of respect to his numerous 
readers, it became his duty to check 
the rudeness of personal reflection. In 
the course of such controversies, he 
must not be suspected of acceding to 
every proposition advanced either in 
warintn or in calmness, and much was 
no doubt admitted of which he could 
not approve. But his own principles 
remained unshaken, principles early 
adopted, and favourable to piety and 
political happiness ; and suen he pre- 
served and supported amidst the most 
alarming storms to which his country 
had ever been exposed. Whatever 
anomalies may be occasionally perceiv- 
ed in the eflusions of some of his cor- 
res))ondents, if the whole of his admi- 
nistration be examined, it will be 
found that the main object and ten- 
dency of the Magazine was to support 
our excellent Constitution in Church 
and State, especially when in some 
latter years both were in danger from 
violence without, and treachery within. 

The sentiments of two very eminent 
and learned dignitaries of the Church, 
with the perusal of which we have 
been favoured since Mr. Nichols* death, 
may, we hope, without breach of con- 
fidence, be added to the above. Mr. 
Nichols **was an able, and what is 
much more, he was a perfectly honest 
man. We can ill afibrd to lose him. 
As an excellent Antiquary, as a friend 
to literary men, and as a liberal, but 
thoroughly attached son of the Church 
of England, his memory will long live 
in the esteem and recollection of hia 
friends.”— “ It is my firm opinion, 
that in the various productions which 
during so long a period issued from his 
ress, not a line escaped which couM 
e detrimental to ttie influence of 
Christianity ; but on the contrary, par- 
ticularly in the conduct of that lead- 
ing work, the ' Gentleman's Maga- 
zine,’ the genuine principles of ortho- 
dox religion have wen advocated and 
diflused in this nation byila channel 
for the longest portion of a century. 
And even in the aimusisig and instruc- 
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tire articles of a literary and antiqua- 
rian cast, this leading purpose seems 
not to have been lost signt oF. While 
he (Mr. Nichols) sojourned with us, 
he was by the kindness and benevo- 
lence of his heart the delight of his 
friends, and must be considered as an 
eminent benefactor to his country.^’ 

There was no part of the Magazine 
on which Mr. Nichols bestowed more 
attention than on the record of deaths, 
now known by the name of Obitu- 
ary. In order to render this an arti- 
cle of authority, and often indeed it has 
been quoted as such, he was indefati- 
gable in his inquiries, anxiously con- 
sulted his numerous fViends, and had 
very often the advantage of original 
documents from the relatives of per- 
sons of various classes, whose history 
might be interesting to the public. In 
this he not only gratified immediate 
curiosity, but laid the foundation of 
those more extended accounts which 
afterwards appeared in works profess- 
edly biographical. The warmth of 
friendship and the recency of grief 
might no doubt sometimes give a high 
colouring to these reports, which be- 
came chastened on further reflection 
and inquiry ; but corrections or addi- 
tions were impartially admitted, and 
the Editor at least was accessible to 
every communication which tended to 
establish the truth. 

It may here be noticed that many 
of the additional articles in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary which he edited, 
in conjunction with Dr. Heathcote, 
in 1764, came from Mr. Nichols. 
How ably, and kindly, he assisted in 
the late edition of that work, com- 
pleted in 1817, 32 vols. 8vo. can never 
be forgotten by its Editor, who hopes 
hereaUer to acknowledge it more 
amply than merely by a reference to 
Mr. Nichols' printed works. 

Although Mr.^Bowyer’s press had 
not issued many works interesting to 
English Antiquaries, Mr. Nichols ap- 
pears, before the period to which we 
are now arrived, to have formed such 
connections as gradually encouraged 
what was early in his mind, until his 
inquiries became fixed on subjects re- 
lating to the antiquities of his own 
country. Among these preceptors we 
may notice Dr. Samuel Pegge, Bor- 
lase, Huichins, Denne,and Dr.Ducarel. 
With the latter he was long linked in 
friendship, afid in conjunction with 
him^ published in 1779 ** History 


of the Royal Abbey of Bee, near 
Rouen,” and **Some account of the 
Alien Priories, and of such Lands as 
they are known to have possessed in 
England and Wales,*’ 2 vols: But he 
had another coadjutor in these two 
works, of incalculable value, the cele- 
brated Richard Gough, esq. 

This very eminent antiquary, justly 
entitled the Camden of the Eighteenth 
Century, was, like Bowyer, an early 
discerner of Mr. Nichols* worth, and 
saw in him an able and useful assist- 
ant in his multifarious endeavours to 
illustrate the antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain. Mr. Gough was his senior by 
ten years, and a higher proficient in 
his favourite studies. At what pre- 
cise time they became acquainted, we 
have not been able to discover, but it 
seems, with much probability, to have 
been about the year 1770, when the 
first volume of the Archteologia was 
printed by Mr. Nichols, to whom Mr. 
Bowyer, from declining health, had 
almost entirely resigned the business 
of the press. Some years before this, 
Mr. Gough had been a frequent cor- 
respondent in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, a publication constantly read 
by Mr. Nichols, when there was lit- 
tle prospect of his becoming its chief 
support, or of Mr. Gough's taking 
so active a part in the manage- 
ment of it, as to become nearly a co- 
editor. It is probable that their inti- 
macy was perfected whilst Mr. Gough 
was superintending his friend Mr. 
Hutchins’s “History of Dorsetshire” 
through the press. That work was 
issued in two volumes, fol. 1774. 

Their connexion, at whatever time 
begun, ended in a strict intimacy and 
cordial friendship, which terminated 
only in the death of Mr. Gough in 
I8O9. It was a friendship uninter- 
ruptedly strengthened by congeniality 
of pursuits, mutual esteem, and the 
kindness of domestic intercourse. On 
their final separation Mr. Nichols says 
with unfeigned feeling: “The loss of 
Mr. Gough was the loss of more than 
a brother — it was losing a part of him- 
self. For a long series of years he had 
experienced in Mr. Gough the kind, 
disinterested friend ; the prudent, ju- 
dicious adviser ; the firm, unshaken 
patron. To him every material event 
in life was confidentially imparted. In 
those that were prosperous, no man 
more heartily rejoiced ; in such as 
were less propitious, no man more 
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sincerely condoled, or more readily 
endeavoured to alleviate.” Mr. Ni- 
chols has since lost no opportunity of 
honouring the memory ot nis departed 
friend, both in his ** Literary Anec- 
dotes,” and in his " Illustrations of 
Literary History.” His last oflicc of 
duly was to select and transfer to the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, the valu- 
able collection ol Topography, printed 
and MS. which Mr. Gough bequeath- 
ed to that noble repository. 

In 178O, Mr. Nichols published a 
very curious “Collection of Royal and 
Noble Wills,” 4to. In th»s work he 
acknowledges his obligations to Mr. 
Gough and to Dr. Ducarel, for ob- 
taining transcripts and elucidating by 
notes. It was a scheme originally sug- 
gested by Dr. Ducarel, probably in 
consequence of the publication of the 
Will of Hemy VH. by Mr. Asile 
some years before. To this work, in 
1794, Mr. Nichols added the will of 
Henry VI II. which is now seldom 
to be found with the preceding, itself 
a work of great rarity. 

Amidst these more serious employ- 
ments, Mr. Nichols diverted his lei- 
sure hours by compiling a work, 
which seems to have been entirely of 
his own projection, and the conse- 
quence of early predilection. This ap- 
peared in 1780, with the title of “A 
Select Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems, with Historical and Biogra- 
phical Notes,*' 4 vols. small 8vo. To 
these were added, in 1782, four other 
volumes, with a general poetical In- 
dex. 

In this curious work, he has not 
only revived many pieces of unques- 
tionable merit, which had long been 
forgotten, but produced some originals 
from the pens of men of acknowl^ged 
genius. In so large a collection are 
some which might perhaps have been 
allowed to remain in obscurity without 
much injury to the public, but even in 
the production of these he followed 
the opinion, and had the encourage- 
ment, of some of the best critics of 
the time, Bishops Lowth and Percy, 
Dr. Warton, Mr. Kynaston, &c. 

The biographical notes were deemed 
very interesting, and were happily the 
occasion of a similar improvement be- 
ing made to Dodsley*s Collection of 
Poems, in the edition of 1782, if we 
mistake not, by Isaac Reed. In Mr. 
Nichols's collection arc a few of his 


juvenile attempts at versification, of 
which he says, “they will at least 
serve as a foil to the beauties with 
which they are surrounded.” Mr. 
Nichols never claimed a high rank 
among poets, but there is evidently 
too muen disparagement in the above 
opinion. 

In the same year (1 780), on the sug- 
gestion, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Gough, he began to publish the “ Bib- 
liotheca Topographica Britannica,” a 
work inteiicicd to collect such articles 
of British Topography, MS. or print- 
ed, as were in danger of being lost, or 
were become so scarce as to be out of 
the reach of most collectors. His re- 
putation was now so fully established 
that he had ready assistance from most 
of the eminent Antiquaries of that day; 
and in I79O, the whole was concluded 
in fifty-two parts or nunfbers, making 
eight large quarto volumes, illustrate^ 
by more than three hundred plates^ 
with great exactness and accuracy, 
both in these and in the letter-press. 
A complete copy of this work is very 
rarely to be found, and when found, 
valued at an enormous price. A con- 
tinuation was begun some time after, 
under the title of “ Miscellaneous An- 
tiquities,” of which six numbers were 
published. 

It is to be feared Mr. Nichols was 
a considerable loser by this work, not 
only in the expenses of printing and 
engraving, but in the purchase of ma- 
nuscripts and drawings. He could 
not indeed have been long connected 
with Mr. Gough, without imbibing a 
portion of his disinterested spirit, and 
looking for his best rewaid in the plea- 
sure of the employment, and the con- 
sciousness that he was contributing 
much valuable information for the use 
of posterity, and the honour of hit 
country. Mr. Nichols thought as lit- 
tle of expence as of fatigue, and to the 
fear of either he seems to have been 
an entire stran^r. His success, how- 
ever, was not different from that of his 
brethren, for we know no class of 
writers worse rewarded than Anti- 
quaries. 

The publication of the Bibliotheca 
Topographica took up ten years, and 
in some nands might have been Quite 
sufficient to employ the whole of tiiose 
years. ' But such was the unwearied 
industry of our author, that within the 
same period no less than eighteen 
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{lublicatiorii tnaed from his pressj, 
of all which he was either editor or 
author. 

As a complete list of his works will 
he appended to this article, we shall 
only notice here' those which are more 
particularly connected with his re- 
searches as a Biographer. In 1781 
he published in 8vo, ** Biographical 
Anecdotes of William Hogarth.*’ This 
was republished in 1782, again in 
1785, and a fourth and most complete 
edition in 1810--1817, in 3 vols. 4to, 
with very ejegant reduced plates. Of 
this work, on its first appearance, the 
‘itestimony of Lord Orford may be con- 
sidered as decisive Since the first 
edition of this work (the Anecdotes of 
Painting), a much ampler account of 
Hogarth and his Works has been given 
by Mr. Nichols; which is not only 
more acenraft, but much more satis- 
factory than mine: omitting nothing 
that a collector would wish to know, 
either with regard to the history of 
the painter himself, or to the circuin- 
atances, different editions, and varia- 
tions of his prints. I have completed 
my list of Hojgarth's Works from that 
jource of information.*’* In 1822, 
•Mr. Nichols superintended a superb 
edition of Hogarth’s works, from the 
original plates, restored by James 
Heath, esq.; and furnished the £a- 
^linations of the subjects of the Plates. 
’Let it not be forgotten that these Ex- 
planations were written by Mr. Nichols 
10 his seventy-eighth year. 

Ill the same year (1781) he was the 
author of ** Biop;raphical Memoirs of 
William Ged, including a particular 
account of his progress in the art of 
Block-printing.’ But what in the 
course of years and by slow gradations, 
almost imperceptibly became the most 
important of all Mr. Nichols's biogra- 
phical labours, was his ** Anecdotes of 
Bowyer, and of many of his literary 
Friends,'* 4to, 1782. He had printed 
^ in 1778, twenty copies of •• Brief Me- 
moirs of Mr. bowyer,** 8vo, for dis- 
tribution, ^‘as a tribute of respect, 
amongst a. few select friends.’* Grati- 
tude to so kind a benefactor induced 
Mr. Nidiols to make, from time to 
thne, additions to this little work, 
quite uDOonscioire that it would at last 
entend to the noblest monument raised 

* Loid Offiml’t Workti 4t0| vol. III. 
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to his own memory, as well as that of 
his friend. 

The second and much enlarged edi- 
tion of 1782 was welcomed wiUi ar- 
dour by all classes of men of literature, 
and soon rose to more than double the 
price at which it was originally offered 
to the pubiick. The author was conse- 
quently again anxious to enlarge what 
was so generally acceptable, but had 
to encounter many interruptions from 
other extensive designs which he now 
began to meditate. 

Of these the most important of all 
was his “History of Leicestershire,*’ 
of which it has been justly said that it 
might have been the work of a whole 
life. Although generally devoted to 
subjects of the topographical kind, he 
acknowledged to the present writer 
that he had been induced to fix upon 
Leicestershire, as his magnum opus, 
from circurDilances of a domestic 
kind, both his amiable wives having 
sprung from respectable families iu 
that County. 

This, however, like the other exten- 
sive work just mentioned, was not the 
accomplishment of a complete design, 
distinctly laid down in plan, and regu- 
larly executed. It grew from lesser 
efforts, among* which we may enume- 
rate “ Tlie History and Antiquities of 
Hinckley,*’ which he published in 
1782, 4to. “ The History and Anti- 
quities of Aston Flamvile and Bur- 
bath, in Leicestershire, 1787, 4lo,*’ 

Collections towards the History and 
Antiquities of the Town and County 
of Leicester,*’ 179O, 2 vols. 4to. It 
was ill the preface to these volumes 
that he first intimated his intention to 
give the pubiick a much more com- 
plete work of the kind, soliciting as- 
sistance, which appears to have been 
tendered so liberally, that about 1792, 
he was enabled to begin to print his 
^at work of “ The History and An- 
tiquities of the Town and County of 
Leicester,” of which Parts I. and II. 
were published in 1795. Of this e 
third part was published in 1798, a 
fourth in 1800, a fifth in 1804, a 
sixth in 1807> the seventh and cenclud-^ 
ing part in 1611, and an Appendix in* 
1815, in which he was assisted by his 
son ; the whole making four large vo- 
lumes, elegantly prinuri in folio, and 
illustrated by a profusion of views, 
portraits, snaps, &c. and complete 
Indexes. 
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If any proofb were wanting of Mr. 
Nicholses power of literary laboar, and» 
what is eoually necessary, the frequent 
revision of that labour, the History of 
Leicestershire mig^it be allowed to re- 
main as completely decisive. But even 
this extensive undertaking cannot be 
allowed to stand alone. During the 
years in which he was preparing his 
materials, travelling into all parts^ of 
the county, and corresponding with, 
or visiting every person likely to afford 
infurmation, he appeared as editor or 
author of no less than forty-seven 
articles. Among these were a second 
edition of ** Bowyer’s Greek Testa- 
ment.** “ Bishop Atterbury’s Corre- 
spondence,*’ 5 vol. 8vo. illustrated^ as 
usual, with topographical and histori- 
cal notes, the result of arduous research 
and frequent correspondence with his 
learned friends. A Collection of 
Miscellaneous Tracts by Mr. Bowyer.’* 
“ The History and Antiquities of 
Lambeth Parish.*’ ** The Progresses 
and Royal Processions of Queen Elisa- 
beth,** 2 vol. 4to. and a third in 1804. 

The History and Antiquities of 
Canonbury, with some account of the 
parish of Islington,’* 4to. ” Illustra- 
tions of the Planners and Expences of 
Ancient Times in England,** 4to. In 
1815, the author speaks of this volume : 

i have no hesitation in saying, in a 
case where it can ,neitlier promote my 
interest, nor hazard my veracity, that 
this is not only one of the scarcest 
piiblicutions of the eighteenth century, 
but, in its way, is also one of the most 
curious.” 

During the same period Mr. Ni- 
chols published an edition of The 
Taller,” 6vols. 8vo. with notes respect- 
ing biography, but particularly illustra- 
tive of manners. From the sources 
that had supplied many of these, he 
edited afterwards, Sir Richard Steele’s 
Epistolary Correst)ondence,*’ 2 vol. 8vo, 
“ The Lover and Reader.” ** The Town 
Talk, &c.** “The Theatre and Anti- 
Theatre,** by the same author, 3 vols. 
■all illustrated with notes, furnished from 
many forgotten records, and family 
communications. Mr. Nichols appears 
to have first turned his attention to the 
British Essayists in conesquence of his 
connexion with Bishop Percy, Dr. 
Calder, and others who intended to pu^ 
lish editions of the Taller, spectator, 
and Guardian, with the same species 
of annotation, explanatory of the man- 
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pers and spirit of the times^ and include 
ing memoirs of the authon. When 
they entered on their work, there tVas 
a possibility of recovering much in- 
formation, and much information was 
recovered ; a considerable part of which 
we have since seen added to various 
editiofis of these periodical writings, 
frequently without the candour of ac- 
knowledgment. 

The extent of Mr. Nichols* literary 
productions will yet appear more extra- 
ordinary, when we add that, during the 
eriod we have hastily gone over, he 
ecame engaged in some of those duties 
of public life which necessarily deT 
manded a considerable portion or time 
and attention ; and it may be asked, 
without much hazard of a ready 
answer, where could he find that time r 
Certain it is, that he did find it, with- 
out any apparent imury to his usual 
pursuits , and that mr many years he 
enjoyed a well-earned reputation as a 
member of the Corporation of London. 

In December 1784, the respect he 
had acquired in the City induced hb 
friends to propose him as a member 
of the Common Council for the Ward 
of Farringdon Without. He was ac- 
cordingly elected on the 81st of that 
month, and with the interval of only 
one year, held this situation, (10 years 
as Deputy, under Alderman Wilkes,) 
until tne year 1811, when he resigned 
all civic honours. He had previously 
declined the solicitation of his fellow- 
citizens of the Ward to become their 
Alderman on the death of Wilkes. A 
considerable time before his resigna- 
tion he had felt it his duty to seek 
health and quiet in retirement, but it 
is also more than probable that the 
prevalence of party-spirit among those 
with whom he had Wen accustomed 
to act, but could act no longer, had its 
effect in precipitating a measure which 
many of nU friends wished he had taken 
mucn sooner. The writer of this me- 
moir hopes 'he will not be thought 
anxious to take from the number of 
Mr. Nichols* useful accomplishments, 
when he adds that his highly-respited 
friend was not qualified for political 
life, as it too frequently appeareu among 
many with whom he was obliged to 
associate. He could not indulge as- 
perity of tbmight or of language; ha 
bad nothing of the malevolenee of 
party-spirit, and never thought worse 
of any man for differing from him. 
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ever lo ividely, in opinion. Un^t» 
however, as he was to join in the da« 
mbur of Ihe day, he retained the re* 
sped of his colleagues, as an amiable 
Btid honest man, and an honour to the 
situation he had filled. 

In 1804 his views were directed to 
an honour more in unison with his li- 
terary pursuits. He had for some time 
been a member of the Court of Assist- 
ants of the Stationers’ Company, and 
in the above year attained what he 
called the summit of his ambition, 
in being elected Master of the Com- 
pany.'* Nor can any one think such 
ambition of the trivial kind who re- 
collects • how nearly connected this 
company is with the literature of the 
age; and that among its members are 
to be found the liberal and munificent 

I iatrons of learned men, who are no 
onger dependant on the petty rewards 
which in former d^s flowed, tardily 
enough sometimes, from the blandish- 
ments of dedication. 

How well Mr. Nichols discharged 
the duties of Master, not only on uiis 
occasion, but for many years after as 
Locum Tenens, has been repeatedly 
acknowledged, and still lives in the 
memory or the Court. Their rooms 
are decorated by portraits presented at 
variods times by Mr. Nichols, among 
which are those of Robert Nelson, esq. 
the elder and younger Bowyer, Arch- 
bishtm Chichele, Sir Richard Steele, 
and Matthew Prior; with a bust of 
Mr. Bowyer, and with the quarto 
copper-plate, finely engraved by the 
elder Basire, that an impression of it 
may be constantly given to every an- 
nuitant under Mr. Bowyer’s will. 

On the 8th of January J807> by an 
accidental fall, at^ his house in Red 
Lion Passage, Mr. Nichols had one of 
his thighs fractured ; and on the 8th 
of Februaiy, 1808, experienced a far 
greater calamity, respecting not only 
himself but the publick, ui the de- 
struction, by fire, of his printing office 
and warehouses, with the whole of 
their valuable contents. Under these 
acoumuktofl misfortunes,’' we use his 
own words, ** sufficient to have over- 
whelmed a much stronger 'mind, he 
was suppoi^ by the consolatoir balm 
of friendship, and offisrs of unlimited 
pecuniary assistance till, cheered by 
unequivocal marks of public and pri- 
vate atorobation (not to mention mo- 
tives of a higher and far superior na- 


ture ^}, he had the resolution to apply 
with redoubled diligence to literary 
and typographical labours.” 

It womd be difficult perhaps to find 
many instances of a “ stronger mind” 
than Mr. Nichols displayed, at his ad* 
vanced age, while sunering under both 
the above calamities. In the case of 
the fracture, the present writer had an 
opportunity to witness an instance of 
patient endurance and of placid temper, 
which he can never forget. Only 
three days after the accident, he found 
Mr. Nichols, supported by the surgical 
apparatus usual on such occasions, 
calmly reading the proof of a long 
article which he had tnat morning dic- 
tated to one of his daughters, respect- 
ing the life and death of his old friend 
Isaac Reed, which went to press as he 
left it, and indeed wanted no correc- 
tion f. This accident left some portion 
of lameness, and abridged his usual ex- 
ercise, but bis general health was little 
impaired, and his vigour of mind re- 
mained unabated, when he had to en- 
dure the severer trial of the destruction 
of his printing-office and warehouses. 

This, it might have been naturally 
expected, would have indisposed him 
for all future labours. He was now 
in his sixty-third year, and could not 
be fat from the age when the grass- 
hopper is a burthen.’* For fifty years 
he had led a life of indefatigable appli- 
cation, and had produced from his 
own efforts, works enough to have 
established character, and content am- 
bition. He was not desirous of accu- 
mulating wealth, and the reward of his 
industry had been tardy; but it seemed 
now approaching, and he had reason to 
expect a gradual advantage from his 
various productions, and a liberal en- 
couragement in his future efforts. It 
was therefore a bitter disappointment, 
when, at the close of a cneerful day, 
and reposing in the society of his fa- 
mily, he heard that his whole property 
was consumed in a few short hours. 

The present writer had on this occa- 
sion a striking proof of the uncertainly 
of sublunary enioyments. I n the after- 
noon of that faval day, Mr. Nichols 
sent to him one of the most lively letters 


* Here Mr. Nichols quotes a ‘passage 
from Bishop Hough, I thaak God, 1 w 
the hope of a Christian^ and that supported 
me.** 

t See Gent. Mag. January^ ISO?* p. 80. 
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he had ever received.— On the follow-* 
in^ morning, he hastened to visit Mr. 
Nichols, and found him, as was to be 
expected, in a state of considerable de- 
pression : but in a few days his mind 
appeared to have recovered its tone. 
He felt the power of consolation, and 
was excited to fresh activity. — ^Thus, in 
two remarkable instances, he displayed 
a temper and courage rarely to be 
found ; in the case of his personal acci- 
dent, when his recovery was doubtful, 
and of his subsequent calamity, when 
his loss was irreparable 

Hopeless as such a return to accus- 
tomed pursuits may appear, Mr. Ni- 
chols resumed his labours with an 
energy equal to what he had ever dis- 
played wnen in the prime of life. Be- 
sides completing his History of the 
County of Leicester,’* already men- 
tioned, he returned to his '' Life of 
Bowyer,” of which one volume had 
been printed, but not published, just 
before his fire, under the title of ** Li- 
terary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, comprising Biographical Me- 
moirs of William Bowyer, Printer, 
F.S.A. and many of his learned friends; 
an incidental view of the progress and 
advancement of Literature in this King- 
dom during the last century; and Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes of a considerable 
number of eminent Writers and inge- 
nious Artists.'* 

I'his he lived to extend to nine large 
volumes, 8vo ; to which he afterwards, 
finding materials increase from all quar- 
ters, added four volumes, under the 
title of“ Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century, 
consisting of authentic Memoirs and 
Original Letters of Eminent Persons ; 
and intended as a sequel to the Literary 
Anecdotes." It was one of the last 
actions of his life, to show the writer of 
this memoir a fifth volume nearly print- 
ed, and to announce a sixth volume in 
preparation. Of these it is hoped the 
publick will not be long deprived, as 
Mr. Nichols had the happiness to leave 
a son, fully acquainted with his designs, 
equally respected by his friends and 
correspondents, and amply qualified to 
perpetuate the reputation which has 
attached to his name. 

It is very difRcult for the present 

X Some particulars of the valuable works 
destroyed by this fire, all of which are now 
difficult to he procured even at a high price, 
may be seen in the Gent. Mag. 1808, p. 99. 


writer to speak of this extraordinary and 
satisfactory work, in measured terms^ 
Himself an ardent lover, and an humble 
inquirer into the biography of Great 
Britain, he has eirioyed in this exten- 
sive collection a mnd of information 
which it would be in vain to seek else- 
where. It is original in its plan and 
in its execution, nor perhaps will there 
soon arise an Editpr, to whom manu- 
scripts of the most confidential kind, 
epistolary correspondence, and other 
precious records will be intrusted with 
equal certainty of their being given to 
the publick accurately and minutely, 
and yet free from injury to the charac- 
ters of the deceased, or the feelings of 
the living. 

By the vast accumulation of literary 
correspondence in these volumes, Mr. 
Nichols has released the biographical 
inquirer from much of the uncertainty 
of vague report, and has in a great 
measure brought him near to the gra- 
tification of a personal acquaintance. 
These records embrace the memoirs of 
almost all the learned men of the eigh- 
teenth century, and there are scarce 
any of that class with whom Mr. Ni- 
chols's volumes have not made us more 
intimate. Candid biographers of fu- 
ture times must be ready to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude that their obli- 
ations are incalculable. Already in- 
eed the publick has done justice to 
the merits of this work ; for of all Mr. 
Nichols’s publications it has been the 
most successful, and is soon likely to 
be one of the rechereftes among book 
collectors. . As in the present memoir 
we have confined ourselves to the no- 
tice of such of his various labours as 
involve somewhat of his personal cha- 
racter, we may refer to the “ Anec- 
dotes" and ‘'illustrations'* for many 
traits of the most amiable kind, whicn 
will now be viewed with affectionate 
Interest by those who knew him, and 
will ensure the highest respect from 
those who had not that happiness. 

The fourth volume of the “ Illus- 
trations *' was published in be- 

fore which he had published, asnong 
other works, “ Hardinge's Latin, 
Greek, and English Poems,*' 8vo, 
1818 ; “ Miscellaneous Works of 
George Hardinge, Esq. 181Q,'* 3 vols. 
8vo ; a new edition of his “ Progresies 
of Queen Elizabeth," with considera- 
ble additions, 3 vols. 4to ; which was 
followed by the “ Progresses of King 
James the First," 3 vols. .4to, which 
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had engaged his attention almost to 
the hour of his death. These are both 
works of great curiosity, comprehend 
a great, many rare and valuable frag- 
ments of royal history, a large collec- 
tion of rare tracts, and much illustra- 
tion of the manners and customs of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. 

In Mr. Nichols’s death, which took 
place on Sunday, Nov. there was 
much cause for affliction, and much to 
afford consolation* It was sudden be- 
^nd most instances we have ever 
. heard- of. He had passed some cheer- 
ful houn with his family, and was re- 
tiring to rest about 10 o’clock at night. 
He had reached a step or two .of the 
lower staircase, accompanied by his 
eldest daughter, when he said, but 
with no particular alteration of voice, 
** Give me your hand,” and instantly, 
but gently, sunk down on his knees, 
and expired without a sigh or groan, 
or any symptom of suffering. 

On the Monday before, he com- 
plained as if he had caught cold ; and 
on Thursday, when the writer of this 
memoir saw him - for the last time, he 
mentioned something of the kind, but 
said nothing of pain, or of any inter- 
nal feeling that could give alarm. Be- 
fore parting he conversed in his usual 
lively manner, about many things past 
and to come, and when the interview 
ended, he bid his visitor farewell, as 
one whom he fully expected to see, 
with some other friends, within a few 
days. He had no presentiment of 
death, and during his last week wrote 
two or three articles for the Magazine 
with his accustomed ease and spirit. 

Sudden as his death was, and there 
is something in sudden death to which 
no argument can reconcile the greater 
nait 01 survivors, it could not fail even 
upon a slight rejection to administer 
consolation. When the first impres- 
sion was over, it was felt as a great 
blessing that Mr. Nichols had outlived 
the common age of man with entire 
exemption from the pains and infirmi- 
ties he had witnessed in the case of 
some of his dearest friends. There 
was here none of that imbecility so 
afflicting to friends and relatives; me- 
mory and judgment were strong to the 
last. 

For several years he had been accus- 
tomed tOb write some lines on the re- 
turn of his birth-day, for the amuse- 
ment of his family. These were ge- 


nerally contemplative and serious, af- 
fectionate as regarding his family, and 
pious as regarding himself, his advanc- 
ed' age, his probable dissolution, and 
his firm reliance on the merits of his 
Redeemer. All came from the heart, 
and delighted those whom he wished 
to delight, a family eminent for mu- 
tual afiSetion. The last of these verses, 
printed in the Magazine for 1824, 
may be considered as his dying words 
and his dying prayer. 

His old age, at whatever period the 
reader may date it, imposed no neces- 
sity of leaving off his accustomed em- 
ployments, or discontinuing his inter- 
course with society. He had no chro- 
nic disorder, hereditary or acquired, 
and his occasional illnesses were of 
short duration. He was always ready 
to gratify his anxious family by apply- 
ing to medical advice, and was never 
wanting in such precautions as be- 
came his advanced years. His consti- 
tution to the last exhibited the re- 
mains of great strength and activity. 
If. as asserted, a healthy old man is 
tower undermined,” it was not 
easy in him to discover what bad given 
way. 

His natural faculties remained un- 
impaired during the whole course of 
his life, with the exception of his 
sight, which for several years past had 
become by degrees less and less dis- 
tinct. Three days only before his 
death he made a very extraordinary 
declaration to the writer of this, article : 

I cannot now read any printed book, 
but 1 can read manuscript.” 

Although we are not desirous to 
report miracles in order to embellish 
the life of this worthy man, yet it may 
be allowed, and he felt it as such, to 
be an extraordinary instance of the 
kindness of Providence that a degree 
of sight was still left which enabled 
him to peruse and select from the vast 
mass ot literary correspondence now 
before him, such articles as were pro- 
per for his ** Illustrations.” As to 
ritited books, he had the assistance of 
is amiable daughters, who were his 
amanuenses and his librarians. Those 
who knew the ardour of his parental 
affection could easily perceive that, 
amidst a privation wnich would have 
sunk the spirit^ of most men, he had 
now a new source of domestic hap- 
piness and thankful reflection. He 
lived also to see his son advancing to 
reputation, in the same business and 
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he was treated with the reipect due to 
the character of a gentleman and a 
man of talent; while his inderiora 
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the same literaiy pursuits in which 
himselfdelightedi and a grandson eager-, 
ly pursuing his footsteps. We may 
well exclaim, 0 fortunate senex / 

As much of Mr. Nichols* personal 
character has been introducecl in the 
preceding pages, it only remains to be 
added that it was uniiormly remark- 
able for those qualities which procured 
universal esteem. The sweetness of 
his temper, and his disposition to be 
kind and useful, were the delight of 
his friends, and strangers went from 
him with an impression that they had 
been with an amiable and benevolent 
man. During his being a Member of 
the Corporatiop, he employed his in- 
terest, as he did elsewhere his pen, in 
promoting charitable institutions, and 
in contributing to the support of those 
persons who had sunk from prosperity, 
and whose wants he relieved in a more 
rivate manner. For very many years 
e filled the oHiCe of Registrar, or Ho- 
norary Secretary of the Literary Fund, 
which gratified his kind feelings by en- 
abling him to assist many a brother 
author in distress. Nor was his assist- 
ance less liberally aflbrded to those of 
his own profession, whom he respected 
and whom he encouraged, either in 
their outset in life, or when in dif- 
ficulties. In all this he experienced 
what all men of similar character have 
experienced. He sometimes met with 
those who availed themselves of his 
unsuspicious temper and known be- 
nevolence, yet he was rarely heard to 
complain of ingratitude. He never 
introduced the subject ; but, when 
closely pressed, he would acknowledge 
some instances in his own experience, 
yet with great reluctance, and an ap- 
parent willingness to have it thought 
that his bounty had not been inju- 
dicious. 

His literary transactions were uni- 
formly conducted on the best prim 
ciples. His early associations were 
mostly with honourable men, whom 
he was ambitious to copy ; and those 
who have been longest connected with 
him in business acknowledge with 
pleasure and respect that Mr. Nichols 
never discovered the least symptom of 
what is mean or selfish. He perform- 
ed nothing, indeed, during nis long 
life, of which he might not have de- 
lighted to hear. His friendships were 
never dissolved, for they were never 
unequal. By those of superior rank 


found him useful, kind, and bene- 
volent, always a friend, and often a 
patron. 

By what means he preserved the 
mens sana in corpore sano for so many 
years of unequalled literary labour has 
been incidently hinted in the preceding 
pages. The subject might perhaps 
admit of more discussion, if this article 
had not already extended further than 
the writer originally intended. As to 
health, medical writers have given us 
no rules for procuring longevity, but 
what experience proves to be fallacious. 
All that requires to be said here, and it 
may afford a useful lesson, is, that Mr. 
Nichols had originally a good constitu-. 
tion, which he preserved by exercise, 
and the vicissitudes of constant em- 
ployment. His mind was always em- 
ployed on what was useful ; and such 
a mind is made to last. Both mind 
and body there is every reason to think 
were preserved in vigour by the un- 
common felicity of his temper. He 
had none of the irascible passions, nor 
would it have been easy to have pro- 
voked him to depart from the language 
and manners which rendered his com- 
pany delightful. 

There was much in the division of 
his time which enabled him to perform 
the arduous tasks which he imposed on 
himself. He began his work early, 
and despatched the business of the day 
before it became necessary to attend to 
publick concerns, or join the social 
prties of his friends. He had another 
nabit which may be taken into the ac- 
count. From nis youth, he did every 
thing quickly. He read with rapidity, 
and soon caught what was important 
to his purpose. He spoke quickly, and 
that wnetner in the reciprocity of con- 
versation, or when, which was fre- 
quently the case, he had to address a 
company in a set speech. He had 
also accustomed himself to write with 
peat rapidity ; but this, he used jocu- 
iariy to allow, although a saving of 
time, did not tend to improve his hand. 

Upon the whole, if usefulness be a 
test of merit, no man in our days has 
conferred more important favours on 
the republic of letters. 

Mr. Nichols was twice married. 
First, in 1766,. to Anne, daughter of 
Mr. William Cradock. She died in 
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177 $^ leaving two daughters^ one of 
whom mariied the Rev. John Pridden, 
M.A. F.S.A.» end died in 1815 ; the 
other ia still living : and secondly, in 
1778, to Martha, daughter of Mr. 
William.Green, of Hinckley, in Lei- 
cestershire. She died in 1788, leaving 
one son, John Bowyer Nichols, Esq. 
and four daughters, three of whom 
are still living, and the eldest of them 
is married to John Morgan, Esq. of 
Highbury. 

He was interred in Islington Church- 
yard, where his parents and all his 
children who died before him are 
deposited. Mr. Nichols, at the time 
of his death, was probably the oldest 
native of Islington, and his grave is 
only a very few yards from the house in 
which he was born. 

His funeral was, (as he would have 
wished,) as private as possible ; attend- 
ed only by all his male relatives who 
had arrived at man’s estate, and by his 
attached friends, James and William 
Morgan, and Wm. Herrick, Esqrs. ; 
W.Tookc, Esq. F.R.S. ; A. Chalmers, 
Esq. F.S.A. ; H. Ellis, Esq. F.R.S. j 
Charles and Robert Baldwin, George 
Wood fall, and J. Jeaffrcson, Esqrs. 

There are several good portraits of 
Mr. Nichols: — 1. painted 1782, aBt.37, 
by Towne, and engraved by Cook, 
published in ** Collections for Leicester- 
shire 5 2. painted by V. D. Puyl, 

1787, (unpublished); 3. drawn by 
Edridge, published in Cadell’s ** Con- 
temporary Portraits ; ” 4. drawn by 
J. Jackson, Esq. R.A« and engraved by 
Heath, 181 1, set. 62 , published by Mr. 
Britton, and inserted in the ** Literary 
Anecdotes,*' 5. another painted by 
Jackson, mezzotinted by Meyer, pub- 
lished in “ History of Leicestershire,** 
6. painted and engraved by Meyer, 
1825, set. 80, and published with this 
Magazine. Several small copies have 
been made from the above prints. 
There is also a faithful bust of Mr. 
Nichols, by Giannelli. A. C. 


The very numerous PuhUcstious of vhieh 
Mr. Nichols was cither the Author or the 
Editor, we jhall enumerate in chronological 
orders 

1. ** IsliDffton, a Poem, 1763,” 4to. 

8. The Buds of Parnassus, 1763,” 4to; 
republished in 1764, with additional Poems. 

a. ** Ihe Origin of Printing, 1 774,” 8vo ; 
the Joint production of Mr. Bowyer and him- 


self; reprinted in 1776; ends Supplement 
added in 1781, 

4. ** Three Supplemental Volumes to the 
Works of Dean owift, with Notes, 1775, 
1776, 1779,” 8V0. 

5. Index to the Miscellaneous Works 
of Lord Lyttelton, 1775,” 8vo. 

6. ** Index to Iiord Chesterfield’s Letters 
to his Son, 1776,” 8vo. 

7. The Original Works, in Prose and 
Verse, of William King, LL.D. with Histo- 
rical Notes, 1776,” 3 vols. small 8vo. 

8. Brief Memoirs of Mr. Bowver, 
1778,” 8 VO ; distributed, as a tribute of re- 
spect, amongst a few select friends. 

9. “ History of the Royal Abbey of Bcc, 
near Rouen, 1779,” small 8vo. 

1 0. ** Some Account of the Alien Priories, 
and of such Lands as they are known to have 
possessed in England and Wales, 1799,” 
2 vols. small 8vo. 

11. ^* Six Old Plays,” on which Shakspeare 

f rounded a like number of his ; selected by 
Ir. Steevens, and revised by Mr. Nichols, 

1 779, St vols. small 8vo. 

12. Mr. Ruwe-Mores having left at his 
death a small unpublished Impression of ** A 
Dissertation imon English Typographical 
Founders and Founderies;’^ all the copies of 
this very curious pamphlet were purchased 
at his sale by Mr. Nichols ; and given to 
the publick in 1 779, with the addition of a 
short explanatory Appendix.” 

13. ** A Collection of Royal and Noble 
Wills, 1780,” 4to. 

14. ** A Select Collection of Miscella- 
neous Poems, with Historical and Biogra- 
phical Notes, 1780;” 4 vols. small 8vo; to 
which four other volumes, and a general 
Poetical Index by Mr. Macbean, were added 
in 1782. 

15. “The Bibliotheca Topographica Bri- 
tannicB,’* 4to; in conjunction with Mr. 
Gough (in Ul Numbers), 1780 — 1790. 

16. Biographical Anecdotes of William 
Hogarth, 1781,^’ 8vo; republished in 1782, 
again in 1785 ; and a fourth edition, in three 
very handsome quarto volumes, with CLX 
genuine Plates, 1810 — 1817> 

17. ** Biographical Memoirs of William 
Ged, including a particular Account of his 
Progress in the Art of Block -printing, 
1781,” 8vo. 

18. A Third Edition, much enlarged, 
of Mr. Bowycr’s “ Conjectures and Obser- 
vations on the New Testament, 1782,” 4to; 
and a Fourth Edition in 1812. 

19. ‘‘Biographical and Literary Anec- 
dotes of William Bowyer, Printer, F. S. A. 
and of miny of his learned Friends, 1782,” 
4to. ' 

20. “ The History and Antiquities of 
Hinckley, in Leicestershire, 1762,” 4to; 
of which a second edition, in folio, extivt- 
ed from the “ History of Leicestershire,” 
was printed in 1812. 
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91. Mr. Boiryer’i Apology for loine 
of Mr. . Hooke's Observations concerning 
the Roman Senate^ with an Index to the 
Oijservationsj 1783," 4to. 

99. ** Novum Testamentum Graecum, ad 
fidem Grsecorum solhm Codicum MSS. ex- 
pressuin; adstipulante Joanne Jacobo Wet- 
stenio : Juxta Sectiones Jo. Alberti Bengelii 
divisum ; et nov& Interpunctione ssepihs iU 
lustratuin. Editio Secunda, Londini, cur&, 
typis, ScBuroptibus Johannis Nichols, 1783." 

93. In 1783, he collected ** The princi- 
pal Additions and Corrections in the Third 
Edition of Dr. Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets, to comt>lete the Second Edition" (of 
1781). 

94. Bishop Atterbury'e Epistolary Cor- 
respondence, with Notes," vols. I. and II. 
1783 ; vol. III. 1784 ; vol. IV. 1787. — A 
new Edition of this Work, corrected and 
much enlarged, was published in 1799, with 
Memoirs of the Bishop; and a Fifth Vo- 
lume, entirely new. 

95. In conjunction with the Rev. Dr. 
Ralph Ueathcote, he revised the second 
edition of the Biographical Dictionary," 
19 vols. 8vo, 1784; and added several hun- 
dred new lives. 

96*. A Collection of Miscellaneiius 
Tracts, by Mr. Bowyer, and some of his 
learned Friends, 1 785 " 4to. 

97. ** The History and Antiquities of 
Lambeth Parish, 1789." 

98. “The Tatler, 1786'," cum Noth Vd- 
rixmim, 6* vols. small 8vo. 

99. “The Works, in Verse and Prose, 
of Leonard Welsted, Esq. with Notes and 
Memoirs of the Author, 1787," 8vo. 

50. <^Tlie History and Antiquities of 
Aston Plamvilc and Burbach, in Leicester- 
shire, 1787," 4to. 

51. “Sir Richard Steele's Epistolary 
Correspondence, with Biographical and His- 
torical Notes, 1788," 9 vols. small 6vo ; 
and an enlarged Edition, in 1809, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

82. ** The Progresses and Royal Proces- 
sions of Queen Elizabeth, 1788." 9 vols. 
4to. — Of this Collection a lliird Volume 
was published in 1804 ; aud'Fart of a Fourth 
Volume in 1891. 

33. “ The History and Antiquities of 
Canonbury, witli some Account of the Parish 
of Islington, 1788," 4to. 

S4. ** The Lover and Reader, by Sir 
Richard Steele, illustrated with Notes, 

1789, " 8vo. 

35. **Th8 Town Talk, Fish Pool, Ple- 
beian, Old Whig, Spinster, &c. by Sir 
Richard Steele ; illustrated with Notes, 

1790, " 8 VO. 

38. “ Collections towards the History 
and Antiquities of the Town and County of 
Leicester, 1790," 9 vols. 4to. 

37. An Edition of Shakspeare, 1790,’* 
in seven vols. 19mo ; accurately print^ 


from the Text of Mr. Malone % with a Se- 
lection of the more important Notes. ' 

38. “ The Theatre and Anti-theetre, Ac. 
of Sir Richard Steele, illustrated with Notes, 
1791,” 8Vo. 

39. Miscellaneous Antiquities, in con- 
tinuation of the Bibliotheca Topognphica 
Britannica,’* Six Numbers, 4 to. 1 792-«-l 798 . 

40. “ The History and Antiquities of the 
Town end County of Leicester;" Parts I. 
end II. 1795. Folio. — A Third Part was 
published in 1798; a Fourth in 1800; a 
Fifth in 1 804 ; a Sixth in 1 807 (reprinted 
in 1810); and the Seventh in 1811 ; and 
an Appendix and General Indexes in 1815. 

4K Illustrations of the Manners end 
Expences of Antient Times in England, 
1797,” 4to. 

42. “Bishop Kenuett’s Funeral Sermon, 
with Memoirs of the Cavendish Family, 
1797," Bvo. 

43. “ Chronological List of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, 1798," 4to. com- 
piled in conjunction with Mr. Gough. 

44. ** An Edition of Shakspeare, 1799," 
in eight vols. l9mo; accurately printed 
from the Text of Mr. Stoevans : with a Se- 
lection of the Notes. 

45. Having recovered the MS. of the 
Reverend Kennett Gibson’s Comment 
upon Part of the Fourth Journey of Antoni- 
nus through Britain" (which in 1789 Mr. 
Gibson proposed to publish by subscription, 
but which upon his death was supposed to 
have been lost), Mr. Gough and Mr. 
Nichols jointly published it in 1800, with 
the Parochial History of Castor and its De- 
pendencies ; and an Account of Marham, 
and several other places in its neighbour- 
hood. A new and imjiroved Edition of this 
Work was printed in 1819> 

46. In 1800, he completed “ The Anti- 
quaries’ Museum," which had been begun 
in 1791 by his friend Jacob Schnebbelie. 

47. In 1801, he published Dr. Pegge’s 
“ Historical Account t>f Beauchief Abbey, 
in the County of Derby." 

48. lathe same year, he published a uew 
and complete Edition of the Works of 
Dean Swift," in XIX vols. 8vo ; which in 
1803 were reprinted in XXIV vols. 18mo; 
again in XtX vols. 8vo, in 1808. 

49. In 1808, in conformity to the last 
will of Samuel I^gge, esq. (son of the learn- 
ed Antiquary already named), be itshered 
into the world, “ Anecdotes of the English 
IiBngUBge, &c.’’ 8vo; and a new edition, 
with improvements, in 1814, 8vo| and in 
1818, another work bv the same gentleman, 
mtituled, “ CuriaKa Miscellanea, or Anec- 
dotes of Old Times," &c, 8vo. 

50. “ Journal of a very young Lady’s 
Tour from Canonbunr to Aldborough, 
through Chelmsford, Sudbury, Inswich; and 
back, through Harwich, Colchester, &c. 
Sept. 14—91, 1804 ; written hastily on the 
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for publication ; but a very few copies only 
printed, to save the trouble of transcribing, 

51. In 1806, he published, from me 
MSS. ,of his Friend Mr. Samuel Pegge, 

The Fourth and Fifth Parts of Curialia : 
or. An Historical Account of some Branches 
of the Royal Household, &c.'* 4to. 

52. Id 1809 he printed from the Origi- 
nals, and illustrated with Literary and Histo- 
rical Anecdotes, Letters on various sub- 
jects, to and from Archbishop Nicolson,** 
2 vols. 8vo. 

63. In the same year he edited another 
jmsthumous Work of Dr. Pegge’s, under the 
title of Anonymiana ; or. Ten Centuries 
of Observations on various Authors and 
Subjects," 8vo ; and a Second Edition in 
1818. 

54. A new edition of “ Fuller's History of 
the Worthies of England," with brief Notes, 
1811. 2 vols. 4to. 

55. Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century/^ 1812 — 1815, 9 vols. 8vo. 

56. << Literary Illustrations of the Eigh- 
teenth Century," a Sequel to the above 
Work, 4 vols. 1817 — 1822. 

57. A new Edition of his friend Sir John 
Cullum's ** History and Antiquities of Haw- 
sted," 1 vol. 4to. 1813. 

58. A Third Edition of Rev. Thomas 
Warton's History of Kidduigton, in Ox- 
fordshire;" revised through the press with 
the assistance of H« Ellis, esq. 1 vol. 4to, 
1815. 

59. << Hardinge's Latin, Greek, and Eng- 
lish Poems," 1818, 8vo, 

60. ** Miscellaneous Works of George 
Hardinge," 3 vols. 6vo. 1819. 

61. In. 1818 he prefixed to the third 
volume of General Index to the Gentleman's 
Magazine, a Prefatory Introduction, descrip- 
tive of the rise and progress of the Ma- 
guine, with Anecdotes of the Projector and 
his early associates. 

62. “ Taylor and Long's Music Speeches 
at Cambridge," 3 vols. 1819, 8vo. 

63. “ Four Sermons, by Dr. Taylor, Bps. 
Lowth and Hayter," 1 822, 8vo. 

64. Explanations of tlie subjects of 
Hogarth's Plates, for the splendid and com- 
plete Edition of them, published by Messrs. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, in 1822. 

65. " Progresses of Queen Elizabeth," 
new edition, with very considerable improve- 
ments, 3 vols. 4to. 1 823, 

66. " The Progresses of King James the 
First," in 3 vols. 4to, were printing at the 
time of Mr. Nichols’s death ; and he lived 
to see the greater part of them published. 

67 . A Fifth V olume of * * Literary Illustra- 
tions'* is left by Mr. Nichols, nearly com- 
pleted at the press. 

Some lines on the death of Mr. 
Nichols, by the Rev. Dr. Booker, will be 
found in our Poetical Department, p. 542. 


A TRIBUTE TO JHE MEMORY OF 
THE LATE J. NICHOLS, Esfi. 

J^ATE in the vale of life, and full of years, 
’^Cheerful and happy was his cloudless day, 
When^ lo ! hewept by Friendship's grateful 
tears. 

He slept in peace — ^his spirit pass’d away. 

While Earth admir'd the Historian of his 
time. 

Domestic virtues were his highest praise. 
These gave to life an energy sublime, 

A beauteous lustre to his lengthen'd days. 

Unfeign’d affection liv'd within his heart, 

A store of blessings which he freely gave. 
Blessings that he delighted to impart 
To numerous friends now mourning o'er 
his grave. 

Various his talents, as his heart was kind. 
The page of ancient lore he lov'd to scan ; 
Learning's bright gems enrich'd his liberal 
mind, [man. 

And form'd his studies thro’ the age of 

With patient industry and wondrous toil. 
Thro' dark antiquity he sought his way ; 
And, persevering in the hard turmoil, 

He brought its treasures to the light of 
day. 

In later years instruction from his pen 
Delighted thousands hy his pleasing page ; 
A faithful painter of the lives of men. 

He gave the history of a learned age. 

His labours o’er, he rests beneath the sod. 
His lamp consum'd, his various studies 
cease. 

His happy spirit soars to meet his God, 

And rest for ever in the realms of peace. 

W. Hxrsee. 

EPITAPH 

ON THE LATE JoHN NlCHOLS, EsQ. 

By John Taylor, Esi*. 

j^ERE Nichols rests, whose pure and 
active mind 

Thro' life still aim'd to benefit mankind. 

For useful knowledge eager from his youth. 
To lengthen'd age in keen pursuit of 'i'ruth. 
What ruthless time had destin’d to decay. 

He well explor'd and brought to open day. 
Yet still he search'd not with a Bigot’s zeal 
To gain what Time would for Oblivion steal. 
But that such works recorded should remain 
As taste and virtue gladly would retain. 

And though intent to merit public fame. 
Warmly idive to each domestic claim : 

He like the Patriarchs rever'd of yore. 

To all his kindred due affection bore. 

Prompt with good humour all he knew to 
cheer. 

And wit with him was playful, not severe. 
Such was the Sage whose reliques rest below, 
Bclov'd by many a friend, without one foe. 




Oent 2S'Z& -PI 
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18{B6.] Old Church of St Mary de Lode, Gloucetter. 


Mr. Urban, Gloucester , Dec. 10. 

O N Sunday the ggih of October, 
the Church of St. Mary de Lode, 
in this city, the. body, of which has 
just been entirely rebuilt, was opened, 
upon which occasion a very impressive, 
appropriate, and eloquentdiscourse was 
delivered by the Lord Bishop of this 
Diocese, from Haggai, 1. viii. ** Go up 
to (he mountain, and bring wood, and 
build the House t and I will tahe plea- 
sure in it, and £ will be glorified, saith 
the Lord.'* The congregation was ex- 
ceedingly nuioeroMs, and the collection 
at the doors amounted to the sum of 
43/. 15^. 3d. ‘ . 

The old church of St. Mary de Lode* 
(see Plate II.) retained more marks of 
antiquity than any other ecclesiastical 
building in this city, the Cathedral ex- 
cepted. Popes Urban the Sixth, and 
Boniface the Ninth, appropriated the 
revenues of this Churcti to the service 
of the Abbey of St. Peter. There 
were in this church, first . a chantry 
dedicated to St. Mary, and secondly, 
a fraterniw dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. The west door, the circular 
arches of the south, ^ and part of the 
north side, with the pillars that su|)- 
ported them, were of a period prior to! 
the conquest. The two pointea arches 
at the east end of the north range were 
the alterations of a much more'modern 
date. 

Near the west-end of the south aisle^ 
was a very ancient fiatstpne covering 
the grave of a heripit, which had a 
cross botton^e upon it. In one of the 
Bodleian MSS. is the figure of a monk 
carrying a staff topped by a cross bol- 
tonec, which was a peculiar distinc- 
tion of religious persons in lower holy 
orders. The following inscription in 
black letters was visible thereon: — 
“Here lies John Bentra, pne of the 
hermits of Senbridge.’** 

In the chance], on the north side, 
was a recumbent figure of consider- 
able antiquity,f but certainly pot of 
King .Lucius, who is said, in Collyer’s 
Historical Dictionary, to have been 
buried here. Archdeacon Rudge, in 
his History of the City of Gloucester, 
says, that the honour is claimed with 


* Senbridge or Saintbri^ge, was an 
ancient hermitage, distant about two miles 
from this city,, and is now the property and 
residence of James Wintle, Esq. 

t Engraved in Fosbroke’s Gloucester. 
Gbnt. Mao. December, 1886 . 


some more shew of probability, by the 
Church of Winchester, and that the 
costume of this effigy does not corre- 
8|jood with so early a period. The 
learned Fosbroke, in his most elaborate 
and interesting History of the City of 
Gloucester, states that it is a figure of a 
religious person, and has the robe of a 
monk, as well as the arms crossed upon 
the breast, the common attitude of 
these religious. In fact it is a very 
difficult matter to ascertain where 
Lucius was buried. It is recorded, 
that in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
A. D. Il6'3, he was converted to 
Christianity, J and that he built a giyat 
number of churches in London, which 
it is not very likely the Romans would 
have permitted, ft is also said that he 
converted several nations, especially the 
Grisons, in whose country he was 
martyred. The figure is now restored 
tp its former situation under an arch in 
the north side of tlie chancel. Mr. 
Gough, in his Book on Sepulchral 
Monuments, says that tombs with 
heads or bodies emerging from them 
and under arches, and lombs with 
arches over them, arc of the thirteenth 
century ; also that moournents within 
the substance of the walls of churches 
or chapels is good authority for sup- 
posing them founders or re-founders, 
and that the figure in question shews 
that it, as well as the church in the 
main, is of the thirteenth century, and 
belongs to the person by whose means 
or architectural skill the fabric was 
erected. The writer of this article begs 
leave to differ in opinion from so great 
an authority. The church in the main 
was certainly of Norman architecture. 
The chancel only is early English, and 
that, as well as the figure, are of the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Fosbroke states 
that the sacrilegious persons who lived 
in the time of the civil wars were bet- 
ter rogues than antiquaries, for they 
opened this tomb in hopes of finding 
valuable treasure in it, but were dis- 
appointed. It was opened again a few 
days since, but vi^as found to contain 
nothing but rubbish. Camden, as 
well as Col Iyer, saySj that King Lucius 
was buried in the parish church of 
Saint Mary de Lode. 

The old chancel has not been taken 
down, which is much to be regretted, 
as it niigiit have been re-built in a style 
to correspond with the new Church. 

X Bede, lib. l.c. 4. 
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It is to be hoped, however, that the 
Dean and Cha|3ter of the Cathedral, 
who are the impropriators, and to 
whom the chancel belongs, will not 
suffer it to remain in its present muti- 
lated state. The tower of the old 
church is still remaining: there was 
anciently a lofty spire upon it, which 
was demolished by a storm. 

In the Gloucester Journal of August 
22d, 1825, a description vvas given of a 
beautiful lesselated p.ivcnu'nt, which 
had been discovered in the church-yard 
of Saint Mary de Lode, about five feet 
below the surface of the earth, and 
that the walls of the old church then 
were built upon it. This pavement 
has been suffered to remain, and the 
present structure is erected upon it. 

The new church was erected by Mr. 
James Cooke, of Ghuicesier. The front 
of it exhibits a very hjaiitiful specimen 
of the gothic of llie fifn enih century, 
and does great credit to the abilities of 
the architecL The west window is 
ornamented with painted glass, repre- 
senting the arms of the Hishop and of 
the Dean and Chaptt r, and the cap of 
inaintenancc, executed by Mr. Barrett, 
also of Gloucester. 

The parish was formerly intersected 
by a channel of the Severn, now filled 
up, or at least reduced loa f-iiiall brook, 
which falls into the river at the head 
of the Quay: to this circumstance the 
name is owing, Lode, being Saxon for 
a ferry or passage. The land adjoining 
it belongs to the Corporation nt Glou- 
cester, and retains the name of Old 
Severn. In old records it is mentioned 
under the title of Little Severn, and 
soineliiiies Old Severn. The course of 
it was from Longford Ham down 
Tween Dyke, (vulgarly called Queen 
Dick,) round the east sides of Mean- 
ham, skirting St. Oswald’s Priory, 
where was once a quay, and proceed- 
ing to the Foreign Bridge into the 
present channel at the Quay. The 
ancient channel was removed, in conse- 
quence of a dispute between the 
Monks of the Priory of St. Oswald’s 
and the towiismeii. G. VV. Counsel. 

Mr. Urisax, JDec. 1. 

T he peculiar operations of various 
climates, and even the changes 
itHiideutal to them, is a subject of deep 
interest and importance to the physici- 
an, as here his utmost skill is required 
to determine those effects that are 
primarily and collaterally connected 


with climate, in the production of 
diseases, and by an investigation of the 
causes of them, be prepared to ad- 
minister to their removal. 

A perfectly healthy state of body 
under the various changes of climate 
to which many individuals from their 
peculiar professions are necessarily 
exposed, depends on a diversity of 
circiiinstances, each of which have 
considerable influence in contributing 
to its preservation, as food, clothing, 
exercise, and occupation ; these, there- 
fore, demand attention as subordinate 
agents ; hut the principal object of 
considv'ration is the peculiar nature of 
constitution itself, and its predisjiosi- 
tion to receive impressions from the 
influence of climate alone, which will 
frequently imlucc diseases more or less 
fatal, although the most minute atten- 
tion is paid to the subordinate agents 
of food, clotliing, exercise, and occupa- 
tion. 

Though there are numerous minute 
ingredients or principles that contribute 
to perfect health, as circulation, diges- 
tion, and the proper action of the 
lungs and bowels, yet even these, itn- 
porunt and essential as they undoubt- 
edly are, serve in the animal econo- 
my only as the mechanism by which 
the blood and juices arc prepared ; but 
most, if not ail diseases, particularly 
those of the chronic kind, as gout, 
stone, asthma, consumption, habitual 
costiveness or looseness, bile, &c., 
may be traced to a vitiated slate of the 
blood and juices themselves ; particu- 
larly the latter, owing to some derange- 
ment of tlie secretory system ; and 
heiicc we find that where there is this 
constitutional predisposition, the indi- 
vidual is more or less susceptible of the 
influence of climate. 

The different climates of the globe 
may be classed under four general di- 
visions, hot, cold, moist, and dry. Li 
the first, may he classed Asia and 
Africa; in the second, the northern 
]>arls of Europe and Americti ; in the 
third, Holland ; and in the fourth, 
Italy and Switzerland. More might 
indeed be enumerated, but these are 
sufficient for the present inquiry. 

In each of these we find the consti- 
tution of fl.e inhabitants peculiarly 
adapted by the wisdom of providence 
to the climate. The negro under the 
burning sun of Africa, enjoys equal 
health and strength with the native of 
Nova Zembla who dwells amid per- 
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nctual snows ; nor is the one enervated 
liy heat, or the other frozen by excess 
of cold, owing to the perfect adapta- 
tion of original constitution, and that 
even in some cases, in wliich food, 
eiothing, and occupation seem at vari- 
ance with the preservation of health. 
I'lie same is found with regard to the 
other two divisions. 

But we find the ease widely diflerent 
wiili respect lo strangers; the Euro- 
pean, accListoined to theeliniatc of the 
leniperaie zone, no sooner is trans- 
ferred to Asia, than the peculiar nature 
of his constitution begins to shew it- 
self; he l)ecoin(?s enervated, listless 
and iiinelive, and, if of a bilious habit, 
be fre(|uently falls a martyr to the yel- 
low fever or jaiindiec ; the extreme 
heat relaxing the solids, and particu- 
larly the secretory \esbels, of which 
the biliary are the most sensible. 
These efi’ects wdl he produced not- 
withstanding the utmost attention has 
been {laid to the subordinate agents 
before mentioned. In the same man- 
ner, the African and the Asiatic, resi- 
dent in Enro|;e, is attacked by asthma, 
and other pulmonary coinjdaints, 
owing to the absence of the heat 
necessary to jiromote the circulation, 
and gi\e a healthy action lo the respira- 
tory organs. 

The investigation of this subject 
might indeed he jiursued further, but 
what has already licen said is suffi- 
cient lo mark its general hearings, and 
sliiiuilate further ciujuiry into the. 
methods to he adopted lo lessen an 
inOuence which no human skill can 
prevent. These, which appear to me 
lo rest in the healthy stale of the secre- 
tory system, and the removal of its 
predisposition lo disease, 1 shall leave 
to the consideration of the faculty, to 
whom 1 consider this peculiar branch 
of nosology opens a wide field for curi- 
ous and profitable research. 


Mr. Urban, Kcllin^lon, Nov, 20. 

O F all the various species of writ- 
ing, in every language, whether 
we regard the sentiment or the style, 
the composition of the Epitaph seems 
to be the most difficult. As the task, 
however, of acquiring excellence in 
this species of composition is more 
arduous and difficult, so certainly more 
praise is due to a successful writer in it. 

The affection of those whom we 
leave behind us^ is at a loss for methods 


to display its w'ontcd solicitude, and 
seeks consolation under sorrow, in doing 
honour to all that remains. It is natu- 
ral that filial piety, parental tenderness, 
and conjugal love, should mark with 
some fond memorial, the cluy-cold 
spot where the form, still fostered in 
the bosom, moulders away.” in our 
own language, many l^])iluphs certain- 
ly exist, both in {irose and \er.se, which 
arc no less strongly marked tiy truth of 
character, than by elegance of classi- 
cal cx|>rcssion. West minster Abbey 
abounds with s|)ccimeris of this de- 
scription : and, indeed, iii not a few 
sequestered country church-yards, in- 
scrijitionsof this kind may oceasionally 
be found, njum lowly tomb-stones, 
which would frequently not disgrace 
the ])ens of our most distinguished 
writers. 'I'hefe ideas were suggested 
by the perusal of two hcautifnl moiui- 
inental inserijHions contained in yonr 
Oct. Magazine (ji. The first of 

them is dedicated to the meinory of 
Mr. T. Thackeray, Surgeon, Cam- 
bridge, and communicalfd in a letter 
sigired Oelogcnariiis,” whose chief 
object seems to have been lo gi\e ciren- 
lutioii to the beautiful E)>lia|)li raised 
lo bis meinory. The latter jiarl of 
this I shall copy. 

“ His afflicted family, in creating this 
tablet to his memory, forbear to fill it with 
siqierlluous |)raise, ur usfiless luim'titalioii. 
May they who knew him best, uiid loved 
him most, praise him in tbeir fiilure lives, 
by a remembrance of bis example, and an 
imitation of bis virtues.’* 

The second is noticed by a corres|)on- 
dent who signs “ Suum ruique,” and 
who further observes, that every render 
who periiiscs the two, rmisl be “ stiuck 
with the very great siiiiikirily of ex- 
pression in the two Epitaphs, and be 
disposed in future to consider, from pri- 
ority of time, and locality of situation, 
Mr. Thackeray’s as only coming in 
second-best.” The first is dated Nov. 
27lh, 180f). The second is inscribed 
to the memory of Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Lord Foley, and wife of Sir 
Edward Winninalon, hart, and bears 
date the 9th of December, It 

is to this effect : 

** He who inscribes this tablet to her 
memory, forbears to fill it with superfluous 
praise or useless lamentation. May they 
who knew her best and loved her mosty praise 
her in their future lives by a remembrance 
of her instructions, and an imitation of her 
virtues.” 
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The similarity of expression and 
sentiment in the two inscriptions, thus 
contrasted, . is certainly forcible and 
striking : but the ideas, and nearly the 
same ex|>ressions, as far as the differ- 
ence of the languages will admit, may, 
perhaps, be traced to a much more 
anterior source, to the pen of a 
Roman Historian, whose writings are 
not more celebrated for elegant terse- 
ness of expression, than for the sound 
moral and political sentiments with 
which his periods every where abound, 
and whose works, (particularly that 
from which the following quotation 
is extracted) are in the hands of et^ery 
classical scholar. 

placid^ quiescas, nosque, domum 

tuum, ab infirmo desiderio, et muliebribus 
lumentis, ad contemplationem virtutura tua- 
rum, voces, quas neque lugeri, oeqtie plangi 
fas eat : admiratione te potius, terapo- 
ralibuB laudibua, et si natura suppeditet, 
similitudine decoremua. Is verua honos, ea 
coDjunctiasiml cujuaque pietaa. Id filio 
quoque uxorique prseceperim, sic patria, sic 
mariti niemoriam venerari, ut omnia facta 
dictaque ejus secum revolvaut, famamque 
ao flguram animl roagia qu^iii corp(>ris, com- 
plectantiir. ** Tacitus, jlgric. 

Yours, &c. Omickon. 

Mr. Urban, Nov, 23. 

F rom the extended circulation of 
your valuable Miscellany, I trust 
that the present communication, if 
you do me the favour to admit it, may 
meet the eye of the gentleman whose 
attention I particularly wish to attract. 
A work of ranch present rarity was 
published in the year lO'OQ, and in 
quarto, by the celebrated Joseph Hall, 
who became, and died Bishop of Nor- 
wich, under the title “ The Peace of 
Rome, &c.” In the collection of his 
works published by himself, he omits 
all which constitutes the great body 
of the work referred to, and accounts 
for the omission thus, in an Advertis- 
ment to the Reader: ‘‘The readdr may 
please to take* notice, that in the 
former edition there was added unto 
this Discourse (a serious dissuasive 
from Poperie) a just volume of 
above three hundred Contradictions 
and Dissentions of the Romish Doc- 
tors, under the name of ‘ The Peace 
of Rome,* which, because it is but a 
collection out of Bellarmine and Navar, 
and no otherwise mine, but as a 
ffatherer and translator, 1 have here 
Hiought good to omit.*' It is well 


known, that an elaborate and commo- 
dious edition of this invaluable Pre- 
late’s works has been, not many years 
ago,, presented to the public, by the 
Rev. Josiah Pratt, in which he likewise 
has “ thought good to omit” the same 
work. I use this expression, because 
from his giving the title at length, w'ith 
the dedication and another piece, it ap- 
pears, that he had some kind of atcess 
to it, at the time of publication. This, 
however, might be under circumstances 
which rendered the labour of tran- 
scription necessary, if it were reprinted. 
But 1 happen to know, that in the be- 
ginning of August, 1821, Mr. Pratt 
became possessed himself of a copy, by 
purchase, at a sale of books by Mr. 
Sotheby ; and although 1 was probably, 
by that circumstance, deprived of the 
gratification of obtaining the volume 
lor myself, I enjoyed the gratification 
next to that, of concluding that now 
the public would be favoured with the 
publication, in a size uniform with his 
own edition, to be separate or united 
with it, at the pleasure of purchasers. 
Such a measure, independently of the 
value of the work, whatever it might 
be, seemed advisable, if it were but 
to render the collection complete. 1 o 
this may be added, that the reason for 
omission which prevailed with the 
author, could have little pertinence or 
force with an editor of the present cen- 
tury ; since, when the Bishop made his 
collection, the original work was, in 
all probability, sufhcicntly accessible: 
certainly far more so than at present. It 
will be thought likewise, that such a 
work is not less suitable and necessary 
at this time, than it was when its 
author resolved upon its omission. The 
subject is of standing importance, 
while the adherents of Romanism 
charge the Protestants in particular 
with their supposed and real variations 
of doctrine, as conclusive against the 
truth of their profession ; assuming 
that themselves are free from such 
variations, at least in doctrines of faith. 
If this were the fact, while the unity 
is supported by coercion, the argument 
would be nugatory. But we retort the 
charge, which makes a little more 
against a Church claiming infallibility, 
than against one that does not; and 
assert that, with all the undue influence 
used to produce even a fundamental 
uniformity, dissentions have prevailed 
among thein even upon points of faith. 
The great and general controvemes 
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between the Jesuits and Jansenists^ bart. and Mr. Divett. The view froni 
are sufficient to prove the fact. It is, these towering heights is snacious and 
however, desirable that it should be grand, displayine a magnincent pano- 
more particularly detailed and establish- rama of beautiful and sublime scenery, 
ed ; and if the highlyrespectable Editor Here I made a momentary halt, to 

of Bishop Hall, or any other person, survey the pleasing variety of land and 
will inform me where a work, entirely ocean which encircled me, of cheerfiil 
and expressly on this subject, and so villages, watering-places, and the Eng- 
decisive as the ** Peace of Rome,” is to lish Channel : south-east, in my front, 
be found, 1 will acknowledge that I at about two miles distance, 1 beheld 
lifive suffered more disappointment than below me Hayes Wood, where the 
was necessary in not having yet seen it house 1 was in search of was to be 
in a new impression. found, which I soon approached, but 

A copy of the “ Peace of Rome,** met with no one from whom I could 
reposes among the treasures of the BocI- derive any information of the right 
leian ; and though every liberal scho- way to it. 1 took the wrong path, but 




man, who by his additional labours 
has established a kind of literary pro- 

I )erw in the writings of the cmineiu- 
y Protestant Bishop of Norwich, he 
may reckon upon more forbearance 
in that respect, than will be exercised 
by some who are not very patient under 
the feeling, that this light should con- 
tinue still to lie hid under a bushel. 

PHILALtTHES. 

Mr. Urban, Exeter, Oct, 

H aving long wished to see the 
birth-place of the celebrated Sir 
Walter Raleigh, which is in a wood 
scarcely a dozen miles from this ancient 
City, 1 had lately an opportunity of 
gratifying my curiosity. Perhaps a 
summary relation of my visit may 
amuse some of the readers of your 
Magazine, which was as follows. 
Spending a few days at Harefield-housc, 
Lympstone, the delightful residence of 
Edward Galley, Esq. (Town-clerk of 
Exeter,) which has a commanding 
view of the adjacent country ; w^hilst 
enjoying the luxurious and diversified 
prospect, it was suggested to me, that 
the house distinguished for the birth- 
place of Sir Walter Raleigh was con- 
tiguous, and within reach of a morn- 
ing*s ramble ; the weather being invit- 
ing, I instantly pr^ared for a foot ex- 
cursion, and from Donn’s large map of 
Devon, drew a sketch for my guide, and 
commenced my tour. After descend- 
ing into the valley of Pitt, I ascended 
a steep hill about a mile, and on my 
right, passed Whimsey, the elevated 
seat of General Brodrick, and a little 
further on. Bystock, the elegant man- 
sion of E. Divett, Esq. I then 
mounted to t1ie summit of Woodbury- 
common, an extensive heath, the pro- 
perty of Lord Rolle, Sir T. F. Drake, 


retired old huntsman, formerly in the 
service of Lord Rolle, 1 was directed 
to return back, and enter the wood at 
my left, where I should find a wicket 
sate, through which I might pass to 
Hayes Farm. This 1 attempted, but the 
path was choaked up with brambles ; so 
passing round the skirts of the copse, 
1 fell in with a horse track, and entered 
a solitary lane. No human being was to 
be seen or heard ; but the gloominess of 
the way was agreeably relieved by per- 
ceiving at my ^et the ground strewed 
with variegated silex, and 1 collected 
a few brilliant specimens; for this stone 
is considered by some as splendid as 
the agate, and may be converted to 
ornamental purposes. Continuing my 
route, at length an opening appeared, 
shaded almost every way by trees ; to 
my left, I now saw the ancient habita- 
tion of Sir Walter Raleigh. It had 
been depicted to me as a small and in- 
ferior farm-house ; it is not so, but may 
be ranked higher than farm-houses in 
general ; it is a brick edifice, one story 
in height, and 1 think the front may 
exceed fifty feet in length, with a long 
garden before it, oblong square, iu- 
closed by venerable brick walls of seve- 
ral score feet ; a crystal stream of water 
divided the yard, which to avoid pass- 
ing through, 1 went over a broken- 
down stone bridge, and moved towards 
the house. Having found the mistress, I 
addressed her ; Madam, my motive in 
visiting you is curiosity, to see the birth 
place of Sir Walter Sleigh.” •• This 
is the house. Sir." ** I am highly grati- 
fied, madam ; pray are there any remains 
of antiquity or old things to be teen in 
the house?** ** I believe not. Sir | but 
we have great numbers of ladies and 
gentlemen frequently calling on us." 
She then introduced me into the dining- 
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J001D9 and afterwards to the chamber 
that Sir Walter Raleigh was born in. 
^he entrance to the stairs is directly 
from the kitchen or common-hati, 
which is profoundly dark, the light to 
it being communicated only when the 
kitchen door is open. As 1 ascended, 
1 glanced at some old paintings sus- 
pended on the sides of the lime-washed 
walls, but the darkness of the passage 
rendered them scarcely perceptible; 
they were half-length portraits, and 
reminded me of Holbein's, as the anti- 
quity of their dresses might be traced to 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century.* 

We now entered the noted chamber. 
It was a pleasant apartment, and in 
neat order, about eighteen feet in length 
by fourteen feet wide. The window- 
commanded a view of the garden in 
front, and romantic scenery around. I 
confess my mind felt peculiarly im- 
pressed at being inclosed in the identi- 
cal room where so celebrated a man 
burst into existence 274 years ago, anno 
1552. It appears that these premises 
were not held by the Raleighs more 
than thirty or forty years, being the 
remainder of a lease of eighty years, 
and at the expiration thereof, reverted 
to the Duke family. It is certain that 
Sir Walter was partially fond of this 
solitary retreat, and wished to obtain a 
permanency in it; for in his letter dated 
from Court, 26th July, l.')84, he writes 
*for the natural disposition I have to 
the place, being born in that house, I 
had rather seat myself there than any 
where But his application to 

purchase it failed ; the proprietor would 
not sell it to him, and it afterwards re- 
mained a long period with the Duke 
family ; and 1 am informed that a few 
years since, this estate of Hayes was 
purchased % Lord Rolle, and is now 
tenanted by farmer Carter. 

Shirley Woolmer. 


Mr. Urban, Stourhead, Dec, 2. 

H aving always, l trust, been a 
matter of fact man in all the an- 
cient relics I have described, permit me 


to notice an article in your last Maga- 
zine for November, page 422, wherein 
it is stated that I have mentioned the 
stone circles as accompaniments to 
British Settlements ; but this is not 
the case ; for though I have found 
circumvallations of earthm the vicini- 
ty of British villages, which 1 suppose 
to have been religious circles, 1 have 
never found one of stone. The two 
grandest circles in our island, Abury 
and Stonehenge, were, doubtless, the 
great conventicles of the nation for 
civil and religious purposes, such as 
Caesar has described in the country of 
the Carnutes. The sites of British 
villages were never known till Mr. 
Cunningham ascertained them on onr 
exposed downs ; and the most exten- 
sive and perfect of tln ni may be still 
seen on GiissagcCowdown, near Wood- 
yales-inn, by which a complete idea 
may be formed of the residences of the 
early Britons. 

No county (except Wills,) contains 
so many early relics of Celtic antiquity, 
as Dorset, and ere long 1 hope to visit the 
dintis on Bindon-hili, which, from Mr, 
Miles’s description of it to me, appears 
to be of a very singular nature, and i 
w’ondcr it escaped the notice of the 
intelligent historian of Dorset. 

Mr. Miles, in his lute publication, 
has conferred a great favour on the 
lovers of antiquity, and I hope tlie 
time will come, when the early relics 
of the county of Dorset will he more 
fully investigated. R. C. II. 

Mr. Urban, Dec. 2. 

I T always affords a grateful satisfac- 
tion to trace any thing in com- 
mon use and esteem to its origin, and, 
as we travel ujjward to remote anti- 

n , to notice, in some neglected path 
e side of the road, the remnants 
of power and splendour, or the anxious 
solicitude of Divine Providence to pre- 
serve, for the benefit or comfort of his 
creatures, the sources of blessings which, 
while subsequent ages have improved, 
yet the simplicity of their origin has 


* Whether these portraito belon^d originally to the house, I could not clearly ascertain. 
Mrs. C. thought that her husband procured tbeni some time since in the neighbourhood. 
1 know it is not uncommon, where ancient mansions, in remote and obscure situa- 
tions, are deserted by landlords, and left to be occupied by tenants, that old portraits often 
remaia neglected on the walls. There is at this day at Stowe, near Kilkhampton, what was 
formerly a spuious old hall, now turned mto a barn, and a number of old portraits still 
keep their ftatlon on the walls ; of which I have been an eye witness. These premises I am 
told went onoe the residence of a lady of King Charles II.’s connection. The estate is 
DOW occupied by Mr. Jo^ Sheaim, Junr. f Prince's Worthies^ p. 666. 
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been too often neglected. Very nu- 
merous are sucli instances in the re- 
searches of those who have ventured 
deep into the theory of the earth,— 
equally extensive and instructive are 
those which the investigators of the 
origin of society and of its laws and 
institutions have discovered in the 
sciences of the first jurisprudence of 
different nations, and in none more 
than in the science of Medical Botany. 

I was led to these reflections by an 
accidental allusion to the Balsam, or 
as it is usually denominated, the Balm 
of Gilead ; which is drawn by incision 
from a tree of that name, formerly 
growing in India and Egypt, but 
chiefly since in Arabia Felix, and 
which is held so precious, that it 
makes part of the revenue of the 
Grand Seignior, without whose per- 
mission it is not allowed to be either 

S lanted or cultivated. — See Dr. Lewis, 
lat. Med. p. 

The balsam usually imported into 
Europe is that made at Constantinople 
by the boiling of iwigs of the tree, 
which produces a scum of an oily and 
balsamic matter, and is therefore 
skimmed off, and then by increasing 
the hre, a thicker hulsam rises, more 
like turpentine. This is separated and 
preserved by itself, and is principally 
that which is sent into Europe for 
sale. The balsam of Mecca, used and 
niucli prized by the votaries lO the pro- 
phet in their pilgrimages to his tomb, 
resembles while copperas, and proba- 
bly is found to have similar projiertics. 
— Rees’s Cycloped. 

The mountains of Gilead, where 
this tree is or was indigenous, rose 
eastward of the Jordan, and separated 
the lands of Ammon, Moab, Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh, from Arabia De- 
serta. 

According to Eusebius, Mount Gi- 
lead reached from Libanus northward 
as fur as the dominions of Sihon, King 
of the Amorites, and made part of the 
allotment to Reuben. That Gilead 
was the beginning of Libanus is clear, 
from Jer. 22, O’, i f the Prophet was 
not then speaking metaphorically, — 
“ Thou art Gilead unto me, and the 
head of Lebanon.” 

It appears that these mountains de- 
rived ttieir name from the word Gal- 
leed, the heap of witness, given to the 
pillar of stones raised by Jacob as a 
monument of his covenant with La- 
ban.— Gen. 31. 21—48. 


The t8hmaelitemer6hantB,whopui> 
chased Joseph of his brethren, were 
then travelling from Gilead, with 
their camels bearing spicery and balm 
and myrrh ** for sale in Egypt. — Gen. 
37* 35 ; about A. M. 2276, ante Christi 
1728 . 

The prophet Jeremiah 8, 20, la- 
menting the ruin of his country, al- 
ludes to the certainty of her fall, 
against which no remedy could be 
found; **The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not 
saved. For the hurt of the daughter of 
my people am I hurt ; 1 am bla^k ; 
astonishment hath taken hold on me. 
Is there no balm in Gilead ? Is there 
no physician there ? Why then is not 
the health of the daughter of iny peo- 
ple recovered P* 

up into Gilead and take balm, 
O Virgin, the daughter of Egypt; in 
vain shall thou use many medicines ; 
for thou shall not be cured.** — Jer. 40. 
1 1. This language shows how pro- 
verbial the value then was of this bal- 
sam ; and this is strengthened by the 
Prophet*s further notice of it in pre- 
dicting, A. M. 3409, fftll of Baby- 
lon, — “ Howl for her, take balm lor 
her pain, if so be she may be healed.*' 
— ^Jer. 51. 8. And Ezekiel, in fore- 
telling the ruin of Tyre, enumerates 
the subjects of her traffic and exten- 
sive markets of merchandize in honey 
and oil and bulrn. — 27. J?. 

We learn from Josephus, Antiq. b. 
14, c, lO, and War, b, I, c. 5, to which 
the venerable Dean Prideaux refers, 
see Con. Part 2, b. 6, p. 339, that Je- 
richo was celebrated, at the time of 
Pompey’s encampment there, for this 
balsam, then esteemed one of the 
most precious: that the shrub never 
grew higher than two or three cubits, 
and that at about a foot from the 
ground it spread into many branches 
of the size of a goose-quilf; that the 
incisions above mentioned were made 
in the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust, with glass, a boring knife, or 
a sharp stone, and not with iron ; for 
it was understood that if it were 
wounded with iron, it would die. — 
Pliny, 1. 12, c. 25. But this depended 
only upon the incision not being made 
too deeply. 

At tne time Pliny wrdte, he did 
not find these shrubs any where ex- 
cept ill Judea ; but now they are said 
to be found in Egypt only, from hav- 
ing been exotics there. During the 
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time of its gfowth in Arabia Felix^ its 
value there was so high^ that the 
Queen of Sheba^ among her presents 
to King Solomon, gave him a root of 
this shrub. Anlio. 1. 8, c. 2, A. M. 
3012, A. C. 998. But this fact, though 
it must be taken in due progress, is 
far later in anliouity to the traffic in 
it by the Ishmaelite merchants already 
noticed, and to the corroborating fact 
of Jacob having sent a present of it to 
his son Joseph, as a product of the 
land of Canaan ; by which it may be 
presumed that it had not then acquired 
any growth in Egypt, A. M. 2287> 
A. C. 1707 ; see Gen. 43, 1 1,— a little 
balm,^' &c. 

Sir W. Raleigh, vol. i. p. 217, states 
this kind of balm to have grown at 
Enged^, in the gardens of Balsam- 
mum, the best which was then in the 
world ; that Cleopatra removed the 
greatest part of these shrubs from Ju- 
dea ; ancl that Herod, who either feared 
or hated her husband Antony, caused 
them to be rooted up, and presented 
to her; and that she planted them 
near to Heliopolis in Egypt. 

Dr. Pococke follows tnis tradition, 
adding that still they may have been 
neglected in their cultivation there, or 
have been destroyed by some accident, 
or transplanted into Arabia Felix, the 
native country of Mahomet. Vol. ii. 
p. 32. 

However, Savary, in 1777» found 
them at the small village of Mataree 
near Heliopolis, otherwise called Ain- 
shams, fountain of the Sun, because it 
had a fresh water-spring, and the only 
one in E^pt; wherein it was said 
that the Holy Family in their (light 
from Herod went, and that the Virgin 
bathed her infant Jesus ; and he adds, 
that in this village there was an in- 


closure wherein slips of this balsam- 
tree, brought from Mecca, were culti- 
vated, and from which, when cut like 
the vine, precious drops were caught, 
well known in pharmacy, and with 
which the Eastern women used to give 
freshness to their complexion, and to 
fortify their stomachs.*^ 

The leaves are like those of rue. 
Belon, who saw them when he was 
at Grand Cairo, enumerated nine to 
be the plants known by the name 
of Xyllo Balsamum, or Balm of Gi- 
lead, which the, caravans brought 
from Mecca ; they were aromatic, 
having a scent similar to that of cerr- 
damomum. This precious plant is lost 
to Egypt, where the Pachas do not 
stay long enough to think of any thing 
but the interest of the moment. It 
was not to be found when Maillet was 
Consul at Grand Cairo, and at the 
time Savary wrote, 1777» he says it 
was scarcely remembered. Vol. i. 

p. 127. 

It is unnecessary to dwell further on 
this interesting detail, than to con- 
clude that this Balm or Balsam of 
Gilead, now so prevalent, was one of 
the earliest sanative plants in the pro- 
mised land of Canaan, when it was 
first divided in allotments to the chil- 
dren of Israel, after Joshua’s invest- 
ment of that country, A. M. 25.53, 
A. C. 1447^ which forms a period to 
this present date of 3274 years, during 
all which time Divine Providence has 
been pleased to preserve this salutary 
herb of not more than two cubits or 
three feet in height, through all the 
variations of seasons, and the far more 
turbulent devastations of war in Ca- 
naan and in Egypt, for the use of man- 
kind in all nations. A. H. 
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HISTORY. 

Oh 1 Pomfret, Pomfret ! O thou bloody prison ! 

Fatal and ominous to noble Peers ! 

Within the guilty elosure of thy walls, 

Richard the Second here was hack’d to death ; 

And for more slander to thy dismal seat. 

We givl'^o thee our guiltless blood to drink — ShaJupearCt Ric. Ill, 

A. D. 50. Venutiuii^whoAOpposed Caractacus, had a garrison at Aldborough. 
•—About the same!|^ime a battle fought at Austerfield, between Ostorius and 
the Britons. 

I 1 - - I -- tri . : -■ 

Vide 18999 1481, 8ic. 8cc. 
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70. Agricola, whose wisdom beamed a double lustre on triuoiphaut fiouie, 
after subduing' the firigantes, made York his head-quarters. 

180« or nearly, the Caledonians ravaged the country as far as York, but 
successfully opposed by Marcellus Ulpius, the Roman General. 

207- The Britons under Fulgenius besieged York, but raised the siege at the 
approach of Severus and his two sons, Caracalla and Geta. 

327* York taken from the Romans by the Scots, who crowned Octavius there 
King of all Britain. 

450. liengist. King of Kent,' took York from the Piets and Scots, and all the 
country South of the Tees. 

4 G 6 . Arnbrosius compelled Octa to surrender the city of York in a very sup- 
pliant manner. 

488. Hengist, after an obstinate battle fought at Conisborough, was. taken 
prisoner by Aurelius Arnbrosius, who beheaded him. 

Ago, Uther Pendragon defeated the rebels Octa and Rosa, who had invested 
York, and took them captives. 

520. Colgrin the Saxon, shutting himself up in York, was besieged by King 
Arthur. Baldolph, Colgrin’s brother, having arrived within ten miles of 
York with 6000 men, was defeated by a force sent by Arthur to opposci 
them:' great reinforcements, however, arriving from Germany, Arthur raised 
the siege, and retired to London. 

521. Arthur gained a decisive victory o%'er the Saxons on Badon hills, slaying 
90,000 of them. The city of York was delivered to him at his approach, and 
there he celebrated the Nativity of Christ in excess and wantonness ; being 
the first Christmas festival held in Britain. 

560. Elmet conquered from the Britons by the Saxons. 

‘626, An attempt to assassinate Edwin at Derveatio, seven miles from York, 
which proved unsuccessful. 

v633. A bloody battle fought on Hatfield Heath between Ceadwalln, King of 
the Britons, and Penda Kinj; of Mercia, against Edwin King of Northum- 
bria, in which the latter, with his son Oifrid, was slain. Oscrick besiegfsd 
Cadwallo in V^ork; but he was slain; and his brother Anfrid treacherously 
put to death in 634. 

655. A great battle fought, Nov. 15, at Winmore, between Penda, King -of 
Mercia, and Oswy, King of Northumbria; in which the Mercians, though 
thirty times more in numbers, were nearly all cut to pieces. 

'678' Kgfrid, King of Northumbria, was entertained at Ri|>on. 

766. Aidborough attacked by the Danes, who rourthered a great part of the 
inhabitants, and burnt the city to the ground. 

867. Osbert, King of Northumbria, sallied out of York against the Danes, 
but after great slaughter, was defeated and lost his life. The Danes attacked 
York, anil Ella, who had advanced against them, and routed his army. 

937. Godfrey and Anlaf, having been driven from York by Athelstan, fled 
to Ireland, whence they returned with 6OO sail, and marched to York. 
Athelstan approached the city, but was met by the Danes at Bromford, 
where, after slaying six Kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, Athelstan 
gained a complete victory, and razed the castle of York to the ground. In 
the succeeding reigns Anlaf alternately obtained possessiou of York, and 
was obliged to retire from it. 

950. Ripon Abbey and Town were burnt by the Danes.— A battle fought be- 
tween the Danes and Saxons at Castleford, in which the former were civ> 
tirely defeated. 

1010. The Danes obtained a complete victory over the Saxons, near the rivq^ 
Ouse. 

1066. The King of Norway landed at Riccall, and marching against York, 
took it by storm. On the 23d of September Harold commenced .hostilities 

, against them at day-break; and after a bloody battle entirely defeated him ; 
killine their King and liis own brother Tosto. 

{io68. William I. om>osed by Earl Gospatrick and Edgar Athcling ; , who were 

^ received by Earl Morcar and the innabitants of York with gteat jay; but 
finding themselves unable to withstand hiin« Edgar was ^eut oack ,lo Sqot- 
Ggnt. Mao. December, 1826. 
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< hti^, and his party submitted to William. After this capture^ Kipon %vas 
reduced to great distreis. 

106p. The Danes entered the Humber and marched to York, where they were 
cordially received by the citizens. The Normans in the garrisons burnt the 
oathedral and great part of the city. 

1070. William 1. visited Selby with his Queen; who was there delivered of a 
son, afterwards Henry I. 

1 138. David, King of Scotland, entered England with a powerful army, and 
besieged York ; but Abp. Thurstait compelled him to retire, and overtaking 
him at Northallerton, killed 10.000 of hts army. 

1139. Leeds Castle besieged by King Stephen in his march toward Scotland. 

llGO. Henry II. held a Parliament at York, which condemned Malcolm 

King of Scotland to do homage for his crown. 

1170. The Knights, who murthered Thos. k Becket, took refuge at Knares<> 
borough Castle, where they remained prisoners many months. 

1171* Hen^ called a convention of the Barons and Bishops at York; and 
William King of Scotland did homage for his kingdom. 

1173. Kirkby Malzeard Castle besieged by Henry the elect Bp. of Lincoln; 
Roger de Mowbray soon afterward rendered it, with that of Thirsk, to the 
King. 

1 190. The Jews murthered and plundered at York. Those, who had retired 
to the castle being besieged, killed themselves. 

1199. The Kings of Scotland and England met at York to prevent a war be- 
tween their countries. 

IS 16. The Barons besieged York; but upon receiving a thousand marks, 
granted them a truce. 

ISfiO. Henry III. held a convention at York ; where the King of Scotland 
married Henry's sister. 

1930. Henry ill. and the King of Scotland kept their Christmas at York in a 
magnificent manner. 

1251. Henry and his Queen met Alexander HI. King of Scotland at York, 
and solemnised the marriage of Alexander and Henry's daughter with suit- 
able grandeur. 

1291. Edward I. on his way to Scotland, stayed some time at York. 

12Q8. A Parliament summoned at York, in which the King’s confirmation of 
Magna Charta and Charta de Forestk were read. 

1311. Edward 11. kept his Christmas at York, and expecting an invasion of 
the Scots, fortified the city walls. 

1314. After the battle of Bannockburn, in which Edward 11. lost 50,000 
men, he narrowly escaped to York. 

1319. Edward II. attempted to raise an army at York against the Scots, but 
was obliged to complete his forces from other quarters.— The Scots wasted the 
coanti7 as far as the city gates, burning Ripon, Knaresborough, Skipton, &e. 

1321. Thomas Earl of Lancaster held a council at Doncaster to oppose his 
nephew Edw. 11. and made a stand against the King’s forces ifear Borough- 
bridge, but was taken by Sir Andrew de Harcia, and subsequently beheaded. 

1322. Edward II. held another Parliament at York, and was surprised while 
at Bylahd Abbey by the Scotch. 

1323. Robert Bruce King of Scotland, having driven Edward out of his king- 
dom^ursued him to the walls of York, burning Ripon, 8rc. 

13. . Elnward BiiKol resided at Sandal Magna Castle, while an army was raising 
to establish him on the Scottish throne. 

1327. Edward 111. had a general rendezvous of his army, consisting of 60,000 
m^n, at York for six weeks.— Knaresborough Castle taken by John de Lil- 
burn for the rebellious barons ; but he was soon compelled to surrender. 

1328. Edward III. married Philippa, and kept his Christmas at York. 

1832. Edward 111. assembled a Parliament, and in 1334 kept his Christmas 

at York. 

134t. Sir Jblm Elland, knt. High Sheriff of Yorkshire, having quarrelled 
with John de Lockwood, Sir Robert Beaumont, and Sir Hugh Quarmby, 

> murthered them all 10 une nighc at their own houses. 

While’ Edward IIL and the Black Prince were engaged in the French 
mAMi.. D avid Bruce invaded England, and burnt part of the city of York. 
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Thev were, howerer, defeated by Queea Philippa at Merille’a Crott near 
Dornam. 

1385. Richard IL being on an expedition against Ae Scoti« was torn Uoie in 
York. 

1389. Richard II. again visited York, in order to effi^^t a reconciliation be- 
tween the clergy and laity of that city. 

1399. Henry of^Bolingbroke, after landing at Ravensbiirg in the East Riding, 
was met at Doncaster by several of his friends.-*Richard 11. confined in 
Knareshorough and Leeds Castles previously to his mysterious death in Ponte- 
fract Castle. 

1405. The Archbishop of York with other distinguished noblemen formed a 
conspiracy against Henry IV. and caused 20,000 men to resort to liis stand- 
ard to York. The King sent down 30,000 men under the Earl of West- 
moreland, who by means of flattery and intrigue, induced that Prelate and 
the Earl Marshal to dismiss their troops; upon which he caused them to be 
seized and beheaded* — ^The King kept his court at Ripon. 

1406. Henry IV. on his return from Scotland witnessed a martial combat at 
York, between two English and two foreign knights; the former of whom 
prevailed. 

1408. At Bramham Moor the forces of the Earl of Northumberland (the 
chief instrument in deposing Richard II. and raising up Henry IV.) were 
defeated by Sir Thomas R^eby, and the Earl himself slain. After this 
defeat Henry passed through York. 

14|9. Henry V. and his Queen visited the shrine of St. John of Beverley at 
York, owing to the shrine having exuded blood all the day on which the battle 
of Agincourl had been fought, 

1417. The Duke of Orleans confined a prisoner in Pontefract Castle by order 
of Henry V. 

1460. A bloody battle fought at Wakefield between Richard Duke of York, 
and Margaret Queen of Henry VI. The latter at the head of 18,000 men 
appeared unexpectedly before Sandal Castle, and tauntingly upbraided the 
Duke of York with being afraid to face a woman 1 He drew up his men on 
the green facing Wakefield ; but being surprised by an ambuscade, he and 
1800 of his men fell victims. The bloody Lord Cliflbrd with more than 
savage ferocity stabbed the Earl of Rutland, a child of 19 years old ; and cut 
off the Duke's bead to present to the Queen. 

** IVhere York himself before bis csstle gste 
Mangled with wounds on bis own earth lay dead ; 

Upon whose body Cliffoid down bbn sate 
Stabbing the coipse, and cutting off the head. 

Crown’d it with paper, and to wrwe his teene 
Presents it ao to his victorious Queene.”^DiuYTON. 

1461. At Towton, the EngHah Pharaalia, March 99, took place the greateat 
battle ever fought in this countiy, between the L^ncaitriana, about 6(),000 
in number, and 40,000 Yorkiata ; the Lancastriana at length gave way ; but 
endeavouring to gain Tadcaater Bridge, ao many fell into the email river Cock 
aa quite filled it up, and the Yorkiata went oyer their backa to pursue their 
brethren. The number slain was estimated at 36,776; and the immense 
efluaion of blood among the snow, which at that time covered the ground, on 
the thaw ran down the furrows and ditches 0/ the fields for two or three 
miles. — Spoflbrth Castle laid waste by the victorious Edward IV. 

1464. Edward IV. arrived at York, with a numerous army, and most of hit 
nobility, on their march against the Scots, French, and Northumbrians, who 
had unit^ in favour of Henry. The armies meeting at Hexham, a battle 
ensued, in which Edward was again triumphant. 

1469. Edward IV . visited Doncaster, deprived Sir ^Iph ^rey of the order of 
knighthood, and beheaded several other Lancastrians. 

147L Edward IV. landed at Ravenaworth, apd marched to York^ where 
having sworn to preserve the liberties of the city and obey Henry's commands, 
the citizens opened to him the gates. No sooner had he pjMrfprnijed thj i^ ette- 
mouy in the cathedral, than heassukned the regal title, ana ^rrison 

1483. Richard III. in September ptfssed through Doncaster, in his way to York. 

1536. At Scaushy Lees the famous Aske encamped with 40,000 nira iduring 
his rebellion. 
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1541. tfcn^ Vrri. tisitcd York. 

1548, , An insurrection broke out at Seamer, promoted by tbe parish^cl^k, 
under the pretence of reforming abuses in religion ; but was soon suppressed. 
ISlfO, Mary Queen of Scots removed from Tutbury to Sheffield Castle in cus- 
tody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

1584. Maty Queen of Scots confined at Sheffield Manor-house in the custody 
of the same Earl. 

l603. April 169 James I. visited York on his way to take possession of the 
Endisli Crown. In the June following, his Queen and their two eldest 
children visited York, &c. &c. on their way to London. 

1617* James entertained at Ripon and York on his way to Scotland. 

1633. Charles I. sumptuously entertained at York on his journey to Scotland, 
and also at Ripon. 

1639. On the breaking out of the Scotch rebellion, Charles visited York, 
which he made the principal rendezvous of his army. The insurgents laid 
down their arms, ana swore obedience to him ; but in 

1640. they again entered England ; upon the news of which Charles hastened 
to York, whither he was followed by Sir Jacob Astley with an army of 
12,000 foot and 3000 horse. He returned to London, however, without 
effecting any thing. The Commissioners met at Ripon. 

1641. Nov. 20, Charles came to York, on his way to Scotland. 

1642. Cawood Castle garrisoned for the King.— ^ir Thomas Glemham at- 
tacked Wetherby; but was twice repulsed by Sir Thomas Fairfax. — In 
March Charles removed his court to York, where he was received with every 
token of attachment. From the resort of the Yorkshire nobility, &c. his 
court assumed a considerable degree of splendour. The King left York in 
September, when the city was garrisoned by the Earl of Cumberland, and 
subsequently by the Earl of Newcastle. Hence he made sallies, and took 
Tadcaster, Sheffield, Leeds, Halifax, &c. — A battle fought on Adwalton 
Moor between the Earl of Newcastle, who commanded me Royalists, and 
the Parliamentarians, in which the latter were totally defeated. Lord Fairfax 
and his son soon effected a junction of iheir forces at Bradford, but being 
closely followed by Newcastle, he escaped with considerable loss to Leeds, 
whence he retreated to Hull. In this sally Lady Fairfax was taken prisoner, 
but was generously sent back by Newcastle in his own coach with an escort. 

1643. January 23, Sir T. Fairfax captured Leeds.— Howley Hall stormed and 
plundered by the Parliamentarians. — The Earl of Newcastle made Bowling 
Hall his head quarters^ when he besieged Bradford so closely, as to compel 
Fairfax to escape. — An engagement at Seacroft between Fairfax with a cle- 
lachment of tne Parliamentarians, and a large body of horse under Lord 
Goring, in which the latter gained a complete victory. — In July Thomson 
Manor-house was taken by the Royalists, and soon after burnt. — The 
Royalists erected a fort at Whitgift to prevent Hull during the siege from 
receiving supplies by water ,-r-Ripon taken for the Parliament by Sir Thomas 
Mauleverer.— Henrietta Maria came to York; when Sir Hugh Gholmley, 
late Governor of Scarborough, joined the Queen’s standard with 300 men. 

1644. Charles 1. at Doncaster. — ^Sir Thomas Fairfax, Lesley, and the Earl of 
Manchester, with an army of 40,000 men, commenced the siege of York ; 
bdt were by various schemes of the Royalists prevented from making a vigo- 
rous attack till the 15th of June, when the siege was commenced with great 
vigour. Prince Rupert coining to its relief, the Parliamentarians retired to 
^^rston Moor> whither Rupert followed them, and where' on the 2d of July, 
a most dr^dful battle was sought, which, as is too well known, terminated 
in favour of the Parliament. A few days previous to this battle, Ripley 
Castle surrendered to the Parliament; and Frince Rupert on bis way to 
Marston encamped on Bolton Bridge; and lodged at Denton Park, which' 
he was only prevented from destroying by the sight of a portrait of John 
Fairbx, slam while defending Frankendde in tbe Palatinate, 1 621. —Colonel* 
Lilbiflj|Lbesjegcd Tickhill C^tle, of which he obtained possession in two 
daj^WMi^uly Crojmwdrs Norwich troop of horse were quartered at Killing- 

• hall, had embroidered on their colours, ** La troupe der Vierges 

being n^seajby ffie voluntary subscription of the young ladies of* Norwich.— 
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Cawood Caitle Burrendered tot Sir John Mddnim^The-Mafqttif of 'New- 
castle and others^ disgusted with the rash conduct of Rupert, left York and 
embarked for Hamburgh. York was in consequence again besieged and 
taken. — ^Sheffield Castle honourably surrendered* to the Parliament on Aug. 
10, under Major-gen. Crawrord.^Lord Fairfax, in Noyember, took Knares- 
borough. In December Fairfax made hiihself master of the*town of Ponte- 
fract, and about Christmas besieged the castle. The work of slaughter went 
regularly on till the arrival of Sir Marmaduke Langdale in Jan. 1645, who 
compelled the besiegers to retreat. f 

1645.' March 21, the Parliament obtained possession of the town of Ponte- 
fract, and after three months’ incessant siege compelled the garrison to capi- 
tulate on June 20.<-*In October Colonel Bonivant surrendered Sandal Magna 
Castle, after a siege of three weeks, to the Parliamentarian Col. Overton.— 
On the 30th of December Skipton Castle surrendered to the Parliament* 

1647. Colonel Rainsborough, lying at Doncaster with a large body of soldiers, 
was slain by stratagem of the Royalists.-— Pontefract Castle surrendered to 
General Lambert. 

1648. In the Red Hall, Leeds, Charles 1. lodged, while in the hands of the 
Soots, on his way from Newark to Newcastle. A maid-servant entreated 
him to exchange clothes and make his escape; but the unfortunate Monarch 
refused. — On the 6th of June Col. Morrice, by stratagem, obtained posses- 
sion of Pontefract Castle. In October Cromwell commenced the siege, 
which held out till the execution of Charles, January 30, when they pro- 
claimed Charles 11. and made a vigorous sally ; but were compelled to sur- 
render March 25, 1649. 

1650. Cromwell, on his way to Scotland in July, was received at York with a 
discharge of all the artillery. 

1660. ^fonk entered York with bis army. 

1663. An insurrection took place in this Riding upon the reforming principles, 
&c. Their rendezvous in Farnley Wood being known, a body of trdops sur- 
prised them, and took many prisoners. 

1688. The Protestant Militia of York attacked the Catholic partizans of 
James ; seized the city-gates ; placed guards at each ; and declared for the 
Prince of Orange. 

1689. The Duke of Wirtemberg, with a number of Danish soldiers amount- 
ing to 5000 foot and 1000 horse, passed the winter in York and the adjoining 
villages. 

1746. The Prince of Hesse and William Duke of Qumberland, after the fa- 
mous battle of Culloden, visited York on their return. 

1768. The King of Denmark visited York. 

1812. The misguided Luddites encountered a successful resistance in April 
at Liversedge lathe person of Mr. Wm. Cartwright, who defended his mill 
by a small garrison consisting only of himself, four of his workmen, and five 
sdldiers, against a host of assailants. S. T. 

(To he concluded in Supplement,) 


M r; Urbaw, Du^/tn, Dec. 9. * understood my opinions. On seme 
a writer who appears for the others he has allowed his judgment 
Jl hrst time before the Public, the to be swayed by writers of very ques- 
critique in your Magazine of Septem-.. tionable authority; .1 allude particu- 
her on the Irish Antiquarian Re- larly to his observations about the 
searches, as the judgment of a veue-. English Pale, 

rable and competent authority, must 1 have not doubted the existence of 
be very gratifying. . 1 am satis&ed that, St. Patrick ; I merely questioned hia 
truth and accuracy have more in- mtmon and the /tine of his ministry, 
flaence with you than any other con- I trust 1 shall be able, in my next part, 
sideration $ and may therefore venture to reconcile most of the conmeting evi- 
to observe that your Critic has on some dence upon this interesting but obscure 
points unintentionally, no doubt, mis- subject. I expressed distinctly the same 
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mioioii at your Ciitict tbal lhe biMi 
Xendetvoured tedaseribe were of more 
recent date, than the MSS. and that 
tbt plate of Miyer-oontaiiiiDg the reided 
pillein to be atill more modern than the 
internal plateaof brass* thelatttt being 
perforated with many holes^ by which 
ibe original ornaments were laffited to 
their surfaces. 

' 1 am * still inclined to think what 1 
have called a cemer was really intend- 
ed fora thuriboloiD, and not for a bell. 
If yoa examine those represented on 
the plate in the hands of the angels* 
you will find a striking resemblance. 
It is besides in two pteea, or semi- 
^obes* each traversing on a silver pin 
ecwtwcted with the end rings*, and 
passing through its centre. 

1 am not convinced by the remarks 
on the date of the Meesbac. 1 ts work- 
manship and the figures are of much 
more* remote antiquity than the l6rh 
century* and are irreconeiieaUe with 
that date. But there is much force in 


his ntaervaMops; and they demand con- 
sideration. I may possibly trouble you 
briefly thereon hereafter. 

^ He siws I that assises were 
only heid within the Englith Pale. 
No term has been more misunder- 
atood than this of the Pale. It is of 
modem origin. I have never met with 
it in any authentic documents previous 
to ilie disastrous feign of Rickard II. 
and believe it to. have originated in 
those of his successors of the house of 
Lancaster. Previous io that period 
most of Irdand was in. subjection to 
the English power* with the exception 
of the North and West of Ulster* that 
part, of Connaught where at this day 
the King’s writ runneth noU unless hy 
fermiuinn, or the aid of the military ^ 
—the kingdom of Connemara* where 
the great O’Flaherty but a few years 
sinm used to ascend his antient hill* 
and drawing his trusty (or rusty) 
sword* declam. war amiinst the seven 
united provinces of Holland and the 
tmn of (Solway / / / But to . 
W serious, meriffs were appmnted 
for* mid the Assites were held during* 
the gmter part of the reigns of Henry 
the TOrd* ind the three nrst Edwards* 
hi the oountiei of Cork* Xeriy* Lime^i 
rt^k* ;^pmiy* and; Woterfoid in 
Comaiqiht was but one 


comity* till lfi99t when Bosoommm 
appears for the first time as a oouniy. 
llublin* Carlow (or Catherlogh)* Kil- 
dare* Kilkenny, and Louth in Lein- 
ster* Meath and the Earldom of Ulster* 
had Seneschals* who* like the Sheriffs* 
accounted annually to thei Crown. 
Tipperary* after the reign of Edward 
the ScGond* had a Seneschal for the 
Palatinate* and a Sheriff for the Comity 
cross or church lands. 

I felt considerable reluctance in first 
coimnitting my remarks to the press* 
but the flattering receotion and rapid 
sale of the first Part ot the Irish Anti- 
quarian Researches* encourages me to 
proceed. I feel* however* that I am 
on a subject* in the discussion of 
which I am more likely to please those 
who have formed extravagant notions 
of the Augustan ages of Ireland* than 
these who condemn her to barbarism 
ab initiop like Strabo* who asserts her 
inhabitants to have been cannibals, 
and detesed by the most detestable 
and vicious Customs* but shews at the 
same time how little dependence 
should be placed on his authority* by 
asserting Ireland to be situated on the 
North of Britain* and calls other geo- 
^phers liars for fixing her on the 


I shall not confine myself to eccle- 
siastical matters. My present iiitenttoii 
is to use kny best endeavours to illustrate 
Irish history by discussions and obser- 
vations from original authorities and 
doctirtients ; aUd tf luy future exertions 
meet the same approval the public 
have pronounced on the first Part* 1 
shall be satisfied. 

It may not be uninteresting to your 
readers to know* that a MS. has lately 
come into my hands of very great anti- 

S * written in Latin in the Irish 
cter* mixed with the Greek. It 
contains the present^canon of the whole 
New Testament* with the addition of 
the Ejpistle to the Laodiceans* and 
many interesting tracts relating to the 
history of Ireland. Tbm are argu- 
ments to the books of the New Testa- 
ment, most of which arc written by 
the Heresiarch Petagiusi What an 
interesting fact is this. True indeed 
is it that the antient history of Ireland 
is as yet unknown. 

W« Bxtham* Ulster, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


09. MemdrSf Historical and TopografihiciU^ 
qf Bristol ajtd its Hcighlaurhood* ths 
hey, Samuel Seyer^ M,A, 8 volt. 4to. 

P ART 1. of this work was review- 
ed in vol. xcii. Part i. page 538. 
We shall now notice the hook as « 
whole. 

Watering and bathing places are 
towns composed of dashing note]a»aod 
inn-like private houses, whither trades- 
men resort with about as much ehance 
of dying worth a great deal of money, 
as genuemen who farm their own 
estates, that is, both have only their 
daily wants supplied. The great ^sea- 
port cities are, m a Statesman’s view, 
far more important, b^ause popula^- 
tion augments in them, through the 
means which they present of acquiring 
riches. It is nonsense to talk of the 
vulgarity and discomfort of narrow 
lanes, muddy tide-rivers, ugly ware- 
houses, brutal carmen, and the other 
nuisances of port-towns. They are 
only Cinderellas in rags, which the 
fairy wand of Industry converts into 
princesses ; for out of them proceed the 
wealth dfour merchants, the inimiuble 
skill and bravery of the British sailor^ 
and in consequence, the monqy which 
supplies the tunds for national defence, 
and the character which enables us to 
6ght with assurance of victory. An 
expert seaman is, necessarily as such, 
a clever fellow, but our peasaptiy are 
blockheads, not from nature, but Jrom 
the mill*work routine of their employ- 
ments, winding round throughout the 
year, in a clock-circle from figures one 
to twelve; ploughing, sowing, reaping, 
manuring, &c. Many of them, how- 
ever, are chisseled and carved into in- 
telligent beings by the Army, and 
they are admirably disciplined and offi*- 
cered by a high-minded nobilily and 
gentry. Nevertheless, sad would be 
the trouble of old England, were It not 
for naval watch-dogs, which afinsht 
continental depredators. Lake our Co- 
lonial islands, every inhabitant capable 
of bearing arms, must then be a militia- 
man, every town must be garrisoned, 
every house must be a fort, and every 
man's estate be only worth half its pre- 
sent value. Other bad consequences 


are obvtona; and we apprehend, tbaiC 
where the military character must be 
highly preponderant, Liberty, and Law 
the ^estu of Liberty, would be far 
from secure*. We tnerelbre think, 
that the blewibg of teing gavemed by 
law >and reason, instead of feudal ty- 
ranny, is partly owiim to our sea-poit 
towns, because Slips, • Colonies, 
and Commerce,'* though a sneer of 
Buonaparte, were the meana of reduo^ 
Ing hii history only to the Imndary 
one of our national Saint, St. (mrge, 
overcoming the Dragon,-— an event 
hardly pitmable, if he could have ex- 
emplified his intention of devouring 
ns, unimpeded by a Navy. 

If, too, there cannot be a Peerage of 
Merchants, there is a Directory, and if 
one implies acres and honours attached 
to a particular family, the other often 
implies pounds sterling, and much 
wimom, for money-getting mostly im- 
plies wisdom. That money makes e 
mare to go, so well as spurs, we do 
not believe ; but we know that it 
has made noblemen go into the City 
for wives. Sens of Deucalion mer^ 
chants, may often be, and therefore 
we cannot r^rd a Directory as e 
Peerage, only as a Court-calendar of 
the monied interest; and a mine which 
produces gold is as valoable as an es- 
tate which bears com. 

For these reasons, we rqgard sea- 
ports, and Ehristol (one of the most emi- 
nent among them) as having greatly con- 
tributed to the wealth and security of 
this nation. That Bristol has not been 
also a University for scholars (be- 
cause Chatterton was not patronised), 
has been' the subject of much satirt 
and obloquy. The fact is, that to woo 
a muse, is the same thing as to court 
a girl without a fortune, whom pb 
podr man can afiPord to merry. It Is 
very true, that Lett^s and the Arts wft 
of great national importance, anl 
oc^hi to be supported upon pnblii 
principles; but Alison shoivii that tha 
pleasures of imagination haea qo 
^ 

* See Le Orice*t Analysis of fhkji PP« 
95, 96. 
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istence, where mere habits of calcula- 
tion forhi the intellectual character* 
and a quid pro quo is the -essence of all 
transactions between man and man. 
Literary patronage is not the thing 
which philosophers expect from sea- 
port towns ; nor was Carthage Athens. 
An increased taste for Literature can 
only follpw. an increase of education. 
‘With regard to Bristol in particular, 
we need only mention a noble Library, 
-an eic^llent philosophical Institution* 
restoration of ancient Church archi-- 
lecture* and* neither last nor least* a 
munificent donation of 200 guineas by 
the Corporation for the embellishment 
of this work. 

If many men look at things with 
only one eye* we chuse to look at them 
with two; and if the former chuse 
only to have one association of ideas, 
vie. that of Bristol and Chatterton* we 
chuse to have that ’of Bristol and the 
publick. Ha\nn^ however* made a 
point of first pulung off our hats* and 
making our bows to this venerable and 
wealthy City* we shall now speak of 
the business in hand. . 

The two first Chapters of Mr. Seyer*s 
work refer to the Histoiy of Bristol* 
before the arrival^ of the Saxons. He 
gives the following summary of his 
hypothesis concerning this ancient his- 
tory: 

^<On the ifhole* I coDclode* that the 
first settlement on the Avon was Caer-odor 
or Cliff-ton* founded about 391 B.C. and 
tlut there was at that same time a ferry 
across the Avon* where the bridge now 
stan^, and a small town or village near the 
ferry. , When the Romans conquered this 
'part of the country* their General* Vespa- 
sian* settled a regular city at Abona* at the 
same time keeping garrisons at Clifton* 
Henbury* &c. When thus the country be- 
came safs and peaceable* the most respect- 
able part of the neighbouring inhabitants 
settlea at Abona* for the sake of commerce* 
society* and safe government: meanwhile* 
.the'bhabitantt of Clifton feeling the same 
serurltT* gradually extended themselves down 
the hill* occupying the bank of the river as 
]fkr as & trqjeeiut [now Bristol]* insomuch* 
that the whole was one long town* called 
by the original name Cter-odor. Things 
. -were in this sitnalion* when in the reign of 
CdnitSntlne .the Cheat* the Roman govem- 
meat fft ;to surround with a wall 

4uid gstett m area now occupied by Higb- 
stree^ij^oad-street* Corn-street* Wine- 
street t'^irhich* .then became a town* and 
tsas ' 0 iAle 4 ; C'aer-brito*. still, however* the 
whole letuement continued to be Caer-odbr* 


and is so called by the Welsh to this day.’* 

i. eu. 

Mr. Seyer will be hereafter too re- 
spectfully mentioned*' for him or our 
readers to suppose* that we mean to 
derogate from his merit by making the 
following remarks. * ‘ 

Mr. &yer founds his deductions 
upon the Welch writers* who neither 
illustrate ancient moftumeuts* nor an- 
cient monuments their writings. It is 
•a fact clearly exhibited by Mr. Fos- 
broke* in his History of Gloucester 
‘City* p. 1* 2* that* as the fable ofDeii- 
cahoD was evidently founded upon the 
history of Noah, and of Hercules pro- 
bably upon that of Samson* so certain 
ancient annalists adopted the singular 
plagiarism of transferring accounts 
from one nation to another* with the 
simple alteration only of names and 
laces. To confer glory upon Cam- 
ridge* Lidgate makes Anaximander 
-and Anaxagoras to have studied there : 
Hector Boethius transcribes the British 
history of Caractacus* makes him King 
of Scotland^ and places all his cam'- 
paigns in that country ; and ui^n the 
same principle* because the Komun 
history commences with the fugitive 
Trojans* Brute* -the descendant of 
^Xneas* is brought to this island ; and 
when Christianity was promulgated* 
the pedigrees of the British kings were 
deduced from Adam and Noah* in 
imitation of the genealogies of Mat- 
thew and Luke.*' CFosbroke ubi supr.) 
The separation of veracity from his- 
tory is a palpable absurdity; but ab- 
surd as it is* it is nevertheless solemnly 
true* that it was customary not only 
■with Welch* but Anslo-Saxon* Nor- 
man* and French authors to compile* 
history for the sole purpose of cmnel- 
lishment* facts being utterly disregard- 
ed. Mr. Seyer does* not notice mo- 
dern authors* or he would have seen 
instances of this perversion of history 
clearly exemplified in the same Au- 
thor’s British Monachism* p. ig. But 
it is sufficient to show from thence* in 
proof of our position* (hat Anaximan- 
der and Anaxagoras have been gravely 
affirmed to have studied at Cambridge, 
and Bellerophon to have had an Ox- 
ford education. 'Now we place the 
Welch writers* quoted by Mr. Seyer, 
among the Historians^ of emheliishment 
only (if th(^ may be so called)* for that 
histories were written for the purpose 
of embelHslmient only (veracity being 
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utterly disregarded)^ is a we repeat^ 
not to be brought into question. 

It is from an isnorance of this fact, 
that the principle of Welch History 
has not been detected, though its false- 
hood . has been exposed. To apply 
these premises* to the case before us. 
Mr. Seyer ascribes the foundation of 
Bristol, about the year before Christ 
390 — 350, to Dunwallo Molmtuius. 
Now this Dunwallo is in the civil his- 
tory of the Britons, what Arthur is in 
the iiiilitary. No fact is more evident 
than that the winding trackways were 
the only roads known to our Celtic 
ancestors, and yet the Welch ascribe 
to this Briton the foundation of the 
Walling-street, and other great roads, as 
straight as an arrow, which are plainly 
of Hoinati construction, and were not 
in being till centuries after the sera of 
Dunwallo. We do not believe that 
Caer-odor gave birth to Bristol, any 
more than we believe that the Tower 
of London gave birth to the naviga- 
iioti of the Thames, and the port of 
the Metropolis. We shall now offer 
some hypotheses, founded upon the ac- 
tually existing remains. 

We shall first premise, that we 
should have liked the History of Bris- 
tol to have been introduced l>y a disser- 
tation, in the manner of Cuvier, for it 
well deserves it. But this is evidently 
foreign to the studies of Mr. Seyer and 
ourselves. It may yet be done. In 
the first place, then, we shall observe, 
that the earliest authentic matter vvhich 
refers to the vicinity of Bristol, is the 
chain of forts, occupied or thrown up 
by Oslorius, on the line of the Severn 
and Avon. Mr. Seyer says (p. 1 I 7 )» 
upon the authority of Richard of Ci- 
rencester, that Vespasian was the Ge- 
neral who conquered and Romanized 
the banks of the [Bristol] Avon, and 
founded the station at Sea Mills, so 
excellently illustrated by Mr. 

But we understand the words of Taci- 
tus, concerning the forts of Oslorius, 
as implying measures commenced de 
novo, and Tils line of forts on the Se- 
vern and Avon as applying to this spot, 
and no other. ^ We care not what 
verbal constructions may be made of 
the passage in Tacitus. The earth- 
works existing are incontestiblc evi- 
dences, and the geographical licen- 
tiousness of connecting the Severn 
with the Warwickshire Avon, is pra^i^ 
eminently absurd. 

Gemt. Mao. December^ 1838. 
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Mr. Seyer admits (p, lig), thai the 
passage of Tacitus is applicable to no 
Briti^ tribes, except the Silures (or 
natives of Hereford^ire, Montnoum- 
shire, &c.) .What could the Silures 
have to 00 with the Warwickshire 
Avon? and to what purpose would be 
the^erection of fortresses against their 
incursions a hundred miles off, the in- 
terjacent country being left naked. 
The fact is, that this chain of fortresses 
exists in the present day, from Bristol 
toBredon Hill, co. Worcester, where 
they terminate; and these fortresses lie 
exactly upon the line fitted to oppose 
the incursions of the Silures. We 
have further to remember, that the in- 
tervention of the Forest of Dean ren- 
dered the passage into Wales along the 
Bristol side of the Severn more eligible 
than by crossing at Gloucester, and 
was besides much nearer for the inha- 
bitants of Wilts, Somerset, and the 
contiguous counties. That Aust was 
the ancient passage seems clear ; and 
antiquaries affirm, that Portskewid op- 
posite was the first camp made by the 
Romans in Wales. That Oslorius 
crossed the Severn in that direction, 
we doubt not; and by making his 
chain of forts, he secured his rear, and 
provided for retreat, before he pro- 
ceeded to hunt down Caractacus to his 
last hold (Coxwnll Hill), where he 
finally defeated him.— Mr. Seyer ad- 
mits (p. 119) that Ostqrius could have 
had no other object in placing these 
garrisons, than preventing the Silures 
from crossing the Se%*ern. 

But British fortresses exist, which 
could have no further relation to the 
campaigns of Oslorius, than as they 
denote occupation by him. By refer- 
ring to Mr. Seyer’s map (i* it will 
be seen, that mere are no less than ten 
British works upon the Avon, be- 
tween Bristol and the mouth of the 
Severn. The. era of these works it is 
impouible to ascertain ; for among the 
Britons and other Celtic nations, there 
were ready-made fortresses, applicable 
to public purposes, and deemed as ne- 
cessary appendages to districts, as shire- 
halls. Cesar, speaking of a defeat of 
the Gauls (L. viii, 33 ), says, ** Bis 
masno cum detrimento repuUi Galli, 
quid a|^t consulunt. Loeorum pe* 
rkos adhihent. Ah his, superiarum 
castrorum situs munitionesque cegnos- 
cuBt.” He also mentions a retreat of 
the Britons to a fortress of previous ex- 
istence, used in case of intestine divi- 
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8lon». But these earthworks were not, 
in our omnion, limited to warlike pur- 
poses. The usage of them in forensic 
concerns is still retained in o))ening 
the Hundred Courts in such places; 
for the Parle-hills of Scotland, the 
Tynwald in the Isle of Man, &c. did 
not owe their origin, to any institution 
of Alfred. One or two of these Bri- 
tish works may be ascribed to district 
purposes, but they are too numerous 
andl too close together to have apper- 
tained to particular tribes, unless there 
were ten of them within nearly the 
circuit of as many miles, a thing 
utterly improbable. That some of 
them were apparently intended to guard 
something beyond the Hotwells, by 
impeding access vidjluvii, is thus de- 
ducible. 

Near the Hotwells, are three pro^ 
jecting points of land, two on the So- 
mersetshire side of the Avon, on Leigh 
Down, and the third on Clifton Down. 
The river runs between them. They 
are of a triangular form, where the 
sides are not naturally sloping, and 
curved triple ramparts meet the slopes ; 
that is to say,, they are triangles with 
curved bases. They are opposite to 
each other. 

These earthworks resemble in form 
those of the corresponding harbour in 
Monmouthshire, Portskewid, or Sud- 
broke. Around the latter were a treble 
ditch and three ramparts, in the form 
of a bow, the form also of those at 
Leigh Down and Clifton (see Archae<^ 
logia, V. 61 , and Gough’s Camden, ii. 
485). The Romans had a similar 
mode of protecting harbours, as ap- 
pears by Inc following lines of Virgil : 

Gassem, quae lateri castrorum adjuncta 
latebat, [undis 

Aggeribus septem circum, et fluvialibus 
Invadit.*' ix. v. 69. 

Now, we do not conceive that the 
application will be overstrained, if we 
venture to say that the above lines 
characterize also the ancient port of 
Bristol, situated as it was upon a pe- 
ninsula, encompassed by two rivers, 
and guarded by camps and earthworks ; 
and moreover, a spot, where especially 
lateret.classis.'-^DOt to return to the 
camp at Clifton. It commanded a 
ford, and is thus described by Mr. 
Seyer. A footway from the camp 

slopes down towards the river, and joins 
a very brosd way, now covered with turf and 
htUf which lesids from the top of the hill 


near the turnpike, down to the river, with a 
descent so regular, that Nature has appa- 
rently been seconded by Art. In this place, 
at low water, during spring-tides, the river 
may ‘be easily passed on foot. Boys are 
wet scarcely above the knees. The water 
ripples over a strong bar of breadth still 
sufficient for a carriage, which appears to be 
the remains of an artificial ford, founded on 
a natural ledge of rock, and intended to 
form a communication between the camps 
on each side of the river ; which ford might 
have been raised high enough to allow the 
passage of men and horses for an -hour or 
two on every tide.** i. p. 61. 

The two fortresses opposite (if we 
rightly understand Mr. Seyer), are call- 
ed Bower-walls and Stokeleigh Camp. 
In the former, which is nearer Bristol, 
on a projecting point of the Clifi', is a 
small circular mound, presumed to be 
the site of a signal station. At Stoke- 
leigh Camp was another station for 
signals, ana a fire kindled there would 
be visible at Blaize Castle (another 
camp), and Brandon Hill. Mr. Seyer 
then says, 

<< Of the three, Clifton Camp is unques- 
tionably the immediate parent of Bristol, 
the Ozer-odor, because it lies on the same 
side of the river, and because from it we 
can still trace the regular process of popula- 
tion { first, down the hill, by means of Ro- 
man coins there dug up, and then by the 
old houses on the river side, till the ex- 
pansion of the valley brought the settlers to 
the site of modern Bristol. Whereas, on 
the Somersetshire side, there is no oppearance 
of any connection by land between Bristol 
and Bower-walls; nay, there is reason for 
supposing, that in the British age such 
communication was difficult, on account of 
a lake or marsh extending to the foot of 
Ashton Hill.” P. 66. 

That these three camps were intend- 
ed to impede hostile passage of the 
river is obvious, and there n)ight have 
been settlements upon them for perma- 
nent garrisons. But we do not con- 
ceive, that therefore they were prior in 
date* to Bristol. It is true, that we 
have read of such British towns on the 
tbps of hills ; but we are told by Caesar, 
that the favourite situations of^ Celtic 
towns were Linguee^ i, e. tongues of 
land, running out into the sea, and in- 
sulated by the tide at high-water; and 
by others, that the primitive Britons 
settled on the banks of rivers, on low 
ground, where there was pasturage for 
their cattle. But of this more hereafter. 

Having spoken thus far from the 
evidence of the earthworks, we have 
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next to observe, that the first authentic 
account of Bristol seems to be com- 
prised in the following passage of 
Gildas. .He says that Britain was 
vallata dufim ostiis nobilium Tha- 
mesis ac Sabriiise fiuminum, veluti 
brachiis, per quae eidem olim iransma- 
rime delitim ratibus vehehantur *' (Gale 
in XV Scriptores, p. i.) There are no 
f^rts to which these remarks can pos- 
sibly apply, except Bristol and Port- 
skew id, the former of which is shown 
to have had far greater eminence, by 
the number, variety, and extent of the 
fortresses around it. We do not think 
that they were made to guard nothing, 
or simply to impede the passage of the 
river oy the Silures, because Gildas 
mentions transmarince delitice, and be- 
cause, on the line of the river beyond 
Bristol, and as far as Bath, there are 
only t?iree British posts, and two Ro- 
man, whereas between Bristol and the 
sea there are ten British forts, and 
three Roman. 

It will he seen, that the differeneje of 
opinion between Mr. S^er and our- 
selves, is, that lie thinks Bristol to have 
grown out of Cader Odor (only a part 
of a triple fortress), and we, that this 
City has an earlier origin. We shall 
quote a passage from Mr.Seyer’s work, 
which snows that the site of ancient 
Bristol was absolutely a Lingua, (i, e. 
peninsula), affirmed by Caesar to be a 
favourite site of Celtic towns (L. iii. c. 
12 ). 

** The small peninsula on which the an- 
cient town of Bristol stands, being raised 
about twenty feet above the level of the 
plain, having a good soil, and surrounded by 
the natural enclosure qf the rivers, except 
where it touched the edge of an extensive 
forest*, must always have been a dry, se- 
cure, and healthy situation: and therefore 
from the earliest date of population in this 
neighbourhood, it could not be without some 
houses and huts for the abode of those who 
attended the flocks thereabout.'* i. p. 144. 

The utility of such situations is so 
plainly depicted by Caesar, and furnishes 
such an illustration of the advantage 
rendered by the fortresses annexed to 
Bristol, that we cannot forbear giving 
the words of that author at lengm. 

<< Erant ejusmodi fer^ situs oppidorum, 
ut posita in extremis Unguis promontoriis- 
que ; neque pedibus aditum ha^rent, quum 
ex alto se eestui incitavisset quod bis semper 
aocidit horarum xii spatio i neque navibus, 

* The annexation of a Forest is a oertaiii 
token of an eminent City,— Rev. 


qu^ rursus, minuente sestUi naves in vadis 
^ictarentur. Ita utrftque re oppidorum 
oppugnatio impediebatur. Ac si, quando 
ma^Uudine operis forte superati, extruso 
mari xggere ao molibus atque bis fsrme 
mcenibus adiequatls, suis fortunis desperare 
coeperant ; magno numero navium appulso, 
cujus rei summam faoultatem habebant, sua 
omnia deportabant, segue in proxima oppida 
recipiebant; ibi se rursus iisdem opporturdtor 
tUms hei defendebant” B. Gall. L, xii. c. 3. 

From all the reasons here stated, we 
think that Bristol was a great em- 
porium of commerce, and of Celtic 
origin, because, among other causes, it 
was situated upon a peninsula; and 
that Caer-odor and the adjacent for- 
tresses were formed in the main for its 
protection, and retreat of the inhabitants 
and their valuable merchandize, in 
case of attack. We know not any 
place in the kingdom which was so 
strongly hemmed in by fortifications, 
and Tor this circumstance the most 
reasonable cause appears to us— the 
great value and importance of the place 
to be guarded. 

(To he continued.) 

90. An Appeal in behatf qf the Views qf the 
Eternal IVoi'ld and State, and the Doc- 
trims of Faith and Life, held by the body 
of Christians who believe that a Neit 
Church is signified (in the Revelation^ 
chap, xxij the New Jerusalem: in- 
eluding answers to o^ections, particularly 
those qf the Rev, G, Beaumout, in his 
work, entitled, “ The AnH-Swedenhorg,** 
addressed to the reflecting qf all denomina- 
tions. By Samuel Noble, Minister qf 
Hanover-street Chapel, London. l3mo, 
pp. 508. 

Mr. noble, who is pleased to 
address his work to the reflecting of 
all denominations," cannot, we think, 
object to our exercising that privilege 
which he so kindly allows; and the 
sum of our opinions is, that since the 
days of the Schoolmen, we have not 
rfead a more masterly sophist ; nor ever 
known a superior advocate of kok- 
SENSB.— Nonxbnse, we boldly affirm, 
for what else can we call the dogma, 
that the ** Last Judgment took place 
in the year \7bl V* (see pp. 214, 223) 
which is proved, says Mr. Noble, by 
the diabolical events which took place 
at the French Revolution (p. 25g), and 
the great improvements in the scien'^ 
tific world, with regard to steam engines 
and M lights (pp. 213, 214 seq.) from 
which improvements we are to infer, 
that the " new heaven and new earth,” 
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here commenced, and that Sweden* 
Iwrgh was the man' deputed to an- 
nounce it. If this be any other than 
KONBBffSB, Revelation is mockerji^ 

It is clearly proved by Southey, that 
the civil liberties of this country owe 
their preservation to its Established 
Churcn; and we prognosticate, that 
to the same institution we shall ulti- 
mately owe the jpreservation also of 
Christianity itself. To explain our- 
sdfves, the Unitarians oppose the Tri- 
nity, the Divinity of Christ, the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit, the doc- 
trine of original Sin, the vicarious sa- 
crifice, the savins influence of faith, 
and future eternal punishment. The 
Swedenboraians affirm that Scripture 
is only understood by their Founder, 
because he alone had the privilege of 
intercourse with the world of spirits (p. 
364), wherefore his writings explain 
the nature and meaning of the second 
comina of the Lord, and of the New 
Jerusalem, which is to accompany it’* 
363). Accordingly, they posit that 
&ripture is only an allegory, of which 
the interpretation rests with themselves ; 
that there is only one person in the 
l>eity, Christ alone ; and dole out other 
mons^osities, as the French call things 
siipreitiely fantastic. Now if we adopt 
these notions, in sober sadness, what 
remains of CAristianitu f not even so 
much as Cutler Boulter’s stockings, 
which were originally silk, and so often 
darned with worsted' that nobody could 
tell what was their first material. Shall 
we go to the Catholics in search of 
Christianity ? Theirs is only a broker’s 
shop of old goods, long out of fashion, 
and damped. Shall we go to the Dis- 
senters? It is their favourite principle to 
admit qf no creed, and from that prin- 
ciple the adulterations deprecated pro- 
ceed. Shall we go to religious enthu- 
siasts? They prmgate civil and politi- 
cal evil, whicn History shows that it was 
never the intention of Providence to 
sanction. In short, no place is left for 
the promulgation of sound doctrine, 
but tnat estAlished Church, where no 
other doctrine dare be taught, or can 
be taught; and where, if things go on 
. in the manner they at present do, in 
the religious worlu, they who think 
that they have souls to be saved, and 
that societyought not to be demoral ized, 
must ultimately ffOj and we venture to 
hope, that Providence only permiu all 
this trash to be disseminam, in order 
to promote this desirable object 


We know that there are among the 
Dissenters numerous persons of the best 
conduct and intentions, and we know 
that they would be shocked if they 
thought that their favourite principles 
tended to the otter ruin of Christianity. 
That such, however, is the fact, we 
shall show from Mr. Noble’s own 
work : 

** The fkihionabls school of divinity, 
even through e jmet pert of Christendom, 
led ^ the kte Dr. Semler, end the present 
Dr. Eichborn, allows nothing of the proper 
nature of inspiration to the New Testament, 
and denies it to the Old Testament alto- 
gether, insomuch thet the Consistory of 
Wnrtemberg have gone to the length of 
forbidding me CleVgy to take from the Old 
Testament the subjects of their sermons.'* 
P. 67. 

Speaking pf the second coming of 
Christ, Mr. Noble himself says, 

** We find the Apostle [Paul] repeating 
without explanation the symbolic langoage, 
in which the Lord had foretold iti and with 
respect to the time of it, tue Jind him cotm- 
tmancittg a most palpable error** P. 97. 

So much for the integrity of the 
Holy Spirit speaking through St. Paul. 

Mr. Noble then exculpates doing 
evil, that good may cotUe. 

** If the theology which the Missionaries 
teach, is not such as we can regard as pure, 
its effects upon the degraded idolator are 
highly beneficial.*' P. 981* 

Lastly, we find from Swedenborg 
himself, that he composes his devils of 
those very persons who wrangle and 
dispute about matters of faith, as Mil- 
ton did before him. We shall be told, 
that it is an infringement of religious 
liberty, not to allow such a privnege. 
Now this religious liberty turns ex- 
actly upon the same pivot of argument 
as tne liberty of the press, and both are 
political and civil privili^s of tolera- 
tion. Merit and uemerit are out of 
the question. ^ A man may vend a 
medicine, which cures thousands, or 
one which murders thousands. All 
that the law can do, if it can do any 
thing, is to punish the man. It can- 
not prevent tne injury but by exposure. 

Swedenborg states, in his account of 
the Last Judgment, that when the in- 
teriors of those who were inwardly 
wicked, were laid open by the nearer 
presence of the Divine Judge, they no 
longer appeared as moral Christians, 
but like Demons t they raised riots, and 
^nngled with each other, about God, 
the Lord, the Word, Faith, and the 
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Church; and, as their coucupiicepGes 
of evil were at the same time loo^ 
from restraint^ they rejected all belief 
in aooh matters with contempt and 
mockery, and rushed into enormities 
of all kinds. As the opening of their 
interiors advanced, so the oraer esta- 
blished in societies was changed and in- 
verted. They who displayed most 
]H)wer in their reasonings against the 
sanctities of the Church, rushed into 
the centre and seized the government : 
and the rest, whose power by reason- 
ings was less, gave place to those in 
the centre, and acknowledged them as 
a sort of guardian angels. Thus things 
began to assume the form of hell.’* 
Now if this had been delivered as a 
prophecy of what took place at the 
French Revolution, could it have de- 
scribed it more faithfully? P. 250. 

Here we would again ask the con- 
scientious Dissenters, whether there 
may not be situations resulting from 
religious liberty (as it is called), in 
which Christianity is not most seriously 
injured ? The political privilege of to- 
leration is no answer to this question. 
The only one is, how they avoid, ^ in 
the exercise of that privilege, sending 
souls to condemnation, or being in- 
strumental to so doing ? 

But our readers will ask, reasonably 
ask, why we bestow so much discus- 
sion upon such nonsense as Swe- 
denborg has called Religion. We re- 
ply, that Ignatius Loyola never had a 
superior disciple to Mr. Noble. He is 
a man of unquestionable ulent; and 
without a proper es^sure, no man 
will see upon what a flimsy foundation 
he builds his house of cards. 

Swedenborg s^s, ** I have been 
called to a holy office by the Lord him- 
§e ^9 who most graciously manifested 
himseff in person, to me, nis servant, in 
the year 1743, when he opened my 
sight to the view qf the spiritual world*, 
and granted me the privilege of convers- 
ing with spirits and angels, which 1 
enjoy to this day,*^ (p. 203). So said 
Joanna Southcot. 

Upon this declaration, Mr. Noble, 
like Prince Hohenlohe, and a masterly 
Jesuit, has built up a regular legend, 
containing sundry prophecies (miracles 
as well might have been added) issued 
by the said Emanuel Swedenborg, 
which really might have been effected 


* lahilstion of oertsia gM would pro- 

duce fitf more picturesque visions. 


without anytupematural agency what- 
ever. But we shall show^ that it is 
utterly impossible for Sw^enboig to 
have realized such pretensions, first, 
scriptumlly ; secondly, philosophically. 
First, scnpturally. St.' John avows 
that he does not know what we shall 
be; knd St. Paul confesses his inabi- 
lity to describe the things which he 
saw, when carried up into the third 
heaven. The reason secondly is ob- 
vious $ no nuin can understand the es- 
sential nature of superior animated ex- 
istence. 

** £it onim id iaferioris eq)ufqoe pro- 
prium, ut quK lit luperiom atquo exoelnn- 
tiora suat, capero uoa poult. Ni beitiw 
quidein quid Como lit capiunt, moltbque 
minui iciuot, qui ratioae hominei roipub- 
licai iaitituaat, ao regaat, aitrorom eonui 
metiantur, mare aavigent.** OroHus de yt- 
fitate, dTc. L* u e. e. 

In short, whoever consults Dr. Hib- 
hurt’s excellent work upon Apparitions, 
may entertain a reasonable doubt, 
whether cataplaspas to the feet, and 
gentle purgatives, would not have put 
an end to Swedenborg's religion in 
limine ; for such visions as his are in 
reality no more than frequent conse- 
quences of delirium, tremour, and other 
morbific states of the body. So far 
from their being proqfs of Divine in- 
terference, Dr. Hibbert shows, that in 
order to convert Colonel Gaidiner to 
Christianity, one vision was used ; and 
another by Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy, 
to sanction his work upon Deism, in 
direct opposition to Christianity. (P. 
W— 197). 

’Many of our readers are well ac- 
^aintcd with the Confessions of the 
Opium-eater, and from thence may be 
satisfied how easy it is to have splendid 
dreams. But, in truth, there is no- 
thing in Svvedenborg*s ideas which is 
novd, or in Mr. Noble’s Theology 
which has not been triumphantly con- 
futed. But we have limited ourselves 
to two points, one, that it is as much a 
physical imp^sibility for a man to de- 
scribe a superior state of being, as for 
a dog to lecture upon anatomy at a 
public hospital ; and the other, that it 
IS monstrously absurd to affirm, that 
the magnificent phsnomena of the 
Day of Judgment ensued in the year 
17671 

We have done justice to the talent 
evinced by Mr. Noble, but we will not 
compromise onr^ principles upon such 
solemn subjects Rdigion and Morals. 
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We have long warned our readers of 
the danger in which the common sense 
and reason of .the nation are placed by 
the extraordinary tenets of modern re- 
ligionists. As Johnson would say» 
pigs that grunt attract more attention 
than pigs that do not grunt, because it 
is the natural consequence of noise to 
attract attention ; but we do not esti- 
mate the value of the animal by its vo- 
ciferation. 

We know that Reason is the gift of 
God as 'well as Revelation, and though 
a noise be made about Swedenborg, 
that attention may be attracted, it must 
ever be sound without sense. 

♦— 

91. An Analytical and Historical Fieu) of 

the Catholic Beiigion, with rrference to 

Political Institutions. Bvo. pp. 948. 

^ POPERY is so irrational, supersti- 
tious, and childish, that we think it 
ought to have died a natural death lori^ 
ago, together with the other mumme- 
ries of me Middle Ages ; and to recom- 
mend it now for (Political) Matri- 
mony with Protestantism, is just as 
reasonable as to say, that foolish old 
women in their dotage are as desir- 
able for wives, as sensime healthy young 
ones. But setting apart the absurdity 
of ^he Pope*s family, requiring a wed- 
ding ring for their Church, instead of 
a coffin, we have to observe that, the 
constitution of England acknowledg- 
ing only one Head of the Church, it is 
physically impossible, in our judg- 
ment, to render it a Constitutio Biceps 
to the satisfaction of Protestants. In- 
deed the very agitation of the question 
is an absurdity ; for it demands, tis se, 
connivance of the King of Great Bri- 
tain, to .his own subjects professing al- 
legiance to a foreigner ana usurper.. 

However, the question is so tho- 
roughly understood, that we can only 
say, that the work before us is a masterly 
eimosure of the frauds of Papacy. We 
affirm, that it ever has been, and is, a 
system of frauds concerted and prac- 
tised for the personal advantage of the 
Bishops of Rome 'and their dependanu. 
We concede to the British Catholics 
every acknowledgment of their respec- 
tability and even high pretensions, as 
concerns family and wealth, but if 
they are obstinate for the Pope, as the 
arbiter of their faith, and we are obsti- 
nate for the Bible only as the standard 
of atiff, we think that we better oon- 
auit the gBHry oS God, and the good of 


man,, by insisting upon the ascendancy 
of the latter. 

The work before us contains a sum- 
mary of all the mischiefs, malversation, 
cruelty, tyranny, and even detestable 
abominations of persons, who have fill- 
ed the Papal See. A Pope of the pre- 
sent day (like many Catholics) may be 
an amiable man, and as Bishop of 
Rome, unexceptionable ; but his poli- 
tical character, as Pope, implies usur- 
pation of government in foreign states, 
and 80 long as, he continues to main- 
tain such preposterous pretensions, he 
must and ought to be deemed politi- 
cally an enemy. It is no disrespect to 
our author that we do not extract from 
him upon his direct subject. He quotes 
Vattel, Montesquieu, &c. and supports 
powerful argument by elaborate re- 
search ; but our limits compel us, on 
hacknied subjects, to consult the gra- 
tification of our readers, by giving no- 
velties. 

In the first place, there are two laws 
of Moses, which few people under- 
stand, viz. drcumcision and the prohu 
bition of swine's flesh. Concerning 
the first, our author says nothing ; but 
if the reader will oonsult Elliotson's 
edition of Biumenbach*s Physiology, 
lie will there find, that in hot cli- 
mates it often becomes a physical ne- 
cessity, and is occasionally adopted as 
such, voluntarily, by Christians. With 
respect to the latter, our author quotes 
Montesquieu, whom we shall trans- 
late, for the edification of pork-eaters, 
though, as being one of the number, 
we hope tliat it only refers to the na- 
tives of the tropic zones. 

** Sanctorius has observed that the meat 
of the pig transpires little, and that even 
this food binders much the transpiration of 
other aliments. He has found that the di- 
minution amounts to a third. We know be- 
sides, that the defect of perspiration forms, 
or exasperates C^igrit) the maladies of the 
skin : pork then ought to be forbidden in 
the climates where the people are subject to 
these maladies, as those of Palestine, Ara- 
bia, R^pt, and Lybia.’* MorUesq, Espr, 
des Low, L. xxiv. c, 95. 

This remark accounts for the pro- 
hibition in which the illustrious states- 
man Moses enjoined the Jews not to 
eat pork, the unwholesomeness of which 
was very well known to him ; and, in 
order to render that prohibition still 
more binding, he strengthened it with 
the authority of religion. P. 246. 

The following is the disgusting char 
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raoter of the Monks and Friars of Spain 
and Portugal : 

** During xny stay in Spain and Portugal^ 
from tha year ISIS to 1814, I have often 
been an ocular witness of the depravity of 
friars, whom I have seen, late at night, re- 
velling in public-houses amidst courtesans 
and other infamous characters ; and in the 
conversation of druukenne'ss have heard them 
indulge in the most blasphemous expres- 
sions. One evening, on returning from the 
opera at Lisbon, 1 went into a well-known 
public house, where I met tlie guardian of 
the capuchins, brandishing a tremendous 
stiUltOt and compelling every body present 
to drink to the health of his mistress, whose 
accomplishments he extolled in the most 
revolting language. It is a' common prac- 
tice, both in Lisbon and Oporto, that, while 
a reverend friar is paying his addresses to a 
married woman in her own bed-room, the 
husband, who perceives his sandals left at 
the door, does not attempt to intrude upon 
the hermit's happiness, but respects those 
mute sentinels, as the messengers of their 
master's commands ? One evening in Cadiz, 
having, according to appointment, called on a 
lady, I soon perceived, by her embarrass- 
ment, that she was labouring under some 
fear, which she wanted to conceal from me; 
when, having eagerly pressed her to deci- 
pher the mystery, I on a sudden saw issu- 
ing from a remote coiner of the room a 
stout half-dressed friar, who in a thunder- 
ing voice, commanded me to leave the house. 
1 Old not lose my self-possession, but hav- 
ing cocked my pistol, soon tamed the reve- 
rend into submission. We became imme- 
diately good friends, and, during my stay 
in Cadiz, he was the most zealous and ac- 
tive promoter of my pleasures.*' 

In Naples, and in Rome herself, the 
best and most efficient interposers in 
love-intrigues are friars, who, under 
the pretext of presenting fruits and 
flowers to gentlemen travellers, con- 
trive to- introduce themselves at the 
several hotels, and thus commence with 
them art immoral but profitable inter- 
course. P. 214. 

Sir James Laurence has well exposed 
the emptiness of foreign titles of ho- 
nour. Our author says, 

Portugal, I have Men beggars de- 
corated with the order of Christ. In Rome 
the order of the Sporne b sold for 32. lOs.** 
P.88. 

Yet in England, such wretches steal 
into society, as gentlemen f but enough 
of the idfluence of a religion, which is 
not founded upon morality, and of 
Jew governments, which vend their 
.honours, like pedlars, and reduce them 
only to the worth of trinkets. 


23. Memoin if the Life and ffriHngs if 
Lindley Murray, m a iSeries if laikn* 
Written hy Himsef With a Prface^ and 
a Cimtinuaiion of the Memoirs^ by jEUisa- 
beth Frank. Longman and Co. 

IN a recent number of our Journal 
.we gave a. short account of Lindley 
Murray; and the present publication 
bears an indirect, but most satisfactory 
testimony to the general accuracy of 
that Biographical Sketch. On the pre- 
sent occasion, it is our intention to 
ive a brief account of the life and la- 
ours of that excellent man, as exhi- 
bited in his own Letters, and in the 
continuation of his memoirs by the 
accomplished Editor. But we would 
previously observe, that if it shall be 
objected, that the Autobiographical 
part is inconsistent with that humi- 
lity, and that indifierence to worldly 
applause, which it is contended were 
such prominent features in the cha- 
racter of Lindley Murray, we would 
answer, that he yielded a slow con- 
sent to the solicitations of friend- 
ship; that he was overborne by the 
arguments of those who were anxious 
to preserve his memory from idle tales 
ana groundless conjectures; and that 
a more authenticated statement of 
facts was no less an act of justice to 
his own character, than to the laud- 
able curiosity of the public respecting 
one who has been long acknowledged 
among its benefactors. His account 
of himself, therefore, has this most 
characteristic passage : 

*<lt is always a delicate point to speak 
or to write prc^rly concerning one's self, 
bat as 1 have been persuaded to undertake 
a work involving this difficulty, I must ac- 
commodate myself to it as well as I am 
able. Being at once the subject and the 
narrator, it will not be possible to prevent 
a very frequent recurrence of the obnoxious 
pronoun. 1 will, however^ study so to conduct 
this biographical sketch as to avoid eveiy 
species of undue seif-prominence, as well 
as to repress whatever may be considered as 
false delicacy. If 1 should sometimes err 
in prosecuting these intentions, 1 have no 
doubt the veil of indulgence and friendship 
will be throwa over my imperfections." 

Lindley Murray was born at Swe- 
tara, near Lancaster, in the provini^ 
of Pensylvania, in the year 1746. His 
father was a respectable merchant, and 
belonged to the Society of Friends ; we 
need scarcely add that his edocation 
was religious. . My parents, says he, 
gave us salutary admonition, and 
trained us up to attend the public wor- 
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tlii|tof God/* III bU- tevoittb year he 
was sent to an academy at Pniladel- 
]^ia, and eahibited an early predispo- 
sition for grammatical exercises. In 
the following year his father settled at 
Kew Vork, when wung M array was 
placed at a good school ; bis recollec- 
tions of these juvenile days are ex- 
tremely vivid, and are narrated with 
much simj^icity. At an early age he 
was placed in his father’s counting- 
house, but he neither relished the em- 
ployment, nor was patient of confine- 
ment ; a further experiment at Phi- 
ladelphia was equally unsuccessful, 
and tne acquisition of Literature seemed 
to be the ruling principle of his mind. 
At this moment the current of his for- 
tunes had nearly sustained a reverse, 
which might have been attended with 
the most serious consequences. He 
disobeys the ** letter ** of a parental in- 
junction not to leave the house on a A 
evening without permission, and re- 
ceives a severe chastisement. He re- 
bels against such rigorous authority, 
and qiiits his father’s house. He set- 
tles himself as a boarder at a seminary 
kept by a man of distinguished talents 
and learning, end commences his stu- 
dies. ‘ But nis continuance here was 
but of short duration, and was inter- 
rupted by an apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance, whicn brouant him again 
to the paternal roof. He prosecuted 
his studies with unremitting ardour, 
and though his acquirements seem 
neither at this periM to have been 
solid nor extensive, yet they contri- 
buted to the improvement of his taste, 
and to the increase of his desire for 
learning. At this period too he be- 
comes a member of a debating so- 
ciety.; the evils and the benef^ of 
which are stated with great impartiality. 
To his attendance there he attributed 
a portion of correctness and fluency 
of expression ; it is, we think, as 
probable that his desire for a profes- 
sion connected with Literary pursuits 
was there engendered. The study of 
the law now iiarticularly attracted his 
attention ; and this profession, after 
many conscientious scruples on the 
part of his father, he embraced, and 
after four years study he was called to 
the Bar. 

Before he entered into business, and 
in the'SOtfa yeu of his age, he mar- 
ried. a young wmaD, whom he de- 
scribes ** of personal attractions, good 
sense, a most amiable disposition, and 
of a worthy and respectable family.’’ 


< Happy in his marriage, his bniiness 
romising, and his desires moderate, 
is course was one of industry and 
usefulness. .He accompanied his fa- 
ther on a voyage to England on com- 
mercial matters of « importance, and 
acquired that relish probably for the 
country which was afterwards to be 
that of his adoption and his choice. 
But when the troubles in America com- 
menced, he retired from the political 
storm, and in a state of inertion, both 
legal and literary, which he greatly 
laments, he spent his time in idle or 
useless pursuits. But such a mind 
could not long remain inactive. The 
British power was mainlained at New 
York, and the practice of the law was 
suspended. He engaged in commer- 
cial speculations, and about the pe- 
riod of the establishment of American 
Independence he was in a condition 
to retire from business. His retreat 
was in the neighbourhood of New 
York, and appears from the descrip- 
tion to have been a paradisaical spot. 
But he was not permitted to enjoy it. 
A severe fit of illness was succeeded 
by general debility and relaxation of 
the muscles, and after various changes 
of situation without effect, he deter- 
mined to try a more favourable cli- 
mate, and to make a short residence 
in England. The separation from his 
friends is thus touchingly related. 

** Soon after our determiiiatioo was made, 
we preparad for the voyage. The trying 
scene sow commenced, of taking leave of 
our relations and friends. Many of them 
accompanied us to the ship, in the cabin 
of which we had a most solemn parting ; 
an eminent minister was present at this 
time, for whom we had a particular regard, 
and who prayed fervently on the occasion. 
It was a deeply afiecting time, and I trust 
produced salutary impressions on all our 
minds. Obr feelings at the moment of se- 
paration may be more easily conceived than 
described. But, satiaded with the propriety 
of the undertaking, and consoled by the 
hope of success, our minds grsdually be- 
came tranquil and resigned. With many, 
if not with ail of tliose beloved connexions, 
we parted, never, to see them again in this 
life, for many of them have since been trans- 
lated to the world of spirits. But we hum- 
bly trust that the separation will not be per- 
petual ; that through redeeming mercy and 
love we shall amn be united to virtuous 
connexions, and happily , Join with them 
and the blessed of all generations, in glori- 
i^ing our Heavenly Father, and joyfiilly 
serving him for .ever with enlarged mindi 
and purided affeotions.** 

liwasin theyear 1784, and in the for- 
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tietb year of bU* age, that Lindley Mur- 
tay landed in England, from the shores 
of which it ivas the wiH of Heaven 
that he should not depart. Within a 
mile of the city of York, in the village 
of Holdgate, he found a residence suit- 
ed in every respect to his wishes and 
his wants. It was here that his Lite- 
rary labours commenced ; it was here 
they closed; and it was here that a life 
of piety, of benevolence, and of exten- 
sive usefulness, v\'as spent during the 
last forty-two years of its enjoyment; 
for enjoyed it was amidstall the bodily 
affliction with which it pleased Provi- 
dence to visit him. His faith and pa- 
tience, his benevolent cheerfulness, tie-’ 
ver failed, and he died at the advanced 
age of eighty-one, in the full pofsession 
of his faculties ; and he was ready to 
depart. In the figurative language of 
Scripture, he lived in that state of pre- 
aration signified by ** loins girded and 
is lamp burning.* His lim was vir- 
tuous, and his death was happy. 

Of the Literary labours ot Lindley 
\lurray it is now superfluous to siieak ; 
they have received the stamp of long 
and almost unqualified approbation, 
and to his immortal honour be it re- 
corded, that, whilst he was simplifying 
the rules of Grammar, he was guard- 
ing the lessons of youth from the en- 
trance of any thing by which its in- 
nocence could be corrupted. The ex- 
amples adduced for teaching a correct 
style are uniformly calculated to con- 
vey the most pure and virtuous senti- 
ments. Blessed as he w'as wdih com- 
petence, he had no other temptation 
to write than for the improvement of 
the rising generation ; and the profit 
which lie derived fr9m his various pub- 
lications w^as uniformly devoted to be- 
nevolent purposes, and afforded him a 
considerable fund for charity. 

Of the volume before us, we cannot 
speak too highly, nor can we recom- 
mend it too warmly. 

It exhibits in -that part of it of 
which he was the author, an honest 
and a candid statement of facts, sea- 
soned with those reflections by which 
his subsequent high religious attain- 
ments enabled him to view his life 
and conduct, and carries with it an 
irresistible evidence of the pious sin- 
cerity by which it was dictated. , 

The duty of the* Editor has been 
most ably sustained, and forms a beau- 
tiful sequel, written by a kindred spi- 
GtNT. Mao. Deeemler, 1896. 

7 


rit. We can have no doubt that, un- 
der the blessing of Ood, the volume will 
subserve the great interests of refigion 
and virtue, and by the influence, of a 
powerful example, inculcate the most 
important lessons. Thv following ex- 
tract may both gratify a laudable cu- 
riosity respecting this extraordinary 
man, and afford a specimen of the 
style of his friend and biographer : 

** His exterual manners were truly pleus- 
idg. He was afiPab e and courteous in his 
address ; mild,' yet dignifed In his demea- 
nour. His unaffected civility and kindness 
readily won the way to the heart. Tho'ugh 
a valetudinarian daring the greater part of 
his life, his personal habits were those of 
uncommon delicacy and decorum. His ap- 
pearance was noble and prepossessing. He 
was tall, and well-proportioned. His fore- 
head was open, expansive, and rather ele- 
vated. His features were regular. The pro- 
file of his face, if not handsome, was strik- 
ingly noble and pleasing. I'he general ex- 
pression of his countenance indicated at 
once the elevation of his mind and the 
sweetness of his disposition. When he re- 
ceived and welcomed any stranger or visi- 
tor for whom he felt particular respect or 
regard, his countenance beamed ulth in- 
creased dignity and sweetness. His eyes 
sparkled with benevolent animation, and a 
smile played on his lips. His whole ap- 
pearance and manner bespoke instantaneously 
and powerfully superior intelligence, sweetly 
tempered by superior goodness and lienignity. 
The effect produced on the mind of the be- 
holder, though often felt, can scarcely be 
described ; it was a mingled sensation of ad- 
miration, love, and reverence. Some have 
•aid, after their 6rst introduction to him, that 
his aspect and demeanour, together with the 
purity and sanctity of Ids character, recalled 
to their minds .the idea of the Apostles and 
other holy ineo, who in the early ages of 
Christianity were with a large measure of 
grace redeemed from the world, and dedicat- 
ed to the service of God and religion. 

The various publications of Mr. 
Murray, as they issued from the press, 
have as freouently commanded our ap- 
probation. The first was: •‘ThePqwer 
of Religion on the Mind;*’ the second, 
‘•flis English Grammar,’* which was 
soon follqwed by an Appendix. His 
next were, “His English Exercises and 
Key;** then followed An Abridg- 
ment of his Grammar,’* to which suc- 
ceeded three volumes of the “ English 
Reader,**the “ English SpellingBook,’* 
and a “Selection from Horne’s Com- 
fnentary on the Psalms.” His two 
French pubbeations Vvere, “Introduce- 
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tion au Lecteur Francois**' and ** Lec- 
teur Fran 9 ois for the whole of which 
he received per copy-right something 
more than two thousand pounds — prices 
which, as his Biographer observes, 
though inadequate to the subsequent 
success of his works, were certainly 
very liberal at the time they were 
mven. Mr. Murray often expressed 
Sis entire satisfaction on the subject. 

We cannot take leave of this vo- 
lume in more appropriate terms than 
those employed by Mrs. Frank at the 
conclusion of>her interesting labour: 


** I do not wish to exalt the value of these 
publications above their proper level, nor to 
appreciate the author's literary talents more 
highly than they deserve. In the import- 
ant business of education, 1 believe that no 
person aill deny that he has been eminently 
useful, and that his works have produced 
much practical good to society; and this 
character certainly entitles them to a re- 
spectable rank in the republic of letters. It 
will secure to the author the title of the 
friend of youth ; and the reputation of hav- 
ing successfully employed nis time and ta- 
lents in promoting the best interests of the 
rising generation — a reputation which is 
more viuuable, and dearer far to the mind of 
a pious man tlian the highest acquisition of 
mere literary fame." 


The pru‘s 2 which Dr. Johnson be- 
stows on Watts may with almost equal 
propriety be applied to our author; 
** Whatever he look in hand was by 
incessant solicitude for souls converted 
to theology. As piety predominated in 
his mind, it is dinused over his works. 
Under his direction, it may be truly 
said, that philosophy is subservient to 
evangelical instruction. It is difficult 
to read a page without learning, or at 
least wishing to be better." 


98. Miles's Devbrell Barrow. 


fContinuedJrom page 493.) 

BEFORE we enter upon this point, 
the Devbrell Barrow, we shall en- 
deavour, according to the best evidence 
known to us, to explain certain prin- 
ciples, upon which Barrows were con- 
structed, by analogical extracts from 
Giraldiis de Sepulchris, published in 
Boissard, vol. iv. or part vi. pp. 1—48. 

As to the Antiquity of the Barrow 
form of Burial, it occurs at Port Jack- 
son, the lon 0 barrpw, and the only 
explanatiop which can be given is the 
hypothetical one, that the tumulus was 
raised for preservation and remem- 


brance of the remains. But there were 
religious motives also. 

Vv e all know that at the present day 
the solemnity is retained of shedding 
earth upon the coffin. It is the very 
ancient custom i^jiciendi gleham, with- 
out which the interment was deemed 
incomplete, and upon which princi- 
ple the moles egestce terra, became 
a part of ancient interment, ue. it was 
a mode of consecrating the spot to re- 
ligious purposes. Nam priusquhm 
gleba iiyiceretur, locus ubi corpus- crc- 
matum esset nihil religionis habehat*^ 
But the whole passage, as the book is 
not in every body's hands, had better 
be given at large : ** Sepullos quoquo 
modo conditos; Humatos vero humo 
injecta contractos dici accipimus, quern 
morem jus pontihcale confirmabat. 
Nam priusquhm gleba injiceretur, lo- 
cus ubi corpus crematum esset nihil 
religionis hanebat: injecta vero ubi tu- 
mulo gleba fuisset et humatum et gle- 
ha vocabatur : at turn demum multa 
religiosa jura complectebatur. Hanc 
rem et Virgilium in VI. attigisse sunt 
qui affirmant, chm ait de Palinuro : 
* Aut tu niihi terram injice.' Item 
Horatium in eo: ^Quanquam festinas, 
non est mora longa, licebit injecto ter 
pulvere curras*.” P.12. 

Ossian affirms that the songs of the 
Bards accompanied the interment. 

The Song of Bards, which rose over 
the dead," is mentioned in Ossiaii’s 
death of Cuihullin, and it seems that 
where a person's character was dis- 
liked, no song was raised over the 
chief, and this was deemed the great- 
est misfortune, as his soul could not 
otherwise be admitted to the airy hall 
of his fathers. Ossian, ii. 175. IQS. 250. 
Ed. l6mo. On the common of Pe- 
nalt, near Monmouth, is a large oak 
tree, and at its foot a stone seat. When 
a corpse is brought by, on its way to the 
place of interment, it is deposited on 
this stone, and the company sing a 
psalm over the body. (Fosbroke's Wye 
Tour, 157- Ed. 3.) Lilius Giraldus 
gives the following explanation of this 
Song: ** Fuit enim opinio, ut scribit 
Macrobius, mortuosad sepuUuram cum 
cantu prosequi, quoniam anims ipsae 
post corporis vincula ad originem dul- 
cedinis Musicaa, id est, ad ccelum 
sum redire, creditum est antiquis." P. 
16. 

Lilius Giraldus says also, '^Illud ob- 
servatum quoque, ut majoris aetatis 
homilies ad tubam efferreatur^ quod 
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et ad hanc diem cives Romani custo- 
diunt, minoris vero natu ad tibias.** 

We are further told by Ossian^ that 
the Bards attended in battles to sing 
the praises of the deceased (ii. 1 7.) and 
that when they came to the graves of 
eminent persons they sang over them. 
(Id.ii. 132.) 

This answered to the Funeral Ora- 
tion thus mentioned by Lilius Giral- 
diis : Mox ubi ustulatuni corpus 

fuisset, bustum dicebatur, cineresque 
et ossa cado colligebantur, amicis et 
cognat is circumslantibus, turn defunc- 
tus fnnehri laudaiione a propinq^uo 
laudabatur, quod cum ex aliis scrip- 
toribus, turn ex Suetonio praccipu^ et 
CornelioTacitodidicimus.” Pp. 16, 17- 

Annual Sports upon Barrows are 
still retained by the peasantry in va- 
rious countries, though fast dying 
away. (Enc. of Antiq. ii. 49O.) This 
is alluded to by Virgil in the following 
line : 

£t tuba commiasos medio canit aggere 
ludos.” 

When rich trinkt:ts, arms, rings, 
&c. are found in barrows, it is to be 
presumed that they were the sepul- 
chres of pet sons of high rank : “ So- 
lebant cum priinis Reges et Principes 
Urbium antiquiths, quod et nostris 
temporibus fieri vidimus, Pontificibus 
maximis tumulari, condique cum gem- 
mis aliisque opibus. Cert6 ego in ur- 
bis direptione cbm alia sepulchra ple- 
raque effodi vidi, turn Julii Secundi 
sepulchrum, ex quo inter csetera Cse- 
sariani milites aniiulum sustuleruiit, 
in cujus palfl saphyrus erat inclusus 
ingentis pretii, quern Augustinus Tri- 
vultius Card, multis aureis redemit. 
Vidimus prsetcrea et arma et ocreas ve- 
tustis in mohumeiuis repertas.*’ P. IQ. 

The sera of cremation among the 
Romans is decided ; biU it obtained in 
India and Asia from the very earliest 
periods, and it preceded interment 
among the Greeks. Herodotus speaks 
of cremation and barrow-burial as 
united among the Thracians : defuncti 
corpus ctematum terrae mandant, con- 
gesto desuper tumulo. -Lil. Girald. 
p. 39. Phryges igni cremare ut Grseci, 
consuevbre, moic sepelire. Id. 37- Of 
cremation among the Gauls and Ger- 
mans, Caesar and Tacitus need not be 
quoted. 

We shall now proceed to the De- 
verel Barrow in particular. 

It is situated, among other barrows, 
on a sloping piece of down, and from 


the uneven and broken svimnit ap* 
pears to have been previously explof 0. 
The base is^ 54 feet in* diameter; the 
height abdut IS feet. An earthwork 
was raised around it. P. 17. 

This earthwork was intended for a 
ceremony,' which accompanied all Dro- 
id ical rites, viz, the Detsol (or Deisil, 
as it has been more recently called), 
a perambulation round the stone-cir- 
cles, barrows, &c. three times, a cus- 
tom mentioned by Pliny, transferred 
to Churches in after times, and still 
retained in the North of Great BrU 
tain. (See the Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities, and Brand’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties.) 

Mr. Miles then proceeds, as follows: 

** Having at various times found skele- 
tons lying East and West, 1 opened a tu- 
mulus, commencing near the extreme edge, 
and forming a section about six feet wide, 
making a passage to the centre, where the 
primitive deposit is mostly to be found, and 
instances have occurred, where I have dis- 
covered urns in the section near the edge, 
not upon natural soil, but near tiie surface, 
which indicating them to have been of a 
subsequent date to the original deposit may 
prove the respect paid to soil which covers 
the human remains. On opening this ex- 
traordinary barrow on the norUiem side, 
every spadeful of earth presented a mixture 
of pottery, charcoal, and flints, indicating 
the action of fire. The quantity of this 
confused mixture diminished, and a bed of 
flints presented- themselves very closely ar- 
ranged, so that no dirt or earth could get 
between them. They extended no depth to- 
wards the centre, and still less towards the 
East, the chief part appearing in the west- 
ern part of the tumulus, and it was in that 
direction the search was continued. After 
proceeding about four feet westward, three 
urns presented themselves, which had been 
placed with their mouths upward, and care- 
hilly protected by the surrounding flints.'* 
P. 19. 

We shall here pause to show the 
reason why all this rubbish and flints 
were accumulated, viz. because it was 
an ancient fashion to take this precau- 
tion against violation of the remains 
by wild beasts or animals. This ap- 
pears from .the following passage in 
Lilius Giraldus : Sed enim cbm id 
maxima curandum esset, quod et Plato 
scribit, hominem ita habendum, ut 
neque mortuus neque yivus hominum 
coetui et societati esse| tincominodo, 
coepernnt ergo in agris primhrn loca 
in quibus flerent sepulturae exeogitare, 
inibique ad Bepultarse indieiuro iapi- 
dem seu tegulam, nonnuuquam et 
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cespitemp^'tumulumque aggerere^ alU 
quando cipputn et testas glelasgue ag» 
gerere, interduin arborein i«rere, quod 
et Divo Platoni in legibus placuit, 
et uunc aliquaodo Turcis, nevt deliret 
/era, animaliave hruta sepullorum oi- 
sa ^oderent." P. 10. 

'Diq mat curiosity of this extraor- 
dinary barrow is, that it contained: 
under the mound, a horseshoe- formed 
semicircle of .large stones, each protect- 
ing an urn ; from which it appears, 
that it was either a family barrow, or 
one thrown up over the remains of 
eminent persons who had been killed 
in battle at the same time. The lat- 
ter is less probable, from there being 
no remains of arms; but it is not a 
decisive argument, because Ossian ob- 
serves, that arms were preserved and 
treasured in the halls of the chief- 
tains, as they were in after ages. Be- 
sides, it does not appear that when the 
body was consumed by cremation, 
arms accompanied the urns: on the 
contrary they are chiefly found near 
skeletons. 

This ring of stones is easily expli- 
cable. Grose has published a circle 
of kistvaens found underneath a bar- 
row at Jersey, mistaken by him for a 
Druidical circle, and now in the late 
General Conway’s Park near Henley 
(Grose, viii. l0’3). This barrow was 
therefore constructed for the use of 
several families, or several persons of. 
the same family successively. The 
kistvaens were proper receptacles for 
skeletons. Under urn-burial, stones 
were placed to guard the urns from 
being crushed by the superincumbent 
heap ; which heap, according to ana- 
logical evidence, was piled by servants 
and dependants of the deceased. He- 
rodotus, as quoted by Montfaucon 
(Suppl. vol. V. B. vii. 1. 2. p. Ed. 
Humphreys) says of ihe Barrow of Aly- 
attes, ** The basis is made of large 
stones, the rest is only a vast mount 
of earth. It was raiseef by the meaner 
son of people and maid-servants. There 
remained in my time live large stones 
upon the top of the Mount, whereon 
was marked what everyone had done; 
and it appeared frdin thence that the 
roaid servants had worked more than 
anv others.’* 

it appears that under some of the 
stones there wer^ no urns, only the 
teeth of graq^ivorous animals, 
(sheep ox deer,) m'^tfae soil at the base ; 
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but it is better to give Mr. Miles’s own 
account : 

I found seventeen nms in eists, under 
large stones ; four urns in the natural soil, 
enclosed in a rude kind of arch, composed 
of flints, making twenty-one burials in urns. 
In the interior of the semicircle I found flve 
cists, which, having been cut in the chalk, 
contained burnt human bones, without any 
urn oir protecting stone; and in four in- 
stances were discovered the bones collected 
in a heap with charcool, and laid on the 
floor of the barrow, without even a stone 
to protect them, making a total of thirty 
interments.'’ P. S3. 

Our opinion is, that the urns apper- 
tained to persons of superior rank in 
life, and the unprotected ashes to in- 
feriors. As to the animal bones, Os- 
sian makes the horn of the deer in 
barrows, symbolic of an experienced 
hunter. But (Jsesar tells us, that the 
Gauls J>umt animals on the piles of 
the deceased. Montfaucon mentions 
a Gaulish tomb, found at St. Lomes 
de Blois, in which were half-burnt 
bones of animals, and among others 
the leg of a horse, and also a dog’s 
tooth. Suppl. ubi Eupr. p. 5()3. 

The autnor last quoted (Montfuu- 
con) says, in respect to the barrows of 
the Northern Nations, the Cimbru 
Danes, &c. that large barrows were 
made for princes, or persons of the 
first rank, or for a great many families 
of distinction, which we find out by 
the great number of urns and bones 
dug up there. Sometimes these heaps 
are but small, as being made for per- 
sons of a middling condition. Id. 565. 
That the size of the barrow was con- 
nected with the rank or heroism of 
the party is proved by a passage from 
Vopiscus ill the Encyclopedia of An- 
tiemities. 

Xhe following Is Mr. Miles’s ac- 
count of the Urns : 

** The general texture of the umt was a 
coarse kind of clay, with a mixture of small 
white particles, apparently pounded silver. 
They appear to have been chiefly baked in 
the funeral pile, since In many instances 
they are scorched, but never to any depth. 
The various, yet simple ornaments shew no 
great advancement in the sciences, consieting 
ehiefly of parallel lines ; with the oecasiouid 
addition of the chevron, or zig-zag, which 
is a favourite urnament of the firitOns, and 
is much more frequently' to be found on 
their urns aud etips than any other. A 
pointed Instrumeut appears to have been 
used, and by the irregularity with which 
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tht line! are in jome Inttoocei drawn round 
the urns, it it evident, that th^ were not 
turned In a lathe at the time of theie orna- 
ments being made/' P. 85. 

One of these urns (PI. i. No. 23), 
is heart-shaped : others are cylindrical, 
barrel - formed, bulb^shaped, pitcher- 
bodied, or truncated cones. 

** From the holes which are in the sides 
of two urns (PI. 2. n. 2. and PI. 5. n. S.) 
of extremely coarse texture, it is to be in- 
ferred that they were deposited in that da- 
maged state, and that some ligaments, pro- 
bably the sinews of some animal, fastened 
the sides together. This very rude and 
unique specimen of ancient rivelHngf or se- 
curing a broken vase, is a proof of the va- 
lue of such pottery, when their sepulchral 
honours were performed, and is a strong 
corroboration of their claim to the highest 
antiquity ; while it is worthy of remark, 
that the 'bold, projecting band or hoop, 
round the urn, is indented with the flesny 
part of the thumb, and the two lines of 
ornament in it there, are made with the 
human nail." P. 26*. 

This conjetture of Mr. Miles -con- 
cerning ihe rivetling is ingenious. A 
broken amph(^ra upon tombs is a com- 
mon symbol of mortality, but some of 
theses urns are entire,' and no such sym- 
bol was here intended. 

One urn was not laid in a cist, but 
carefully surrounded by a quantity of 
flints, and laid in an inverted position. 
Jt may be possible, that the inverted 

E * on denoted a person killed in 
, from the body in such a state, 
lying on the face. But we confess that 
inis hypothesis is merely conjectural. 

In one small cup were foiihd the 
bones apparently of a bird, and in ano- 
ther a rich black and uiictuous inoald. 
P. 25. 

The Agrigentiines had tombs for 
their dogs, birds, and other domestic 
animals. The E^ptians had Ibis 
-mummies; and in Greek tombs bird- 
cages and birds in them, of terra cotta, 
have been found. (See Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities.) On the Hamilton 
Vases are represented small clipboards 
in the wall, the apparent habitations 
of domesticated biros, who are seen 
at the door of these petty recesses. 

These urns, .here ingraved in six 
plates, are deposited in the Museum 
of the Literary Institution of Bristol. 

We shall devote our next article to 
the Kiromeridge Coal Money. 

(To le concluded in Supplement.) 


- 94. Almack's, a JVbvtf, in 3 vole. SauBcfers 
•. and (Xley. 

IT is seldom that we allude to the 
whims and vagaries of that portion of 
the world termed ** FASutONABLB 
we neither affect to be initiated in its 
mysteries, to speak its shebboleth, nor 
to comprehend its customs. Our read- , 
ers may therefore feel some surprise 
that we should at once, and per ealtum 
as it were, dash into its vortex— into 
the very Almack’s, — the proud field, 
where the Slites are exercising a de- 
motic power— the fashionable ** Star 
Chamber,*^ from whose decisions there 
is no appeal, to gain admission into 
which tnonsands are contending, by 
the rights of lineage, by the splendour 
of wealth, and by the adventitious aids 
of a literary name, or a political repu- 
tation, and often in vain. 

Of these Exclusives, and Of their 
petty quarrels, we have an accurate 
account in the work before ns. Of 
the general profligacy of fashionable 
life there can be no doubt ; its hollow 
friendships, its heartless confederacies, 
and its selfish associations admit of no 
dispute; but of that distinct and sepa- 
rate conclave, whose rites are cele- 
brated in an obscure street in the pur- 
lieus of St. James's, no authentic record 
has reached us, until the publication 
of the present work. To attempt an 
analysis of its contents, would, as 
Johnson would say, be impossible if 
it were attempted, and would be 
foolish if it were |>o8sible. We will 
content ourselves with a specimen of 
individual portraiture, from which our 
country readers may be somewhat en- 
liglitened, on the subject of London 
fashionable society. But first for the 
system itself, on the authority of a 
Lady Tresilian : 

**Thit institution has now existed ten 
years ; and six self-elected female sovereigns 
have during that time held the keys of the 
great world, as St. Peter was supposed to 
do those of the kingdom of Heaven. . The 
ladies decide, in a weekly committee, upon 
the distribution of the tickets for admission ; 
the whole is a matter of favour, interest, or 
calculation 5 fer neither rank, distinction, 
nor merit of any kind will serve as plea, 
unless the candidate has the good fortune 
to be already upon the visiting-book of ooo 
of these all-powerful patronesses. Nut to 
be known to one of the six, roust indeed ar* 
gue yourself quite unknown. But the ex- 
traordinary thing is, that all tht world of 
feibion should submit patiently to such t 
tyranny. What will not ton do: 
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^ 71m is indeed (said Lionel) moeaBcleon» 
whose hue ebengei with every ny of F^ht ; 
• riiede^ or nther » shadow ofa shadoithat 
/ollows rank or fame. 

** Altnaek's is a system of tyranny (said 
Lady Tresilian) which would never be sub- 
mitm to in a&y country but one of' such 
complete freedonii that people are at liberty 
to make fools of themselves. No Govern- 
ment wofold have had the effrontery to anp- 
puse that people would on their knees crave 
permission to pay their money to a junto, 
self'cleeted, whose power exists but by cour- 
tesy, who make laws and enforce them too, 
witnout any sort of right. A cabal may 
attempt a monopoly, that I can understand { 
but that submission to it should be consi- 
dered as a subject fur congratulation, is in- 
’ deed past my comprehension. 

** It is said (observed Lord Tresilian), that 
a certain foreigner, of high rank and distin- 
^ithed talents, who came over here in an of- 
ncial situation, determined not to submit to 
the London trammels of fashion. He had 
no idea, he said, of such a slavery ; he would 
be an independent man, and live with whom 
he pleased ; — ^but he was obliged to give in ; 
he found it was a tyranny established upon 
a much firmer basis than he could have con- 
ceived. 1 heard him exclaini — * Qu* est ce 
<]ue la gloire ! il n*y en a done plus ! Quand 
on a vu le conquerant d'Austerlitz mourir a 
St. Hdlfene, et son valnquer content de se 
mettre sur la Liste des dldgantes d*Al mack’s, 
on pent bien dire, il n'y a plus de gloire V ** 

And now for a Lady Patroneu of 
this Paradise of Fools : 

‘*Lady Stanton was neither young nor 
hsndtome, nor lively nor amusing, but she 
rouged well, and dressed better than most 
people. She talked a ereat deal; she knew 
more than any person I ever met with, and 
both eveiy thing and every body. She could 
quiz, and she could flatter. If she could 
wot persuade, she could bully. In short. 
Lady Stanton was the fashion, and moreover 
the leader of the Ladles Patronesses, * the 
bold spirit who was foremost both in coun- 
cil and in action/ She bad eloquence at 
^will to defend herself when attacked, and 
^ pha had spirit enough to carry all her pro- 
jects by a coup de wiotn. Such* a person 
niat of COMM do any thing, and as the 
laughed at all the world, so ahe waa sure to 
have ill the world at her feet. 

<TVsit peeple like fook (she wonid often 
say), mmI they will worship you. Step to 
make xtp to them^ and tn^ will directly 
treed yen mider foot/ A well-bred, no i 
^ppBnla say a A^'A-hrad lady of the nice* 
ifoniJt oenttiiy is a oontmdietiou to all rules 
and rights. Lady Stentow made a point to 
set alt oiremonjaM at deflenoe, though she 
emild be lhe very slave wi eHquitUe whenever 
it aniitdc^er eenvenienee. She never did 
the lumouri:*ef her honte to eey body; the 
was often decidedly mde, unpunctual to the 


highest degree t the never trrlved at a din- 
ner till the fidi end soup were sent away. 
If ether people were smart, she would be a 
figure, and then she would appear a blaze of 
diamonds when she thought it might asto- 
nish or annoy. She would talk nonsense to 
miles peofde stare, and then ridicule her 
own absunUtiea to put them still more out 
of counteuance. Yet every body said Lady 
. Stanton was charming, so full of wit and 
talent, peiiiapa rather original; but then 
ahe was the Queen of Fashion, and cer- 
tainly might do any thing. In what did her 
power fop f * was it talent ? was it wit ? No. 
it might be all comprised in one little word 
—Impudence, or what tier Ladyship term- 
ed the power of a strong mind over weak 
ones.” 

These volumes are full of bitter sa- 
tire; and the various inodes for killing 
time are elaborately, and we have no 
doubt accurately, given. There is an 
air of reality in many of the scenes, 
which carry with them internal and 
conclusive evidence that they have 
been copied from the life. 

Well may^ we congratulate those 
whom Providence has placed in sta- 
tions where there is neither the tempt- 
ation nor the opportunity to risk the 
moral corruption of fashionable life. 
Happy they whose fortunes are so dis- 
posea, whose ** lines have so fallen,*' 
that intellectual occupation is the re- 
source of the day, and the domestic 
circle the recreation of their evening 
hours; and that they may the more 
value their happiness, we recommend 
them to the persual of these volumes 
—the melancholy record of envy, ha- 
tred, malice, and all uricharitableness, 
in high places, of falsehood and dissi- 
mulation in old and young, and the 
condensed mass is termed Fashionable 
Life I 


95. Time's Telescope for 1897 ; or, a Com- 
pkte Guide to the Ahnanaek, Sec, i^e, ^c. 
pp. 400. Sherwood and Co, 

THE flight of time is not more dis- 
tinctly marked by the return of day 
and night, or by the alteration of the 
seasons, than by the periodical issues 
of our annual publications. 

The Fourteenth Volume of thia in- 
teresting Miscellany is now before us, 
not inferior to either of its precursors, 
reminding ns meekly of the past, and 
directing our hopes to the future — 
now marking the day of the by^ne 
year, when a great man has fidlen 
in Israel;** and now inviting us to the 


* A fothionable oookneyism for He I 
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rational enjo3nneDta nf the honra that 
we may yet call our own* The new 
features in the present tolutne are a 
very interesting series of mere of 
‘■Scotian Botany," by Mn Young, a 
description of some of^ the most rare 
British insects by Mr. Curtis, Ornitho- 
logical notices by the Rev. Mr. Jenyns, 
&c. The poetry interspersed through 
the volume is frequentlv'of a high or- 
der, selected with mucn taste, and ap- 
propriately introduced, or written ex- 
pressly for the work by some of the 
most delightful of our living poets. 
Among the latter we recognize that 
sweet moralist Delta of Blackwood’s 
Magazine ; and the following lines are 
worthy of his pen : 

■■ Hor still this hour I the mellow Sun 
Withdraws his western ny, 

And, evening’s haven almost won. 

He leaves the seas of day : 

Soft is the twilight reign, and calm, 

As o'er autumnal fields of balm 
The languid sephyrs stray ; 

Across the lawn the heifers roam ; 

The wearied reaper seeks his home. 

■■ Tlie laden earth is rich with flowers. 

All bathed in crimson light i 
While hums the bee 'mid garden bowers 
With clustering blossoms bright : 

The woods outshoot their shadows dim ; 

O’er the smooth lake the swallows skim 
In wild aud wilful flight s 
Moored by the marge the shallop sleeps. 
Above Its deck the willow weeps. 

■■ 'Tis sweet, in such an hour as this. 

To bend the pensive way, 

Scan Nature, and partake the bliss 
Which charms like her’s convey : 

No city’s bustling noise is near ; 

And but the little birds you beof, 

That chaunt so blithe and gay : 

And ask ye whence their mirth began ? 
Perchance since free, and far from man. 

'■ Their litUe tives are void of care ; 

From bush to bush they fly. 

Filling the rich ambrosial air 
Of August’s painted sky t 
They flit about the fragrant wood | 

Elisha's God wovides them food, 

And hears mm when they cry % 

For ever blithe and blest are they, 

Their sinless coarse a summer's dsy. 

«■ Yon bending clouds, all purpling, itreak 
The mantle of the West ; 

And tremulously the sunbeams bnak 
On Peotland's mountsln crest : 

Hill, valley, ocean, sky, and stream. 

All wear one plaoid look, and seem 
In silent b^uty Uest | 

As if oieated Natmes raised 

To heaven their ehoiil foule, and piaifed. 


■■ Above yon eot iqpon tha plaiB . 

The wfeathy smoke ascends \ 

A silent emblem, with the main 
Of sailing olondf it blends t 
Like a departed spirit mme 
Up from low eorui to Ulory's throne. 

To muL with sainted friends, 

And, life's probation voym o'er, 

Fttrl Sorrnw'v sail, and grieve no more P’ 
lu the Eulomological departments 
the notices are alw^s entertaining, 
and often curious. In the monthly 
description of birds resident or migra- 
tory, there is a fund of amusement 
and information, even for cliildren of 
a larger growth; and the obvious ten- 
dency of the whole is to lift the 
thoughts of the reflecting reader from 
the creature to the Creator ; from ihe 
operation of Nature to her great Arti- 
ficer ; and to teach him to discover in 
the humblest flower that blows the 
same Providence that made and up- 
holds the whole system of animal or 
vegetable life ; and if the thought con- 
veyed in the following Impromptu be 
worth the notice of the excellent Edi- 
tor of this volume, we hope he will 
accept it as a tribute of respect found- 
ed upon an entire sympathy in the aim 
and object of his labours: 

On Jinding a hlile flower called 
■‘ Forget Me Not,** 

■■ If in the Tempest's awful hoar 
God speaks, as once he spake to Lot, 

Not less is heard in thee, sweet flow'r. 

His still small voice-—* Foiget me not'.^ 

We recommend ' this volume as an 
excellent manual for young persons. 
It has not only the negative merit of 
bein^ perfectly unexceptionable as to 
the information and entertainment it 
conveys, and the language in which 
it is written, but it will also tend to 
cultivate those pure and simple plea- 
sures, which the God of nature has 
80 abundantly provided for enquiring 
minds ; it will wean them more from 
those worldly and less intellectual pas- 
times, by which too often health is 
injured, vanity engendered, and the 
high bloom of an innocent heart 
brushed away» 

96 . Friendship** Wearing and Literary At- 
bum, Edit^ by Thomas K. Hervay, Esq, 
Lupton Rdfr* 1 897. 

EQUAL to either of Us elegant eon- 
temporaries in pictorial beauty, and per- 
liaps Uking itp literary place equally be- 
tween the two we have piivioaily 
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ticed, we i^mmeDd ** Friebdship’s 
Offering*^ to our fair readers ^s wormy 
of engaging their bright eyes and guile- 
less hearts ; and to those who are hesi- 
tating on the Christinas present^ we 
would say, that they will find in this 
little volume an appropriate token, 
whether as a gAge ^amiiU, or a gUge 
d'amour. 

We could have wished indeed that 
these beautiful annuals were distin- 
guished for greater variety both in de- 
sign and execution. The contributions 
to each are the same, or generally so. 
The external form .bears a twin-like 
resemblance, and we cannot but think, 
that if the Editor of one of this family 
would risk a departure from this ge- 
n%ral uniformity, he would find nis 
interest in the experiment. 

Among the most able of the writers 
in the little volume under considera- 
tion, we are constrained by their ma- 
nifest superiority to name Mrs. He- 
mans, Mr. Herv^, Mr. Dale, and Mr. 
Pote among the Poets ; and Mr. Gleig, 
the author of The Subaltern,” among 
the prose writers. The latter has a 
story, intituled “ Winter Quarters,” 
which, for chaste simplicity and touch- 
ing pathos, is worthy the pen of 
Mackenzie. We will not mutilate its 
beauty by a partial transcript. W'e 
cannot speak in sufficient terms of 
praise of the efforts of the burin. 
The Brigand, The C ntadina. The 
Precipice, The meeting of Alexander 
and Diogenes, are gems of art worth 
the whole price of the volume. 

From the Poetry we select the fol- 
lowing exquisite stanzas, by Mrs. He- 
mans, addressed to the bandit chief: 

Dark chieftain of the heath and height, 

* Wild feoster on the liills by night ! 

Seest thott the stormy sunset’s glow 
Flung bock by glancing spears l^low ? 

Now for one strife of stern despair ! 

Tlio ftw liath track’d thee to thy lair. 

Then, against whom the voice of blood 
Hath rir n from rock and lonely wood, 

And In whose dreams a moan should be, 

Not of the water, nor the tree, — 

Haply thine own lost hour is nigh. 

Yet sliiiltxhou not forsaken die; 

There’s one that pale beside thee stands, 
More true than all thy mountain bonds; 

She will not shrink in doubt and dread, 
WW the India whistle round thy head : 
Nor^lesvethee, tho* thy closing eye 
No kmger may to Hars reply. 

Oh ! ipany a soft and quiet grace 
Hath fiided from her soul and face ; 


And many a thought, the fr tting guest 
Of woman’s meek religious breast, 

Hath perish’d in her wanderings wide, 
Thro* the deep forests, by thy side. 

Yet mournfully ^arviving all, 

A flower upon a ruin’s wall, 

A friendless thing, whose lot is cast, 

Of lovely ones to be the lost ; 

Sad ; but unchang’d thro’ good and ill. 
Thine is her lone devotion still. 

And oh ! not wholly lost the heart, 

Where that undying love hath part ; 

Not worthless all, tho’ for and long 
From home estrang’d, — and guided wrong : 
Yet may its depths by Heaven be stirr’d. 

Its prayer for thee be pour’d and heard. 

97. Sermon preached at the Forty*second 

Anniversary of the Royal Humane Society, 

in the Parish Church of Su Giles* s in the 

Fields, on Sunday Morning, 9th April, 

1 826. By the Right Rev, William How- 

ley, Lord Bishop ojf London. 8vo. pp, 22. 

HIS Lordship divides his discourse 
into three heads, deduced from the va- 
lue of life, as a gift of the Creator; 
first, from the constitution of our na- 
ture; secondly, from our relations to 
society; and lastly, in regard to the 
discoveries of divine revelation, by af- 
fording the sufierers time for repent- 
ance. 

We gladly copy the able Prelate’s 
account of the benefits derived from 
the Society : 

** In calculating its beneficial operations, 
you would be wanting in justice, if you mea- 
sured their extent by the cases recorded in 
its books, and the spirit of active humanity 
which its rewards have excited, without giv- 
ing it credit for the effects which have re- 
sulted frons the wide diffusion of knowledge 
through its publications and practice ; the 
removal of popular errors, which sealed 
the doom of the sufferer, under the notion 
of giving him relief, and the general esta- 
blisliment of a method of treatment, which 
assists the efforts of nature in shaking off 
the fetters of death, and renewing the vital 
action — what a mass of benefits conferred 
on mankind will this computation exhibit — 
in the saving of life, in the prevention of 
misery, in the continued enjoyment of bless- 
ings in many coses depending on the thread 
of individuu existence ! In the aggregate, 
how much has been remedied oi physical 
and moral evil ! How much secured of vir- 
tue and happiness In possession and pros- 
pect m the life which now is, and in that 
which is to come ! If, by the immediate 
agency or the distant bffects of your opera- 
tions, the heart of a parent has been com- 
forted, a wife preserved from affliction, or 
a family troinea in the pioctijee of religion 
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•nd indiutrVy by the reetoratiou of a virtu- 
ous soul-T-the meriti under God, is yours i 
and yours again,. under God, is the praise, 
if the thoughtless, the dissolute, the des- 
perate, in the imminent peril of eternal per** 
dition, have been roused from their apathy, 
have renounced their delusions, have calmed 
the tumult of their passions, and have been 
recalled by this terrible warning to the paths 
of faith and righteousness.** F. 19. 

In this eulogium we heartily coincide. 

98. A Synopsis of Architecture for the In- 
formation of the Student and Amateur. 
By Charles-Edward Papendick, Architect, 
8t'o. pp. 122. Priestley end Weale. 

THIS useful little volume claims our 
earliest attention, because in a conve- 
nient and unpretending form it pre- 
sents much information on points con- 
nected with Architectural Antiquities. 
The avowed object is to serve as a sort 
of Glossary or Hand-book to Students 
or Amateurs ; but we have already ex- 
perienced its value by explaining those 
technical terms which abound in every 
topographical work, and consequently 
we cordially recommend it both to the 
writers anci readers of such publica- 
tions. Extracts from a compilation of 
this kind could not convey a 4)roper 
opinion of its merits, but we will al- 
low Mr. Papendick to explain the con- 
tents and arrangement of the volume 
by quoting part of his preface : 

It has occurred to the author of the 
following pages that, however diffuse and 
satisfactory the information respecting the 
science of Architecture may be, as rendered 
through the medium of extensive cyclopae- 
dias and other costly publications, it still 
remained a desideratum to provide in one 
small volume, an explanation of all those 
portions and terms of the art, the familia- 
rity with which would be found generally 
useful both to the student and amateur.'* 

** He has confined himself to a descrip- 
tion, and elucidation of those matters con- 
nected with his subject, such os ancient 
works and technical terms, which from their 
celebrity or daily use are indispensable to be 
clearly understood.** 

The Editor has divided his work 
into six distinct sections. The first pre- 
sents a summary of the several eras of 
the art. In the second, he points out 
the most memorable cities of remote 
ages situated on the continents of Asia 
and Africa, dwelling hiore especially 
on the leading peculiarities in the stu- 
Gint. Mao. Deotfnber, 1 826 *. 
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pendous works of ancient ^gypt ^He 
then notices the moi^e classical coun- 
tries of Greece and Rome ; Bnd, after 
alluding to the five orders of Archi- 
tecture, and other particulars compre- 
hended in the Ancient Edifices, he 
adverts to the subject of Fortification, 
giving a catalogue of all technical esf- 
pressions. The fifth division is devoted 
to the Gothic style of Architecture, 
in all its varieties, from the rude pre- 
figurations of the Saxon, to the splen- 
did completion of the Florid ; and 
lastly, a definition is subjoined of all 
those terms most generally used in the 
several departments of the Architecture, 
both public and domestic, of the pre- 
sent age. 

The work is illustrated by ^veral 
good plates, and an extensive index, 
and bears throughout strong testimony 
to the professional attainments and re- 
search of its Editor. An acquaintance 
with the terms of architecture is almost 
indispensable to every well-educated 
person, and we really know not where 
they can acquire it so satisfactorily as 
from the volume before us. To this 
we will only add the expression of our 
praise for the manner in whidi Mr. 
rapendick has executed his task, and 
our assurance that antiquarian readers 
will find it a book of constant refer- 
ence, and hence one of the most use- 
ful which they can introduce into their 
collections. 


99. The Progress of LicenBoumess. A Sa- 
tirical Poem, 8 VO. pp, 8. 

THE author makes licentiousness 
a consequence of our present factious 
pinions of Parliamentiary Reform and 
Catholic Emancipation, i.e, of the 
anarchy which would ensue from the 
one, and the incalculable mischief that 
might result from the other. 

Our author writes with great energy, 
and his figures are strong : 

** The Patriot’s demon and the Traitor's 
gem. 

The brightest star in Satan’s diadem ; 

Born in the moment Treason first began 
In rebel angels, and a talisman 
With them hurl’d downwarde to the deep 
abyss. 

Behold the eerpent-fonn, Lioentioueoeee ! 
Waste, want, and sorrow to the land, where 
she 

Has kft her youag-^he dam of Misery 1” 
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Cambridob> Dec , 14. 

The subject of the prize poem for the 
CliBucellor’s gold medal ia ^*lbe Druids.** 
The two Latin prize essays of fifteen 
guineas each are, for the Bachelors ** Ho^ 
mervs** — For the Undergraduates, 

** Gracia captaferum victorem eepit, etartes 
Intulit agresti Latio** 

Sir William Brown*s gold medals, for the 
Gseck ode, 

*< Sanctius his animal 

Deerat odhuc i el quad domimri in calera 
posiet, 

Natus Homo est.** 

For the Latin ode, ** Iphigenia in Aa~ 
tide;' and for the Epigrams, JlaSn/Mcra, 

The Porson prize, As you Like It, Act ii. 

Scenes. Beginning But do not so ; I 

have, &o. And ending...—^ truth 
and loyalty. The metre to be Tragicum 
JamJbicum Trimetrum AcataUcticum, 

Oxford, A^ov. 1 5. The Master of Baliol's 
prize for a Latin Essay by any undergradu- 
ate member of that Society, has been ad- 
judged to Mr. W. J. Cheshyre. Subject,— 
Una urbs Attica plurihus annis eloquen- 
tiae qnkm univeesa Grscia operibusque 
floruit.** 

Ready for Puldication, 

A Chronicle of London, written in the 
fifteenth century, and now for the first time 
printed from a MS. in the British Museum. 
To which will be added, several interesting 
contemporary letters and poetical pieces, 
the greater part of which have. been hitherto 
inedited, illustrative, either of some import- 
ant events in the History of England and of 
the Metropolis, or of the manners of the 
period to which they relate. 1 vol. 4to. 

Mr. Mantell's second volume of illus- 
trations of the Geology of Sussex, contain- 
ing a general view of the Geological rela- 
tions of the Southeastern part of England, 
with figures and descriptions of the fossils 
of Tilgate forest. 

Sams*s New Annual Peerage of the Bri- 
tish Empire, is designed to embrace all the 
Members of each Noble House, and will 
notice more than 8000 persons never be- 
fore introduced into a Peerage. 

Ezekiers Temple; being an attempt to 
deAineate the Structure of the Holy Edi- 
fice, its Cofirts, Chambers, Gates, &c. &c. 
as described in the last Nine Chapters of 
the Book of Ezekiel. Illustrated with 
Plates, By Joseph Isreels. 

Vei^g^; .or Observations on the more 
interesting and debatable Points in the His- 
tory end Antiquities of England, illustra- 


tive of Events, Institutions, Manners, and 
Literature, ftom the earliest Ages to the 
Accession of the House of Tudor. By Mr. 
Stxphen-Rcynolds Clarke. 

An Historical, Practical, and Descriptive 
Treatise on the Steam-engine. By Mr. 
Joim Farit. 

The Scut's Worthies, by a Clergyman of 
the Kirk of Scotland, with Notes by the 
author of the ** Protestant.'* 

Vol. II. of Walpole's Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, &c. enlarged by Mr. Dallaway, and 
highly illustrated by 1 7 beautiful Engravings 
on Copper, and nineteen embellishments on 
Wood. 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of 
Mr. Robert Spence (late Bookseller of 
York) : with some information respecting 
the introduction of Methodism into York 
and the Neighbourhood, Ucc.Scc, By Rich- 
ard Burdekin. 

The Fabulous History of the Ancient 
Kingdom of Cornwall, with copious notes. 
By Thomas Hogg, Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Truro. 

The Citizen's Pocket Chronicle, exhi- 
biting the Laws, Customs, Privileges, and 
Exemptions connected with the Temporal 
Government of the City of London, &c. &c. 

The Botanic Garden, consisting of ninety- 
six elegant coloured delineations of orna- 
mental flowering plants, with their history, 
culture, &c. By B. Maund. Post 4to. 

The Zen'aua, oraNewab's Leisure Hours. 
By the Author of << Pandurang Hari, or 
Memoirs of a Hindoo," containing a se- 
ries of Tales translated from the narrations 
of Indian natives. 

The Sybil's Leaves, or a peep into Futu- 
rity, a Christmas Game. 

A Grammatical introduction to the Lon- 
don Pharmacopsela, to which is added an ap- 
pendix, containing the words most frequently 
occurring in Physicians* prescriptions. By 
S. F. Leach. 

Instructive Poems for young Cottagers. 
By Mary R, Stockdale. 

The Busy Bodies, a Novel. By the au- 
thor of the Odd Volume,** who is pre- 
paring another Odd Volume. 

A Trip to Ascot Races, upwards of se- 
venteen feet in length, and coloured after 
life and nature, dedicated to his Majesty. 
By Fierce Egan. 

Trepaiingfor publicaium. 

To be published by subscription, a mis- 
cellaneous Collection of scarce and burioua 
Tracts, and fugitive Pieces, with some ori- 
ginal Articles, • relating to the County of 
Kent. By Mr. Cruoen ; author of ** Ob- 
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Mirations mion the Municipal Bodies in 
Cities and Towns/* &c. As many unpub- 
lished articles proper for such a compila- 
tion may be supposed to be preserved among 
i.'ounty Families, the Editor begs the fa- 
vour of a communfcation of such as may 
supply new fiicts, or illustrate preceding 
accounts of the former or present State of 
Kent. &c. 

The History of the Church of England 
from the Reformation to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. By J. B. S. Car- 
WITHEN, B.D. 

A History of France from the earliest pe- 
riod. By W. Hawke. 

£n|;1aDd*s Historical Diary; detailing the 
most important Events, connected with the 
grandeur and pros])crity of the British Em- 
pire. 

The Private Life of Charles I. By Mr. 
D'lsRAELt. 

The Literature and Poetry of Poland. By 
Mr. Bowrino. 

A Life of the celehrated Judge Jeffreys. 

The Diary of a Member in the Parliaments 
of the Protectors Oliver and Richard Crom- 
well, from 1 656 to 1 65.0, now brat publish- 
ed from the Original Autograph Manuscript 
in the possession of William Upcott, of the 
London Institution. Interspersed with se- 
veral curious documents and notices, his- 
torical and biographioal. By Joun-Towill 
Rutt, esq. 

An auto*hiograpliical work, entitled Per- 
sonal Sketches, being in substance his own 
individual recollections. By Sir Jonah Bbr- 
RiNGTON, Judge of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty in Ireland. 

The Correspondence of Heni^ Earl of 
Clarendon, and Laurence Earl of Rochester. 
Accompanied by Lord Clarendon’s private 
diary fi’om 1667 to 1690, comprising mi- 
nute particulars of the events attending the 
Revolution. The greater part now first pub- 
lished from the originals, with Notes. By 
S. W. Singer, F.S.A. 

An Indian Romance, entitled The Natchez. 
By the Viscount Chateaubriand, in French 
and English. 

A Life of Dr. Jenner. By Dr. Baron, 
who attended him in his last moments. 

The Traveller’s Oracle, or Maxims for 
Locomotion ; being Precepts for promoting 
the Pleasures, Hints for preserving the 
Health, and Estimates of the Expenses of 
persons Travelling on Foot, on Horseback, 
In Stages, in Post Chaises, and in Private 
Carriages. By William- Kitchener, MD« 
author of the ** Cook’s Oracle,” &c. &c. 

Stories from the Old Chronicles ; with 
Essays and Historical Notes, illustrating the 
manners, and the wild and chivalrous adven- 
tures of the Middle Ages. 

The Military Sketch Book, written by an 
Officer of the L*ne. 

Tales of an Antiquary, chiefly illustrative 


of the Traditions and RemarkablelLo<^lties 
of- London. 

Systematic Morality ; or, o Treatise on tho 
Theory and Practice of Human Duty, on 
the grounds of Natural Religion. By Mr. 
W. Jevons, jun. 

The Poetry of Milton's Prose. Selected 
from his various writings, with instances of 
parallel Passages from his Poems. 

A new Edition of Sonnets and other 
Poems. By Davio-Lester Richardson. 

Practical Elocution, or Hints to Public 
Speakers; being an Essay on the Human 
Voice, designed to enforce the necessity of 
an early and continued enltivation of the 
Organa of Articulation. By H. J. Prior, 
Teacher of Elocution, &o. &c* 

Dame Rebecca Berry ; or Court Scenes 
in tbe Reign of Charlet the Second, an hts- 
toVical novel. 

A new Edition of the Meteorological Es- 
says. By James-Freoeric Daniill, esq. 
F.R.S. 

Dr. Arnott’s work on General and Me- 
dical Physics, being a system of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, with strictly sci- 
entific arrangement. With numerous en- 
gravings. 

Skelton's Engravings of Arms and Ar- 
mour. Part IV. 

No.L of Views In the West Indies, with 
Letter-press explanations. 

A Series of Six^ Engravings of Hano- 
verian and Saxon Scenery, from Drawing. 
By Captain Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, 
F.R.S. 

A Series of One Hundred and Ten En- 
gravings of a Picturesque Tour in Spain, 
rortugal, and along the Coast of Africa, 
from Tangier to Tetuan. By J. Taylor, 
Knight of the Royal Order of the Legion 
of Honour, and one of the Authors of 
the ** Voyage Pittoresque dans I'Ancienne 
France.** 

A portrait of the late Rev. John Town- 
send, Founder of the Aaylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, (of whom we gave a memoir in 
Part L p. 878,) is anncunced to be published 
by Subscription, from a Painting by Mr. 
Edward Chatfield, taken from the marble 
bust by Behnei, in the possession of the 
Institution. The Enmver is Me. Richard 
H. Dyer, an artist who was born deaf and 
dumb, and is indebted to the Institution to 
which Mr. Townsend’s time and talents were 
so beneficially and largely devoted. The 
size of the plate will be 80 inches by 14. 

’The Garrick Papers are at length prepar- 
ing for the press. They will include up- 
wards of 8000 letters to and from Garrick, 
forming an interesting correspondence with 
all tbe celebrated wits, statesmen, actors, and 
authors, who, during hit life, were the asso- 
ciates of the English Roscius. Many in- 
teresting anecdotes remain to be told, which 
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aird not iUMrtod in tlid meagre piAilfcatione 
written bj Tom Davis and Arthur MnipliT. 

llie work lately disdbreM by'M. Aneelo 
Mliiy proves, we now understand, to be (not 
a fragment of a great classic author, as at 
6rst reported,) but part of a Treatise on 
Agriculture, In very good Latin. Tlie MS. 
s'CeriiB to be of the fifth century, but the 
work itself Considerably older. The fdllow- 
ihg authors, among otoen, are i|uoted in it. 
Celsiii, Columella, Curtins Justus, Dio- 
phanes, Dioscorides, Julius Atticus, Nice- 
siuB, Pliny, and anonymoue Greek writers. 

Royai. Society op Literature. 

Dec. 6. The Royal Society of Literature 
have commenced their winter sittings. Se ve- 
ry pew members have been elected; among 
others the Hon. Sir S. Oazelee, Mr. Hal- 
1am, the historian of the Middle Ages, and 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson. The names of se- 
veral new candidates have been likewise pro- 
posed. A paper by Sir W. Ouseley was read, 
m which several nbulous stories relating to 
Alexander the Great, and geuerally consi- 
dered to be of Eastern origin, are attributed 
by Sir William to Julius Valerius, who wrote 
in the 3d or 4th century. Sir William claims, 
in favonr of the Oriental writers, several po- 
pular fictions, such as Pope’s January and 
May, Parnell's Hermit, the Tale of Whit- 
tington and his Cat, and Shakspeare’s Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. The first fasciculus of 
hieroglyphics prepared under the Society’s 
auspices, to facilitate the interpretation of 
these mystic symbols, was announced as 
rCady for distiibotion. It is splendidly li- 
thographed. 

Linn^n Society. 

Dec, 19. Tills Society held their last 
meeting fi>r this year, at the* Society’s 
House," in Soho-srjuare. A. B. Lambert, 
esq. Vice-President, in the Cliair. — ^Nnmer • 
ous * donations were piesented, including 
transactions of learned Societies, and splen- 
did engravings in ornithology. Mr. George 
Bennett and Mr. J. B. Solly, formerly elect- 
ed, having signed the Charter, were iutro- 
duced as Msfm'bers. Governor Beatd Was 
unanimously elected. Several distinguished 
gentlemen were proposed as Members, 
among'whom were. Dr. Gbodenough, Head- 
master of Westminster School ; Sir William 
Botham, and Prince Chafles Lucien Buoua- 
parte. Th'is distinguished fbreigner was 
present at the sitting. 

SociitY f6r Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Dee, 6, A very numerous Meeting of the 
Friends end Supporters of the Society fbr 
the Prbmotmn 6f Chrietidn Knowledge was 
held at the SocSisty's Office in Lincula'a- 
Inn-Fiel^, fi»r the purpose of receiving the 
Report of Standing Committee, end to 
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consider what steps it may become neces- 
sary the Society snould take in consequence 
of the lamented death of the late Bishop of 
Calcutta. The Chair was taken shortly af- 
ter one o’clock by the Lord Archbishiip of 
• Canterbury, supported by the Bishops of 
London, Bath and Wells, Durham, and 
Llandaff. The Secretary read the resolu- 
tions framed by the Standing Committee, 
and recommended by them to the Society’s 
adoption. They were in substance as fol- 
low : — 

That the Society deeply deplores the 
death of the departed Bishop Heber, both 
for his valuable services in the cause of 
Christianity in the Indian Divan under his 
care, and for his unwearied and primitive 
zeal, and as a Prelate of the Church of 
England, of which he was one of the high- 
est ornaments. — ^That his loss was aggra- 
vated by taking place at a time when his 
services were likely to be so valuable in 
Southern India. — That the best tribute 
which can be paid to his memory is, the 
carrying into effect the measures he recom- 
mended as it were with his last breath. — 
That 5,0002. be expended by the Society 
in the establishment of two Scholarships for 
Native Missionaries in Bishop’s College, to 
be for ever called Bishop Heber’s Scholar- 
ships.— That 2,0002. be expended in re- 
pairing the' Church at Tanjore, and other 
Churches and School-houses in Southern 
India. — ^Tbat a sum of 5002. be laid out in 
enlarging and supporting the Native School 
Press. — These resolutions were then put 
from the Chair, and carried nem. dis. — It 
was then resolved, TUat the Chairman should 
present a memorial to Government, for the 
appointment in future of three Bishops, one 
fur each of the Presidencies of India ; and 
that a memorial to that effect should be laid 
before the East India Board of Directors. 

St. Andrew’s University. 

Lord Vise. Melville, the Chancellor of 
the University, has presented to the uni- 
versity library, a splendid Burmese sacred 
record, written on a leaf. Also a specimen 
of the Burmese character, found in the 
stockade of Donahue soon after Bundolah’s 
death, and on the spot where he was killed, 
and supposed to be his last orders to his 
hordes. 

Westminster Play. 

Dec, 5, The Westminster scholars gave 
their annual treat of a Latin play to a nu- 
merous and applauding audience. The dra- 
ma selected was the Eunuchus of Terence, 
and the yottths who put on the sock on the 
occasion were — Mr. Kyoaston, PKadnas 
Mr. Phillimore, Parmeno ; Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Thais; Mr. Anstlce, Gnatho; Mr. 
Jeffreys, Ckarrea; Mr.Gwilt, Thraso; Mr. 
Sutherland, Pythias; Mr. Baldwin, Chre* 
mes; Mr. Cother, Dmias; Mr. Simpson, 
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Dams; Mr. Heathcote, Sanga; Mr. Stimng- 
ways, Sophronia ; and Mr. Brovirn» Saches, 
All tne young performers entered zea- 
lously and cordially into the spirit of their 
parts, and exhibited in their acting the best 
commentary on the meaning of their author. 
Jeffreys, as C/uBrea, had a great deal to do, 
and went through his part with uncommon 
vivacity. Gnatho and Thraso, enacted by 
Anstice and Gwilt, exhibited respectable 
specimens of broad and ffmeiful humour. It 
would be invidious to select any one of the 
young performers for special praise, when 
all did BO well ; but we must add to the list 
of those wlio deserved and obtained the 
greatest — Sutherland as Pythias, Chamber- 
lain as Thais, and Baldwin as Chremes, 

Cast Metal Pianos. 

Every day the use of cast-iron (says a 
Paris Journal) is becoming more general ; 
bridges are made of it ; steam-boats ; in 
England it is used for roads, and at Liver- 

1 )ool churches are built of it. In Paris, we 
lave lately pianos, the frame-work of which 
is formed of cast-iron. The instruments 
have been brought to such perfection by 
MM. Pleyel and Co. that not only do they 
rival, but in many particulars surpass, the 
best English instruments. The solidity of 
the frame* work is so great, that they seldom 
get out of tune ; and* the sound-board, re- 
lieved from those enormous pieces of wood 
with which it was formerly cumbered, in 
order to resist the strain, possesses much 
more elasticity, and seconds the vibration of 
the strings much better. The tone of these 
instruments is wonderful, both in power and 
mellowness ; and the mechanism is so per- 
fect, that it admits of the most delicate as 
well as the strongest touch. Indeed, we 
have no doubt that, when they are known, 
they will put an end to the importation of 
foreign pianos. MM. Pleyel have also just 
obtained a patent for square pianos, with 
single strings. 

Auriscope. 

The diflBculty of inspecting the Meatus 
Auditorious, or passage of the Ear, from its 
peculiar winding structure, is well known ; 
hence the uncertainty that -often arises in 
ascertaining the cause of diseases of this 
organ. In consequence of a greater atten- 
tion being paid to diseases of the ear than 
formerly, an ingenious French artist has 
lately invented a novel instrument termed 
an Auriscope, which allows a complete in- 
speotion oi the parts. It consists of a 
circular brass plate, with straps that go 
completely round the head, and at the angle 
over each ear is affixed a hook and screw, 
together with a lever, so as to pull the ear 
backwards and forwards in different direc- 
tions, and thus lav the meatus open to the 
membiance of tne tympanum: but this 
instrument being complex in Its mechanism. 


and paipftil in its application, has been re* 
duc^ to greater simplicity and effect, by 
Mr. J. Harrison Curtis, Surgeon to the 
Hoyal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
where, since making these alterations, he 
has h^ ample opportunities' of appreciatbg 
its merits. 

German and French Book Trade. 

The Michaelmas book-fair at Leipzig, 
this year, has furnished a greater number of 
boon than any preceding one. The sum 
total of the works that have actually been 
published by German houses is 9195 ; ihe 
number of the houses publishing 3d8« In 
the mass are 999 new editions, including 
the 93d edition of Bogatzky’s Golden Trea- 
sury, and the 86th edition of Wilmaep’a 
German Children's Friend. There are in 
the catalogue 939 works in foreign lan- 
guages, of which 160 are Latin, and 37 
Greek; also 156 translations from forelra 
languages, among which are 65 from the 
English, and 54 from the French. There 
are'no fewer than six editions (one in Eng- 
lish) of the complete works of Sir W. Scott* 
According to the subjects, we find, amougit 
9195 books, 337 theological; 91 philoso- 
phical; 167 historical; 116 political and 
juristical; 160 pedagogical; 50 grammati- 
cal; 908 technical ; 88 on natural history 
and philosophy ; 159 medical; 44 geogra- 
phical; 11 epic; 58 lyric; 38 dramatic, 
and 97 musical ; 1 86 romances and novels | 
87 ancient classics; 69 maps. The re- 
mainder are miscellaneous. 

The Bibliographic de la France »ves a 
view of the new books published in France 
as it appeared to be in the first six montha 
of the years 1814 to 1896; i. e, since the 
restoration. If we compare these with the 
number of books announced as completed 
in the Leipzig Catalogue of the same years, 
we find the following result 


Year. 

France. 

Germany, 

Easter. 

Germany, 

Michaelmas. 

1814 

979 

1490 

1089 

1815 

1719 

1777 

973 

1816 

1851 

1997 

1900 

1817 

9126 

9845 

1187 

1818 

9431 

9994 

1487 * 

1819 

2441 

9648 

1968 

1890 

2465 

9640 

1318 

1821 

9617 

3012 

1 985 

1899 

3114 

9799 

1554 

1823 

9687 

2568 

1751 

1824 

3436 

9870 

1641 ' 

1825 

3569 

3196 

4840 

1896 

4347 

9648 

9066 t 


38,774 

89,904 

18,0,9 




89,904 




50,303 
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k TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOHN NICHOLS, Esq. F.S.A.* 

By the Rev. Dr. Booker. 
^^HEN die the Good, Affliction's tear 
will flow, [derest woe. 

To soothe the heart that bleeds with ten- 
And, round whose urn may we that title 
bind ? [bless’d mankind. 

'Round theirs who reverenc'd God, and 
Such, honour’d Sage I whose multifarious 
lore, 

Tho' unexampled, still acquiring more. 
Render'd thy years, when others' work is 
done. 

Like the mild radiance of a setting Sun. 

To bless and serve thy country was the 
aim [name 

Of all thy views: and now a deathless 
Awaits thee.-^culptur'd marbles shall de- 
cay, 

Aikd votive lines of Genius fade away ; 

Yet shall thy useful labours these supply, — 
And while thy country lives, shall never die. 

From the profound abyss of hoary Time, 
Thou many a buried truth and mouldering 
rhyme 

Didst rescue, — throwing light on ages post. 
Whose rays will shine while History's page 
shall last. 

Around the throne thy safeguards didst 
thou bring. 

To shield from fell disloyalty thy King ; 
Around the forms of consecrated law, 

Which shield the good, and keep the bad 
in awe. 

Thou, as a faithful Watchman, plac'd on 
high. 

Didst lurking danger to those forms descry; 
Around the altar, where thy Christian vow. 
In youth was made, and thou in age didst 
' bow, — 

The first confirming (on conviction due) 
What the long patriarchal last found true, — 
There a Palladium, from all feet profane, 
Thou more than half a century didst main- 
tain; 

Nor did the lengthen'd term of duty close. 
When feebler minda would have desired re- 
pose; 

But in the hallow'd path thou didst pro- 
. ceed, [meed. 

Tin Heaven approving, call'd thee to thy 
Then, like a ^Iden shock of ripen’d grain. 
Fresh reap'd m autumn, from some spacious 
jdain. 

Death did thy venerable frame convey. 
Softly to slumber in thy parent clay, * 

Till by thy Sav$q^'« awhii fiat given, 
Angels tnmspovF'it to thy home in Heaven, 

.* See j^|^489— 504. ' 


On the Death of Charles Lucas MsTHUEfr, 
Captain in the Royal Dragoons, who died 
June SO, I'fiSfi. 

TX) draw a fainter breath from day to day. 
To meet consumption's blight In man- 
hood's bloom. 

To perish on the rack of slow decay, 

Not braving in the field a soldier's doom. 

Such was thy fate, my brother ! nor must 
we [space, 

(Drops trembling on the thorn a moment's 
For such is life 1) arraign God's high decree. 
His means of judgment, or his ends of 
grace. 

Tho* Death above the couch of pale Disease 
With more appalling aspect shake his 
dart, 

Thfm. where by Glory's blare the warrior sees 
Fame m'the fail, and Triumph in the 
heart ; 

Yet must the Christian's rescued soul re- 
joice. 

Not so to trust his ashes with the clod ; 
Ere Hope was rous'd by Mercy's whisper'd 
voice, [ing rod. 

Or Conscience warn'd to kiss the cliasteii- 
The glory that illumes his humble bed 
Is not of earthly fire the cheerless ray. 
There fail the brighter beams which seraphs 
To gild the shadows of eternal day. [shed. 
Small care is his for Triumph's fading scenes, 
For Fame, which fleeting breatli can make 
or mar ; 

On adamantine rock his spirit leans, [jar. 

Nor hears of human waves the ceaseless 
Such end was thine ! whose character com- 
bin’d [youth ; 

All that exalts in man or charms in 
Honour, high feeling, singleness of mind. 
The glow of modesty, and grace of truth. 
And tho* above thy grave some tears may fall. 
Some lingering pangs revive our vain re- 
gret ; [call 

Nay, aometimos to our cherish'd dreams re- 
The form, the look, the smile, remem > 
ber'd yet ; 

These are but earthly, — while to these we 
cleave, [peach ; 

Our creed we slander, and our faith im- 
We weep for those whom Christ's own arms 
receive, reach. 

And mourn a change we only live to 
No more, then, musing o'er a soul's farewell. 
In unavailing sighs the hour employ ; 
There fix your steadfiist gaze to meet and 
dwell, 

Where Suns that rose in sorrow, set in 
joy. Paul Methuen. 

Corsham House, July 1 825, 
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House of Commons, Nov. 24. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Corn Laws, wheu Mr. Huskissou, in a 
|icrspiciiou8 and very temperate speech, pro- 
))o.sod two resolutions ; tfie one sanctioning 
the Order in Council of the 1st of Septem- 
ber; the other recommending that, asr a 
temporary measure, the importation of fo- 
reign grain should he still permitted upon 
payment, of certain duties, the same that 
were ])rovided for 1)y the Order in Council. 
—Sir JS. Knalchbullt for the landed interest 
ns well as for him&elf, professed an entire ap- 
probation of the course taken ^ Ministers 
in the particular emergency. This he did, 
however, without any dereliction of his 
often avowed opinion upon the general 
question. He declared himself unwilling 
to interrupt the unanimity which prevailed 
upon the question immediately under consi- 
delration, and therefore he would not now 
argue upon the subject of the Corn Laws, 
hut he would remind the House, that if the 
manufacturers were suffering, the agricul- 
turists suffered in almost an equal degree. — 
Mr. H'hitmore professed to agree in the 
wishes of the last two sjieakers, that the ge- 
neral question should not he prematurely 
discussed. He could not, however, forbear 
remarking upon it, as a proof of tlie absur- 
dity and injurious operation of the Corn 
Laws, that the House was now about to 
sanction the third violation of them, that 
had been found necessary within twelve 
months — Col, Pl^ood remarked upon the 
great inconsistency of the pledge with which 
the Member for Bridgnorth (Mr. Whit- 
more) had commenced ; and the observa- 
tions which constituted the remainder of 
his speech. As that gentleman hari opened 
the subject, he would, however, take leave 
to expose some of tlie blunders in a pam- 
phlet to which his name was prefixed. 
(Col. Wood then selected, fur animadver- 
sion, one or two of the many absurdities to 
be found in Mr. Whitmore's Letter to the 
Electors of Bridgnorth) ; — and having done 
this he would offer his advice to the Hon. 
Member not to write hereafter about any 
law until he should have first informed him- 
self what that law was, — Mr. Hume urged 
the necessity of au immediate discussion of 
the Com Laws, with a view to their final 
adjustment. — ^The resolutions were then put 
and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Herries that the 
House should go into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, Mr. Brogden, who had filled the office 
of Chairman of the General Committees in 
the last Parliament> declared that, under 


the circumstances of suspicion which had 
been thrown upon his character, as having 
been connected with the babble companies, 
he must decline offering himself to the 
House as a candidate for the office which he 
had formerly held, until he had obtained 
that complete exculpation which bis con- 
science assured him he must receive, from 
a fiiir investigation of the charges alleged 
against him, wlienever his accusers would 
give him the opportunity for such an Inves- 
tigation —Mr. Canning bore testimony to 
the merits of the late Chairman ; and oha- 
racterized the course which that gentleman 
had adopted in the present instance us 
^^wise, manly, and honourable.'* He fully 
concurred in the impropriety of any accused 
person's filling the chair of that House's 
committees ; and he would therefore pro- 
pose, as Chairman, ad interim, a gentleman 
of great experience and talent, who, he was 
aware, would willingly resign the trust to 
its former depository, whenever circum- 
stances would permit him to resume it.— 
Mr. Alderman IFaithman disclaimed any 
personal hostility to Mr. Brogden; on the 
contrary, he had always, up to the late 
transactions, found him a man of honour, 
and respected^him as such. His objection 
to him rested upon public grounds, and it 
did not relate merely to any one of the Ho- 
nourable Member's transactions, but to hes 
manifold connexions with those joint stock 
speculations which bad inflicted such exten- 
sive injury upon the country. — Sir A. Grant 
was tlien elected Chairman upon the motion 
of Mr. Canning. 

House of Lords, Nqv,\9, 

Lord King presented a Petition from 
Manchester against the Corn Laws. It 
was, he said, adapted at a public meeting of 
the working classes, held in October last. 
The Petitioners complained that in tlie 
twelfth year of peace they were in a condi- 
tion of unexampled misery; and they ex- 
pressed their conviction that their sufferings 
were produced by the cruel and unjust mea- 
sures which forbad the importation of fo- 
reign com, thereby not only depriving them 
of a market for their iridustry, but raising 
the price of bread. The petitioners further 
declared their opinion, that high prices 
were only necessary to sustain, by enormous 
taxation, a large standing amw ; and that 
to maintain them by the Com Laws wm, by 
a partial law, to enable one class to escape 
the burthens which otliers were obli^ to 
bear. — ^Tbe Bari qf hw&fool said, tlmt ha 
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should not permit himself to he dmwn into 
a discussion upon the Com Lnwsr He could 
assure the nome Lord, that he was mistaken 
on the point, viz. that his Majesty's Go- 
vernment had not yet, as a Government, 
made up their minds as to the course they 
should pursue. The contrary was the fact 
^^they nad come to a decision on the sub- 
ject, and nothing whatever had prevented 
^eir bringing it on for discussion before 
Christmas, but the feeling that it would 
not be fiur towards the country, or towards 
Parliament, if they were to do so. It was 
fully understood, that Parliament did not 
meet for «neral business until after Christ- 
mas ; and that they had been called toge- 
ther in November, for the purpose merely 
of confirming the Order in Council issued 
for the admission of foreign Grain, and of 
passing an Act of Indemnity towards those 
who had acted under its provisions. — On 
this account, therefore, it would be unjust 
to enter upon business which it had been 
negatively intimated would not now be 
brought under the notice of Parliament. 
As he had before stated, he would call the 
attention of the House fully to this subject 
early after the recess. — The Marquis uf 
Lansdown observed, that a final settlement 
of the question had become necessary ; and 
he, therefore, hoped that, when brought for- 
ward, it would be calmly and deliberately 
discussed. For himself, he declared that 
he was adverse to any change which should 
tend to put au^ part of the land of England 
out of cultivation.— Lord Xing was of opi- 
nion that, in the long rim, the interest of 
the landowners was in low prices, as nearly 
as possible on a level with the landowners of 
the Continent of Europe. If this were not 
done, nothing would prevent our manufiic- 
turers from going to the Continent, or keep 
off great variation in prices. If low prices 
were desired, they roust let in competition ; 
if high, they must adhere to monopoly. 


In the House of Commons, the same 
day, numerous Petitions were presented 
against the Corn Laws, by different Mem- 
bers, some of them praying for the confisca- 
tion of Church property, and a cancelling of 
the Public Debt. 

Mr. Hume presented a Petition from a 
person styling himself the Reverend Robert 
Ta^lar^t a preacher of deistical principles, 
praying that the oaths of deists might be 
legally received in courts of justice. The 


* At a late meeting at Founders* Hall 
Chapel, l^othbury, this individual publicly 
declared that the above petition was a 
Margery, and Mr. Hume hod been im- 
posed upon some designing person. He 
•tnofeover#irdw^, in opposition to the sen- 
timents of petition, that** he did not 
believe in a future state of rewards and pu- 
idilunants !’* 


petitioner stated that he was a mem)>er of 
the Royal College of Surgeon?, and a gra- 
duate of the University or Cambridge ; and 
that for conscience sake he had resigned a 
valuable living in Sussex. He conceived 
he had been deprived of many of his rlgh^.s 
as a British subject, in consequence of the 
religious opinions he entertained. The Hon. 
Member said, he thought the petition was 
reasonable, and be should therefore move 
that it should be brought up. — Mr. Serjeaut 
Onslow said, that the Petition which had 
been just introduced appeared to him to be 
altogether the most scandalous that had 
ever been submitted to the notice of the 
House, and that he considered it inconsis- 
tent with its dignity and character to re- 
ceive it. He should, ^therefore, most de- 
cidedly object to the petition. — Mr. Bailey 
thought such a scandalous petition ought 
not to be tolerated, and wondered the Hon. 
Member had nut been interrupted while 
reading it. — ^Mr. Smith defended it. — 

Mr. Secretary Peel remarked, that in the 
course of last Session, petitions somewliat 
similar had been received, therefore there 
were precedents to guide the House in the 
present case ; and be thought that further 
discussion on the subject would only attach 
an importance to the proceeding of which it 
was not at all worthy. He should therefore 
recommend that the petition should be re- 
ceived.— Mr. Hume^ liaviog replied to some 
of the remarks that had been made, moved 
that the petition should be printed ; but the 
freling of the House appearing unanimous 
against the motion, the Hon. Member con> 
tented himself with moving that it should 
lie on the table. — Agreed to. 

House of Commons, Dec. 1. 

After several Petitions had been present- 
ed oil the subject of the Corn Laws, Lord 
Folkstone strongly condemned the indecision 
and timidity of Ministers, who, he said, had 
not yet made up their minds as to the course 
which they ought to take upon the Corn 
question. He then entered into a long re- 
view of the public measures of the last ten 
years, explaining his views of the connexion 
of the Currency and Corn Laws questions. 
— ^Mr. Huskisson denied that Ministers had 
not made up their minds, and attributed the 
postponement of the Corn Laws queltion to 
the obvious inconvenience of moving a ques- 
tion of such importance with the certainty 
that the House could not determine it dur- 
ing its present sitting.— Mr. Davenportf}}iJi, 
argued that the Currency question ought to 
precede the Com Laws. — Colonel Torrens 
exulted In the expectation that, by a post- 
ponement of the question, it would come to 
be discussed when prices should be higher ; 
and the hostile feelings of the people more 
violently boated.— <Mr. Peneti said, that the 
Currency question ought to be disposed of, 
before the question of the Corn Laws could 
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•^be oonvauleiitly a^fitated ; the fixing of tba 
Currency being a necessary element in auy 
arrangnient by which the price i)f Corny or 
any ociier price, was ut l)e regulated. 

The Order in Council Indemnity Bill 
for the Importation of Foreign Grain was 
read a second time, and ordered to be read a 
third time on Saturday, when, contrary to 
usage, the House met for the purpose of 
forwarding that measure. 

Dec. 4. Petitions were presented, com** 
plaining of undue returns for Sudliury, East 
Looe, Wontton Basset, county of Oalway* 
county of Dublin, county of Monaghan, 
Cavan, Tregony, Marlborough, Banff, He- 
don, Dundalk, St. Ives, Fowey, East Ret* 
ford, &c. 

Mr. Peel gave notice of his intention to 
move for a Committee to inquire into tiie 
state of the Police in the parishes which 
adjoin the Metropolis; abo fur leave to 
bring in Bills to amend the laws relating to 
larceny and another offence, to the embez- 
zlement of the propet ty of their employers 
by journeymen manufacturers, and to dis- 
putes respecting wages between master and 
journeymen manufacturers. 

Dec. 5. Mr. Alderman TVaithman introduced 
a motion for an inquiry into the conduct of 
the Members of the House connected with 
all the lately*formed Joint Stock Compa- 
nies, in a long and very able speech, in the 
course of which he animadverted more por- 
ticiilarly upon the cases of the ^rigria Min-' 
ing Company, and the Equitable Loan Bank 
Company . — Mr. Canning observed upon the 
inconvenience of submitting at once to the 
Committee the aiftiirs of fourscore compa- 
nies, the conduct of many of which was al- 
together unimpeached. He then moved an 
amendment, limiting the object of Mr. Al- 
derman Waithman's motion to the j4rigna 
Mining Company . — Mr. Brtfgden expressed 
himself highly gratified that the charges 
against him were at length in the way of 
being fairly investigated, and complained of 
the systematic slander by which he lied 
been persecuted. 

Dec, 6 . Mr. Moore, of Dublin, presented 
a petition from a gentleman named Orpen, 
complaining of the interference of the Po- 
pish Clergy at the late election in Ireland, 
which had in some instances extended to the 
fulmination of the terrible sentence of ex- 
communication against the disobedient pea- 
santry. The petitum alluded also to some 
of tlie more atrocious crimes committed in 
Ireland, at the instance and with the con- 
nivance of the Popish Clergy, and concluded 
by praying that the power of excommuni- 
cating by the Popish Clergy might be con- 
trolled. 

GfcNT. Mao. December, 1826. 

,9 


Hocib of Loro«, Det , 6. 

The Marquis of Lansdoume presenM • 
petition from the Glasgow Emigration So- 
cieties, in which the Government was urged 
to afford relief to the distressed nlanuroc- 
turers, by promoting emigratiim. — ^£arl RcfA- 
urst said, tliere was no question of the ne- 
cessity which existed for relief among those 
persons. There never was, he believed, a 
period when the people of England experi- 
enced more general distress, and manifested 
greater patience — never was there a more 
anxious desire among the wealthier classes 
of the public to lighten the distress by con- 
tributions. With respect to the petition, 
thesd persons sought to obtain from Govern- 
ment portions of Crown lands in North 
America; but they either forgot, or were 
ignorant, that those lands consisted of bar- 
ren wastes or trackless forests ; and that the 
settlers upon them would be subjected to 
hardships and diflSculties almost insurmount- 
able to |>ersons who had previously l>een 
used to the comforts of civilized societ} ; 
and although Government was not prepared 
to give an absfdute negative to these appli- 
cations, yet, before they could be acceded 
to, the subject demanded the fullest and 
most serious consideration. 

In the House op Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Aid. Thompmn presented a peti* 
lion from the Royal Exchange and Sun Fire 
Insurance Companies, praying for a reduc- 
tion of duty on policies. The petitioners 
stated that, while their highest rate of charge 
was l5. Od. per cent, the Governmeut duty 
was Hs, ; and that, in consequence of this 
high duty, the business of fire insurance was 
much injured. The worthy Alderman said 
that, as he was on the subject, he would 
suggest the necessity of a full revisal of the ' 
present system of commercial stamp duties. 
Formerly, all the merchandize of the world 
was insured in Loudon ; but now, in conse- 
quence of our high policy duties, even Bri- 
tish merchandize was insured in foreign 
countries, where there was no policy duty. 
This was a notorious fact, and it forcibly 
suggested to the Government the necessity 
of revising these duties This gave rise to 
a conversation, in the course of which it 
transpired that a negoeiation is now on foot 
for the reduction of the duty upon marine 
insurances. 



House op Commons, Dec, ] i . , 

Mr. Canning presented the following im- 
portant Message from the King, relative to 
the evenlts in Portugal. A similar Message 
had been presented in the House of Lords 
by Earl Bathurst : 

His Majestv acquaints the House of 
Commons, that nis Majesty has received an 
earnest application from the Princess Regent 
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of Portu^lf clairoingy in TirfeiM of the an- 
cient obligations of attiance an4 amity sub- 
sisting between his Majesty and the Crown 
of Portugal, his Majesty's aid against an 
hostile aggression from Spain. His Majesty 
has exerted himself for some time past, in 
conjunction with his Majesty’s ally the 
King of France, to prevent such an aggres- 
sion; and repeated assurances have been 
given by the Court of Madrid of the deter- 
mination of his Catholic Majesty neither to 
commit, nor to allow to be committed from 
his Catholic Majesty’s territory, any aggres- 
sion against Portugal. But his Majesty has 
learnt with deep concern, that, notwithstand- 
ing these assurances, hostile inroads into 
the territory of Portugal have been concert- 
ed in Spain, and have beeu executed under 
the eyes of the Spanish autliorities by Por- 
tuguese regiments which had deserted into 
Spain, and which the Spanish Government 
had repeatedly and solemnly engaged to dis- 
arm and to disperse. His Majesty leaves no 
effort unexhausted to awaken tlie Spanish 
Government to the dangerous consequences 
of this apparent connivance. His Majesty 
makes this communication to the House of 
Commons, with the full and entire confi- 
dence that his faithful Commons will afford 
to his Majesty their cordial concurrence and 
support, in maintaining the faith of treaties, 
and in securing against foreign hostility the 
safety and independence of the kingdom 
of Portugal, the oldest ally of Great Bri- 
tain. G. R.” 

Dec. 1 2. Mr. Canning having moved the 
order of the day, for taking his Majesty’s 
Message relative to Portugal into considera- 
tion, proceeded to state the causes and the 
grounds which rendered this Message im- 
peratively necessary. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman entered into a luminous review 
of the treaties of amity which had for many 
years subsisted between this Country and 
Portugal ; lie then alluded to the cncourage- 
mont lately given in Spain to the rebellious 
troops of Portugal, and to their hostile in- 
vasion of their own country. It was not 
(sa'id the Right Hon. Gent.) until the ad of 
December, 1 received frorn the Portuguese 
Ambassador the direct demand for assistance 
on the part of his government. The answer 
then given was that, though rumours had 
reached us of certain occurrences that took 
place in Portugal, yet we had not that 
accurate information, whicli would be suffi- 
cient to found a communication to Parlia- 
ment. It was only on Friday last that this 
authenticated information arrived. On 
Saturday the decision of Govenimeiit was 
taken upon it. On Sunday that decision 
received the sanction of his Majesty. On 
Monday it wa^ communicated by a message 
to Parliament — and at the hour in which I 
have the honour to address this Housa, the 
» troops are on their march to the I'ortu- 


guese territory— (MiicA cheering.) The 
case is this : — ^Bands of Portuguese refugees, 
armed, equipped, and provided by Spain, 
have crossed the frontier of Portugal, not 
at one, but at several points, under the eyes 
of Spanish authorities. 1 shall not discuss 
the petty quibble by which it would be at- 
tempted to show that this was not a foreign 
invasion, because the foreign power had, 
instead of other mercenaries, employed 
mercenaries purchased from Portugal itself. 

1 have already stated, and 1 now repeat, that 
it never was the intention of the British 
Government to interfere in the internal con- 
cerns of Portugal. When I state that 1 am 
willing to rest my case here, the House will 
bear in mind this circumstance, namely, that 
the vote which they are coiled on to give 
this night, is a vote of defence for Portugal, 
not a vote of war against Spain. {HcarJ 
With respect to the character of the Por- 
tuguese Constitution, I am not called on to 
pass an opinion ; but as an English Minis- 
ter, all I can say is, may God prosper this 
attempt at constitutional liberty, and may 
the nation where it is made, be as preparefl 
to receive and cherish it, os in other respects 
she is able to discharge her duties amongst 
the nations of Europe. (Much chcerhf^.) 
This much I say, and another word is not 
necessary on the point. Intemally, let the 
Portuguese settle their own affairs ; hut ex- 
ternal force — while England has an arm to 
lift in her defence, external force shall not 
be used to contronl the opinions of the 
people of Portugal ! fCheers.J As to the. 
encouragement that had been given to the 
Portuguese rebels, he should do an injustice 
to t)u! Government of France, if he did not 
broadly state and declare that the most 
urgent applications wdre made bv France, as 
well as by this country, to the Government 
of Spain : but these applications proved 
equally fruitless. Many reasons have induced 
me to be strong In the resolution that no- 
thing short of the national faitli, and the 
preservation of England’s honour, slum Id 
make desirable any approximation to the 
danger of war. Cilear, hear 1) But let me 
l>e understood, however, not as meaning 
that I entertain a dread of war in a good 
cause. fHrar, hear !J And in no other 
cause may it ever be the lot of this country 
to be engaged in war ! I do not dread a war 
from any want of sufficient means and 
ample re.sourco8. 1 have other reasons, 
though none from fear of the resources of 
this country, against pushing the war in 
which she might be engaged, to tiny danger- 
ous consequences. In conclusion, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman said, let us defend Portu- 
gal, whoever may be the assailants, because 
it is a work of duty : and let us end where 
that duty ends. We go to Portugal — not to 
rule— not to dictate — not to prescribe laws 1 
we go but to plant there the standard of 
England, that there foreign domioion shall 
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not come. The Right Hon. Oentleman 
concluded with moving an Address to his 
Majesty, pledging the House to support his 
Majesty in any measure for the preservation 
and wellare of Portugal, our must ancient 

Ally. 

After some trifling objections on the part 
of Mr. Hume, and an ineffectual attempt to 
bring forward an amendment, Mr. Brougham, 
in an animated and eloquent speech, defend- 
ed the measures that had been adopted by 
Ministers, on the ground of their justice 
and necessity. — Mr. Ginning, in replying to 
the different objections advanced, stated 
that the object of tins measure was not war. 
If England (he said,) docs not promptly go 
to the aid of Portugal, Portugal will be 
trampled upon, and England will be dis- 
graced, and then war will come, and come 
too, in the train of degradation. If we 


wait until Spain have counga to rtmn lier 
secret machinations into open hostility, wa 
shall have war ; we shall have the war of the 
Pacificators, and who can aay when that 
war will end ? (The Right Hon. Gentleman 
sat down amid loud cheers.) The motion 
was then unanimously agreed to. 

Dec. 13. Mr. Peel brought down the 
King's Answer to the Address voted to him 
last night, in which his Majesty expressed 
his great satisfaction at the cordial concur- 
rence of this House in the measures which 
he had proposed with respect to the protec- 
tion of Portugal, as the best chance of 
averting a war with Spain. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman then moved the adjournment of 
the House to the Sth of February, Mr. 
Canning being absent from indisposition. 

Both Houses adjourned to the* Sth of 
February. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

In the fltatc of public affairs, as connected 
witli Spain and Portugal, much speculation 
prevailed as to the course to be pursued by 
the Court of France, an opinion being gene- 
rally circulated that that Government had 
been at the bottom of the mischief which 
which has so long been brewing in the Pen- 
insula. Great ouxiety, therefore, was felt 
for the arrival of the King of France's 
Speech on the opening of the Session of 
the Chambers on the 1 9th inst. From that 
document, highly important at this crisis, 
we make the following extract, being the 
only passage which hears any allusion to 
the existing rebellion In Portugal, the re- 
mainder of the speech being entirely taV en 
up by subjects of domestic policy : 

“ I continue to receive from nil foreign 
Governments the assurance of their most 
friendly dispositions, which are in perfect 
accordance with niy own wish for the niaiu- 
tciiancc of peace. Disturbances have lately 
broken out in some parts of the Peninsula. 
/ shall unite my efforts to those oj my allies, 
to pul an end to the same, and to obviate their 
cometjuenccs.** 

Tliis declaration appears to be sufficient- 
ly explicit of the conduct to be adopted 
by France, and to indicate the sincerity of 
her wish for the maintenance of peace. 
Moreover she has remonstrated with Ferdi- 
nand, and withdrawn her ambassador from 
Madrid; but there are some persons who 
have drawn unfavourable infereiices from a 
little ebullition of French vanity, towards 
the end of the Speech, in which allusion is 
made to her warlike and military virtues, 
should honour oblige her to display them." 

Paris is at this time the scene of the most 
teirible midnight murder and robbery ; 
scarcely a day passes but some one Is found 


murdered. It is in agitation to have tb« 
patrole increased, and the National Guards 
are, it is said, to be called out to do double 
duty, if the depredations do not cease. It 
is dangerous to walk the streets at night. 
These outrages are perpetrated by unem- 
ployed labourers, of whom it is said there 
are 160,000 now in Paris. A gentleman, 
very recently returned from France, states 
that the complaints of the badness of trade 
are as prevalent there as tliey are in Eng- 
land. In Lyons and other manufacturing 
towns, the artisans are in quite as bad a 
condition os those of Lancashire. 

There are, in Paris, twenty-nine schools 
of inslruct'uin puhlique, conducted somewhat 
on the Lancosterian system, where nearly 
5000 children are educated. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The political horizon of the Peninsula, 
as the Royal Message in our Parliamentary 
Proceedings will show, has assumed a most 
threatening and warlike appearance, through 
the perfidious conduct of the Spanish au- 
thorities and their perjured Sovereign. 
They have been manifesting towards the 
Government and institutions of Portugal 
every kind of hostility short of an armed 
invasion, or an open declaration of war. 
De.nerters, either singly or in bodies, have 
been received with open arms, placed under 
leadersrdisciplioed in security, and orguni/cd 
for a threatened invasion. On the 9.Sd of 
November, a Iraiid composed of deserters 
from the Portuguese army, — of robbers, 
who in Spain form a specific and important 
class of society, — of popish priests, smug- 
glers, and other kindred vagabonds, entered 
the kingdom of Portugal, nearly at its 
North-East angle, and at a point about 1 00 
miles distant from Oporto, and 2)0 miles 
at least from Lisbon. This banditti was 
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tmyed, m wtH u inch materials could be 
aitayedi ioto a mimic army, upwards of 
3000 in number, at the expence and by the 
officers of the Spanish Government. It was 
placed under the command of a traitor, Sil- 
veira, Marq. de Chaves, and Vise. Mon- 
taliagre, and passing from the Spanish pro- 
vince, or kingdom of Leon, it commenced 
the war by an attack upon the town of Bra- 
ganza. Col. Valdez, who had the command 
of a small liody of Royal troops, about 500, 
waited for them out of the city, and made 
a brave, resistance, hut finding himself out- 
flanked, he was compelled to retreat into 
the castle, which ha continued to hold out 
as late as the doth. After standing a tu- 
multuous siege of seven or eight days, the 
place submitted, and was exposed, with all 
the neighbouring country, to the most 
shocking excesses on the part of the victors, 
some of them woise than any recorded of 
the French army ; — in a word, such as 
miglit be anticipated from the brutal appe- 
tites of robbers relieved from all restraint. 
Braganza is upwards of sixty miles N. E. of 
Oporto, and at least 1 (>0 from Lisbon ; and 
the Marquis's troops were promised three 
days* pillage, If they reached Oporto. 

According to the Quotidiciine, the Por- 
tuguese rebels (or as this Jesuitical paper 
calls them, “ Royalist Refugees,'*) “ en- 
tered their country by four different points, 
end formed themselves into t>vo bodies ; that 
of the North, which has taken Braganza, 
and that of the East, which occupies Villa 
Visciosa, Estremos, and perhaps Elvas, one 
of the strongest places of Portugal.*' 

Don Domingo Gil, the Guerilla-chief- 
tain in Tras-os-Montes, in the afternoon of 
the 31st Nov. attacked the fortress of Mi- 
randa. The Regency garrison there con- 
sisted principally of the regiment No. 3, 
part of which made their escape, whilst the 
rest joined the insurgents, who were receiv- 
ed by the people of that and the adjoining 
towns with acclamations, and the ringing of 
bells. This intelligence no sooner reached 
Zamora on the 33d, at three o'clock in the 
morning, than the refugee Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Dun Carlos Jjiiis de Ordas, who was at 
Alcanices, a frontier town, immediately pro- 
ceeded to Miranda, with three corps of mi- 
litia, which make pari of the lirtgade he 
commands, and from thence to Atancorho. 
On the 30tli, the city of Chaves was attack- 
ed by another guerilla-party with equal suc- 
cess, having l^en received by the people 
with no less demonstrations of joy and en- 
thusiasm. The Constitutional prisoners, 
consisting of serjeants, and soldiers, pre- 
viously made by the guerillas, and by them 
brought to a small Spanish frontier town, 
were from thence remitted by the Alcade, 
the only civil authority in small places, to 
Zamora; but the Government no sooner 
heard of it than orders were immediately 


given to supply them with every necessary, 
and to have tnem protected, and sent back 
to the authorities acting under the Re- 
gency. 

The accounts of the invasion of the pro- 
vince of Alentejo, state that on or about 
the 33d, a hostile army passed from Estre- 
madura into the Portuguese territory, at a 
point 350 miles from that which the North- 
ern traitors and their Spanish allies entered 
Tras-os-Montes. On the 36th of Nov. the 
Portuguese deserters of the dissolved 9d 
rCg. of Cavalry, and 17th of Infantry, com- 
manded by the traitor Mayessi, entered 
Villa Visciosa, surprised the squadron of the 
7th regiment of Cavalry stationed there, 
and made it prisoners, wounded the Captain 
and some soldiers of the same squadron, and 
retiring, took it with them, as well as the 
senior Alderman of the town, without com- 
mitting any further hostilities. 

In consequence of these perfidious acts of 
aggression on an old and faithful ally, Great 
Britain, in virtue of fi>rmer treaties, has de- 
termined, with n promptitude worthy of her 
ancient glory, to repel the base invaders. 
Mr. Canning stated that the application of 
the FVuicess Regent of I'ortuga! for assist- 
ance was acceded to on Saturday the 9th 
instant, received his Majesty's sanction on 
Sunday, and at the time he was addressing 
the House, the British troops weie on their 
march for the scene of their former glories. 
T4ie amount of force despatched to Portu- 
gal, in the first instance, and upon the emer- 
gency of the occasion, was five thousand. 
Of the troops composing this force theic are 
four squadrons of cavalry, a circumstance 
which indicates that it is not couteinplated 
their services will he confined to garrison 
duty only. The following are the nuines of 
the regiments, their prescribed movements, 
and the officers wiio have the chief com- 
mand : — the 1st Battalion of the Grena- 
dier Regiment of Guards ; the 3d Batta- 
lion of the 3d Regiment of Guards ; the 4th 
and b'3d Infantry ; the 1 st Battalion of the 
b'Oth Rifle Coips ; two Squadrons of the 
13th Lancers; and two Squadrons of the 
loth Hussars. The loth and 11th Regi- 
ments of Foot, stationed at Limerick and 
Waterford, were ordered to embark imme- 
diately. The whole is under the command 
of Sir W. Clinton. The troops were con- 
veyed t»» Portugal in four line-oNbattle ships. 
Lord Amelins Beauclerc having the com- 
mand of the whole naval force. The ap- 
pointments and arrangements have been 
made, for the most part, on the Buggestiuni 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

The General Steam Navigation Company 
very promptly offered tlie whole of their 
fleet, consisting of between 90 and 30 ves- 
sels, for the use of his JVlaJesty's service on 
the present emergency. 
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RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 

Accountt have been received» by over- 
land deapatches from India, of a signal de- 
feat sustained by the Persians in a severe 
battle which had been fought with the 
Russians. These despatches, which are 
dated Tabree, Octobers, state that a di- 
visi<in of the Persian army, detaohed by his 
Highness the Prince Regent, under the 
command of his eldest son, Mahomed Meer- 
za, and his uncle. Ameer Khan, was de- 
feated, with severe hiss, on the 26'th Sep- 
tember, near the village of Shamkhar, five 
turseekhs North-west of Georgia. Tlie 
battle was fought on the banks of the Ye- 
zan, a second stream of which divided the 
contending armies. The Russian force 
amounted to about 6,000 infantry and 3,000 
cavalry, with a prtmortionate number of 
guns; that of the Persians, to .5,000 in- 
fantry and .5,000 irregular horse, with six 
field pieces. After some hard fighting the 
Persians were compelled to retire in the ut- 
most confusion ; and it is supposed that 
neai ly the whole of their infantry were either 
killed or taken prisoners. Three field pieces 
fell into the hands of the Russians, and 
Ameer Khan was killed by a Cossack, when 
in the act of rallying his troops The young 
Prince, Mahomed Meerza, was taken pri- 
soner by a Cossack, but was afterwards res- 
cued, and borne away in triumph by one of 
his surdars. 

The following communication, by a re- 
sident of Persia, dated Aug. 22, contains 
some interesting particulars, which could 
not of course he known through the me- 
dium of Russia. 

The Russians, from the moment of their 
gaining possession of Georgia, and the 
countries South of the Caucasus, have made 
it their object uniformly to drive out the 
native chiefs, who had submitted to them. 
Some — as the Royal family of Georgia — 
were sent to Russia on pensions ; and this 
has also been the case with some of the 
Mahometan chiefs, who had served them 
with the greatest fidelity. Others, as Mus- 
tapha Khan, of Sheerwan, Mehdi Khan, of 
Karabang, &c. made their escape to Per- 
sia. Every one of these had cajdtulated to 
Russia on certain terms, not one article of 
which had been observed, and the Com- 
mandants, stationed in all these provinces, 
maltreated the inhabitants at their pleasure ; 
it was not extraordinary, therefore, that 
these people should be ripe for revolt. The 
numerous complaints, too, that reached the 
heads of the Mahometan religion in Persia 
and Arabia, every day from these countries, 
excited a strong feeling ; and the King, at 
last, was obliged to medge himself to de- 
clare war against the Kussinns, In case they 
refused to restore certain trifling places 
claimed on the frontier of Erivan, by Persia 
(Palukloo, and the Gunney of Ooukeka). 
Prince Menzikoff declared hit Inability to 


do so without orders from bit G)iirC» to 
which he promised to moke rcfereoco s but 
this was refused, and Abbas Meersa anterad 
Karabang about the 27th of July. Th# 
Russian officers bad taken no precautioof 
against an enemy they had always so much 
despised ; the guard at the bridge of Khuda- 
auferine (over the river Arras), when at-^ 
tacked, not time to remove a few sticks 
which had been thrown over the broken 
arches for the convenience of caravans ; 
and on it the Persian army crossed the ri- 
ver. The Russian officer commanding in 
Karabang slowly awoke from sleep, and 
ordered nis dispersed forces to assemble; 
but it was too late — the Persian cavalry in- 
tercepted them, and, ofter a trifling resist- 
ance, 1100 men (and four guns) were kill- 
ed, wounded, or taken. The prisoners 
amounted to seven hundred ami eighty, 
among whom were, a colonel, two majors, 
and ten officers. The Russians ilow ad- 
vanced against Sheeska, and, on the 3d of 
August, learned that the garrison of Gaugo 
had been destroyed by the inhaliitants, who 
had gained possession of the fortress by trea- 
chery. It was instantly occupied hy 3,000 
Persians, and this secured their future ope- 
rations against Teflis. 

The circnmstances of the above exploit 
arc worth relating. The garrison consisted 
of fiom 1000 to 1100 men, and the fortress 
was considered perfectly sufficient to resist 
any attack of the Persians, even had the gar- 
risoD been much smaller. The Command- 
ant, being ordered to detach whatever as- 
sistance he could spare to the force in Peni- 
beek (on the Erivan frontier), sent to the 
principal Mahometan inhabitants of the 
place, and insisted on their swearing to be 
laithful to Russia on the Koran, 'i'hey ob- 
jected to this, without previously consult- 
ing their MoolJah (Priest), and demanded 
time to do so. The Moollah recommended 
them not to hesitate, as such an oath would 
not be binding towards infidels : so they 
took it. The Commandant then called on 
the Moolfah, and told him that, being sa- 
tisfied of his fidelity, he was about to con- 
fide the care of the place to him, with a gar- 
rison of three hundred men ; he himself 
marched with the remainder towards Eri- 
van. The Mahomedans being freely ad- 
mitted into the fort, distributed spirits and 
provisions among the Russians, who, thus 
thrown off their guard, became an easy prey, 
and were destroyed to a man, without any 
disturbance. The Mahometans then fol- 
lowed the rest of the Russians ; and the 
Moollah, with two or three Chiefs, going 
into the commanding officer's tent, inform- 
ed him that they had received certain in- 
formation of an intended insurrection : their 
men followed in small parties, and mingling 
with the Russians, who had no suspicions, 
fell on them suddenly, sword in hand, and 
put the greater part to death. Thus fell 
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this important fortrcM) bj tha moat blame- 
able neglect of every precaution. Sheer- 
wan instantly ro8e» Hind destroyed the few 
Russians in that province ; and General 
Yermoloff, by remaining, as he does, on the 
defensive, will render the revolt still more 
^neral; should it be followed by that of 
.Georgia, he is lost with all his army, which 
is three times as numerous as that with 
which his predecessor conquered and main- 
tained the provinces now in danger, when 
the French were at Moscow. 

TURKEY. 

From Constantinople it is stated, that a 
plot has Ix^en discovered, which had fur its 
object to kill Mehemed Pacha, who com- 
mands in Asia, the Seraskier-Pacha, and 
the Topschi-^acha : the ex-Jannisaries who 
are incorporated with the new troops being 
the authors of this project. Since this dis- 
covery, the executions continue in a fright- 
ful manner. Above six thousand men have 
been executed, and many thousand drowned. 
The capital is certainly in a state of calm, 
but the nature of the calm may be judged of 
by what we have said. 

GREECE. 

Intelligence from Greece states that the 
National Assembly continued its sittings ; 
and that Ibrahim iVeha was shut up in Tri- 
polizza, and was so distrustful of the Turkish 
Government, that he had refused an inter- 
view with the Capitan Pacha, to consult on 
the plan of a new campaign. The advaur 
tages stated to have been gained by Colonel 
Fabvier and the gallant Karaiskaki, and the 
raising the siege of Athens, are said to be 
fully confirmed. It seems that, whilst the 
Greek regular troops iiad retired to Salarois, 
the Turks endeavoured to obtain possession 
of the Acropolis, and finding that their 
bombardment from below produced but little 
effect, they made six successive aud des- 
perate attacks on the comparatively low wall 
which runs before the Propyldea. Karais- 
kakj has greatly distinguished himself on 
every occasion, and in the third attack, the 
famous Chief Gouras, who defended the 
Acropolis, was killed by a shell, which the 
Turks had thrown into that fortress. 
AFRICA. 

The following is an extract from the offi- 
cial despatch of Commodore Charles Buller, 
detailing more minutely the signal defeat 
of the Ashantees on the plains of Accra, 
which was noticed in p. 457 : 

** On the morning of the 7tli of Aug. the 
action commenced by the Ashantees upon 
the centre of the British line, with consi- 
derable effect. The African curpe, with 
Col. Purdon, were in the reserve, consist- 
ing of about 100 officers and men. For a 
considerable time the fate of the day was 
doubtful, indeed almbst against us, — the 
^fUhantees succeeding in driving our forces 


close to the British jrans ; when Col. Par- 
don opened a heavy fire from the small ar- 
tillery he hod, viz. four nine-pounders and 
eight rocket-tubes, and sent a few Congreve 
rockets among the enemy^ which latter, for 
a moment, staggered them, as also wounded 
their King. In the mean time the King of 
Aquamboe took a circuit with his force, and 
commenced an attack in the rear of the 
Ashantees, and decided the fate of the day. 
They retired, and the rockets and artillery 
keeping up their fire, the victory was de- 
clared, after five hours, in favour of the 
British allied arms. Many of their princi- 
pal men have fallen ; the King, who was 
wounded in three places, very narrowly es- 
caped being taken prisoner; his equipage, 
camp, and several of his wives, with a very 
rich booty, estimated at 500,000Z. sterling, 
fell into our hands. The Asliantees fought 
very bravely, as did the Akims and Accras 
on our hide: but the Fantees fled at the 
first fire, which occasioned our line to be 
broken.” 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Mr. Owen’s New Harmony. — From the 
Illinois Ga'A£lle : — “In the ridiculous at- 
tempt to introduce perfect equality at New 
Harmony, its whole system Is disordered 
and inefficient. Its arrangements, which 
were to put the old world to the blush, are 
theinscdves fit subjects for the keenest ridi- 
cule. To bliow the physical strength of 
the female to be equal with the miilv, is a 
great point with those modern jdiilosophers. 
Field-work is endeavoured to be introduced, 
but meets with proper ond suitable resist- 
ance by the more virtuous and industrious 
of the fair sex, while the house-idlers sub- 
mit to their task in the field. Hence the 
necessary and usual employ meuLs, contri- 
buting so muclt to the comfort and conve- 
nience of man, become much in disuse, and 
a clean sheet has been a scarce article in 
New Harmony. A lady is reported to have 
w'orked at the brick ground, when a strong 
lad used to the business, might Inive done 
as much in a day as the lady brick-maker 
would in a week. Other lady or ladies or- 
dered to milk cows, who were such novice.<i 
in the business, that they might almost as 
well squeeze the tail as the teat, and the 
latter becomes nearly as dry as the former, 
under such management. Farmers were 
also placed at the loom, and sturef- keepers 
in the fields, both equally ignorant of tiieir 
employment. If any person had attempted 
to introduce into a new-funned association 
disorder, confusion, and absurdity, they 
could not have effected it with more com- 
plete success than the founder and manager 
of New Harmony. The society, which was 
itself to establish such superior arrangement 
as to ruita all individual exertion, is itself in 
danger of falling; and the new system, 
which was to give it such firm support, and 
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to render life easy, happy,' and comfortable, 
appears itself in danger of vanishing, * and, 
like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave but 
a wreck behind.* ** 

While thousands of English operatives 
(says the Philadelphia Gazette) remain with- 
out employment, the cotton trade has so 
far revived in Philadelphia, that power-loom 
weavers cannot be procured in sufficient 
numbers. One gentleman states that he 
could give constant employment to forty 
more tlian he has at present engaged, hut 
he knows not where to find them. Of hand- 
loom weavers there is no scarcity. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the cost of a 
daily newspaper and a daily advertisement, 
for a whole year, in the United States, is 
only about ; while in this country it is 
al)ovc 40Z. ! 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Seven dejmrtments of Colombia have de- 
clared against the existing system by which 
that Republic is governed. The names of 
the departments are as follow : Venezuela, 
Apure, (Tuayarpiil, Asuay, the Isthmus, 
Zulia, Magdalena. The sentiments of all 


are declared, more or less, to be in fkvour 
of the federal form of government ; aome of 
them invoke in strong terms the return of 
Bolivar, as the only event which can sa^e 
the Republic, and invest him with dicta- 
torial powers, as the only person qualified 
to preserve the unity and peace of the Re- 
public. It appears that the liberator was 
still in Peru. 

Letters from Rio Janeiro state, that in- 
formation has been received there of the 
Blossom frigate having touched at Pitcairn'a 
Island, in the South Sea, where, some few 
years since, the routineers of the Bounty 
had found a retreat. Old Adams, the last 
survivor of these unfortunate individuals, 
was living, and in tolerable good health. 
The population had so much increased, that 
the scarcity of wood for fuel, and other pur- 
poses, was beginning to be felt, and rears 
were entertained of a greater diminution of 
this valuable article from the increasing 
number of dwellings necessary for the inha- 
bitants. It is added, that Adams wished 
for some of his community to bo removed 
to New Holland, many expressing their de- 
sire for such a proceeding. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The savage ferocity of the Papists seems 
to increase in a similar ratio with the spread 
of Protestantism. W*e extract a few instances 
of outrage committed in dilFerent parts of 
Ireland; they speak for themselves, and 
practically declare the mildness ami piety of 
the religitm whicli we are told we roust gra- 
dually admit to the ascendancy, short of 
which its votaries never mean to stop. 

A party of Hockites lately entered the 
house on the binds of Salmonstnwn, Ba- 
rony of Rathconrath, lately occupied by 
Mrs. Keon, and latterly in the care of a 
servant, whom they turned out : they then 
communicated fire to several parts of the 
house, and speedily reduced it to ashes. 

Notices continue to be posted up in the 
town of Athlone and neighbourhood, threat- 
ening destruction to any Homan Catholics 
who deal with a Protestant shopkeeper or 
brewer^ 

Sixteen individuals who acted contrary to 
the late Proclamation^ relative to dealing 
with Protestants, ivere carded or flogged be- 
tween Athlone and Ballinnsloc, and a wo- 
man was actually compelled to snallow half 
a pound of soap which she had bought of a 
Protestant chandler. 

On the 23d ult. as Robert M<Auley, a 
harmless and inoffensive man, an inhabitant 
of the town of Fintona, was returning from 
the fair of Omagh, he was waylaid about a 
mile from the latter town, by six papistical 
ruffians, who beat in his skull in several 


places, and then decamped, leaving him for 
dead. He was taken to the County In- 
firmary, where he expired. Such is the 
state of feeling in that quarter ^ that no Pro- 
testant is sefe when an opportunity offers tf 
injuring him with f wpM/rtVy.— Dci ry Jour- 
nal. 

Dec. 3 . Written notices were found upon 
the Southeru door of the Cathedral, and 
the door of the Methodist Chapel, at the 
Parade, threatening destruction to all that 
should sign the Protestant Petition against 
Catholic Emuncipntioiu — Waterford Mirror. 

We have received a letter from the unfor- 
tunate John Dougan, of Smilgudden, near 
Newtownlimavady, who some time ago 
convicted a Catholic priest of repeated at- 
tempts to seduce his wife. The writer 
feelingly details the persecutions he lias un- 
dergoue. He says; “After my wife and I 
had been pelted with gravel and stones out 
of the streets of Newtownrunavadv, on the 
day that we convicted the piiest before three 
of his the police, who witnessed the 

outrage, swore examinations against the of- 
fenders j and on the approach of the Ses- 
sions, at which they were to be prosecuted, 
tivo strange menf in my absence at market^ 
came to my house, armed with horse-pistols^ 
and told my irife, that f I did not imme* 
diatcly go to the parish chapel of Dnmsum, 
on the next Sunday, and declare, upon oath, 
that i had been instigated by Mr Graham, 
the Rector of Magiliigan, to make a false ac- 
cusation against my**^** ***»♦, thrytvoidU 
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[Dec. 


rittum mi itol m§ Monday 

JoUmamg, ' Ditcraitoed not to be guilty of 
thii mot of injoftiee^tnd ingratitude to n 
MotlemaBt tmotigh whom my cas^ had 
'Men made known to the public, 1 could not 
Itoeitaie hi the choice to be made ; and, ac- 
eiwdinglyi dieposing of eume of my little 
•tock, and'trutting my faithful wife, and 
helpless children, to the protection of Him 
* who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,* 
' 1 embarked at LondOnderrv, for America, on 
the 1 Ith of June last, in noi>e of being able 
to procure a spot of land on the other side 
of the Atlantic, to which 1 might remove 
them from a scene of persecution. In this, 
however, 1 have failed ; and have returned 
within the last month, in time, I hope, to 
save the last wreck of my little substance, 
though doomed to witness the triumph of 
my persecutor, whose promotion in 
it taken as an argument of his innocenc^, 
and of our guilt in having accused him. 
Holding a mountain farm, under a noble- 
man who is a minor, I am two years in ar- 
rear of rent, chiefly because no man dared 
to send me any cattle to graze on it since 
last April twelvemonth, and several of my 
own sheep have been stolen from it,— while 
I find it difEicult to get a labourer to venture 
to give me a day’s work.*' 



LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


iVbti. 27* At his Mmesty’s Levee, St. 
James’s Palace, the two Houses of Convo- 
cation were received by his Majesty, seated 
on his throne, and surrounded by the great 
officers of state. The general assembly of the 
Clergy in Convocation had taken place on the 
15th of Nov. AS is usual on the summoning 
of a new Parliament, for the puroose of 
choosing delegates, &c. when the Dean of 
St. Paul's delivered a very eloquent dis- 
course, in Latin, on the subject of the Ho- 
man Catholic Claims. The Address now 
presented to his Majesty, which was read 
oy the Archbishop of Canterbury, princi- 
pdly related to the same subject. 1'he 
Members of the Upper House present were 
—the Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishops 
of London, Exeter, and Llandaff— of the 
Lower House, the Dean of Peterborough, 
Archdeacon Pott, Rev. Dr. Goodenough, 
Rev. Dr. D'Oylev, Rev. Dr. Richards, 
Rev. Mr. Cartwright, Rev. Mr. Lonsdale, 
Rev. Mr. Poole, and others. The following 
is an extract : 

** Grateful for the past, we humbly im- 
plore a continuance of the same protecting 
power; for^ assuredly, Sir, there never was 
a period in the History of our Reformed 
Church, that more urgently required it: 
whether we direct our attention to the 
avowed enemidji oi Christianity, or to those 
who, professini^' the faith of Christ, sedu- 
lous^ labour to^disparegn and degrade the 


Church, of which your Mnjeity, under Ood, 
it the Head, and which, we confidently 
maintain, is formed upon the model of the 
earliest and purest ages of Christianity. 

** We cannot dissemble to your Majesty 
the just apprehensions we entertain of the 
efforts that are now making to arrive at 
authority and power in the State, danger- 
ous to the existence of the Protestant Con- 
stitution of the country, and leading di- 
rectly to religious disturbance, animosity, 
and contention." 

His Majesty returned the following most 
gracious Answer : 

I receive with great satisfaction this 
loyal and dutiful Address. The renewed as- 
surances of your affectionate attachirient to 
my person aud government are most ac- 
ceptable to me. I rely with the utmost 
confidence, upon your zealous exertions to 
promote true piety and virtue — to reclaim 
those who are in error by the force of di- 
vine truth— and to uphold and extend among 
my people the preference which is so justly 
due to the pure doctrine and service of our 
Establislied Church. That Church has every 
claim to my constant support and protec- 
tion. I will watch over its interests with 
unwearied solicitude, and confidently trust 
that I shall be enabled, by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, to maintain it in the 
full possession of every legitimate privilege." 


A very important decision has been pro- 
nounced in the Court of Chancery, upon 
some bills filed by the holders of shares in 
Joint Stock Companies, against the Di- 
rectors ; by which the latter are rendered 
personally answerable for the instalments 
which had been paid. The two Companies 
which were brought before the Court, were 
the British Stannary Company y and the /m- 
perial Distillery Company, It appears to 
us that in nearly all the Companies which 
are fast dissolving, the Directors must be 
in a similar situation. 

Dec, 2. All illuminated clock, that is, 
a clock with a transparent dial, has been 
long wanted in this great metropolis. In 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other provin- 
cial towns, illuminated clocks have been in- 
troduced, and their value is fully appreci- 
ated; yet London has not been able to 
boast of this accommodation, though it has 
been long contemplated at St. Paurs. The 
('hurchwardens of St. Bride's, and the 
Church Improvement Committee, have de- 
termined on setting the example. The ex- 
periment was tried this night, by placing a 
glass dial in the circle intended for uie 
clock, behind which a powerful gas-conduc- 
tor was fixed, and the rays of light being 
reflected on the face of the clock, made the 
points of time ae distinctly visible as they 
are at St. Paul's at noon-day. The appear- 
ance, when viewed from Meet-street, ihrougli 
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tht Mwly-opeiied vlitaf wm at onee mifel 
MdlagrMbia» sod attracted a great crowd 
of j^ertoM. There can be no doubt but Uie 
aaample wUl be followed very generally. 

Dee. 7. A general meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the H'oterlm Bi^ige Company 
was held this day at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, when a report of their af- 
fairs for the half-year ending in August last 
was read ; by which it appeared Uiat the 
tolls had declined 439/. Ss. during that pe- 
riod, and that the capital invested returned 
but one per cent, to the proprietors. A con- 
versation arose on some reports of an ao- 
plicstion to Parliament to dispose of the 
bridge by lottery, but nothing was deter- 
mined upon on the subject. 

Dec. 13. A meeting of the Mechanics' 
Institution was held, for the purpose of 
awarding two purses, of ten pounds each, 
to two mechanics, pursuant to the terms of 
a gift from Dr. Fellowes ; one for an essay, 
the other for a mechanical invention. The 
President announced tliat the purse of ten 
pounds, for writing the best essay on one of 
the mechanic powers, hod been adjudged to 
Thomas Holmes, a journeyman shoemaker. 
At the age of sixteen, Mr. Holmes happen- 
ed to read Pinkerton's Geography, and found 
himself unable to comprehend the introduc- 
tion, which treated of astronomy, from his 
ignorance of arithmetic and mathematics. 
He then began to study; and became a 
memlier of tlie Institution at its formation. 
He had attended the lectures regularly, and 
the result of his assiduity was an essay, 
which the learned President characterised 
as being similar to the writings of Maclau- 
rin, the celebrated commentator on New- 
ton, and as containing one of the best ex- 
planations of the properties of the bent le- 
ver he had ever seen. — ^The pyrse of ten 
guineas for the invention of the most use- 
fol machine, the President said, had been 
adjudged to George- Henry Lyne, who had 
invented an admirable machine — principally 
for cutting combs, but which may be ap- 
plied to numerous other purposes. The 
machine was exhibited and worked, and 
its properties explained at length by Pro- 
fessor Millington. By it two combs are 
accurately and speedily cut out of a piece of 
tortoise-shell, or other substance, without 
any waste of the material. Mr. Lyne was a 
journeyman smith, but now manufactures 
these machines, and is fut rising to a 
higher rank in society. The Duke of Sus- 
sex delivered the prizes to the successful 
candidates, with many expressions of en- 
couragement and commendation. The the- 
atre of the Institution was crowded, but the 
utmost good order was maintained. 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

Kino's Theatre. 

Dee. 8. The present season commenced 
with Spontini's serious opera of La Vestals i 
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the pilfloij^ chancten bttog tiiiiportod by 
Mamune Qiradori and S«igm Cvoonl. T|it> 
vocal and iastnpnental iftoiio #M foMl4y. 
executed. " , t 

Dxury Lane. 

OcLBl. A new open, was performed^ 
called the Tivo Houses of Grenada, ^e 
music, aided by Braharo's vocal telents, was 
remarkably fine ; but the plot, if plot It 
could be called, was utterly destitute of 
interest or consistency— a mere disgraceful 
attempt at drama. However, it was announc- 
ed for repetition amidst partial applause. 

Nov. 11 . A divertisement, called The 
Spectre^ or The Lovers* Stratagem, an agree-, 
able l)allet, arranged by Noble, was well 
received. 

Nov. 17* A most contemptible force, 
under the title of A Trip to fVales, was 
justly damned. 

Nov 18. A revival, or rather adaptation 
of Dryden's Amphitryon, was brought for- 
ward, and tolerably well received. 

Dec. 2. A farce called IVhite Lies, or 
The Major and the Minor, the acknowledged 
production of Mr. Lunn, was very favour- 
ably received, and announced for repetition 
amidst considerable applause. 

Dee. 13. A one-act piece, entitled Tlie 
Lottery Ticket, and the Latoyer's Clerk, pas 
received with merited approbation, and an- 
nounced for repetition. 

Dec. 96. A Christmas Pantomime was 
brought forward, entitled The Man in the 
Moon, or Harlequin Dog-Star. The scenery 
was very splendid, and well deserving the 
approbation it received. The usual bustle 
and stage trick, though presenting nothing 
of nov^ty, excited the clamours, as usual, 
of the gods, and the #young holiday folks ; 
to the great annoyance of all the sensible 
spectators. 

CovENT Garden. 

Or/. 21. A new opera, entitled Penere/ - 
of the Peak, dramatized by Mr. Pocock 
from the Scotch novel of tne same name, 
was brought forward. The scenery was 
very magnificent. The piece was tolerably 
well receivedf and has had several nights* run. 

Oct, 31. A two-act piece, osXieA Relumed 
* Killed,' was produced, the plot of which 
was tile unexpected return of a galtaoS 
colonel in the service of Frederick the 
Great, who had been some time before 
gazetted as slain. It was pretty, and received 
much applause. 

Nov, 4. Miss M. R^ Mltford's tragedy 
of The Foseari was produced, — a subject 
which lus already been immortalized by the 
talented pen of Lord Byron. The charac- 
ters of tiie Doge of Venice, by Mr. Youttg, 
and Camilla, fay Mra. Sloman, ware forcibly 
and miyesticalfy pourtrayed. Thd piece met 
with deserved success ; and on tia being 
announced for repetition, waa. received with 
loud and naauimous applause. 
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Banh. liottrarit, tiiet 1^ 
court, who mcde hit election fer OjdTotd 
tJnir. 

Harwich, — SirN. C.Tindel, Knt. re-elected. 

HaHings,^CXA. Jm. Law Luthington, C.B. 
vice CurtiB ; and John Evelyn Denison j 
esq. vice Wetherell. 

Plympton Earle^-^W C. Wetherell, vice 
"^gecumbe. 

fVailingfard, — R. Knight, esq. vice Robaits. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rer. H. Atlay, Tinwell R. co. Rutland, with 
Great Ponton R. co. Lincoln, by dispensa- 
tion. 

Rev. F. T. Atwood, Haininersmith P. C. 
near London. 

Rev. W. Baker Bere, Upton P. C. Somerset. 

Rev. W. T. Birds, Preston R. Salop. 

Rev. Dr. Cockayne, Dogmersiield R. Hants. 

Rev. J. L. Freer, Wasperton V. co. Warw. 


ftev. W.j^. Holt, Mtn. Laiirn ChiA. tiiik. 

Rev. G. Jhrvii, Tuttinffton V. NoilblV* 

Rev. J.Kempdiome, St. Michael R.,Qidah. 

Rev. A. B. Lechmere, £ldersfie)d V. 00. 
Worcester. 

Rev. Re^ Pole, Mary Tavy V. with Stc^. 
rockeK. co. Devon. 

Rev. Mr. Riddle, Easton B. Hants. 

Rev. H. Venn, Diypool P. C. co. York. 

Rev. T. Wood, Asnford V. Kent. 

Very Rev. Dr. Monk, Dean of Peterborough, 
Speaker of the Lower House of Convo- 
cation. 

Rev. C. W. Hughes, Chaplain to the Duke 
of Beaufort. 

Rev. Wm. Mirehouse, Chaplain to the 
Princess Sophia. 

Civil Prefeuments. 

J. MoncriefF, esq. B.C.L. to be Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov, 4. At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of the Rev. Geo. Buirard, a eon. 
.,.,■■,,14. At Roebampton, the Right Hon. 

Lady Gilford, a posthumous son. 16. 

The wife of Geo. Dash wood, esq. a dnu. - - 
SI. At Maddington, Wilts. Mrs. H. L. 

Tovey, a dau. 2d. At Salisbury, the lady 

of the Hon. and Rev. Fred. Pleydell Bou- 
verie, a son.— —27. The wife of Cha. 
Grimston, esq. of Grimston Garth, a son 

and heir .- 3 0. AtSydling House, Dorset, 

the wife of J. W. Lukin, esq. a dau. - — —80. 
At Carlton, the wife of Lieut. Francis Sew- 
ell, R. N. a sou. Dec. 1. At Weston 

Rectory, near Campden, Gloucestershire, 

Mrs. Hugh Smith, a son. ^In Weymouth- 

atreet, tlie wife of Rich. T. Kindersley, esq. 
Barrister-at-law, a dau. —The wife of the 

Rev. R. Monro, a son. 4 . At Kirkella, 

the wife of Joseph Smith Egglngton, esq. 
a dau.— At Clay-bill, Epsom, Lady 
Byron, a dau.— -At the Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich, the wife of J. A. Lethbridge, 
esq. a dau.— At Terrett House, the wife 
of Capt. W. Stanhope Badcock, R. N. a son. 
6. At Hale House, Surrey, the wife of 


Lee Steere, esq. a son and heir.— The wife 
of the Rev. John Ayre, Islington, a son. - — 
At Salisbury, the wife of Capt. Goodall, a 

dau. At Abbotsbiiry, the wife of Joseph 

Foster, esq. a dau.— -8. At Blake Hall, 
the wife of Capel Cure, esq. a son.— At 
Great Malvern, the wife of E. H. Lech- 
mere, esq. a son and heir.— —9. At the 
Vicarage, Dudley, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Booker, a dau.— At Leaden, near Col- 
chester, the wife of Geo. H. Erriugton, Jun. 
esq. a son.— 10. At St. James’s Rectory, 
Shaftesbunr, Mrs. Donne, a dau. — ^ — 11. 
At Rennisnaw, the lady of Sir Geo. Sitwell, 

hart, a dau At his house, 66, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, the wife of T. D. Alexan- 
der, esq. M. P. a son. At Swanbourne, 

Bucks, the lady of Sir Thos. Francis Free- 

mantle, bart. a dau. 12. The wife of 

Allan Sandys, esq. a son. 16. The wife 

of J. W. Morton, esq. of South Lambeth, 

a dau. In Curzon-street, the wife of 

Capt. Bernard Yeoman, R.N. a sun.— — 16, 
At East Sheen, Surrey, the wife of W. 
Gilpin, esq. a dau — 21. At Harrow, the 
wife of Rev. Dr. Butler, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov, 4. At St. Geo. Han.-so., the Rev. 
Francis, third son of Sir Tho. Whioheote, 
bart. of Aswarby, to Eliza, only dau. of 
Robert Bree, M D., F.R.S. of George-st. 
Han.-8q.— ; — 7. The Rev. Robert Downs, 
Viqar of Leamington, Warwickshire, to 
Philadelphia, dsu. of the late J. T. H. Hop- 
per, esq. of Wilton Castle, Durham.— 8. 
At Paris, the Hon. Ferdinand St. John, to 
Miss Selina Charlotte Keatinge, niece to 

the Earl of Meath. 9. At St. Maryle- 

bone Church, the Rev. Geo. Henry Glyn, 
Vicar of Henham, Essex, third son of the 
late Colonel Glyn, to Eliz. only dau. of the 


late Joseph Smith, esq. of Shortgrove.- ■■ ■ 
At St. Pancras Church, Robert Dent, eM. 
to Charlotte, widow of the late James T. 

Roberts, esq., E.I.C. ^At Kyloe, Sam. 

Cayley, esq. of Upp Hall, Lincolnshire, to 
Anne, second dau. of Sam. Castle, esq. late 
of Durham.— 10. AtMaryleboneChuroh, 
London, Tho. Turner, esq. of Bath, to 
Emma, second dau. of the Rev. James Price, 
rector of Llanfechan, Montgomeryshire. 

11. At Hainton Hall, Liqcoliishire, 

the seat of her father, Frances Anno, eldest 
dau. of Geo. Roliert Henage, esq to £dw. 
only son of the late Edw. Howard, esq. 
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Btplitir of liSt Gaco da Diikt of Norfolk. 

6t. Goo. Han.-tq. the Bov. Wm. 
Sk'iBBor^ of logoldAhorpe, Norfolk» aecond 
•OB of Sir W. Skinoer, of Dublin, bart. to 
Ann Maritoreti lecond dau. of the late Col. 
Lock, IS. At Hackney, John 

Whatley j M.D. to Anne, dau. of J. T. Rutt, 
eaq.of Clapton.— 14. At Newent, Glou- 
oeiterahire, the Rev. Leonard Strong, of 
Brampton Abbotts, to Frances, dau. of Geo. 

Reed, esq. of New Court, Neweot. IS. 

At Worcester, John Dimsdale, esq. second 
son of the late Hon. Baron Dimsdale, to 
Jemima, second dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Pye, Preb. of Worcester.— — ^Tlie Rev. T. 
Mitchell, of Market-Weighton, to Miss 
Clubley, only grand child of the late Rev. 

Rich. Hewitt, of Pockitngton. At Kew, 

John Greensmith, esq. or Ealing, to Char- 
lotte Frances, dau. of the late Mrs. Shaw, of 
Kew Cottage.— — 18. At All Souls, Lang- 
haro-place, Francis Dugdale Astley, esq. only 
•on of Sir John Dugdme Astley, hart. M.P. 
to Emma Dorothea, fourth dau. of Sir Tho. 

Buckler Lethbridge, bart. M.P. 21. At 

Oddington, the Rev. Geo. Elliott Ranken, 
to Harriet Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Stephen Geo. Church, esq. R.N.—At St. 
Mark’s Church, Laml^th, Alex. McKenzie 
Kirkland, esq. of Glasgow, to Isabella, third 
dau. of James Dowie, esq. of Denmark* hill, 
Surrey.— At Bushey, Herts, Henry Rose 
Clarke, esq. of Abbot’s Wood, Hants, to 
Letitia, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Twiss, of 
Bushey House.— Sd. At the Marquis of 
Aileebury’s villa, at Sheen, Tho. Fred. Ver- 
non 'Wentworth, esq. of Wentworth Castle, 
CO. York, to the Lady Augusta Louisa 
BrudeneH Bruce, the eldest unmarried dau. 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of Ailes- 
bury.p— At Kington Magna, Dorsetshire, 
the Rev. Tho. Manners Sutton, Rector of 
Great Chart, Kent, to Lucy Sarah, only 
child of the Rev. H. S. Mortimer, Rector 
of Kington Magna.— At Antwerp, John 
Insinger, esq. to Charlotte Margaret, young- 
est dau. of Fred. Reeves, esq. of Upper 

East Sheen, Surrey. S4. At St. Mary's 

Bryanstone-sqoare, the Rev. J. J. Saint, of 
Speldhurst, in Kent, to Sophia Heath, 
youngest dau. of the late M* W. Wilson, 
eaq.— -25, At St. Pancras New Church, 
W. Brooks, esq. of Euston-square, to Marg. 
Jane, dau. of W. Nott, esq. of Pentnnville. 
—25. At St. James's, W. Whitfield, esq. 
Lieut. R.N.to Anne Marg. Eliza, only dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Edm.flill, of Fenny 
Compton, Warwickshire.— 28. At Otham 
Churdi, Kent, the Rev. W. Gillv, Rector 
of Waustead, Essex, to Miss Knowles, 
eldest dau. of Joshua Knowles, esq. of 
Wanitead.— 29. At Edinburgh, Lieut.- 
col. Commandant W. Douglas Knox, E.I.C. 
to Jane, eldqstdau. of the late John Waite, 
osq. London^— 60. At St. Pancras 

New Chepiob, CBthbert Johnson, esq. of 


WaUIngton, Berks, to Ckerlotte Misy, 
eldest dau. of the late Li6at.^ol. Locke, 
£. I, C.— At Twickenham Church, John, 
eldest son of John Fane, esq. M.P., to 
Catherine, dau. of Sir BenJ. Hobhouse, hart, 
of Whittbn Park, Middlesex. 

Dec, 1. James 'Espinasse, of Gray's-ipn, 
to Susanna Eliz. second dau. of Wm. 'Espi* 
naste, esq. of Dublin.— 6. At St. Paul s, 
Deptford, Joseph Arnould, M. D. of Cam- 
herwell, to Eliza, dau. of the late Joseph 
Hardcastle, esq. of Hatcham House.— 6. 
At St. Giles's-in-the-Fields, the Rev. Wm. 
Start, ofTeffont, Evias, Wilts, to Louisa, 
third dau. of John Gurney, esq. King's Coun- 
sel. ^At Ealing Church, Fred. Cbas. Wil- 

son, esq. of Langley Cottage, Hants, to 
Emma, youngest dau. of H. T. Timson, esq. 
of Tatchhury Mount.— At Brighton, 
F. P. M. Myers, esq. to Mary Anna, dau. of 
the isite Capt. Henry Duncan, R. N.— 7. 
At Weymouth, Geo. Bullock, esq. of Coker, 
Somerset, to Maria-Caroline, youngest dau. 
of the late Chas. Grove, esq. M.D. of Salis- 
bury. At Bathwlck Church, Capt. Emery, 

of Bauwell, to Eliz. Mary, only dau. of the 
late Robert Belt, esq. of Bossal House, 
Yorkshire. At Tichfield, Claud Doug- 

las, esq. £. 1. C. to Mary-Madelina, second 
dau. of Rear-Admiral Sir Arch. Colltngwood 
Dickson, bart.— -9. At Bishop's Stortfurd, 
C. R. Ihompson, esq. to Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Edw. Browne, esq. of Upper 

Tooting. 11. At Brede, Sussex, the 

Rev. John George Ash, A. M. to Caroline- 
Selby, second dou. of the Rev. Rohert-Hele- 
Selby Hele, Rector of Brede,' and grand- 
dau. of Dr. Horne, late Lord Bishop of 

Norwich. 12. At Chichester, Charles- 

Smith Beckham, esq. to Sybella-Jane-Carr, 
second dau. of the Lord Bishop of Chichester. 

14. At St. Geoige's, Bloomsbury, 

George Penning, esq. to r rances-Eliza, third 
dau. of James Wm. Dunkia, esq, late of 
Demerary.— -At Chichester, Capt. Edw. 
Sabine, H.A. to Eliz. Juliana, dau. of Major 
Leeves.— — At St.Mary, Newin^on, Robt. 
Henry Cooper, esq. Capt. in the East Suffolk 
Militia, to Harriet Eliz. only dau. of William 
Turner, esq. of Chafford, Kent.— At All 
Souls' Church, Langham- place, Robert, 
eldest son of C. Chichester, esq. of Hall, 
Devon, to Clarentia, only dau. of the late 

Col. Henry Mason. 16*. At Folkestone, 

Wyndbam Knatchbull, D. D. Laudian Pro- 
fessor of Araliic in the University of Oxford, 
and Rector of Smeeth with Adlington, in 
Kent, to Anna Maria Eliz. eldest dau. of 

Henry Dawkins, esq. At Eling Church, 

John Constable, esq. to Margaret, second 
dau. of John Saunders, esq. of Downes 
House, Eling, Hanta.'n«— 1 8. AtLucking- 
ton, Gloucestershire, Rich. Estcourt Cres- 
well, esq. to Mary-Aune-Lawrence, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. R. L. Townshead, D.D;. 
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Px-Quben op Swbdbn. 

Stpt. 15. At Lausanne, of an aneurism 
of the heart, aged 45, Frederica Doro* 
tbea, £x-Queen of Sweden. She was 
dauftbter ot Charles Louis, Grand Duke 
of Baden, by Amelia of Hesse Darm* 
stadt, and was consequently sister to the 
late, and niece to the present Grand 
Duke. She was married to Gustavus 
the Fourth, Kin^ of Sweden, who was 
dethroned by his uncle Charles the 
Thirteenth, in 1809, end subsequently 
repudiated the deceased in 1818. She 
was nut, however, deserted by her 
family, for her son. Prince Gustavus, 
her two daughters, the Princesses Amelia 
and Cecilia, and her sister Caroline, the 
Queen Dowager of Bavaria, attended 
her in her last illness. 

Sir Richard Uardinge, Bart. 

iFsv. 5. Ill Duke-street, Manchester- 
•quare, aged 7 1 1 Sir Richard Hardlnge, 
bart. Surveyor-general of the Customs 
in Dublin. 

He was the eighth son of Nicholas 
Hardinge, esq. Clerk of the House of 
Commons, by Jane, dau. of the right 
hon. Sir John Pratt, Lord Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench, and sister to Lord 
Chancellor Camden. The late Mr. 
Justice Hardinge was Sir Richard's elder 
brother, and the gallant Captain Har- 
dinge, R.N. his nephew. 

Sir Richard was created a baronet, 
Aug. 4tb, 1801, with remainder to the 
heirs male of his father; and, having 
bad no issue by his wife, Mary daughter 
of Ralph Gore, Earl of Ross, the baro- 
netcy has accordingly devolved on bis 
nephew, the Rev. Charles Hardinge, 
Rector of Crow burst, and Vicar of 
Tunbridge, Kent, next brother of Cap- 
tain Hardinge. 

Admiral Fancourt. 

i/ttify ... At Ripley, Derbyshire, Robert 
Devereux Fancourt, esq. Admiral of the 
Blue. 

This officer was First Lieut, of the Gib* 
raltar, bearing the broad pendant of Sir 
Richard Bickerion, in Feb. 1788, when Sir 
Richard sailed for the East Indies, with 
several men of wair, to reinforce the 
squadron on that station under Sir 
Edward Hughes. On bis passage, the 
Commodore touched at Rio Janeiro, 
where be purchased a cutter on Govern* 
ment account, and promoted Mr. Fan- 
court into her, with the rank of comman- 
der. In this vessel, which we believe was 
named the Substitute, and mounted 14 


Ituns, Captain Fancourt proceeded t0 
India, and continued there during 
remainderof the war. In 1790, a dispute 
arose with Spain, relative to Nuotka 
Sound $ and Captain Fancourt, who had 
been advanced to post rank, on the Sd 
of December, in the preceding year, 
was appointed to the command of the 
Ambuscade frigate, stationed in the 
Mediterranean. Soon after the oom- 
mencement of the war with France, in 
1793, we find him in the Chichester, of 
44 guns, employed principally in escort- 
ing the trade to and from the West 
Indies and Mediterranean. This vessel, 
in company with the Intrepid, 64, cap- 
tured la Sirenne French corvette, off 
St. Domingo, about August, 1794. 

Ill the year 1797. Captain Fancourt 
was removed into the Agamemnon, of 
64 guns, attached to Adm. Duncan's fieet 
in the North Seas. This ship appears to 
have been implicated in the mutiny at 
the Nore, but previous to its suppression 
seceded from the rebellious party. In 
the summer of 1800, she formed part of 
the squadron sent to Elsineur, under 
the orders of Vice-adm. Dickson, fur 
the purpose of giving weight to 'the 
arguments adduied by tbe British 
Minister, in support of tbe right claimed 
by Great Britain to search neutral 
vessels. 

We next find Captain Fancourt ac- 
companying Sir Hyde Parker on the 
expedition against Copenhagen, in the 
spring of 1801 ; but, from the unfortu- 
nate circumstance of tbe Agamemnon 
striking upon, a shoal when approaching 
the Danish line of defence, be waa pre- 
vented from participating in the glorious 
victory achieved by Lord Nelson, to 
whose division he bad been attached. 
On tbe Agamemnon's return to England, 
she was stationed as a guard ship in 
Hosely Bay. Captain Fancourt subse- 
quently commanded the 2k!aland, 64, 
bearing the flag of the Commander-in- 
chief at the Nore. He was advanced to 
the rank of Rear-admiral, April 88, 
1808; Vice-admiral, August 18, 1818, 
and Admiral in 183... 

Major-gen. Fawcett. 

Oet, 1. At Southampton, aged 76, 
Mqjor-gen. Wm. Fawcett, Governor of 
Limerick, and senior Major-general in 
tbe army. His father was tbe Right bon. 
Sir Wm. Fawcett, K. B. a native of 
Hanover, who was Aide-de-oamp to 
King George the Third, and much re- 
spected by his Majesty, and who held 
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t1i« poit of AdJotant-g;enerAl previously 
to tne recently deceased Silt 'Harry Cal* 
vert. The deceased was appointed £n- 
atf^n in the Sd foot guards, July S, 176? ; 
Captain and Lieutenant-colonel, Sep- 
tember 18, nl9i Brevet-colonel, No- 
vember 18, 1790; and Major-general, 
Oetober 3, 1794. He had been on half- 
fNiy since i783, but previously served in 
America, on leaving which, he wrote a 
very feeling poem, which was admired 
Sind preserved hy Dr. Goldsmith. He 
has left a son of his own name and pro- 
feMiuii, who is a Major, and at present 
on half-pay. 

Rbar-adm. Monkton. 

Oer. .. At Havre-de-Grace, Rear-ad- 
miral John Monkton. 

This officer entered the service in 1766, 
and served upwards of eleven years as a 
Midshipman and master's-mate, on 
board the Chatham of 50 guns, and 
Lark, Abrora, Carysfort, Maidstone, and 
Boreas frigates. The two former ships 
were employed principally at the Lee- 
ward Islands. His removal from the 
Aurora, to make room for an Admiralty 
Midshipman, proved a fortunate circum- 
utance for Mr. Monkton, as that vessel 
was soon sifter lost, on her passage to 
India, and all on board perished* In the 
Caiysfbrt be saw much hard service, and 
bad several narrow escapes. The first 
was in 1771, when being on her return 
liom Pensacola and the Havannah, to 
Jamaica, the ship, owing to the perverse- 
ness and ignorance of the pilot, ran 
ashore in the night, upon the Martyr 
reefs, in the gulf of Florida, where her 
aituation was such as promised little 
ohance of being able to save the ship, 
and at first, not much hope of preserv- 
ing the lives of the crew. However, 
after nine days incessant labour, she was 
%t length got out from amongst those 
dangerous rocks, through a very difficult 
siiid httricate channel, and carried to 
Charlestown in South Carolina, under 
Jury masts, with the lots of her guns, 
'mla most of the provisions and stores. 
In the ensuing year, the Caiytfort was 
ordered to England, and on her passage 
thither from Jamaica, was obliged to 
throw all her guns overboard in a heavy 
gale of wind. After refitting, she was 
again sent to the Wsst Indies, where 
she encountered a violent hurricane, 
during which she lost her First Lieute- 
nant, five seamen, and all her masts, 
besides being once more obliged to part 
with her guns. 

The Caiysfoit W8t pAid oS at Chat- 
tiam, ih September 1773, and Mr. 
'Moiiktoii ioon after Joined the Maid- 
stone, in which frigate he continued 


about three years, and was present , at 
the capture of more than two hundred 
sail of vessels, principally on the Jamai- 
ca station t from whence he returned to 
England ki the Boreas, abfint ^ autumn 
of 1777. 

On the 19tb of November following, 
the deceased was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant, and appointed to the 
Three Sisters, an armed ship, hired from 
the merchants, and employ^ in giving 
protection to the trade on the ci>ast of 
Scotland, and about the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands. AfteV being thus em- 
ployed for a period of two years, he was 
appointed second Lieutenant of the 
Vestal frigate, then fitting at Deptford, 
and subsequently sent to the Newfound- 
land station, where she captured and 
destrc^ed many of the enemy's vessels, 
and among others, the Mercury, an 
American packet from Philadelphia, on 
board of which was Mr. Henry Laurens, 
formerly President of the Congress, 
bound on an embassy to France, Spain, 
and Holland. The despatches fowrid in 
the possession of this Envoy, determined 
the British Ministry to issue an immedi- 
ate declaration of war against the latter 
power, and to commit their bearer as a 
state prisoner to the Tower of London. 

In 1781, the Vestal, then commanded 
by the Hoii. G. C. Berkeley, accompanied 
Vice-admiral Darby to the relief of Gib- 
raltar, where she particularly distin- 
guished herself apinst the enemy’s gun- 
boats, two of which she destroyed under 
the guns of the fortress of Ceuta. Some 
time after the performance of this ser- 
vice, Captain Berkeley, accompanied by 
the whole of bis officers and crew, re- 
moved into the Recovery of 32 guns, 
which ship formed part of the sqtmdren 
under Vice-admiral Barrington, at tba 
capture of a French convoy, from Brest, 
bound to the East Indies, in April, 1789. 
She was also with Lord Howe, at t^ 
relief of Gibraltar, toward the close of 
the same year. 

1 be Recovery being paid off at the 
peace in 1783, Mr. Monkton remained 
on half-pay till March i784, When he was 
appointed First Lieutenant of the Ardent 
64, stationed atf a guard-ship at P4irtB- 
moutb, where she remained for a period 
of four years, during which no Incident 
occurred worthy of partienlar notice. 

During the Spanish arsnament, we 
find Lieutenant Monkton serving en 
hoard the Windsor Castle, a second-rate, 
hearing the flag of Rear-admiral Sawyer. 
His . next appointment Was to be First 
Lieutenant of the Niger frigate, com- 
manded by his friend the hon. Captain 
Berkeley ; and on the 10th of March, 
1793, be ceuunisskmed the Marlborough 
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Qf 74 sun4t then Attlng M Cbathani fot 
the s^nie olhcer» and afterward atuched 
to .the fraud Meet under Lord Howe. 
Thia was our ufllcer's last apfointmenl 
at a Lieotenantt fur in consequence of 
that nobleman's representation of bis 
gallant conduct in the glorious action 
of June 1» 1794, he was immediately 
afterwards promoted to the rank of 
Commander, and appointed to act as 
.Captain of the Marlborough, during 
the absence of Captain Berkeley, whose 
place he had so ably filled during the 
. latter part of that memorable coiiAict, 
the circumstances of which were as 
follow : The Marlborough h^d got 
into action ; and whilst engaged with 
the Impetueux of 78 guns, and Mucius 
74, the former of which she had com- 
pletely dismasted, the Montague of 
120 guns came under her stern and 
poured in a raking broadside, which 
killed and wounded many of her men, 
and caused much other mischief. It 
was at this moment that Captain Berk- 
ley received a severe wound, which 
obliged him to resign the command of 
the ship to Lieutenant Monktuii, who 
com in ued to fight her with the utmost 
skill and bravery. The Marlborough 
on this occasion had all her lower masts 
shot away, and no less than 137 men 
killed and wounded. Lieutenant Monk- 
ton was nominally promoted into the 
Calypso sloop of war, which vessel was 
lost on her return from Jamaica, and all 
on board perished. 

He retained the command of the 
Marlborough for nearly twelvemonths, 
and was afterwards appointed pro tern- 
pore to the Colossus, another 74, in 
which be distinguished himself off 
L'Orient, June 23, 1795, and by bis 
exertions greatly contributed to the 
capture of three French line-of-battle 
ships. The Colossus on that octasioii 
had 35 men killed and wounded, which 
appears to have been nearly one-fourth 
of the total loss sustained by the British 
squadron. 

Captain Monkton's post commission 
bears date June S9» 1795, from which 
period, with the exception of about two 
months in the Formidable of 90 guns, 
he was not again employed until the 
latter end of 1797, when be obtained 
the command of la Lutiiie frigate, fitting 
at Woolwich for the North Sea station, 
where he served under the orders of 
Lord Duncan, and made many captures. 

His next and last appointment was at 
the close of J799, to the Mars of 74 
guns, bearing the flag of Rear-admiral 
Berkeley ; and he continued to serve at 
Flag-captain to that officer until Janu^ 
JBOl,.wheo# A misnndentandiDg having 


atiseu faetween* the ReaMidmlfftl Jfiwl 
Sifwl St. Vincent, PqeAq^aoahr<%P^i£ 
of the. Channel fleet, the lofmr 
ed his command, and Ceptaio Monhipfi 
was in oonsequenoe superseded. . Hie 
Buperannuetion took place June I9« 
1814. 

In the course of this memoir, the fate 
of the Aurora, and that of the Calypgo 
have been alluded to. Of the other 
vessels in which Rear-admiral Monktpn 
served, it is remarkable, that no less 
that! six were afterwards lost: via. the 
Lark in America, during the Colonial 
war $ the Three Sisters in the North 
Sea; the Ardent burnt at sea; the 
Marlborough, wrecked on the coast of 
France, the Colossus on the Scilly Isles, 
and la Lutiiie on the Dutch coast. 

Rear-admiral Monkton remained a 
bachelor until he was more than forty 
years of age, when be married Milt 
Charlotte Slade, of Burstock, co. Doitet, 
first cousin to Lieutenant-general Slade. 
By this lady, who died May 6ih, 1896, 
he had four children. His second .wife 
was Charlotte, widow of, his old mess- 
mate, Mr. Mackie, Purser of the ill- 
fated Ardent, and only daughter of Mr. 
George Hutton, a gentleman of conslUer- 
able property, who had formerly kept 
an Academy at Deptford. He married, 
lastly, December 14, 1818, Eliiabeth 
Patience, daughter of Thomas F. Phil- 
lips, Esq. of Tiverton, and sister of 
Thomas J. Phillips, of Landau^bouse, 
near Launceston. 

He was for some years an inhabitant 
of Bristol, but bad latterly resided at 
Havre-de-^race. 

[For this interesting memoir we must 
acknowledge our obligations to that 
excellent work, Marsbairs Naval Bio- 



Charlbb Mills, Eao. 

Oct, 9. At Southampton, aged 88, 
Charles Mills, esq. author of some weli- 
approved historical works. 

He was born in 1788, the youngest 
SOD of the late Samuel Gillham Mills, a 
surgeon of eminence at Greenwich. He 
was intepded by bis father for the law, 
and articled to an attorney in Berner's- 
street, but quitted that profession in 
consequence of bis ardent love for liters* 
tore. His first work, "A History of 
Muhammedanism," was published about 
1 8 1 7, and Is said to have strongly at tract- 
ed the attention of Sir John Malcolm. 

A second edition was published in the 
following year, and is reiriewcd in voL 
Lxxxvni. i. 531—4. It was, entitled 
A History of Mubarnmedaniamif com- 
prising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Propheti with ancifnt aceouata 
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of tbe Bmpiro founded hj tbe Mubam- 
inedmn armi. An Inquirv into the Tbeo- 
loxy. Morality, Laws, Literature, and 
Uta^^es of the Mutetmaiii ; and a vi«*w 
of the present extent and influence of 
the Muhammedan Religion." The next 
work hy Mr. Mills was << Tbe History of 
the Crusades, undertaken for the re- 
covery of the Holy Land I a view of the 
Latin States in Syria and Palestine ; the 
Constitution and Laws of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem ; the military orders which 
sprang from the wars between the Chris- 
tians and Muselmcn, and the conse- 
quences of the Crusades upon the murals, 
literature, politics, and manners of 
Europe," 2 vols. 8vo. To this publica- 
tion much attention was paid in our 
review, vol. xc. i. pp. 438, 523, 609. 
It has arrived at a third edition. 

A few months after iis appearance ac- 
cident led Mr. Mills to the study of 
ftailaii Literature j the result of which 
was a work of fiction, in two vols. en- 
titled “The Travels of Theodpre Ducsj 
in various countries of Europe, on the 
revival of letters and arts.'* The model 
upon which this book was formed, was 
the “Travels of Anacharsis;" but the 
public seemed to underrate Mr. .Mills as 
a commentator on Italian literature, 
and accordingly, notwithstanding the 
splendour of particular passages, such 
as tbe criticism on Dante, and the ac- 
count of an interview with Ariosto, the 
work was comparatively unsuccessful. 
For a year subsequent to its publication, 
Mr. Mills lay qiii.'*tly on his oars, till in- 
vited by his publishers (Messrs. Long- 
man and Co.], to undertake a History 
of Rome, from the earliest ages d«iwn to 
the reign of Augustus, at which period 
Gibbon's History commences. From 
some cause, however, tbe work (it has 
beeii said in consequence of a rival pub- 
lication having been advertised,) was 
dropped; and Mr. Mills then directed 
his attention to bis last and most popu- 
lar work, the •• Histoiy of Chivalry, or 
Knighthood and its Times," two vols. 
8 VO. which created such general interest 
from the very first moment of its an- 
nouncement, that in a few weeks the 
whole first edition was disposed of: and 
be was called, but a few months before 
his death, to devote his attention to a 
second. This work attracted the notice 
of Scott, (previously excited by tbe 
“ Crusades," from which work be is said 
to have partly borrowed the plot of his 
novel called tbe “ Talisman ;'*) and a 
correspondence passed between them, 
which, coming through the medium of 
Mr. Constable, from the ** Author of 
Wavertey " to Mr. C. Mills"-«s contra- 
dlHingttUhed from Sir W. Scott, is 


curious, Mr. MlUe, a lew months before 
bis death, was elected one of tbe 
Knights of Malta, now revived on the 
Continent, which honoul* (unsimgbt for 
on bis part) was ronferred on him in conse- 
quence of his allusions to that celebrated 
fraternity (the defenders of fbe Christian 
religion for so many centuries through- 
out Europe) in his “ History of the Cru- 
sades." 

In private life Mr. Mills was open, 
generous, and candid to a fault : bis 
conversation, in his more cheerful points, 
was particularly engaging, and the vast 
and almost unlimited stores of his iri- 
forroatitfil were at the service of all his 
friends, among whom were many distin- 
guished literary characters. As a literary 
man, he was, to adopt the language of 
the Quarterly Review, in its notice of his 
“ Theodore Ducas," of “ first-rate im- 
portance." Mr. Jeffrey also ptunted 
him out as one of the 'most promising 
writers of his day. 

In person Mr. Mills was of middling 
stature, with a countenance intensely ex- 
pressive of thought and intellect. The 
bust of him, taken about two years 
since, by Sievier, though rather too 
gigantic in proportion, does justice to 
the depth and variety of his expression. 

Elisha Db Hague, Esq. 

Nqv. 11. At his country residence at 
Bruiniall, Norfolk, Elisha De Hague, 
Esq. Town-clerk of Norwich, to which 
office he was elected in 1792 on tbe 
decease of his father, who held that 
lucrative and honourable situation for 
many years. He was the eldest son of 
Elisha De Hague and Mary Ganiiing, 
and was born in tbe parish of St. Lau- 
rence, in Norwich, May 16, 1755. 

The ancestors of this gentleman were 
originally of France, from which country 
they were driven, with many others of 
those who professed the reformed 
religion, upon the revocation of tbe 
edict of Nantes, by Lewis the I4tb. 
Tbe wanton acts of cruelty exercised 
by that Monarch on the Protestants of 
his kingdom, obliged hundreds of his 
best and most useful subjects, to seek 
an asylum in a foreign realm. Numbers 
of them came over to England ; and 
several families settled in Norwich, to 
which city they brought the knowledge 
of many useful arts and manufactures. 
John, son of Lewis De Hague, was one 
of these persecuted Christians, and it is 
from him that tbe lamented subject of 
this bumble sketch wu lineally de- 
scended. 

In manner plain and unobtrusive, 
sober and sound in Judgment, but warm 
of heart, and kind and liberal in tha best 
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sense of the word; bis eounsel was 
always accessible, and bis hand ever 
open tp those in- want ; in his profession 
as a lawyer, upright ; and in bis munici- 
pal oflice be evinced the utmost skill 
and diligence. The recollection of bis 
public services will be perpetuated by a 
portrait, which was painted by Sir Wm. 
Beecbey, at the request of hisYriends, 
and paid for by public subscription. 
The tablet is thus inscribed : 

** To Elisha De Hague, Esq. Town- 
clerk of the City of Norwich, this, 
his Portrait, is respectfully presented by 
some of his tellow citizens, in testimony 
of their approbation, as well ot bis 
long-tried hdelity in fulfilling the duties 
of his prufessiuii, as of the steady in- 
tegrity and unaffected benevolence of 
his conduct in all the relations of social 
life. August, 1B35." 

This picture is fixed up in St. Andrew’s 
hall, a room in which the guild feast is 
kept, and which is bung round with the 
portraits of those worthy citizens who 
have with honour to themselves, and 
usefulness to others, filled the several 
municipal offices of Norwich. The 
Corporation of his native city also pre- 
sented to him, about a year since, a valu- 
able piece of plate, in testimony of their 
esteem and respect. 

During many years of his life, be pass- 
ed a portion of the week at an estate 
he purchased in the beautiful village of 
Brundall, 'which he greatly ornamented. 
This place was the solace of his private 
hours, and here he delighted in the 
suciety of his friends. Mr. De Hague 
was p^rincipally instrumental in support- 
ing tCe Society of United Friars, origin- 
ally instituted for the interchange of 
literary communication, and subse- 
quently distinguished for the benevolent 
establishnient of the soup charity, by 
which tfiiich relief has been annually 
afforded to the poor. 

Mr. De Hague was never married, and 
the author of this sketch believes that 
bis only surviving relative of bis name, 
is a brother, who is Rector of Little 
Wilbraham, co. Cambridge, and a fellow 
of Corpus Christ! College. His remains 
were privately interred, Nov. I7tb, in 
the burial ground of Sc. Augustine in 
bis native city. 

Murdoch Mackenzie, Esq. 

JDec, 13. At London, Murdoch Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. much respected and re- 
gretted. He was a descendant of the 
noble house of Mackenzie, Barons Kin- 
tail, and Earls of Seaforth, one of the 
attainted Scotch families ; and from 
certain registers be was considered the 
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heir at law to those forfeited titles, hfo 
grandfather having fled from tbe High- 
lands to Nortbumberl^ind in disguise, 
with bis near connection, William, late 
Earl of Seaforth, after the disasters tbai 
befel tbe unfortunate Stuarts and tbefo 
partizans. 

At an early period Mr. Mackensle 
commenced his career in the mercantile 
nautical service, and rose to the com- 
mand of several West Indiameri, in 
which responsible situation he distin- 
guished himself to tbe entire satisfaction 
of his employers. Being a good drafts- 
man, he was employed at the com- 
mencement of the present century, by a 
fishing company, to make a survey of 
the Highland coasts. In this eaeursion 
be met tbe late Baron Seaforth at Lewis 
and Ullapool, who fondly recognixod 
him as his near relative, and enteriaineil 
him in tbe true spirit of Scotch hospl- 
taliiy. Captain Mackenzie lived to 
complete the evidence of his pedigree, 
and had engaged counsel to draw up a 
petition to his Majesty, praying for a 
reversion of the attainder existing against 
the clan Mackenzie, when death put an 
end to his honourable proceedings ; but 
be has left an only son who will now be 
a claimant for tbe family distinctions. 

Mr. Richard Taylbr. 

June 17. At Stableford, in Worfield, 
CO. Salop, of inflammation on tbe brain, 
brought on by his exertions at tbe late 
Bridgnorth Election, and also from af- 
fection of the mind In consequence of 
one of bis children having received a 
contusion on its bead, Richard Tayler, 
gent, in his 48th year, having left an 
amiable widow and seven small children 
to bewail his loss. He was of an ancient 
family in Shropshire, where the younger 
branch also enjoy considerable estates. 
He was universally respected and be- 
loved for his kind and affectionate man- 
ners ; and bad extensive connections in 
tbe grazing line.— His judgment in tbe 
value of stock was so accurate, that few 
were his equals i and as an experimental 
agriculturalist be was worthy of imita- 
tion. He possessed (in exchange) a part 
of tbe estate where he. resided, formerly 
belonging to that accomplished young 
lady Maria Dolman, whose name her 
cousin Shenstone (the bard of the Lea- 
sowes) has immortalized by his Muse, 
and upon her death bad also erected in 
a lonely and sequestered spot at his 
seat, an urn, with a pathetic inscription 
to the memory of her whose loss in tbe 
bloom of life the Poet, in bis Letters to 
bis friend, seems with great agony ot 
mind to have most tinoerely de- 
plored. 
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PlAEZI. 

Jufy At Naplest aged 80, Joseph 
Piazzf, President of the Royal Society 
of Sciences in that city^ and the dis- 
coverer of the planet Ceres. He was 
born in the Valteline, in 1746. He 
entered into the order of Teatines in 
1764 ; and, after enjoying the Professor- 
ship of Astronomy at Malta, he was 
made Professor at Palermo, in 1781. In 
1787, he made several observations in 
conjunction with Lalande, at the Paris- 
ian observatory ; and afterwards he visit- 
ed England, to purchase instruments. 
On his return to Sicily, in the winter of 
1789, he superintended the construction 
of a magniflcient observatory at Paler- 
mo ; of which, and the valuable instru- 
ments it contains, be published a descrip- 
tion. Since the completion of that 
building, his time and attention have 
been unremittingly engaged in astro- 
nomical researches. 

It was on the Ist of January, 1801, 
that he discovered the planet Ceres, 
which led to the discovery of Pallas, 
Juno, and Vesta. In 1814, he printed a 
catalogue of 7,500 stars, a work which 
gained for him the medal founded by 
Lalande. In 1816 he published at Milan 
the first volume of the ** History of 
Sicilian Astronomy,*' and completed his 
** Elements of Astronomy.'* He had 
much distinguished himself of late years 
by his numerous observations, and dis- 
covery of comets ; and amongst his la- 
bours of a different character, may be 
mentioned that of his drawing up a 
Code of Weights and Measures for 
Sicily. 

His obsequies were performed on the 
Sunday following bis death, by his con- 
fraternity of Teatine Fathers, in their 
Church of St. Paul. The whole Royal 
Academy of Sciences attended. 

Pierre Edouard Lemontey. 

June 16. At Paris, aged 63, M. 
Pierre Edouard Lemontey. 

He was born at Lyons, Jan. 14, 1763, 
and was educated for the Bar, where, 
notwithstanding his want of a good de- 
livery, Im distinguished himself by his 
character and talents, and the seal with 
which he devoted himself to questions 
of political and public interest. At tlie 
commencement of the Revolution, be 
published many pieces, in which he de- 
fended the rights of the Protestants to 
have a voice in the election of members 
to the Etaia-Generaux ; and also called 
upon the Government to direct its at- 
tention to the deplorable and neglected 
Mate of agriculture. He filled, at this 
period, several public situations, in 


which he manifested the excellence of 
his intentions, but incurred great per- 
sonal risks from the troubles of the 
times; and after having seen the greater 
part of his family perish during the 
siege of Lyons, was obliged to go to 
Switzerland, in order to escape becoming 
the victim of a peace more bloody than 
the war. He did not venture to return 
to Lyons until 1795, when be obtained 
the recall of the exiles, and the restitu- 
tion of their property. Having at length 
seen the revolutionary storm subside, he 
removed to Paris, for the purpose of de- 
dicating himself to literary pursuits. 
Under the Consulship, he was appoint- 
ed Censor of plays; and in 1814, obtain- 
ed the office of Censor Royal, which he 
held until his death, although the emo- 
lument arising from it was of no object 
to him, as his fortune was considerable, 
and his habits even parsimonious. Yet 
it must be confessed that his purse was 
ever open to others. 

As a man of letters, he distinguished 
himself no less than in bis political ca- 
pacity. In 1785 and 1788, he obtained 
two prizes at the Academy of Marseilles, 
for his Elogea on Fabry de Peyresc and 
Captain Cook. His opera ot Palma, 
brought out at the Theatre Feydeau, in 
1798, obtained considerable popularity ; 
but, conscious that dramatic composi- 
tion was not bis forte, be directed his 
talent to works of fiction and imagina- 
tion, and produced a collection of tales, 
under the whimsical title of ** Raison, 
Foiie, chacun son Mot in which he 
very happily combined piquant satire 
with profound philosophy. In these 
productions, be is frequently as witty as 
Sterne, humorous as Swift, and lively 
as Hamilton; and if any fault is to be 
imputed to him, it is that of making 
too great a display of wit, and being too 
affected in some of his phrases. But 
these slight imperfections are amply 
redeemed by the excellence of his mo- 
rality, the liveliness of his ideas, and the 
originality of his style. Many of these 
tales would not have been unworthy the 
pen that gave to the world Candtde and 
Zadig. Among his various minor pub- 
lications, that entitled Les Trois Vi- 
sites de M. Bruno au Faubourg St. An- 
toine," excited much attention. His 
tivo little romances, 'Mrons nous k Pa- 
ris ?** and *‘Thibault, ou la Naissance 
d’un Comte de Champagne," — the for- 
mer, on the occasion of Napoleon’s Co- 
ronation, and written in imitation of 
Sterne ; the latter, after the manner of 
Ariosto, and relating to the birth of the 
King of Rome,— have survived the tem- 
porary interest of the events that gave 
them birth. At length he Rbandoned 
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fictitious composition for more serious 
studies, applying^ his pen to subjects of 
•liistorical research. In this new career 
he distinguished himself hy his ** Essai 
sur J'£tal>lissemeiit .Monarcbique de 
Louis XI V. liitruductioii d'une Uistoire 
Critique de la France, depuis la mart de 
Louis XIV." — a work which obtained for 
hitTi his reception into the Academic 
Fran^aise, where he was admitted on 
the I7th June, 1819, succeeding to the 
Abbe Morellet. This production is cha- 
racterised by its independence and im- 
partiality; by the freedom of its opi> 
tiions and expressions, and the novel 
view it takes of the subject; and is 
certainly one of the most original and 
valuable pieces of history of the present 
age. It is to be hoped that the larger 
Work, to which this essay was merely 
introductory, and in collecting mate- 
rials for which he had lung been em- 
ployed, has not been left incomplete, as 
it would undoubtedly throw great light 
upon the period it is intended to illus- 
trate. 

Among the minor productions of La- 
montey are several biographical articles 
ill the Galerie Fran^aise, and some in 
the Revue Encyclop^dique. Those on 
De Thou, Reta, Colbert, the Duchess 
de Loiigueville, Chaulieu, Helvetius, 
Mad. Clairon, Lecouvreur, &c. are re- 
markable for the ability with which 
they are written, and for the energy of 
theic language. A discourse, **Sur la 
Precision considdrde dans le Style, les 
Laiigues, les Pantomimes," read by him 
at the annual reciting of the four Aca- 
demies, April 24ih, 1824, displays pro- 
found erudition, and some very original 
and novel op'nions on the genius of lan- 
guages, and the progress of literature. 
His last production was an Elogd on 
Vicq d*Aiyr, the celebrated physician, 
which he read at the Academy, Aug. 25, 
1825. Within less than a year after- 
wards, he himself descended to the 
grave, leaving behind him the reputa- 
tion of a profound and original thinker, 
and an elegant and witty writer. 

Talma. 

Oci, 19. At Paris, aged 60, Francis 
Joseph Talma, the mucli-admfired and 
celebrated tragedian. 

He was born in that city, Jan. 15, 1*66. 
At ten he had to represent a character in 
tragedy at college, and during the re- 
presentation burst into a flood of tears 
at the misfortunes of the hero he repre- 
sented. The auditors had no idea (from 
the melancholy imagination, and irri- 
table sensibility which made him shed 
so many tears in the theatre of a school,) 
that this little actor would become 


highly renowned, and aequira the title 
of one of the greateet tragediani which 
have ever existed. Taken to London 
by his father, an eminent dentist, he 
there learned English, and spoke the 
language so purely, that Lord Harcourt 
and other noblemen, who had seen him 
perform little comedies in society, en- 
gaged his father to destine him for the 
English stage. Family circumstances, 
however, bringing Talma back to Paris, 
he for some lime attended the Royal 
School of Declamation, and shortly ap- 
peared in' Voltaire’s tragedy of 
hornet Nov. 27, 1787, in the cha- 
racter of Seide. The commencement of 
his profession was thus spoken of t— ** He 
has succeeded in tragedy and comedy. 
Besides bis other natural endowments, 
he has an agreeable figure, a voice at 
once sonorous and audible, with a pure 
and distinct enunciation. He feels the 
harmony of versification, and can com- 
municate such feelings to others. His 
deportment is simple, bis action natural. 
He is always in good taste, and bat no 
mannerism, being an imitator of no 
actor, but using his own discretion and 
abilities." 

Being on the most intimate terms 
with literary men, the roost celebrated 
painters and sculptors of the day, he 
resolved, in the very commencement of 
his career, to effect a revolution in the 
costume of the stage, which bad been 
scarcely commenced by Lekain and 
Madame Clairon, according to the ad- 
vice of Marmoiitel. In despite, there- 
fore, of Gothic usages, which are some- 
times as powerful in the theatre as in 
the great world, and to the great scan- 
dal of the old people accustomed to 
French tragedy, Talma, who bad gained 
some confidence in the tragedy of Bra- 
tus, had the courage to appear in a 
veritable Roman toga. From that mo- 
ment may be dated the great intimacy 
that existed between him and the great- 
est painter of the French school. They 
both advanced the science in which they 
were respectively so eminent, by the 
most simple, natural, and correct re- 
presentations. 

At the commencement of the revolu- 
tion he was attacked with a violent 
affection of the nerves, which brought 
him to the edge of the grave, and which, 
in discovering his nervous sensibility, 
developed his fine talent. The ascen- 
dancy which this talent was to exercise 
was not yet established, when bU 
brother performers, differing from him 
in politics, exposed him to a contro- 
versy, which be sustained with courage : 
bis superiority was discovered, and this 
by a man not less superior in his way. 
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Larire, who pndertooh to defend Talma. 
On the retirement of Larive, Talma 
found himself in the possession of the 
first tragic characters; his influence 
with the public increased every day» his 
continual studies refining that to which 
he had until now been too much aban- 
doned by the raptures and vi<»lerice of 
youth ; the dignity and the grace of his 
attitudes, bis measured boldness, the 
manner of conceiving bis characters, his 
frequent sublimity, which made him 
have recourse to all the ability with 
which he managed his powers, acquired 
for him the just title of the first tra- 
gedian of bis age. His enemies re- 
proached him with having broken the 
rhythm of verse, and having pronounced 
tragedy as you would prose : every Eng- 
liihman will esteem this reproach a 
eulogy. He published in 1825 Reflec- 
tions upon his art, proving the whole 
extent and profoundness of those studies 
which conducted him to his elevation of 
talent. 

He was to the French what John 
Kemble was to the English theatre. 
The absurdity of costume, reduiidaiiey 
of manner, and extravagance of action, 
which were the principal characteristics 
of the stage before Talma became emi- 
nent in it, and possessed an important 
share of the management of the Theatre 
Fran^ais, were never seen in that tra- 
gedian, although a caricature imitation, 
by a relebrated actor of our own, would 
lead the public to a contrary opinion ; 
and, as young men of talent ruse up, 
they felt pride in following the steps of 
to great a master. The characters in 
which Talma was most powerful, were 
the heroes of Shakspeare. His Coriola- 
nuB and Hamlet will long be remem- 
bered with delight. The part of Scylla, 
in Jouy's tragedy of that name, was so 
admirably performed by Talma, that for 
more than two hundred nights the 
theatre was crowded to witness it 5 nor 
was this surprising, for, if we can ima- 
gine a comhinatioii of the various powers 
of Kepible, Kean, Young, and Maoready, 
we may picture to ourselves Talma in 
his favourite character of Scylla. It is 
a fact highly creditable to the French, 
as a play-going people, that there was 
no caprice about them as to Talma. 
They felt and acknowledged bis excel- 
lence, and his name upon the play-bili 
was the certain harbinger of a crowded 
audience. In this metropolis, even 
Kemble and Cooke, when the novelty 
had gone off a little, frequently failed 
to draw full bouses. 

Off the stage Talma was as attractive 
as upon it— -his conversational powers 
Wifi of no mean order, and as a politi- 
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cian hie idews and arguments would not 
have disgraced a ministerial cabinet. 
The late Emperor of France entertained 
a high respect for him, notwithstand- 
ing the freedom with which he ex- 
pressed his republican feelings ; and this 
circumstance, so honourable to both of 
them, appears to have been recorded by 
Jouy, ill bis Scylla, where Roscius, the 
Roman actor, is made to act the same 
part towards the Roman tyrant as Talma 
did to Napoleon. In bis domestic habits 
Talma was remarkably plain, and, ex- 
cept when with friends, rather abste- 
mious. He rose early, and wrote or 
read until ten or twelve o’clock in the 
morning, at which time he received the 
visits of his theatrical colleagues, the lit- 
tSrateurs of Paris, and foreign writers who 
were desirous, during their stay in Paris, 
to see the ** great actor.** To the less 
fortunate in the career which he had 
run so brilliantly, he was ever a kind 
friend and a liberal patron ; his purse 
was as open as his heart. The sums 
bestowed by Talma upon distressed ta- 
lent would, if brought together, form an 
ample fortune; and, if he has died 
rather poor than rich, the circumstance 
is thus easily accounted fc>r. 

His regard for the English character 
was with him at once the result of natu- 
ral feeling and of a sound judgment. 
He received and spoke of Englishmen 
with delight, and he has been known, 
on more occasions than one, abruptly to 
quit a French saloon in which the Eng- 
lish nation was being calutnniated. 

Talma, to the last, was in full posses- 
sion of his faculties. On being told that 
the Archbishop of Paris bad called al- 
most daily, and had been regularly re- 
fused admittance, he observed, “lam 
much obliged to him fur his kindness, 
and my first visit shall be to thank him 
fur bis attentions. Should I get worse, 
pray keep the priests from me. What 
can they want with me ? Do they want 
me to abjure a profession to which 1 
owe all my fame, an art which 1 idolise, 
and retract forty of the proudest years 
of my life ; separate my cause from that 
of my comrades, and declare them infa- 
mous? Never! never!'* A few moments 
before Ins death, he said, in a low voice, 
‘•Voltaire I Voltaire! like Voltaire!** 
He expired without suffering any ap- 
parent pain ; he only complained tbkt 
there appeared a cloud before bis eyes. 
He told his nephew (Amadee Talma, 
M.D.) “ the doctors know nothing ahqur 
my disorder ; let my body be opened, it 
may, perhaps, be of some use to my 
fellow-creatures.** 

The remains of Talma were carried 
direct from hii house to the ceinctsry 
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of P^re la Cliaisa. The prooenion was 
as follows. 1. The hearse, surrounded 
by his family, his intimate friends, and 
the whole of the actors of the TheAtre 
Fran^ais. A great number of members 
of the Institute in full dress, and the 
royal commissary of the theatre at their 
bead. M. Cassiinir Perrier, the banker, 
appeared in the carriage with the sons 
of the deceased. 3. The executor. 3. 
The notaries, men of business, Ac. 4. 
Physicians and surgeons. 5. The actors 
of the different royal theatres. 6. His 
private friends. 7* The actors of the 
minor theatres. 8. Artists, painters, 
sculptors, and composers. 9. Persons 
invited by tickejts. — ^There were eighteen 
mourning coaches, and above a thousand 
private carriages, hackney coaches, and 
cabriolets. The Boulevards were lined 
with people all the way, the gendarmes 
cleared the road, and k is supposed that 
the procession, before it arrived at P^re 
la Chaise, amounted to at least one 
hundred thousand persons. The day 
was remarkably fine, and the greatest 
order was observed. The place of se- 
pulchre was one of the heights to the 
right, not far from the monument of 
Marshal Masseiia, and bordering upon 
that of the Despaux family. Middle way 
up the steep leading to it the hearse 
stopped ; twelve young men then carried 
the coffin to the borders of the grave 
destined to receive it. From an early 
hour in the morning, a considerable 
crowd, amounting, perhaps, to 30,000 
persons, had filled the cemetery, and 
when the coffin was brought into it, 
they assembled round the tomb. It was 
not without difficulty that the persons 
carrying the coffin, with the friends, 
were able to get within the circle. No 
religious riles were performed over the 
body ; but the French papers occupy a 
considerable portion of their columns in 
describing the speeches made over his 
grave by his colleague, Lafoii, and by 
the two tragic writers, M. Jouy and 
Arnault, on whose works the deceased 
had conferred such scenic popularity. 
Indeed, the death of Talma excited great 
sensation throughout all the French 
provinces. At Strasbourg, the apotheo- 
sis of Talma took place at the theatre, 
and all the performers appeared in 
mourning. The same ceremony took 
place at Lyons, and in some other large 
towns. At Valenciennes, the inhabit- 
ants claim the honour of being feilow- 
'Countrymen of Talma, as they fancy be 
was born at Paix, a village near Va- 
lenciennes. The journal of that city 
states, that there is a hamlet in the 
neighbourhood which bears the name of 
Talma. A large subscription has since 


been raised to erect a monttlnant to bis 
memory, and it baa been losolved that 
bis statue shall be placed in the vestibule 
or public room of tbe TheAtre Fra» 9 aia. 

Michael Kelly. 

Oa,9. At Margate, Micbael Kelly, 
the aramatist, and author of the amus- 
ing ** Reminiscences** published about a 
twelvemonth ago. 

He was born in Dublin about 1763, 
tbe son of an eminent wiiie-merebant in 
that city, who was for several years 
Master of tbe Ceremonies at the Castle. 
At the age of seven he evinced a strong 
passion for music; and, as his father 
was enabled to procure the best roasters 
for him, amongst whom was Michael 
Arne, tbe son of Dr. Arne, before be bad 
reached his eleventh year he could per- 
form some of the most difficult sonatas 
then in fashion on the piano-forte. 
Rauzziiii, when engaged to sing at the 
Rotunda at Dublin, gave him some les- 
sons in singing $ and it was on tbe sug- 
gestion of that gentleman that bis father 
was induced to send him to Naples, as 
the preferable place for the cultivation 
of bis muiicgl talents. Accordingly, at 
the age of sixteen, he was sent thither, 
with strong recommendations of several 
persons in Ireland, to Sir W. Hamilton, 
then British minister at tbe Neapolitan 
court. Sir William did him the honour 
of intrudiicing him to the King and 
Queen of Naples, and he was placed in 
the Coiiservatorio Ja Maiiduiia della 
Loretto, where he received instroctioii 
from the celebrated composer Fineroli j 
afterwards be accompanied Aprilli, the 
first singing-master of his day, to Pa- 
lermo. From the latter Kelly received 
the most valuable assistance, and was 
sent by him from Palermo to Leghorn, 
with high recommendations as bis fa- 
vourite pupil. From Leghorn be pro- 
ceeded to Florence, where he was en- 
gaged as first tenor singer at the Teatro 
Nuovo. He next performed at Venice, 
and others of the Italian theatres, and 
subsequently at the Court of V|enna, 
where be was honoured with tbe pro- 
tection of tbe Emperor Joseph 11. He 
bad also tbe good fortune to become tbe 
intimate friend of Mozart, and was one 
of the original performers in bis Noaze 
di Figaro. 

In 1787 Kelly returned to Englan^ 
where in April that year he made his 
first appearance at Drury-Lane Theatre 
in tbe character of Lionel, in the opera 
of Lionel and Clarissa. Independently 
of many provincial engagements, in 
which be was often accompanied by 
Mrs. Crouch, be remained at Driiry- 
Lina as fint singer until be retired from 
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the ftage^ and was several years musical 
director of that theatre. He was accus- 
tomed to sin^ at the King’s Ancient 
Concerts, at Westminster Abbey, and at 
all the principal theatres and musical 
festivals in Britain; he was for several 
years principal teiior-singer at the King*8 
Theatre in the Haymarket, where be 
was stage manager, a situation which 
we believe he nominally held till the 
period of his death, and musical director 
at Colman’s Haymarket Theatre. It 
was on the death of his intimate friend 
Stephen Storace, in 17.07, that Kelly 
first became a composer, and subse- 
quently to that time he composed and 
selected the music for nearly sixty dra- 
matic pieces. He also composed num- 
bers of Italian and English songs, duetts, 
trios, Ac. many of which are established 
favourites in the musical world. 

Kelly had the honour, of which be 
always seemed fully and gratefully sen- 
sible, of being warmly patronized by bis 
present Majesty. For many years be 
had been a martyr to the gout; not- 
withstanding which, he retained his 
cheerfulness and social qualities till the 
last. The following is the list of bis 
compositions, Ac. with their respective 
dates t 

A Friend In Need, 1797} Chimney- 
Corner, 1797; Castle Spectre, 1797 ; 
Last of the Family, 1797 ; Blue Beard, 
1798; Captive of Spilsberg, the comic 
music, the serious being by Dussek, 
1798; Aurelio and Mirando, 1798 ; 
Feudal Times, 1799; Pizarro, 1799 ; Of 
age To-morrow, 1800; De Mont ford, 
1800; Remorse, 1801; Gipsy Prince, 
1801 ; Adelmorn, 1801 ; Algomah. 180S; 
House to be sold, 1809; Uriaiiia, 
1802; Herb of the North, 1803 ; Mar- 
nage Promise, 1803 ; Love Laughs 
at Locksmiths, 1804 ; Cinderella, 1804; 
Counterfeits, 1804; Deaf and Dumb, 
1804; Hunter of the Alps, 1804; Land 
wv live in, 1804; Honey-moon, 1805; 
Youth, Love, and Folly, 1803 ; Prior 
Claim, 1805; Forty Thieves, 1806; We 
Fly by Night, 1806; Royal Oak, 1806; 
Adrian and Orilla, 1806; Adelgitha, 
1807 ; Town and Country, 1807 ; Time’s 
a Tell-tale, 1807 ; Young Hussar, 1807 ; 
Wood-demon, 1807; Something to do, 
1608 ; Jew of Mogador, 1808 ; Africans, 
1808; Venoni, 1808; Foundling of the 
Forest, 1809; Fall of the Taranto, 1809; 
Britain’s Jubilee, 1809; Gustavus Vasa, 
1810; Humpo, 1812; Absent Apothe- 
cary, 1813; Polly, 1813; Russian, 1813; 
Nourjahad, J813; Peasant Boy, 1814; 
Unknown Guest, 1815; Bride of Abydes, 
1818; Abudab, 1819; Grand Ballet, 
1819. 

An escellent nod lecent portrait of 


Kelly is prefixed to his lively ** Remi- 
niscences.” 

Mr. Connor. 

Oct, 7. Mr. Charles Connor, the 
eminent comedian uf Covent Garden 
Theatre. He died suddenly of aneurism 
of the heart, as he was crossing St. 
James’s Park, on bis way home to Pim- 
lico, after dining with some theatrical 
friends at the house of Mr. Kennith, the 
printseller, in Bow-street, Cuvent Gar- 
den. A coroner’s inquest returned as 
their verdict, “ Died by the visitation 
of God.” 

Mr. Connor was a native of Ireland. 
At a very early age he manifested a par- 
tiality for the stage; and when but a 
child be personated at school the cha- 
racter of Euphrasia, in tbe tragedy of 
the Grecian Daughter. At an early age 
he was placed under the tuition of a 
Mr. Parrel, who subsequently became a 
wine-merchant in Bristol. On bis re- 
moval from that preceptor, he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin. About nine- 
teen years ago he commenced actor, 
entered into an engagement with the 
Bath theatre, and opened, with tolerable 
success, in the character of Fitzbarding, 
in tbe Curfew. He was also the original 
Lothair. Perhaps there are mure actors 
who made their debut at the Bath 
theatre, than at any other establish- 
ment throughout tbe kingdom. 

On bis removing from Bath, be tra- 
velled with a company through many 
parts of England, when he was offered 
an engagement at tbe Dublin theatre, 
where be remained, playing with good 
success, until about eleven years since, 
when Charles Matthews, starring it at 
Dublin, took friendly notice uf him, and 
recommended him to Covent Garden 
theatre, where he came out on Sept. 18, 
1816, as Sir Patrick Maeguire, in ‘‘The 
Sleepwalker.” 

During his provindial career, Mr. 
Connor instituted, at Cork, the “ Apollo 
Society.” He also played in that city 
on a night devoted to charitable pur- 
poses, and from the receipts of which 
performance the South Infirmary was 
erected. In fact, throughout bis whole 
practice, Mr. Connor was always among 
the readiest to yield his assistance to 
any person or undertaking meriting the 
least support. 

At Covent Garden Mr. Connor played 
many other characters besides Irishmen, 
which, however, were, in every point 
the best. In fact, bis untimely and 
sudden death has left the stage wholly 
unprovided for, in the representation of 
the jovial Hibernian, It is evident that 
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the brof^e of Mr. Connor bad no more 
Renius in it than ha 9 a Frenchman's 
broken English: both must speak it, 
because they cannot help it'; but the 
pleasantry with which Mr. Connor en- 
livened this bro'ue, is another tbiii^. 
His open manner, his simplicity of atti- 
tude and gesture, and his variety of 
emphatic tone, were admirably adapted 
to frank Hibernian jollity ; and the air 
of confideniial repose on his audience 
which he assumed, with his occasional 
semitonic whining, was peculiarly ori- 
ginal and characteristic. 

His imitation was confined to no 
description of Irishmen ; he represented 
the blundering gentleman and the blun- 
dering servant with equal truth and 
humour; and assumed the gay officer, 
who blunders with elegance, and the 
rustic who blunders with vulgarity, with 
the same ease and adaptation of man- 
ner. His performance of Sir Lucius 
OTrigger, in the Rivals, was an excel- 
lent specimen of the delicacy with which 
he mingled the restraint of the gentle- 
man with the honest humour of the 
soldier, and of his skill in preserving our 
respect under those defects of dialect 
and speech, which generally give the 
actor a kind of familiar inferiority to 
his audience. To this more refined hu- 
mour he presented an inimitable con- 
trast in Dennis Bulgruddery,and Looney 
Mactwolter, characters undoubtedly 
marked with the strongest drollery. 

There are few who could challenge 
more from the world’s esteem, as an 
affectionate husband and father, a trust- 
worthy friend, and unassuming compa- 
nion, than did the late Mr. Connor. 
His funeral took place on the 13th of 
October, at the new Church, Chelsea, 
attended by many of his professional 
brethren. As Mr. Connor professed the 
Catholic faith, the priest belonging to 
the Catholic chapel at Chelsea per- 
formed the funeral rites over his body, 
on the evening previous to interment. 

Mr. Connor has left a wife and two 
children, for whom a benefit has been 
given at the English Opera House, which 
produced 330/. Mrs. Connor has her- 
self been on the stage. She opened at 
the Haymarket, as Grace Gaylove, in 
** The Review,” but has not appeared 
of late. 

Rev. W. Jackson. 

OcL 9. At Upper Dunsforth, near 
Borougbbridge, Yorkshire, at a very 
advanced age, the Rev. W. Jackson, 
formerly Curate of Myton and Little 
Ouseboiirn, in that county, and a native 
of Kirby Stephen. 

About 35 years ago he purchased a 


small estate in the first-mentioned vil- 
lage, laid aside his clerical office, and 
turned his attention to horticultural and 
farming pursuits; but sometime about 
the year 1793, he let his farm, and 
abruptly withdrew to the kingdom of 
Denmark, where be resided fur many 
years, supporting himself by tuition^ 
without drawing bis rents, or corres- 
ponding with his friends. During Mr. 
Jackson’s retirement, he is reported to 
have exercised no little adroitness in 
practising a hoax of a mortifying de- 
scription on one of bis clerical brethren, 
by papers represented to be found in the 
possession of a clergyman of his own 
name, then under a charge of high 
treason, in Dublin. After having been 
long considered dead, he suddenly made 
his appearance about 1812, and taking 
possession of bis estate, resumed the 
cultivation of the soil. 

He had neither worn the dress of a 
minister, nor attended any place of wor- 
ship for several years ; bis religious prin- 
ciples were those of a Freethinker, and 
his general deportment was in unison 
therewith. He valued himself for his 
compassion to the brute creation, but 
the tongue of fame may have calum- 
niated him, in reporting that his dog 
was so great a favourite as to be in- 
dulged to sleep with bis master. He 
has been heard to say, that a man would 
never die who took rare of himself; 
and felt keenly any bint of his neigh- 
bours that be was looking worse; he 
could not be persuaded by the medical 
gentleman who attended him in his last 
sudden fatal attack, but that be would 
speedily recover, if be should only be 
properly treated. He must, however, at , 
some lucid intervals, have thought him- 
self mortal, for it was found that he bed 
disposed of bis property, by will, among 
bis relations. 

Two Suffolk Postmen. 

ATon. 5. At Higbam, a hamlet of the 
parish of Gazeley, aged 75 years, Thomas 
Batley, commonly caviled Blind Tom, 
who had been deprived of sight from bis 
youth. He was the regular postman for 
the conveyance of parcels and letters 
from Gazeiey to Higbam, and this be 
did without the guidance either of a 
fellow-creature or a dog. He was a 
constant attendant at two churches 
every Sunday, however bad the weather ; 
viz. at Gazeiey, a distance of two miles, 
and at Barrow, the same distance ; or 
occasionally at Denham or Dalham, His 
roemoiy was so retentive, that be could 
tell the text of the sermon on any parti- 
cular Sunday, if asked at a considerable 
period after iu delivery ; and he alwsys 
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knew the Lesions and Psalms for the 
Ontuing Sunday. He waS| at the same 
time, a musician; and bis violin was 
often called into requisition to enliven 
and entertain the parties of the sur- 
rounding villages, where bis cheerful 
and venerable countenance will be long 
missed, and where the name of Old Tom 
will be long remembered with many 
pleasing recollections. 

’ Nov. 4. At Barham, at the advanced 
age of 95, John Jennings. He was the 
regular postman from Ipswich to Need- 
ham and Stowmarket; where for the 
very long period of fifty’ two years. 

He came, the herald of a noisy world. 
With spatter'd boots, strapped waist, 

and frozen locks. 

News from all nations cumbering at his 

back." 

After this he was employed as the post- 
man to Barham and Coddeiihani for a 
. period of fifteen years ; and for the last 
nine years only of his life be had relin- 
quished this his daily occupation. For 
fifty two years he walked one hundred 
and sixty-eight miles every week, mak- 
ing a total of four hundred and forty 
thousand miles, or seventeen times the 
circuit of the globe. His great uncle 
John Hearn, and his father, John Jen> 
nings, were successively the postmen 
from lpswic}i to Needham and Stow 
market, for sixty-two years ; which, 
united with the service of the sun, forms 
a period of no less than one hundred 
and fourteen years, in which these three 
individuals bad followed the same occu- 
pation. 

For the last thirty years of bis life, 
John Jennings enjoyed a pension from 
'the General-post Office of ten pounds per 
aanam, which slender pittance, for such 
a long and faithful service, united to 
the kind assistance of the Rev. William 
Kirby and the neighbouring gentry, en- 
abled him to pass the latter days of bis 
life with some degree of ease and com- 
fort. 

Joseph Samson. 

Sof t. S8. At his dwelling in the Rue 
St. Victor, Paris, the notorious Joseph 
Samson, the public executioner before 
and during the French Revolution. 
Wliat A strange life this man has passed 1 
His" brother, who assisted him in bis 
dreadful business, died several years ago, 
and was much his junior. In 1790, Jo- 
seph instituted legal proceedings against 
the famous Gorsas, the editor of a news- 
paper, for a. libel, and obtained a ver- 
dict i but hli opponent possessing great 
political influencei found means to have 


him sent to prison, where he remained 
a considerable time. He recovered his 
liberty in August 1702.’ On the 91st of 
January following, he guillotined Louis 
the Sixteenth, and exhibiting the head 
of the Monarch to the immense crowd 
that surrounded (he scaffold, he ex- 
claimed—* Behold the head of a traitor !' 
It is said that for the last twenty- five 
years he had enjoyed a pension from 
Government, and we are assured that he 
led, at least for many years, an' ex- 
emplary and religious life. He died at 
the age of sixty, and was conseqiieiitiy 
only twenty-srveii years old when it 
became bis lot to act as the public 
executioner. The following sentimental 
epitaph is to be inscribed on bis tomb, 
and he will be interred among all that 
is good, bad, or indifferent, in the ce- 
metery of Pfere la Chaise : — “ Here lies 
Joseph Samson. Death, whose great- 
est friend be proved to be, spared him 
till the age of sixty." 

Kiskauko. 

On the 17th of May, Kiskauko, the 
celebrated Chief of the Cbippewas, was 
found dead in one of the eelU of the 
prison of Detroit, in Canada, lie was 
confined oti the charge of being acces- 
sary to the murder of a Saginaw Indian, 
ill that place, in January. His eldest 
son still occupies one of the cells, under 
the charge of being the murderer of the 
Indian alluded to. An inquest was held 
on the body of Kiskauko, and the jurors 
returned a veniict that he died a natu- 
ral death. But little doubt, however, 
remains, from what has since been as- 
certained, that he died by poison, pro- 
cured at his own request by one of his 
wives. 

It is stated that on the evening pre- 
vious to bis death, be was visited by this 
woman, who handed him a small cup, 
and then left the cell ; that soon after, 
a number of his family, and the baud of 
which he was the immediate head, call- 
ed upon him, held a long conference, 
and took leave with a solemnity, ear- 
nestness, and affection, never observed 
in their previous visits. Kiskauko then 
requested the gaoler to visit him, with 
whom be shook bands affectionately, 
thanked him, and concluded by asking 
for some liquor, which he had never 
been known to do before. In the morn- 
ing, at an early hour, a number of his 
family, men and women, appeared at 
the gaol, and requested to see Kis- 
kauko. On approaching the door of 
bis cell, they called his name two or 
three times, and finding him lifeless, 
they expressed exultation rather than 
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lurprise, and iromedlateljr left the town 
for Sa^naw. A. few remained to per- 
form the ceremonies of his funisraly 
wUcb took place by mooiilisbty at a 
farm near Detroit. 

Thus has perished one of the most 
despotic and indue ntial savage Mo- 
narehs of modern times. He had riseny 
by the force of bis own character, from 
an humhle origiiiy to the head of a nu- 
merous and powerful Chippewa family. 
Kiskauko was a man of very large sta- 
ture, muscular and athletic, and his 
countenance exhibited the peculiar 
traits of his character, sternness, acute- 
ness, and decision. His history, like 
that of other warriors, is marked with 
many atrocious murders $ but he had 
the virtues also of the savage. No man 
went from his door naked or hungry, 
when it was in his power to supply him. 
But his acts of tyranny rendered him 
unpopular among his own people, and 
he never appeared abroad without a 
considerable retinue. He was scarcely 
ever seen without his war-axe resting 
on his left arm, firmly grasped with his 
right hand. 

Mr. Andrew Stewart. 

Ocf. 15. At DrumpArk, in the parish 
of Wigtown, aged 70, Mr. Andrew Stew- 
art, farmer. The deceased, in his youth, 
was upwards of six feet in height, re> 
markably active and well built, and was 
believed to be the heaviest man in Gal- 
loway. Two years ago he weighed 
stone,- some odd pounds, and as he in-« 
creased in bulk till th<? time of his death, 
it is generally supposed that his corpse 
would have weighed 36 stones. He was 
the first quarter- roaster of the Wigtown- 
shire yeomanry cavalry, and retained 
the situation throughout life; and on 
review days nothing could exceed the 
astonishment of the inspecting officers 
when they contrasted his amazing S'ze 
and bulk with the ease and dexterity 
with which he managed his steed. On 
one occasion, an untoward Irishman 
quitted his service without leave asked 
or given ; but Mr. Stewart immediatcdy 
pursued the runaway, overtook him near 
to Bladnoch bridge, seized him by the 
collar, and returned with the man dang- 
ling at the pummel of his saddle, to the 
no small amusement of every beholder. 
In private life be was quiet and un- 
offending ; and even if it had been other- 
wise, bis temper would have been ex- 
posed to no great trials, as few would 
have ventured to excite the wrath of a 
second Goliath. 

OzNT. Mao. December, \ 826. 
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CLERGY DBCRASED. 

May 15. At Moseley iPkrtoiMffe, co. 
Wore, aged 69, the Rev. Sdu)» Palmier, 
(not John -Fox Palmer, as erroneously 
stated in p. 378,) upwards of 40 years Per- 
petual Curate of Moseley, and Vioar of 
Stoke Couroy, oo. Som. He was of St. John's 
College, Oxford, where he proceeded B.A. 
about 1 776 ; and throughout the whole of 
life was ever distinguished by his zeal for 
the promotion of relimon, and for the wel- 
fare and happiness of his fellow creatures. 

Sept, 16. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 
83, the Rev. PPl MeyneU, 

Sept, 26. At Milton, Kent, aged 47, 
the ^v. John Yeates, Vicar of that parish, 
and late Perpetual Curate of Lyndham, 
Wilts. He was of New College, Oxford, 
M. A. 1807; was presented to Milton in 
1806 by the King, and to Lyneham in 

1815, by H. Long, Esq. 

Sept, 28. At Cheltenham, aged 44, the 
Rev. Chas, Jervis, Chaplain to H. R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, Rector of Liid- 
denham, Kent, and Peipetual Curate of 
Cheltenham. He was of Trin. Coll* Camb. 
M. A. 1 808 ; was presented to Ludclcnham in 
1813 by the King, and to Cheltenham in 

1816, oy Jos. Pitt, Esq. 

Sept, 30, At Hare Hatch, aged 48, the 
Rev. Philip Trant Nind, Vicar of Wargrave, 
Berks, to which parish he was presented in 
1816, by the late Lord Braybrook. 

Oct. 6. The Rev. Henry Hugh Cham- 
pain, late Curate of Winchfield, Hants. 
He was of Trin. Coll. Camb. B. A. 1809, 
M. A. 1812. 

Oct. 18 . At Glcmsford, Suffolk, aged 
27, in consequence of being thrown from a 
low four-wheeled carriage, the Rev. 
Pf'tgzell Jardine, eldest sou of J. K. Jar- 
dine, Esq. of Wiscoe. He was of Christ's 
Coll. Camb. B. A. 1821. 

Ocl. 24. At Geneva, the Hoii. and Rev. 
Robert-Samuel- Leslie Melville, brother to 
the Earl of Leven and Melville. He was 
’ the. fourth son of Alexander the late Earl, 
by Jane, dau. of John Thornton, Esq. of 
London ; was of Trinity Coll. Camb. M. A. 
1812, and was presented to the Rectory of 
Great Tcy cum Pontlsbright in Essex, by 
Samuel Thornton, Esq. in 1816*. 

Oct, 26. AtRoiith, Yorksliire, the Rev. 
'J. L, Hutchinson, Rector of that place, to 
which he was presented in 1807 by the 
Misses Ellerkcr, and formerly Reader at 
the Holy Trinity Church in Hull. 

Oct, 30. Aged 75, the Rev. fTm, Gor^ 
don, Rector of Chilcombe, near Winchester. 
He was of Christ’s Coll. Camb. B. A. 1777, 
M. A. 1780, and was presented to liis 
church in 1812 by Dr. North, the late Bp. 
of Wwcheeter. 

Nov. 1 . At Guildford, in hii 66th year. 
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the Her- Mn Docker, Vicar of Eaat Meon 
cum Frox6eUi and Steep, HtotB. He was 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Cemb. 
where he proceeded B. A. 1787, M. A. 
1790, - nod was presented to his churches in 
1795 by Dr. North, the late Bp. of Win- 
chester. 

Nov. 18. At Hammersmith, aged 67, 
the. Rev. Thos. Stephen Atwood, forty-three 
years Minister of that Chapelry, and Rector 
of Duckworth and Morborne, Hunts. He 
was of Merton College, Oxford, M. A. 
1786; was presented to Hammersmith in 
1783 by Dr. Lowth, then Bp. of Loudon, 
and to his countnr rectories in 1798, by 
R. £ Duncombc, Esq. 

Nov. 17. Suddenly, aged 47, the Rev. 
John Wm. Sinclair, Vicar of Hutton Bushel 
and Rector of Moor Monkton, Yorkshire. 
He was of Trin. Coll. Camb. B.A. 1804, 
M.A. 1818, was presented to the former 
Church by Earl FItxwilliam, and to the lat- 
ter by the King. 

Nwj. 19. At Knottingley, Yorkshire, 
after a long and painful illness, the Rev. 
John Bailey, for many years Curate of that 
place. He was of St. John’s Cull. Camb. 
B.A 1785. 

Nov. S7* At North Runcton, Norfolk, 
the Rev Wm. Creasy Drew, Rector of 
Sandringham cum Babingley, and Curate 
of North Runcton. He was of Caius Coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1 797. The distressing case of 
the widow and ten orphan children of this 
Clergyman is detailed on the wrapper of our 
present Magazine. A subscription for their 
relief is commenced under high patronage, 
and we should be happy to suppose that tlie 
notice here taken of it might in any degree 
advance its benevolent object. 

Dec. 1 . At Hoduet Rectory, Salop, aged 
67, the Rev. George Allanson, Rector of 
H(^net and Prebendary of Ripnn. He was 
of Brazenose Coll. Oxf. a grand compounder 
fbr the degree of M.A. in 1785. He be- 
came a Prebendary of Ripon in 1808, and 
in 1 823 succeeded his sister’s son, the late 
Bp. Heber, in the Rectory of Hodnet, which 
is in the presentation of the Heber family. 

Dec. 10. At Halstead, Essex, the Rev. 
John Mamstre, Rector of Stour Provost 
cum Todbeie, Dorset. He was son of a 
Clergyman of his own name, and was for- 
merly Fellow of King’s Coll. Camb. where 
he proceeded B.A. 1769, M A. 1772, and 
by that society he was presented to his liv- 
ing in 1791. 

Dee. 10. In St. John’s College, Oxford, 
in his 60th year, the Rev. James Matthews, 
one of the senior Fellows of that society. 
He was created M.A. by decree of Convo- 
cation in 1802, and B.D. by the same pro- 
cess in 1808. 

Dec. 1 2 . At Stagshaw-close house, North- 
umberland, aged 87, the Rev. John Thomp- 
. 1071 , Vicar of Warden cum Haydon, to which 
he was presented in 1782 by Mrs. Hopkins. 


deaths. 

London and its Entirons. 

Oot. 8. At Queen’s-baildmgs, Bromp- 
ton, George Garrard, esq. A.R. A. 

Nov. 19. At Can^n-town, Fred. Thos. 
Monkhouse, esq. 

Nov, 20. Aged 81, Susandah, relict of 
Alexander Williams, elq. of Charlotte-st. 
Bloomsbury. 

iSTov. 21. At Lordship-road, Stoke New- 
ington, aged 66, Gust. Adolph. Smith, esq. 

Nov. 22. Martha, Mary, widow of John 
Wilsou, esq. late deputy-treasurer of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

At Highgate, aged 61, Joseph Birkett 
Jackson, esq. 

Aged 71, W. Stanbrough, esq. of Isle- 
worth. 

Nov. 23. In Court-street, Whitechapel, 
aged 86, Rich. Luke Wynham Farmer, esq. 

Nov. 24. At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, 
aged 86, Chas. David, eldest son of David 
Gordon, esq. of Abergeldie, N. A. and Dul- 
wich-hill, Surrey. 

At Edmonton, aged 74, R. Stockdale, 
esq. late of the East India House. 

Nov. 25. In Albemarle-strcct, aged 72, 
Lieut.-gen. Alexander Kyd. 

A t Maida-hill, Wm. Carr Royal, esq. many 
years Lieut.-col. of the 61st regt. with 
which he served in the West Indies. He 
was appointed adjutant 58th foot, Dec. 81, 
17%92 ; Lieut. Oct. 29, 1794 ; Captain April 
25, 1799; Major 61st foot Dec. 25, 1807{ 
and Lt.-col. July 23, 1812. 

Nov. 26. In Store-street, Bedford-sq. 
aged 70, Anne, sole surviving daughter of 
rthe late Joseph Hickey, esq. of Twickenham. 

Nov. 27. In Canoubury-place, aged 64, 
Wm Knight, esq. of Goswell-street. 

Sarah Anno, wife of Mr. George Daranda, 
surgeon, of Ciareinont-terrace, Pentonville, 
and youngest dau. of the late Mr. March, 
stationer, of Ludgate-hill. 

In Upper Seymour-street West, Frances, 
second surviving daughter of the late Joim 
Parkhouse, esq. of Westminster. 

Nov. 28. At Walworth, aged 85, Thos. 
Preston, esq. 

At Bethnal-green-road, aged 90, Mr. 
John Lepard, late ofElizabeth-pl. Lambeth. 

Nov. 29. lu Upper Harley-strect, aged 
72, Mrs. Meyrick, of Morden House, Sur- 
rey, relict of Owen Putland Meyrick, esq. of 
Bddorgan, Anglesey. 

In Weymouth-st. aged 53, the wife of 
George Dorrien, esq. a Bank Director, and 
only sister of Wm. Henry Ashhurst, esq. 
M. P. for Oxfordshire. 

Nov. 30. Aged 81, George Dyson, esq. 
of Triangle House, Hackuey. 

In Kensington-square, aged 56, Cecili§, 
wife of Chas Brume, esq. late of Birchanger- 
place, Essex, Lieut. R. N. 

Isaac Womersley, esq. of Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury. 
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In Wefttmoraland-pkcoy Benjamin Sword* 
«sq.fbrmer]y of Glasgow, mercliant. Though 
it it nearly thirty yean linoe this gentleman 
•left Glasgow, he retained a warm attachment 
to his native city, and made ’the following 
liberal bequests to the most important of its 
charitable institutions, &c. — ^Town’s Hos- 
mtal, 500/.; Infirmary, 500/.; Deaf and 
Dumb Society, 500/.; Lunatic Asylum, 
500/.; Magdalene Asylum, SOO/. ; Lock 
Hospital, 500/. ; Society for relieving Poor 
Strangers, 100/.; Methodist Strangers* 
Friend Society, 100/.; Society for Peni- 
tents, 100/.; all of which legacies, besides 
one of 1,000Z. to the London Missionary 
Society, Mr. Sword has appointed his ex- 
ecutors to pay without deduction of duty or 
any charge whatever. 

After a long and painful illness, Mr. G. 
Kent, many years an eminent Reporter of 
sporting intelligence to the Newspapers. 

Dec, 1 . In Croydon, aged 76*, Mr. Fran. 
Feltoe, late Chief Surveyor of His Majesty's 
Exports. 

At Brix ton-hill, Surrey, aged 67, Peter 
Cowther, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Charles-st. Trevor-sqiiare, 
aged 65, Thomas Willement, esq. 

At his seat. Spring Grove, Richmond, 
Mary- Anne, wife of Sir Chas. Price, Bart, 
and daughter of Wm. King, esq. of. King- 
street, Covent Garden. 

Dec, 3. At his father’s house, in Bromp- 
ton-grovc, hy the accidental firing of a 
pistol, aged 90, Mr. Clomenti, son of Muzio 
Clement!, the celebrated musical composel. 
This young gentleman was, with a com- 
panion, making some trial of pistols and 
other fire-arms, when a detonating cap ex- 
ploded, and the unfortunate youth was 
shot through the heart. The elder Mr. 
Clement! is at this time in Italy. 

Dec. A. In Stonecutter-street, aged 61, 
Mr. J. Rackstrow, late of Shoe-lane, oil and 
colourman. 

Dec. 5. Eliza, daughter of C. Rol)ert- 
son, esq. of York-place, Portman-square. 

Dec, 6, In Fleet-street, after a few days 
illness, aged 48, Mr. John Sedgwick, chief 
clerk in me banking-house of Messrs. Gos- 
lings and Sharpe, in whose service he had 
been employed for more than 30 years. 

Aged 82, Mr. John Moule, many years 
house-steward to the Duke of Montrose. 

In Newman-street, G. F. Angelo, esq. 

At Walthamstow, aged 84, J. Rigg, esq. 

Aged 76, Mr. H, W. Byfield, a highly- 
respected stationer of Charing-cross, and 
third member in seniority of the Stationers* 
Company. 

At Deptford, aged 8.3, Mr. Jonathan 
Thompson, upwards of fifty years an inha- 
bitant of St. Clement Danes, and formerly 
of Higbgate farm, near Lowther-castle. 

In Lower Grosvenor-place, aged 75, 
Henrietta Amelia, rebut of W. T. Lewis, 
esq. formerly co-proprietor and principal 
comedian of Covent-garden Theatre. 


Dec. 7. In Bedford-row, aged 65, Sa- 
muel Wisdom Barrett, esq. 

Aged 76, Rich. Lynd, esq. of Stookwell. 

Dec, 8. Mary-Eliz. wife of Wm. Henry 
Holt, esq. of Baker-street, Enfield, 

Dec. 9, At Whitehall-house, Westmins- 
ter, aged 56, T. T. Martin, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Pimlico, aged 83, the 
widow of General Burnet. 

John Carruthers, esq. in the Fleet Prison, 
where he had been incarcerated for ten 
years, together with his brother, at the suit 
of a relation, upon a disputed claim of 500/. 

In Great Queen-street, Lincoln's inn- 
fields, aged 49« Charles Cullum, esq. 

Dec. 14. In Charles-street, Berkclcy- 
square, Charles Moore, esq. second son of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Aged 56, Rob. Martin, esq. of Half- moon- 
street, and Thistle-grove, Old Bronqjton. 

In Doughty-st aged 65, G. Slaton, esq. 

Dec. 16. Margaret, wife of James Her- 
vey, esq. of Kensington. 

In the Strand, aged 85, Joseph Cradock, 
esq. F.S.A. Of this venerable gentleman 
we shall shortly give an interesting me- 
moir. 

Dec 17. In Arlington-st. aged 99, the 
Hon. Geo. Duncomhe, Gren. Guards, third 
remaining son of Lord Feversham, and Char- 
lotte, only dau. of Wro.9d Earl ofDartmoutli. 

Dec. 21. Aged 66, Anne, widow of Thos. 
Beedle, esq. of Portman-pl. Paddington. 

Bebks.— 12. At Wakefield-house, 
in the prime of life, Frederick Brocas, esq. 
of Trinity- college, Cambridge. 

Bucks. — Dec. 13. At the Saracen’s Heoil, 
Newport Pagnel, aged 56, Edw Clarke, esq. 
rf Swanswick Villa, near Bath, formerly a 
West India merchant. 

Cornwall.— iVbu. 27. At Penzance, Tho- 
mas Greenway, of Warwick, esc;. B irrister 
at Law, and late Master in Fquity, and 
Chief Commissioner in the Court of Re- 
quests at Madras. 

Dec. 7. At Truro, in consequence of a 
blow accidentally received from his hoise 
whilst hunting, after eleven weeks of ex- 
treme suffering, aged 76, John Vivian, esq. 
Vice- Warden of the Stannaries of Cornwall, 
and for many years one of the chairmen of 
the Quarter Sessions of the County. He 
was a man of the highest principles of ho- 
nour and liberality, and extraordinary strength 
and activity of mind, which he most effectu- 
ally employed in promoting the commerce 
of Cornwall. He has left two sons, Major- 
gen. Sir Hussey Vivian, K. C. B. Equerry 
to his Majesty, and M. P. for Windsor, 
and John-Henry Vivian, esq. of Marino, 
near Swansea. 

Derby. — Nov. 27. In her 14th year, 
Lucy-Gray, eldest dau. of Rev. Sam. Hey, 
of Ockbr-ook, aad grand-dau. of Wm. Gray, 
esq. of York. 

Dee, 9. Aged 65, Harriet, wife of Sam. 
Shore, esq. of Norton Hall. 
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DwN.- 7 ^eCy« AtLichdon^ Btroate- 
p)e, «god 90, Valentine^ eldest ton of J. V. 
Hewlett* esq, late surgeon of the North 
Devon Militia. His death was occasioned 
by drinking cold water when in a profuse 
perspiration. 

At Dartmouth* Mrs. Wolcot* sister-in- 
law of the celebrated << Peter Pindar.** 

Dorset. — Lately, At Blandford* Mons. 
Trialon* formerly principal dancer at the 
King's Theatre. 

Dec, 9. Mary, widow of John Barker* 
formerly of Wareham, but late of Char- 
mouth* esq. and sister of Sir Chas. Mill* bt. 

Durham. — Dee, 1. Aged 28, Robert, 
youngest son of the Rev. Wm. Rawes* of 
Houghton-le-Spriog. 

Essex. — Nov, 19. At Buckhurst Hill, 
Woodford* aged 75, Wm. Chapman* esq. 
late an auctioneer in Coleman-street. 

Nov. 84. At Colchester, aged 73, Aou- 
Bromley* widow of late Major W. Sbairp. 

Nov, 30. The wife of B. Fellowes, esq. 
R. N. of Romford. 

Dee. 6, At prove- house, Walthamstow* 
aged 84* John Riffg, esq. 

Gloucester. — Nov. 8, At his residence* 
Bristol* aged 64, Mr. James Bennett, late 
of Wyley, Wilts, who for niasrly 26 years 
held an official situation in the Custom- 
house of that city. 

Nov, 18. At Cheltenham, in his 82d 
year* Sir James Monk* formerly Chief Jus- 
tice in Canada. 

JVlav, 19, Aged 78, Hester* wife of John 
Prideaux* esq. of Shiielminpton. 

Nov, 80. In the Lower Northgate-street, 
Gloucester, aged 105, Sarah Weutherstone. 

Nov, 82. At Berkeley, aged 67, the 
relict of Stephen Jenner* esq. late of the 
6th West India regiment. 

At Clifton* Pheebe-Anne, wife of W. G. 
Bird* esq. of Lichfield, and dau. of late Rev. 
James Olive, Minister of St. Paul's* Bristol 
(of whom in vol. zciii. i. 91). 

Nov, 23. Mary, wife of Mr. R. V. Wre- 
ford, Kingsdowti-parade* Bristol* and dau. of 
late Rev. John Reynell, of Thornton, Devon. 

At the Hotwells* a^ 66, the wife of 
Dr. Merry* maDv years a resident of Bath. 

Nov, 29. At Clieltenham* William Kap- 
pen,eBq.late Secretary to theBoard of SUmps. 

Nov, SO. In Portland-square* Bristol* 
aged 65* Mr. U. O. Wills. . 

Latdy, At Mr. Lax's* Queen-square, 
Bristol, Mary, dau. of late R. Salmon, esq. 

Dee. 4. At Usk Priory* Tho. Farr Elli- 
son* esq. late of the Customs at Bristol. 

J)ee. 5. At Painswick Court* aged 80, 
Richard Puller* esq. 

Dee.. 15. At Cheltenham* aged 75* Thos.. 
Qlendioning* esq. of King-st. Portman-sq. 

' Dec, 19. On-hoard His Imperial Ma- 
jcsty*s frigate Helena* at Spithead* Copt. 
Baronskoff* of the Russian Naval service. 

Hants. — Nov, 19. At Bralshfield* near 
tUmsey, aged 78, Wm. Goffe, esq. 


Noo. 24. At the Royal Military Collet* 
Sandhurst* Edw. Jacob* second son of iL 

S. Partridge* esq. of Hockham Hall* Norf. 

Noo, 29. Aged 61 , the wife of Matthiaa 

March* esq. of Gosport. 

Lately, At Petersfield* Mr. Thos. Bon- 
ham, Alderman of Portsmouth. 

Dec, 2. At the Manor-house* High 
Beach* Charlotte* relict of Rev. T. Howell* 
of Charton. 

Dec, 6. At Laura-pl. Southampton* 73* 
Matilda* relict of Paul Cobb Methuen* esq. 
of Corsham House* Wilts* and aunt to Sir 

T. S. Gooch, hart. She was the eldest 
dau. of Sir Thomas the .3d Bart, by Anne* 
dau. and heiress of John Atwood* esq.; was 
married to Mr. Methuen in 1776* and was 
mother of the present Paul Methuen* esq. 
of the present Lady Walsinghara, the Hon. 
Mrs. F. J. Noel* three other sons* and 
three other daughters. 

Dec, 9. At Winkton-house* near Christ- 
church, in her U)th year, Maria, youngest 
dau. of late John Karnes, esq. of East Finch- 
ley, and niece of James Jupp, esq. of Wink- 
ton-house. 

Hunts. — At Abbots Ripton* aged 83* 
John Roper, esq. 

KENT.-^iVou. 22. At Greenwich, aged 78, 
Katherine, relict of Capt. J ohn Moncur*R.N . 

Dec, 6. Aged 25, Graham, 5th son of 
Sir Henry Oxenden, 7th hart, of Dean* and 
Mary* dau. of Col. Graham* of St. Lawrence* 
near Canterbury. 

Dec, 9. At Chalk* aged 51, Frances* 
wife of William Brown, esq. 

Dec, 14. At his house* aged 71, Wm. 
Twopenny* esq. of Woodstock. 

Lancashire. — At Hawkeshead Vicarage, 
Anne, wife of Rev. Geo. Park, and only sis- 
ter of Sir Robert Peel, hart. 

Leicestershirx. — Edward, youngest 
son of F. F. Turvile, of Husbands Bosworth 
Hall. 

Lincolnshire. — Nov, 27. Aged 69, Ri- 
chard Holt, esq. banker, and father of the 
Corporation of Grantham. This gentleman 
affords a strong proof of the effect of indus- 
try and persevering application to business ; 
in early life he commenced with a small ca- 
pital as a grocer and tallow-chandler, on the 
premises in Westgate where he died. Ha 
DBS left, it is generally believed* a property 
amounting to upwards of 1 00,000/. 

Middlesex. — Nov, 13. In Ham-street, 
Ham-common* aged 75* Major Hook* 
£. I. C. He was a man of very singular 
character ; and his residence was a marked 
spot by its gloomy and neglected appear- 
ance. By the will of a relation, he was en- 
titled to an annuity* whilst his wife teas 
above groutid,** To fulfil the tenor of this 
important document, after her death he 
caused her to be placed in a chamber, her 
.body jbo be preserved* and a glass cose to bo 
put over it. In this situation it has re- 
mained upwards of thirty years; but that 
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never permitted adt one to enter the- 
room but himself. Major Hook's ha- 
bits were well known an the neighbourhood^ 
and he was considered lo be a man of large 
property. 

Nov. 17. At Twickenham* aged 73* John 
Wildey* esq. late of Andover. 

Nov. S4. On ^Hounslow Heath* very 
suddenly* aged 66* Thos. Fagg* esq. many 
years an eminent stage-coach proprietor. 

Norfolk. — Nov. 18. At Great Yarmouth, 
Theophila £liz. wife of Rev. Jas. Hoste* and 
eldest dau. of Rev. Richard Turner. 

Nov, SO. At Lynn, aged 7 S* Thos. Bon- 
ner* esq. merchant* of that place. 

Dec. 1 . At Syderstone* aged &S* T. Kers- 
lake, esq. 

Dec. 4. At SwafFliam Vicarage, Frances* 
wife of Rev. Wm. Yonee* Vicar of Swaff- 
liam, and Chancellor of Norwich. 

Northampton. — Dec, 6. At Harding- 
stone, aged 69* Geo. Battam, esq. 

Notts. — Nov, 17. By a very singular 
accident, Mr. Charles Sambroke Ordoyno* 
printer, of Nottingham. It appeared that* 
about ten at night, he went out of his house 
with a paper cap on his head* two jugs in 
his hand, and also some money* for the pur- 
pose of fetching some ale, and when he had 
got within nine yards of the door* Edward 
Wilford, a butcher* who came out of the 
public-house with haste* ran against him in 
the dark* their foreheads met* and the de- 
ceased was knocked down. A surgeon was 
called* but the deceased was insensible, and 
he died about half-past nine the following 
evening. On examination, it was found tliat 
a blood-vessel within the brain was ruptured* 
and a recent wound was found on each instep. 

Dec R. At East Retford, Sarah* wife of 
Rev. J. W. Brookes, and eldest dau. of John 
Fearby, esq of Pcmpleton Lodge, near York. 

Dec 11. At InurlaTid Hall, in her 80th 
year, Isabella, wife of J. Sherbrooke Gelhesq. 

Northumberland. — Nov. 94. AtSwar- 
land House, the wife of Alex. Davison* esq. 

Dee, 1. At Callaly Castle* aged 69* John 
Clavering, esq. 

OxFORosHiRB. — Dcc. 1. Aged 93* Thos. 
eldest son of the Rev. Thos. Coles* of Bour- 
ton-on-the-Water. 

Dec, 2. At Watlington, Wm. Atherton 
Garrard, esq. Inspector of Taxes. 

Salop.— Dec. 9. Near Shrewsbury* John 
Amphelete, jun. esq. eldest son of John 
Amphelete, esq. of Cleat House, Staff. 

Dee. 17. At Market Drayton* Harriet* 
wife of James Arden* M. D. 

Somerset. — Nov, 97. At Barton Grange* 
the seat of her brother* Colonel Cooper* 
aged 69* Caroline Mary* youngest dau. of 
the late Rt. Hon. Sir Grey Cooper. 

Nov. 29. At his father's house* of a brain 
fever* aged 99* Robert Haskoll* eldest son 
of Wm. Peard Jillard* esq. Oakhill Cottage. 

Suffolk. — Oct, 99. At Bury* aged 89* 
Jane* widow of Henry Vernon* of Great 


Thorlovr* esq. add iletdr to Sir Thoi. Gorv 
Cullum* hart. She waa ' d EB |b>e r of Str X 
Cnlluro* the sixth hart, by Susanna* one of 
the three co-he«reases of Sir Thoe. Oeiy* 
knt. She early lost her husband* who wM 
an elder brother of Francis* earl of Skip- 
brook* and nephew to the celebrated Adin. 
Vernon. He left her two children* John* 
wbo became the Admiral’s heir* and Are- 
thusa* a posthumous daughter* wife of the 
present Sir Robert Harland^ hart. 

Nov. 96. In Pulteney-st. Bath* aged 78* 
James Strorl Butt, esq. 

Nov. 96. At Cavendish-pl. Bath* Col. 
Edw. Brown, E. I. C. 

Dec, 19. At Bath* at her brother's* James 
Tliomson* esq. aged 88, Mrs. CoHis. 

Dec, 10 . At Woodbridge, aged 49* Mr. 
James Simpson* Imokseller and schoolmaster. 
He always predicted that his death would 
take place before he reached the age of fifty 
—his father* brother* and two sisters having 
all died about the same age. 

Dec, 11. In his 74th year* Mr. Hobart* 
of Bildeston. He was 50 years a school- 
master* and educated children of three suc- 
cessive generations. 

Surrey. — N ov. 19. Aged 16, Robert* 
son of the Rev. R. Fennell, of Wimbledon* 

Nov, 91. At Richmond-green* aged 67* 
Dorothy* relict of James Wof>dbridge, esq. 

N//V. 98. Aged 77* R* E. Williams* esq. 
of Weston-green* and of Antigua. 

Dec, 9. At Richmond* the relict of Matt* 
Garret* esq. 

Sussex. — Nov, 19. At Brighton* aged 
97* Lieut. James Hardy* 9d or Gren. reg. 
N. 1. Bombay* eldest son of the late Capt* 
James Hardy, R. N.* and nephew of Capt. 
J. O. Hardy, R. N. 

At Chichester, 79, Sir Justly -Wat- 
son Green* 9d hart, of Morass, Kent. He 
was born in Newfoundland, Oct. 8, 1756* 
and succeeded his father* Sir William* in 
Feh. 1811. The title* we believe* expires. 

At Brighton, aged 28, Mary-Anne-Ra- 
chel, sister to Sir HughPalliser* hart. She 
was the eldest dau. of Sir Hugh* the late 
and second hart, by Mary, dau. and coh. of 
John Yates* of Dedham* Essex* esq. 

Dec. 15. In Gloucester-place* Brighton* 
aged 71> Katherine* relict of Rich. Moles- 
worth, esq. and mother of the present and 
7th Visc.Mulesworth. 

Warwick. — Lately, At Leamington* 
Edw. Chippendale* esq Solicitor to the Mint. 

Wilts. — Nov. 10* At Teddington, Anna 
Isabella* wife of Rich. Nowell, esq. and eldest 
dau. of late Rev. Arthur Coham* Archd. of 
Wilts. 

Nov. 18. Aged 88, Mrs. Fitx* ofTeffont. 

Nov. 99. Anna* wife of Rev. 'rhos. Davis* 
of Salisbury. 

Nov. 30. At Warminster* Mr. Wm. Wil- 
liams* aged 65* one of the Brothers of the 
Charter Hoose* and formerly of Cornwell* 
Brecon. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, Dec. 18, 1848, 

At the Qfilce of WOLFE, Brothers, Stock & Share Brokers, SS, ’Change AUey, CornhilL 


CANALS. 

Price, 

Div,p,ann, 

Ashton and Oldham * 

150 0 

e. e 10 

Barnsley .... 

285 0 

14 0 

Birmingh. (l-Sthsh.) 

860 0 

12 10 

Brecknock & Abcrgav. 

143 0 

9 10 

Coventry .... 

1100 0 

44 & ha. 

Cromford .... 

— 

18 0 

Croydon .... 

3 0 

— 

Derby 

— 

8 0 

Dudley 

87 0 

4 10 

Ellesmere and Chester 

100 0 

3 15 

Forth and Clyde . . 

5.90 0 

25 0 

Glamorganshire . . 

Grand tTunction . . 

250 0 

13 12 Sil 

895 0 

10 &S bs 

Grand Surrey . . . 

49 0 

3 0 

Grand Dnion • . . 

25 0 


Grand Western . . 

8 0 

— 

Grantham .... 

190 0 

9 0 

Huddersfield • . . 

17 0 

— 

Kennet and Avon . . 

35 0 

1 1 

Lancaster .... 

37 10 

1 10 

Leeds and Liverpool . 

380 0 

16 0 

Leicester .... 

400 0 

16 0 

Leic. and North'n 

87 0 ' 

4 0 

Ixmghborough . . 

— 

197 0 

IMcrsey and irwell . 

800 0 

35 0 

IVlonmouthshire . • 

900 0 

10 0 

N.Walsham & Dilham 

40 0 

— 

Neath 

830 0 

15 0 

Oxford 

680 0 

32 & bs. 

Peak Forest . . . 

140 0 

5 10 

Regent's .... 

86. 0 

— 

Rochdale .... 

85 0 

4 0 

Shrewsbury . . . 

Staff, and Wor. . . 

910 0 

10 0 

780 0 

40 0 

Stourbridge . . • 

340 0 

16 10 

Stratford-on-Avon 

38 0 

1 0 

Stroudwater . . . 

450 0 

93 0 

Swansea .... 

940 0 

12 10 

Severn and Wve . . 

Thames and Medway . 

33 0 
16 0 

1 18 

Thames & Severn, Red 

— 

1 10 

Ditto, Black . . . 

— 

1 1 

Trent and Mersey . 

1850 0 

75 & bs. 

Warw. and Birming. 

250 0 

11 0 

Warwick and Napton 

220 0 

11 0 

Wilts and Berks . . 

5 5 


Wore, and Birming. 

4Si 0 

1 10 

DOCKS. 



St. Katharine's . . 

11 dis. 

4 pet. 

London (Stock) 

85i 0 

4 10 do. 

West India (Stock) 

200 0 

10 0 do. 

East India (Stock) 

82 0 

8 0 do. 

Commercial (Stock) 

73 0 

8} 0 do. 

Bristol 

too 0 

2 10 

BRIDGES. 



Southwark .... 

6 0 


Do. New 7i per cent. 

43 0 

1 10 

Vauxhall .... 

22 0 

1 0 

Waterloo « . . . 

6 0 


Ann. of 8/. . . 

. 33 0 

1 4 

— Ann. of?/. . . 
RAILWAYS. 

28 ^0 

1 1 

Manchester & Liverp. 

5 pm. 

— 


WATER-WORKS. 

Price, 


East London . . . 

120 0 j 

e. 6 0 

Grand Junction . . 

74i 0 

8 0 

Kent 

29 0 

.... 

Manchester & Salford 

86 0 


South London . . 

92 0 

3 0 

West Middlesex . . 

66 0 

2 15 

insurances. 



Alliance .... 

i dis. 

4 p.Ct. 

Albion 

55 0 

2 10 

Atlas 

8i 0 

0 10 

British Commercial . 

4 0 

0 5 

County Fire . . . 

— 

2 10 

Eagle 

0 

0 5 

Globe 

140 0 

7 0 

Guardian .... 

19 0 


Hope 

5 0 

0 6 

Imperial Fire . . . 

90 0 

6 0 

Ditto Life .... 

10 0 

0 8 

Norwich Union . . 

50 0 

1 10 

Protector Fire . . . 

1 dis. 

0 1 S 

Provident Life . . 

19 0 

0 IH 

Rock Life .... 

9i 0 

0 3 

Rl. Exchange (Stock) 

— 

8 p.ot. 

MINES. 



Anglo Mexican . . 

15 dis. 

. 1 ... 

Bolanos .... 

120 pm. 


Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 

9 pm. 

— 

British Iron . . . 

23 dis. 

.... 

Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 

19 U 


General .... 

par. 

... 

Pasco Peruvian . . 

1 3 dis. 


Potosi 

li dis. 



Real Del Monte . . 

140 pm. 


Tlalpuxahua ... 

— 

— 

United Mexican . . 

3 dis. 


Welch Iron and Coal 

17 dis. 

... 

GAS UGHTS. 



Westminster Chart**. 

57 0 

3 0 

Ditto, New . . . 

\i pm. 

0 12 

City 

157 0 

9 0 

Ditto, New . . . 

87 0 

5 0 

Imperial .... 

— 

6 p.ct. 

Phoenix 


5 p.ct. 

General United . . 

— 

6 p.ct. 

British ..... 

11 dis. 

.... 

Bath ..... 

13i 0 

0 16 

Birmingham . . . 

50 0 

3 0 

Birmingham&Stafford 

6 dis. 

— 

Brighton .... 

10 dis 

8 p.ct. 

Bristol 

23i 0 

1 6 

Isle of Thanet . . . 

8 dis 

5 p.0t. 

i Lewes ..... 

par. 

.... 

Liverpool .... 


10 0 

Maidstone .... 

54 0 

2 10 

Ratcliff .... 

— 

8 p.ct. 

MISCELLANEOUS 



Australian (Agricult*) 

12 pm 

.... 

Auction Mart . . . 

18 0 

■ 

Annuity, British . . 

9i dis 

— 

Bank, Irish Provincial 

6 dis 

^ 4 p.ct. 

Carnat.Stock, 1st class 

86 0 

4 0 

Lond.CoroBaleKoom8 

18 0 

t 0 

Margate Pier • . . 

180 0 

10 0 
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•AlLMSHOUSES AT BtECHINGLY. 



SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

VOL. XCVI. PART II. 


Embellished with Views of Blechinoly Church and Almshouses, Surrey t and a Repre- 
sentation and Plan of Volkhe's Chamber in Kinosland Church, Herefordshire.* 


Mr. Urban, Dec, 1. abutting upon the chancel, contains 

B LECHINGLY is a small but the stairs leading to the ancient rood- 
very ancient borough town, in loft. A similar turret will be perceived 
the Hundred of Tandririge, Surrey, in the view of Dunster Church, Somer- 
about two miles from Godstone, and setsh ire, engraved' at vol. Lxxviii. p. 
twenty from London. It is pleasantly 873. 

situated on the brow of a hill in the ' Among the tnonuments is one to 
valley of Holmesdale, and commands Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor of 
a. charming prospect as far as Sussex London, in 1 68(1/ with standing effigies, 
and the South Downs. The parish of himSelf and lady ; and anothef to 
contains 6869 acres; and, according Dr. John Thomas, who died Bishop of 
to the. population returns of 1821, Rochester ini 793 ; and who, for fMrty* 
there were 198 houses, and 1187 in- seven years previous to hil elthailoh 
habitants. It has returned two mem- to ihe Bencn, was Rector of Bleeh- 
bers to Parliament ever since the 23d ingly. '{'heir epitaphs, ' toother with 
of Edw. I. The right of vexing is- ih tl>e -many others the churdi ooAtaini, 
burgage tenure, the- bailiff, who is the .may be seen -in die History of Surrey, 
princmal magistrate, being the returif- vol. 11. pp. ‘311 — ^313. Dr. Thomsrt 
mg oftioer. A weekly- market was for- -predecessor Was a still more eminent 
tnerly held here ; but it has long been man,-— Archbishop Herring, who was 
discontinued, owing, we presume, to Rector from 1731 to 1738. The pre- 
the reduced population. The living is sent incumbent is the Rev. Jarvis Ken- 
a rectory, valued at 19/. 19$. 4hd. rick, LL.B., instituted on his own 

Here 'are still the remains of a cas- presentation in 1803. The advowson 
tic, said to have been originally built was afterwards purchased by the late 
by Gilbert Earl of Clare. It was once Duke of Norfolk, 
the residence of the unfortunate Duke The Almshouses (represented in the 
of Buckingham, who was beheaded lower division of the Plate,} were 
by Henry VIII. It was pulled down, chiefly built by the parish in 1668, 
in 1680, by the Earl of Peterborough, for ten poor men and women. Dr. 

The church, which is dedicated to Charles Hampton, the Rector, who was 
St. Mary, exceeds in importance most instituted to the living in I677, add^ 
of the ecclesiastical edifices in Surrey, another, and by will oated I699 charg- 
and is termed by the Historian of tht ed lands -in the parish, called Barr 
County, ** a large handsome building. Fields, with payment of *1/. 6s, Bd, a 
in very good and ‘ neat cohdrtion;*^ It year, to be distributed in fagots 
consists of a nave, south ailr, double acnoiigst the inhabiiants of the alms- 
chancel,' a transept called the Ham -houses. ' Near the Cflurch is also a 
Chapel) and a square tower. ' The last Charity-school for 20' boys. W. B. 
was formerly . surmounted by a • lofty ^ 

wooden spire, eovered with shingles, . w . . , 

which, was 170, feet in* height, and sup- Mr^ Urban, Dec.2, . 

posed lo. contain 200 loads of oak tiiii- TOURING a recent tour throiigli 
her. was fired by lightning in JkJ Switeerland; 1 accompanied a 

1 606,*aDd entirely burnt. • The event few friends on a journey to the cele- 
oGcaaiQnqd a Discoi^irse on. the/ several ^ bra ted -Monastery or Hospice of the 
kinds:- and. causes - of lightning, by Grand St. Bernard. (Jii our depar- 
Simon Harwood, M.A., then Vicar of ture from Geneva, we visited the beau- 
Bansted, soon after ‘published in 4to. tiful valley of Cbamouiw, and the 
The tower then contained five bells, lower regions of Mont Blanc ; and, 
which are said to have been melted by after exploring the wild scenery of the 
the fire ; eight now hang in their place. Valorsine, with its majestic embellish- 
The small tower seen in the Plate, ments of rocks, forests, and waterfalls, 
Gent. Mao. SuppLXCWh Part II. 




576 Aicent cflhe ^rand Si. Bernard. [xcvi. 


arrived at Martigny. This town 
stands at the Western extremity of the 
valley of the Rherie, in the midst of 
stupendous mountains. In its vicinity 
are the ruins of the ancient castle of 
La Bathia, on the summit of an emi- 
nence above the rapid river Drance. 
This extensive pile was formerly the 
residence of the Bishops of Sion, but 
has long since been abandoned to de- 
cay. It commands a superb view of 
the magnificent prospects which ex- 
tend on every side ; particularly of a 
distant range of snow-clad Alps in the 
distance, and, in the valley below, the 
Rhone winding in its course towards 
the Leman Lake, and the fine road to 
the Simplon, constructed by order of 
Buonaparte, w.hich intersects the, plain 
in a direct line. We left Martigny at 
an early hour, in order to arrive in 
ood time at the Hospice, the distance 
elns thirty miles, the greate^art of 
whi^ is a fatiguing ascent. The in- 
termediate places are St. Branchieres, 
Liddes, and St. Pierre, inconsiderable 
villages, deserving of notice solely on 
account of their picturesque situation. 
For several miles after quilting Mar- 
tigny, the road winds under overhang- 
ing rocks by the side of the Drance, a 
river which takes its source amongst 
the neighbouring mountains, and is 
remarkable for the impetuosity of its 
current, and consequent depth of its 
channel. Near St. Pierre it falls, in 
a fine cascade, into an enormous cavity 
which it has hollowed out beneath the 
town. Its course is in some places 
considerably impeded by immense 
masses of rock, brought down by the 
torrent which in 1818 inunflated Mar- 
tigny and its neighbourhood, by the 
overflowing of a lake in the valley of 
Bagnes. ft took the direction of the 
valley of the Drance through St. Bran- 
chieres, destroying every thing in its 
progress, and sweeping away many 
houses with their inhabitants. Be- 
side its formidable ravages in the 
towns and villages, the road was en- 
tirely washed away. A new one has 
since been formed with great labour 
and expence ; and galleries similar to 
those of the Simplon have been hewn 
through the rocks in those parts where 
the mountains projecting into the river 
have not left sufficient space for it to 
pass. 

V by this route that Buona- 

.|nrte^^^ the year 1800, effected the 
memoAile passage of Saint Bernard 


with bis grand army of reserve, a short 
time previously to the battle of Ma- 
rengo. Tlie ingenious method adopted 
by General Marmont (the present 
Duke of Ragusa), for transporting the 
artillery, and his skilful and judicious 
arrangements in this difficult enterprise, 
deserve particular notice. He caused 
the cannon to be dismounted, and 
trees to be prepared to receive them in 
the form of troughs corresponding to 
the size of the calibre ; the wheels, 
carriages, and waggons were either 
carried on litters, or drawn on sledges 
very curiously constructed. The am- 
munition was carried on the backs of 
mules. The troops stopped at the 
Monastery, and after partaking of some 
refreshments, which had been pre- 
viously provided for them by the 
Monks, proceeded on their march. 

Soon after leaving Saint Pierre, the 
road ascends into the wild and uncul- 
tivated region of the mountain ; and 
nothing is seen on the ground for se- 
veral miles but large heaps of stones 
scattered in every direction, and pre- 
senting a most barren and desolate 
appearance. This dreary spot is ap- 

g ropriately called the Valley bf 
tones.^* Torrents swelled by the 
melted snows from above rush across 
the road, and present a formidable ob- 
stacle to the journey. Crosses erected 
in various places snow where travel- 
lers have perished in attempting to 
cross the mountain during the winter 
months. In a low hovel near the 
road-side, at a considerable distance 
below the Monastery, are the bodies of 
those who have been found. The se- 
verity of the climate preserves them for 
a Jong period from decay. To this 
place the Monks descend every day 
with their dogs during the dangerous 
season of the year, bringing cordials 
and refreshments for the relief of be- 
nighted travellers. After a very labo- 
rious ascent, over a rough and intri- 
cate track, we ■arrived at nightfall at 
the Hospice, and were received by the 
Monks with great hospitality and at- 
tention, and afterwards entertained by 
them with a handsome supper in the 
refectory. This is the same apartment 
in which Buonaparte was simildrly 
treated when he passed over the Grand 
St. Bernard in 1800- A small picture 
in the room commemorates this event, 
representing him standing in front of 
tlte Hospice, surrounded by his Gene- 
rals, and some of the Monks of the 
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establish meat. In the distance are 
seen the troops bivouacking, and sen- 
tinels guarding the baggage anil artil- 
lery. An adjoining room contains a 
good library, and a collection of fos- 
sils and minerals. In front is the 
small lake of St. Bernard's, which 
supplies the monastery with water. 
Close to it is the boundary between 
Switzerland and Piedmont, the terri- 
tories of the King of Sardinia. 

Tlie Hospice is a large substantial 
building of great antiquity, having 
been originally founded in the year 
9()8; but considerable additions have 
from time to time been made, as occa- 
sion required. It is more than 8000 
feet above the level of the sea, and is 
considered the most elevated habitation 
ill Europe. It contains several suites 
of apartments for the< accommodation 
of visitors, who are very numeious in 
the summer season. A large detached 
building is a|)propriated for the recep- 
tion of the poorer class of travellers. 
Tile chafiel is a handsome edifice at 
one extremity of the Hospice, and is 
decorated with great profusion of or- 
nament. On the right hand is the 
monument of General Desaix, who 
was killed in the battle of Marengo, 
and was buried in this place. It is 
finished with great taste and elegance. 
In the centre of the pedestal is a bas- 
relief representing the General falling 
from his horse, mortally wounded, 
into the arms of a soldier. On either 
side stand a male and female figure, 
exnuisilely sculptured. The simple 
and expressive inscription is, 

A Desaix, inort a la bataille de Marengo.** 
At an early hour in the morning, 
matins were performed in the chapel 
by the Monks. The deep notes of 
the organ resounding through the 
vaulted corridors of the Monastery 
produced a pleasing and impressive 
effect. After partaking once more of 
the hospitality of the Monks in a sub- 
stantial breakfast, we descended the 
mountain through a heavy fall of snow, 
and arrived in the evening at Mar- 
tigny. j! W. R. 

Mr, Urban, Sou/A Wilts, Nov, 31 . 

H aving answered your Corres- 
pondent Z. oil the relative ad- 
vantage of large or small farms, you 
will permit me, I hope, to turn the 
attention of your readers to the equally 
unsound letter of his coadjutor, T. N. 
p. 2 17 , on the subject of incJosiires. The 


curse he has pronounced against them 
is surely unjust, since they have very 
greatly benehted the country by the 
superior Quantity and quality both of 
grain ana stock in consequence pror 
duced. The origin of coinmon-neld 
husbandry is almost beyoud the scope 
of mortal ken ; it is probably anterior 
to the feudal system, and had its rise in 
the earliest and rudest ages of agri- 
culture. However applicable this sys- 
tem might have been to the conve- 
nience and the wants of man in those 
most remote times, yet nothing could 
be more absurd than its retention in 
the present day. Inclosures have of 
late years been very prevalent, and T. N. 
may depend on it, they will utterly and 
rightly eBuce the impolitic and in- 
jurious common -held system. 

Let us consider the serious and 
insurmountable disadvantages and in- 
conveniences under which an estate 
subject to common-field rights is farm- 
ed. A parish or tyihing subject to 
such rights is usually divided and sub- 
divided inu> numerous small nieces of 
land ; the different properties lie inter- 
mingled in the strangest confusion, 
often hardly accessible by any con- 
venient road, and 1 have known many 
instances where the occupier could 
not reach his land, until his neighbour 
had taken off the crop of the adjoining 
field. These disadvuntciges, however, 
fail short of those under which the 
cultivator of a common -field estate 
must ever labour; he is irrevocably 
bound in the trammels of a system 
of husbandry according to the cus.> 
toms of the manor, and liable as he 
is to be presented at the manorial 
comt for any deviation from what he 
well knows to be absurd practice, yet 
he must ever yield to it against his 
superior judgment ; the occupier of a 
common-held estate thus farms in gall- 
ing fetters ; he becomes dis-spirited and 
inactive, and the state of his crofip 
shews the conseouence. The system 
of common-held nusbaiulry is at utter 
variance with the advanced state of 
agriculture. In latter times the culti- 
vation of turnips and sainfoin has been 
judiciously introduced and practised ; 
but the common-held farmer, entan- 
gled by the absurd customs of the 
manor, is debarred from pursuing this 
or any other judicious course. WHind 
to follow a wretched three-held aystem, 
he cannot vary his crops discretion^ 
but is compelled ^o force his lands 
contrary to the rules of good hus- 
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bandry, and, from the deficiency of 
produce, is unable to return to his 
exhausted fields their due supply of 
manure. He cannot carry on an alte- 
rative system ; he must ever leave his 
quantum of summer-field for the pas- 
ture^ of the tenantry flock, a flock 
consisting of sheep of diflerent breeds, 
of the sound and the diseased, and 
under the attendance of one common 
shepherd, allied by neither interest nor 
feeling to any individual master. So 
great and so manifold are the evils and 
disadvantages attendant on an estate 
subject to common rights, that a farmer 
of superior capital and abilities will 
not -engage in its occupation. It is not 
theii to be wondered at, that this bar- 
barous system should be on all sides 
overthrown, under the power of In- 
closure Acts ; that the properties thus 
entangled and farmed to their mutual 
iniury, should be thrown into seve- 
ralty; and so advantageous has this 
practice been found, that there now 
remain comparatively but few parishes 
to inclose or allot; these, however, 
are gradually yielding to these success- 
ful measures. If land-owners have 
thus pursued their own interests, let 
me tell your Correspondent T. N. that 
in these interests he and the commu- 
nity have received also their advan- 
tage. It is very true that inclosures 
have increased ' their rents; but it is 
equally true, that their increased rents 
have been paid by greatly increased 
crops. I can assure him that the 
quantity of corn thus added to the 
common stock, is great beyond con- 
ception, and that the price of bread is 
much lower than it could possibly have 
been otherwise under our increasing 
ulation. 

nclosures of count 17 parishes do 
not in general at all affect the rights 
of the poor ; it is comparatively in few 
parishes, that commons exist with 
rights of food attached to cottages, and 
even where there are such rights, they 
are seldom of advantage to the poor 
labourer, who is usually unequal to 
the purchase of cows, and to the cost 
of wintering them out ; indeed 1 have 
known the possession of such rights 
greatly injure the poor, by inducing 
them to lean too much on their sup- 
posed advantages, and to paralyze their 
industrious exertions in labour. The 
only instance in which the system of 
inelQsure is ii\jurious, is in that of 
commons pertaining to towns, where- 


by the tradesman or artisan is deprived 
of the means of keeping a horse or 
cow ; these cases are, however, com- 
paratively very few ; on this principle 
1 have opposed the inclosure of a com- 
mon belonging to a town in Berkshire, 
whilst the common -field lands have 
with advantage to all parties been 
thrown into severalty. 

Having thus fully discussed the be- 
nefit of inclosures, I trust they will no 
longer lie under the direful ban of 
T. N. Measures so beneficial to the 
community no more deserve than they 
will be afiecied by his unreflecting 
malediction. 

As I have devoted this letter prin- 
cipally in answer to T. N. on the sub- 
ject of ihclosures, I shall briefly only 
at present touch 011 other collateral 
points adverted to by him. 1 assure 
him, that an accurate knowledge of 
this District, South Wilts, enables me 
to say, that its farmers yield to none 
in the kingdom, either in respecta- 
bility, in general intelligence, or in 
practical knowledge, and that his 
sweeping accusation of ignorance in 
those whom he denominates gentle- 
men farmers, has no place but in his 
own imagination, which has become 
so heated by his subject, as to raise in 
him even a poetic furor, and to excite 
him in verse to paint, as he supposes, 
the miseries of the land. 

It is a trite observation, that each 
generation considers the preceding one 
to have been wiser and better; we 
fondly look back to its supposed ad- 
vantages, whilst we are intent on 
decrying and lamenting our present 
evils; in this we are indeed too often 
led astray by a biassed mind, and make 
an undue estimate of each. From the 
imaginary evils of T. N. arise, as he 
says, " the dearness of provisions, and 
the distress amongst agricultural la- 
bourers.’^ He must pardon me, if 1 
deny the existence of both the one and 
the other. The price of grain is now 
so lovt^ that, if the farmer is enabled to 
pay his rent and taxes, without the 
ability of laying by for the establish- 
ing his family in life, he will do well ; 
the price of wheat is now such as 
scarcely to remunerate the agricul- 
turist, and every department of trade 
feels that paralysis, which must ne- 
cessarily ever attend the depression of 
the landed interests. I cannot con- 
template a greater evil to the country 
than the price of wheat at ten pounds 
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per load, for a series of four or six 
years. The distresses of the nianu* 
racturing interests must at any time be 
deplored; but whether thev exist in 
the woollen, cotton, or silk depart- 
ments, or in all, they are nearly local, 
and however locally severe, they differ 
widely from those, which would be 
caused by the production of grain for 
many successive years below its neces- 
sary cost. The distress and ruin con- 
sequent upon such an event would 
pervade every quarter of the kingdom, 
and in its vortex would involve a!l 
classes of society, the land-owner and 
its occupier, the manufacturer, the 
tradesman, the artisan, and the lab(iui- 
er. Although it may appear a \ xijidox 
to your Correspondent T. N. 1 must 
inform him from personal knowledge, 
indeed from experience, that, when 
corn is at what ne calls a cheap, that 
is, at a non-remunerating price, the 
increased sufferings of the poor lead in 
this part of the kingdoni to a great 
increase in the labours of the magis- 
trate. For the good of the country 
the price of grain should be never be- 
neath fifteen, nor above twenty pounds 
per load, a fluctuation between these 
two points would be most for the 
general advantage; the land-owner 
would regret to see it above that max- 
imum, os the tenant, regarding it as 
an adventitious price, the rent of land 
would cease to surmount it, and the 
disadvantage would be either, that the 
renter would be injured from deficiency 
of crop, or raised above his level from 
his undue profits. 

As to the distress amongst agri- 
cultural labourers, it is not peculiar at 
the present time; indeed, however 
T. N. may feel snrpriseil at my appa- 
rently rash assertion, I consider the 
general situation of the poor to be 
ameliorated as to what it was sixty or 
a hundred years since. It is by divine 
appointment, that there are different 
grades of society, in all ages and in ail 
civilized countries; the lowest grade 
has been emphatically that of the poor, 
and whatever may be the wishes, 
whatever may be the exertions of the 
benevolent, such a class must, of ne- 
cessity, ever exist, and it will be our 
duty at all times to attend to and 
relieve their wants. The sufferings, 
however, of the poor were a century 
since as great as they are now; but 
they were not so apparent ; they lived 
more to themselves ; they were more 
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disconnected from the rest of sooietv | 
they were generally merely in tne 
receipt of daily wa^s, and whatever 
these were, with them they in privacy 
and silence supported their families. 
The endurance of poverty and hardship 
was then as great but more Unobserved 
and unknown; and it is a popular 
error to suppose that the situation of 
the poor has retrograded. Indeed the 
world was never so beset with theory 
as in the present day ; we cannot travel 
onwards in a straight-forward course, 
but our attention is ever arrested by a 
jog on the elbow, on the one side or 
the other ; we are perpetually told that 
we are going wrong, and by those who 
know not how to set us right, and who, 
profoundly intent on the public good, 
would mistakenly lead us all into the 
ditch. When, Sir, you and I were 
young men, the public journalists were 
content to tell us the passing news of 
the day, simply to chronicle events as 
they arose; hut now the editors of the 
numerous daily papers are bectune 
critics and essayists ; in laboured co- 
lumns they descant on the measures of 
the statesman, and they alternately gi\e 
us lectures on political and rural eco- 
nomy, on ethics and jurisprudence, on 
military and naval tactics, and some- 
times lose themselves in the mazes of 
polemical divinity. 

In the numerous monthly publica- 
tions, we also often meet with letters 
and essays, amusing rather than in- 
structive, on subjects with w'hicli the 
writers are little conversant. These, 
I suspect, not uncommonly emanate 
from the mercantile desk, and aflbrd a 
pleasing relaxation from the labours of 
the ledger; but amongst them. Sir, I 
was never more amused than by a 
letter which appeared in a periodical 
w'ork, sagely and gravely proposing to 
divide the exlensite wastes*’ of Sa- 
lisbury Plain amongst the Chelsea 
pensioners, and to build at stated dis- 
tances on it little domiciles, with an 
allotment to each of two or three 
acres ! Risum teneatis, amici.** The 
writer never dreamt that these ** ex- 
tensive wastes’* are all private pro- 
perty, and form valuable portions of 
the estates we inherit, either by de- 
scent or purchase. A. Z.* 

* Having inadvertently astuined the ini- 
tials of another of your Correspondents, for 
which 1 crave his pardon, I request you, 
Mr. Urban, to annex the above mark to 
distinguish our signatures. 
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Mr. Urban, 


D 


Summerlands^ near 
Exeter t Dec. 5. 
URING a long residence in India, 
and in a course of extensive ma- 


rine surveys, 1 had frequent opportu- 
nities of observing the natural pheno- 
menon, termed a Watbr-spout, of 
which no satisfactory theory has been, 
as yet, established. A very remarkable 
one that 1 was close to, near Prince of 
Wales’s Island, may be worthy of 
record in your valuable work, as it ex- 
hibited the formation, continuance, 
and dissolution of what is seldom ob- 
served from commencement to termi- 
nation. After a thunder-storm and 
heavy rain, the high wind was sud^ 
denly lulled, and a chance took place 
ill the direction of the wind all 
round to beyond the opposite point 
of the compass. A semicircle of the 
atmosphere, about thirty degrees from 
the horizon, was occupied by a dark, 
heavy cloud, lighter towards the ze- 
nith, which was as clear as the space 
below the cloud. Immediately under 
the lowest part of the black cloud, the 
sea appeared in a state of ebullition, or 
violent agitation, covered with a thick 
foam, that seemed to liave a circular 
motion in the direction in which the 
wind had changed. Suddenly there 
arose, from the middle of this foam, an 
irregular cylinder, occupying about 
half the diameter of the ebullition on 
the surface of the sea, while at the 
same time, the cloud immediately 
above yielding into an angle down- 
wards, directed itself towards the 
mounting cylinder, and, within two- 
thirds of the space between the agi- 
tated sea and the black impending 
cloud, a junction was formed, pro- 
ducing a figure carrying the appearance 
of a reversed truncated cone, the base 
of which was in contact wdth the 
cloud, and the flattened vortex in the 
sea below. The cloud had little mo- 
tion, aud, according to its quantity, the 
' became somewhat curvuted, till 

S ielding and altered place of the 
tion below, restored the straight 
line of communication, and reduced 
the cone, or rather frustum, to the ori- 
ginal figure. This appearance of the 
conic figure, curvated and rectilinear, 
by turns, and accompanied by a con- 
stant and violent agitation of the sea, 
at the point of formation, lasted near 
five minutes, when the inverted cone 
suddenly resumed its cylindrical form, 
and continued receding slowly from 


** he superineuinbent cloud, diminish- 
ing in length and breadth, till it totally 
vanished, or rather lost itself in the 
ebullition below, which still conti- 
nued, though not surmounted by a 
Water-spout. When the body of the 
Spout parted from the impending 
cloud. It was plainly to be perceived, 
that a communication was still pre- 
served between the cloud and the sea, 
by means of a transparent cone, of a 
faint appearance, which seemed lodged 
in the vacuum, or interior of the ori- 
ginal exterior black, or dark inverted 
cone, constituting the first formation 
of the Water-spout. This second in- 
cluded cone was not formed and si- 
tuated like the other. The vortex of 
it was in the clouds, and the base in 
the ebullition below. For some time 
after the exterior cone vanished, the 
interior one preserved its appearance, 
and seemed to yield to the impressioa 
of the circumambient winds. The 
united circumstances of being carried 
slowly along by the attracting power of 
the moving cloud, and of being at the 
same time agitated by the winds, gave 
it the appearance of the spiral part of 
a screw, conceived to be irregularly 
formed. After sustaining this appear- 
ance for near three minutes, it lost its 
adherence to the clouds, in the same 
manner as the exterior cone had done 
a little previously; and vanished in 
the middle of the ebullition, by gra- 
dual degrees of disappearance from the 
top downwards. The phenomenon 
was judged indeed at an end, excepting 
some degree of remaining ebullition, 
when suddenly, like a rocket projected 
into the air, but with a less seeming 
velocity, a small Spout directed itself 
upwards, from the centre of the ebul- 
lition, with an undulating motion al- 
ternately to the right and left of a 
perpendicular direction ; and in a few 
seconds its vertex eflecled a junction 
with the overhanging cloud, which in 
this instance made no degree of ap- 
proach to meet the mounting cone. 
This third Spout from the same base, 
was of the figure of a cone approaching 
to that of a cylinder ; and seemed urged 
more from below than attracted above. 
The axis of this slender conic figure 
was not a straight line, but was agi- 
tated by the distracting attractions of 
the cloud, which was now beginning 
to break up, or separate. Its appear- 
ance was transparent, very white, and 
nearly that of the incloscil cone men- 
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Vioned to have been observed in the 
disappearance of the original Spout. 
It terminated like the former Spouts* 
by separating from the clouds* when 
the superior attraction became weaken- 
ed, and by gradually descending i>nd 
vanishing in the ebullition below. 
Two small currents were distitjotly 
observed running in di^iferent direc- 
tions, along the sides of the various 
Spouts ; one current ascending and 
the other descending on the opposite 
sides. This remarkable circumstance 
manifestly shews, that the attraction 
operates from above* as well as from 
below, by some case as yet unknown* 
but certainly connected with magnetic 
power, now found to be as powerful 
and active as high as balloons have 
mounted, as on the surface of the 
earth. In the phenomenon commonly 
termed a Thunderbolt, the returning 
stroke from the earth is equal, pro- 
bably, to the descending stroke from a 
surcharged cloud, which by this means 
balances major and minor quantums 
of electrical matter. It is owing to 
this cause, that those killed by thun- 
der, in the open fields* are always 
found with their shoes torn from their 
feet* by the action of the returning 
stroke. The Water-spout may be si- 
milarly the means of eoualizing the 
electricity of the earth and atmosphere* 
on a principle of mutual attraction* 
througn magnetic action. On land we 
frequently observe columns of dust 
rising in gyrations, and exhibiting si- 
milar .ippearances to those of a Water- 
spout; and in all probability the co- 
lumnar ascent of the dust is occasioned 
by magnetic action constantly operat- 
ing in producing a due equalization of 
this universal fluid which pervades all 
space, but is too subtle to be detected* 
except by the test of polarisation. It 
is now supposed on rational grounds* 
that light and caloric constitute much 
of the ether of Sir Isaac Newton ; and 
form and constantly generate the uni- 
versal magnetic fluid, which is found 
to surround the earth, and from the 
evidence of facts occupies its interior. 
Let the mariner's compass evince how 
useful and important such considera- 
tions are to human welfare. 

Yours* &c. John Macdonald. 
♦ 

Mr. Urban* Dec. 12. 

1 AM one of those who agree in opi- 
nion with your Correspondent, *‘an 
Enemy to innovations in the Church,” 


who has given an article from a news- 
paper* stating that the Rev. F. Close 
was presented to the perpetual curacy 
of Cheltenham by Mr. Wilberforoe* 
the Rev. Mr. Simeon, and Lady Olivia 
Sparrow.” Now it is commonly un- 
derstood that there is a ciub formed for 
the purchase of advowsons and provid- 
ing curates, under the management of 
the Re%\ Mr. Simeon. Your Corre- 
spondent says* that it is illegal, — that 
it is irregular also 1 am certain, be- 
cause no innovations ought to be made 
without episcoiMl sanction* in Church 
of England affairs. If general c^uts 
to buy advowsons are to be tolerated* 
then, by the same right, diocesan c/ulfs 
may be formed also, and most extraor- 
dinary circumstances (none of which I 
can think advantageous to the Church) 
may Anally ensue. Your Correspon- 
dent says that such c/ubs are at present 
illegal, under the Mortmain Act. I'o 
me they appear also to have a siino- 
niacal character. If the Bishops en- 
tertain a value for their authority 
(which they never exercise impro- 
perly), they will, 1 think, have the 
institution of such clubs brought under 
their cognizance. 

With regard to this Church of 
Cheltenham, a Mr. Bonnor, 1 believe, 
published a pamphlet, stating that he 
was refused continuance in the curacy 
of Cheltenham, because he was not of 
that class of Clergy which is culled 
Evangelical; and it is now said that 
a Mr. Moxon, an orthodox (Clergy- 
man, curate to the deceased innini- 
bent, has been superseded to make 
way for an. evangelical preacher; and 
that certain members of the orthodox 
persuasion have subscribed to purchase 
a chapel for Mr. Moxon accordingly. 

If these are facts, they certainly im- 
ply innovations utterly inconsistent 
with an Episcopal Church, and de- 
rived from the congregational system, 
which peculiarly characterizes the 
mode of administering Church affairs 
among the Dissenters. Orthodox. 

Kingsland, Herepordshzrb. 
f Conebided from p. 3Q7») 

I T is but right to observe, that Price, 
in his History of Leominster, pub- 
lished in 1795 , lias another idea re- 
specting this curious chamber. He 
says, ** On the left hand of the North 
door into the Church, is a little apart- 
ment, vulgarly said to be built by one 
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Vaulker, who built the Church, as a 
tomb for himself, and so goes hy that 
name, but more probably was designed 
as a place for penitents,' where they 
might look into the Church and hear 
prayers, but were not to be admitted 
into communion till after they had 
shown signs and proofs of their amend- 
ment and repentance.*' But setting 
aside the decorated style, which would 
hardly have been lavished on such a 
subject, the arch would have come 


down to the floor, instead of resting 
pn an altar-like tomb, which renders 
the space too small and inconvenient 
for such a purpose. Two things we 
learn from the" tradition, that it was 
considered as sepulchral, and that it 
was coeval with the Church, facts 
clearly evidenced by the architecture. 
As the form may be better understood 
by representation than description, 1 
subjoin the following sketches : 




The East window of the chancel 
contains several specimens of painted 
glass coeval with the building, but 
much 'mutilated. Three figures and 
part of another still exist, as do two 
emblazoned shields, which appear to 
be 'Vair^, Gules and Ermine, three bars 
Azure, and a quarterly bearing so 
jumbl^ . together, from being mis- 
placed^ from its original position, as to 
be quite unintelligible. In the win- 
dows right and left of the altar are the 


arms of Mortimer, and in the last 
window of the North aisle is the fi- 
gure of an Archbishop. On the South 
side of the chancel are three stone 
seats in the manner of steps for the 
two otiiciating Priests and the Sub- 
Deacon ; one arch covers the two first, 
and another the last. A niche just 
beyond, but of the same character, 
incloses the piscina. 

The chancel contains the following 
monuments. On the North side, one 
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to the late Rector, the Rev. Richard 
Evans ; another to the relict ot Thos. 
Ravenscroft, eso. the son of Muttoii 
Davies, esq. of an ancient and loyal 
family in Flintshire.^^ She died Dec. 
14, 173S, aged 63. On the South 
side of the ^tar is the mural monu- 
ment to the memory of Mrs. Isabella 
Davies, '' bed-chamber woman to one 
of the best of Queens,” who died in 
176O; and a black tablet to Peter 
Smith, esq. of Street. On the South 
side of the chancel is a handsome mo- 
nument to Thos. Cutter of Street 
Court, esq. ; and a more modern one to 
the nieiuory of the Rev. Robt. Crow- 
ther, rector of Spratton, Northamp- 
tonshire. There is also a monument 
with a classical Latin inscription to 
.fohn Davies, esq. which was removed 
about thirty years ago from Bridgnorth. 
The clerestory windows are all circular, 
the ornament being a trefoil intersect- 
ing a triangle. 

In saying that this Church was built 
by Edward Lord Mortimer, it is true 
that 1 have no document on which to 
found that assertion ; but as he made 
his younger son Waller rector of it in 
the reign of Edward I. and the archi- 
tecture and painted glass is of that pe- 
riod, I think myself fully warranted in 
assigning the structure to him. 

The following memoirs of the learn- 
ed prelates whose names occur in the 
Pedigree (p. 395), you will, perhaps, 
Mr. Urban, consider as a suitable con- 
clusion to what I have, communicated. 

Bishop Morgan was born in 16O8 
at Bronfraith, in the parish of Llan- 
dysscl in the county of Montgomery, 
and was the thinl son of Richard 
Morgan of that place, who represent- 
ed the county town in Parliament, and 
Mary, daughter of Thos. Lloyd. His 
early tuition was at the school of Mr. 
Lloyd, the father of the Archdeacon 
of Merioneth, and his academical ho- 
nours he received at Cambridge, hav- 
ing become a member of Jesus Col- 
lege. He was appointed by Dr. Dol- 
ben. Bishop of Bangor, one of his 
chaplains, and was by him instituted 
to a vicarage in his native county in 
September l63S, and afterwards to the 
rectory of Llangynhavael in Dyfryn 
Clwyd. On the death of his patron, 
he returned to the University, where 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Df-' 
vinlty, and then became chaplain to 
Bishop Roberts, who gave him the 
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vicarage of LlahvaV Cbvj^l 

On residing Llangynhavael, he wet 
instltutM to Trevdraeth in Angtesea, 
July 16, 1642. This probably intro- 
duced him to the family of the Rev. 
Wm. Lloyd, rector of Llanelian^ 
whose daughter Ann became his wife. 
On the 19th November, in the same 
year, he resigned Llanvair for Llandyf- 
nan, purchasing the remaining term 
of ninety-nine yeah, ibr which the 
tithes had been leased, being about 
sixteen, and which he held during the 
Usurpation by virtue of the assignment. 
He never impoverished the living by 
renewing the lease, which, previous 
to the Statute of Limitations, was per- 
fectly legal, and it now remains the 
best in the diocese. Not only did he 
recover his preferments at the Restora- 
tion, but, having token his degree of 
D.D. was made Archdeacon of Me- 
rioneth and comportioner of Llandi- 
iian, on the 23d July, I66O. . Upon 
the death of Dr. Robert Price, he was 
elected to the Bishopric of Bangor, 
and was consecrated 1st July, I066. 
Upon Archdeacon Mostyn's death, he 
took the Archdeaconry of Bangor into 
his commendam, and secured it to his 
successor. He died on the Ist Sept. 
1673, and was buried on the 6th at 
Bangor, in the grave of Bishop Robin- 
son, on the South side of the altar. 

Bishop Morgan was a great bene- 
factor to his cathedral. He found that 
there was not a sixpence appropriated 
to maintain its fabric ; but ny his own 
contributions, the benevolent feelings 
he excited in the neighbouring gentry, 
and a legacy left by Bishop Roberts, 
he laid the foundation of a fund for 
that purpose ; and he new wainscotted 
the choir. He was a man of prudence 
as well as learning, which induced 
him to forbid the publication of his 
manuscripts, as they were in an un- 
finished state ; and from his preaching 
both in Welsh and English, his 
forts to disseminate religion were 
more effectual. 

His family consisted of four sons 
and as many daughters. Richard, his 
eldest, died young. Owen, his second, 
entered at jesus College, Oxford, and 
then became a member of Gray^s Ihn. 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, whose great abi- 
lities and Judgment are well knowni 
selected him as a coippanibn^ 6n his 
mission to'— 7-, aha 0 Wen Mor- 
gan wAfl chnse'quebtty ptcMht ^ 
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the perfecting of the treaty of Niea- 
ineaeh. He died 11th Aprils 1670. 
Wniiam, the third son, was also of 
Jesus College, took the degree of 
LL.B. and was made Chancellor of 
Bailor ; and Robert became a student 
of Christ -church College, and then 
rectorjof Ross in Herefordshire. The 
eldest daughter was married to Edw. 
Wynne, esq. of Anglesea ; the second 
to Thomas Lloyd of Cevn, registrar of 
St. Asaph; and the third to Hum- 
phrey Humphreys of Cyssailgyvarch, 
Caernarvonshire, D. D. then Dean of 
Bangor. The fourth died unmarried. 

William Lloyd was the grandson of 
David Lloyd of HSnblas, and succes- 
sively Rector of St. Mary's, Reading, 
Prebendary of Salisbury and Ripon, 
Archdeacon of Merioneth, Dean of 
Bancor, and Vicar of St. Martin’s in 
the- Fields, the duties of which parish 
were then considered more extensive 
than those of any other in England. On 
the 3d of Oct. 1680, he was conse- 
crated Bishop of St. Asaph, and was 
one of the seven prelates committed to 
the Tower in 1688. He had the ho- 
nour of preaching the first sermon be- 
fore King William III. at the Chapel 
Royal ; and was translated to the bi- 
shopric of Lichfield on the 20lh Oct. 
1692. On the 22 d Jau. 1699, he was 
again removed to the see of Worcester. 

He married Anne, daughter of 
Walter Jones, D. D. Subdean of the 
Chapel Royal, by Philippa, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Fell, D. D. the well- 
known Dean of Christ-church, Ox- 
ford, and had issue William, born 20 
Oct. 1674, Chancellor to his father, 
rector of Fladbury and Ripple, and 
Ann, married to the Rev. Edward 
Offley, Dean of Chester. Bishop 
Burnet speaks highly of his classical 
attainments, his shrewd judgment 
and criticisms, his historical and chro- 
nological knowledge, his persevering 
industry, and his truly Christian hu- 
mility. 

He died at Harllebury Aug. 30th, 
1717, in the 9 1st year of his age, and 
was buried on the lOth of September 
following in the church of tladbury 
near Evesham. A marble monument 
was erected to his memory by his son 
on the North side of the chancel, with 
a long Latin inscription, printed in 
Nash’s Worcestershire ; above which 
are the arms of the see, ini paling, Ar« 
apnt, a chevron between three birds 
etbe blazon indistinct). 


Lloyd and Humphreys. [xevs. 

The following memoir contained in 
a valuable MS. of Welsh pedigrees in 
the possession of Edward Evans, esq. 
1 think best to leave as in the original, 
and with it conclude this long paper : 

Humphrey Humphreys was burn at 
Penrhyn Daudraeth, in the county of 
Merioneth, Nov. 24, 1648, and was 
christened on Sunday 26tli following, 
in the parish church of Llanfirothun, 
being the eldest son and heir of Ri- 
chard Humphreys of Penrhyn Dau- 
draeth, gent, (an old cavalier and an 
officer in the army of King Charlis 
the Martyr, from the beginning of the 
war to the end of it), and of Marga- 
ret, the daughter of Robert Wynn of 
Kessalgyfarcli in the county of Car- 
narvon, esq. 

He was brought up for some years 
at the Free-school of Oswestry in the 
county of Salop, under the care of his 
uncle and godfather Humphrey Wynn, 
M. A. of Trinity College in Cambridge, 
vicar and schoolmaster of that place. 
From thence, upon his uncle’s death, 
which happened in Nov. 1664, he re- 
moved to the Free-school of Bangor, 
of which Roger Williams was Master, 
and from thence in February lf)6j-6, 
he was sent to Oxon, and admitted of 
Jesus College, where, after taking the 
degree of B.A. Oct. 1669, he was next 
summer admitted Scholar of that house. 
Nov. 1670 he was by a faculty ordain- 
ed first Deacon, and then Priest, by 
Bishop Robert Morgan, in the cathe- 
dral church of Bangor, and the same 
day collated and instituted to the rec- 
tory of Llanvrothen. June 12, 1672, 
he proceeded M.A. and in August fol- 
lowing was chosen Fellow of Jesus 
College in his absence. Nov. 24lIi 
following he was inducted to the rec- 
tory of Trawsfynydd, having resigned 
Llanvrothen before. Nov. 1673, Dr. 
Humphrey Lloyd, then Bishop of 
Bangor, took him to be his domestic 
chaplain. Dec. 1 6 , 168O, being B.D. 
Fellow of Jesus College in Oxon, and 
Canon of Bangor, he was installed 
Dean of that church. 

In 1681 he married Elizabeth, 
dai^hter of Robert Morgan, Bishop 
of Bangor. 

Ill 1682, Act Term, he took the 
degree of D.D. and on Act Sunday in 
the morning preached before the Uni- 
versity at St. Ma^'s Church in Oxon 
(as did the Rev. Dr. John Mill in the 
afternoon, i. e. he who was afterwards 
principal of Edmund Hall in Oxon, 
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the learned editor of the Greek Testa- 
ment), both by the appointment of 
Dr. Fell, then Bishop of Oxford, 
Dean of Christ- church, and Vice- 
chancellor of the University of Oxon, 
who had always. a very great esteem 
for him, and afterwards caused him to 
preach the very same sermon, which 
was upon ibis text, 4Eph. ver. 11, 12, 
at Lambeth Chapel, at the consecra- 
tion of his friend and patron, and pre- 
decessor in the deanery of Bangdr, Dr. 
William Lloyd, the learned Bishop of 
St. i^saph, Lichfield, Coventry, and 
Worcester, before that worthy Prelate 
Dr. Sancroft, his Grace then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who likewise 
had a very great affection for him. 

A. D. he was advanced to the 
bishopric of Bangor, and from thence 
in 1701 translated to Hereford. 

To make a short mention only of 
spirituals, I believe 1 may safely say 
ifiat, after the long train of a very active 
life, with quick passions, until upwards 
of fifty, no man ever took the hint 
more effectually of taking leave of this 
world, than Bishop Humphreys did, 
when he presaged at a distance a de- 
cay of his faculties growing upon him. 
This, and his being transplanted not 
without some reluctance to a newiscene 
happening together, entirely weaned 
his affections from the world ; insomuch 
that the business of his remaining 
years was hut one continued train of 
devotion, which, the further it went, 
still imjjroved and grew greater. 

In a word, from what has been 
said, it may be concluded that, what- 
ever treasure he has left behind, he 
has undoubtedly made so good a use 
of his declining years as to send a very 
great one before him. He died on 
Thursday morning, Nov. 20, 1712, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age ; and on 
Sunday, the 23d, his corpse was ho- 
nourably interred near the altar in the 
cathedral church of Hereford. 

His funeral sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. Thomas Husbands, M. A. on 
these words : ** Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his.*' Numb. 23, ver. 10. 

Upon his grave-stone is the follow- 
ing inscription : 

« H. S. E. 

Humphredus Humphreys, S. T. P. prim6 
PecBDUs A.D. 1()80, mox Episcopus A.D. 
1689 Bangorieosis factus, inde Herefor- 
diam translatus A. D. 1701. Tandem vjtse 
■atur ct cmlo maturuS) obijt SO Novemb. 


171s, aetat. s. 64 . Cujus IkI •xemplum ai 
vixeris, amice lectoTi morl non timebU.** 
Yours, 8cc. S. R. Mbyricr* 
♦— 

Mr. Urbajt, Dec, 14. 

I FINO that the ‘'upper parts of the 
curfous and beautiful stalls " in 
Tewkesbury Abbey are stated in the 
Velusta Moiiumenta (vol. V. p. 10), 
to have been lost. In 1824 1 visited 
Tewkesbury Abbey, for the purpose of 
making those imtes, which I have pub- 
lished in my Topographical Sketches 
of Cheltenham,’' and found the top of 
one of the stalls (by which the pattern 
of the rest may he decided) placed as 
lumber on the roofing of the Countess 
of Warwick’s Chapel, and called hy 
the parish clerk a crown or coronet for 
thp kneeling effigies which are said 
to represent Sir Edward Despencer, 
but which appertain, 1 presume, to 
the last Gilb. de Clare, Earl of Cilou- 
ccster, killed at the battle of Bannock- 
burn, the style of the armour not be- 
ing of the sera of Sir Edward Despen- 
cer. In p. 3, I find the Cotton KlS. 
Cleop. c. lii. quoted, and a derivation 
of the name of Tewkesbury, from 
TheocuSy a hermit, whereas Teoke, 
Anglo-Saxon for General, is in my 
judgment the manifest etymon. It 
would give me pain to be thought to 
convey the slightest imjuitation upon 
the publications of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, or of their able Editor, on 
this subject, Mr. Amyot, (for their 
works are, in my estimation, highly 
valuable;) but knowing that I have 
passed no small period among manu- 
scripts and records relative to the 
County of Gloucester (which no one 
else ever did), I feel hurt that the 
Cotton MS. which neither Sir R. 
Atkins nor Rudder ever saw, and 
which 1 first published in my County 
Hi.story, should be obscurely quoted as 
from them , — persons who never had 
any knowledge of Archaeology beyond 
local communications, and of course 
were utterly incompetent to appreciate 
the singular beauties of this fine 
Church. To the perfect and rich 
drawings of Mr. Nash (if my pre- 
sumption upon having an opinion 
upon an archaeological subject con- 
nected with the County of Gloucester 
is pardonable), 1 bear the moat willing 
testimony. A study of Archaeology 
for thirty years must he my apology. 
Yours, &c. T.D, Fosbrokb. 





On ^fiffgen^n ^ tfie Decalogue in Churches. £xcvi» 


M r. {TilP A]| f , Chelsea,. Dec. 26 . 

*lm7£tJEl some portion of curibsitj I 
y y pefused in your Magazine for 
Match ^llB 26 » p. 201, &c. an able ar- 
ticle subscribe with the initial letters 
£. I. C. written on the architecture and 
embdiishments of our new Church. 
To the general tenor of that article no 
intelligent inhabitant of Chelsea can 
reasonably object: but perhaps your 
courtesy will ^How tne to transcribe 
thence one paragraph, whereby much 
discussion has been excited amongst 
out Church Committee, and much 
delay has been occasioned. Your Cor- 
respondent £. I. C. observes, in p. 204: 


** The screen is at present in an unfinish- 
ed state, and not defaced by any inscription; 
I wish 1 could add it never would [be] ; the 
utter inutility of the custom of affixing the 
decalogue, &c. in such a situation ought to 
plead ror its abrogation, especially since in 
so many instances the mere complying with 
the ietter of the canon is deemed sufficient, 
as I could point out more churches than 
one, in which, from the mode of inscribing 
the subjects, many of the congregation 
must be ignorant that they exist iu such 
buildings.*^ 

1 beg to assure E. I. C. that, if he 
will but have the goodness to point 
out distinctly the several Churches 
in which the mode recommended in 
his letter is adopted, he will confer no 
alight obligation, and will relieve more 
than one mind from a stale of per- 
plexity, doubt, hesitation, and embar- 
rassment; for, should he renew his 
visit, he would perceive that our beau- 
tiful screen remains still in an unfi- 
nished state. Now, Mr. Urban, the 
Lxxxii canon, to which £. I.C. re- 
fers, directs that “ The ten Coniiiiaiid- 
menta shall be set at the charge of the 
parish upon the East end of every 
Church and Chapel, where the people 
may best see and read the same. And 
other chosen sentences shall at the like 
charge be written upon the walls of 
die said Churches and Chapels in 
places convenient.’* 

By this canon ,your readers will 
please to. observe, not only the com- 
nsandments, but other chosen sentences^ 
are to be set in the Church. On both 
points is the canon decidedly impera- 
tive : therefore, if one part of the ca- 
non is to obeyed, the other part of 
the seme ^non ought not to bedis- 
regaidcd^ t^lie dec^gue and the sen- 
teMs ar^ to be set in the Church, 
not sbsobilHy in the Chancel: at any 


rate. Sir, common sense must contend, 
that one who esteems the decalpgue 
indispensable in the latter, coujd not 
consistently abstain from painting the 
walls of the Church with chosen 
scriptural sentences. — Formerly, the 
laity were excluded the chancel; in 
old churches the latiice-work separated 
the clergy from their Hock : the clergy 
were in no want of inscriptions to re- 
fresh their memory, but of the laity 
many might profit tiicreby ; hence the 
Commandments were to be set, hence 
the sentences were to be written. 

One FACT is apparent: since the 
diffusion of knowledge which has 
taken place within the last century, 
the LXXXII canon has become ob- 
solete; if, however, it is to be revived 
with us, let it be revived strictly ac- 
cording to the letter and to the legal 
distinctions, which the canon itself 
makes. Let the ten Commandments 
be set to the East in the Church, but 
not in the Chancel : let them be ** set 
or suspended from the walls, but not 
inscribed on the walls; and let the 
latter clause of the canon be obeyed 
also; let other chosen sentences “he 
wrillen upon the walls.** *l’he advan- 
tage arising from this distinction is 
not trivial, Mr. Urban. As the 2^c- 
calogue will be moveable, it may hap- 
pen that future leading Church trus- 
tees may suspend the same conspicu- 
ously, without causing any eyesore. 

Rumour states that amidst our taste- 
ful trustees are certain Gothamite or 
Gothic gentlemen, who, religiously 
and punctiliously upholding Inc ca- 
non, the whole canon, and nothing 
but the canon, determine still to de- 
monstrate to the wotideriug parish 
their own literary gusto and bibliu- 
maniacal propensities and devotion to 

black letters,” by having the four 
compartments in the fine screen ovei 
the table filled with the Lord's Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Decalogue, exe- 
cuted in gilt bronze German characters ! 
The ex pence is computed at a trifle 
under one hundred pounds! ! Owing 
to discords between flats and sharps 
(all men of exquisite discernment and 
profound judgment), the screen (to 
use the words of E.LC.) is not yet 
** defaced by any inscription.*’ 

A Looker oy. 


Mr. Urban, Dec. 10, 

I N your Obituary for 1824, is recorded 
the death of Sir Jolm Hill, Bart, of 
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Hawkstqiu^ in whom were united all 
those distinguishing traits of character 
.which, whilst they constiltited hirOi a 
bright example or .the true Englisb 
country ^eutleman, at the same time 
gained him universal ^teem and re- 
s])ect. Although such individuals re- 
quire not the aid of sculptured mar- 
ble to impress upon their contempora- 
ries a recollection of their virtuous and 
endearing qualities, still is it matifyiiig 
to the reflecting mind to find, that so 
much worth is not permitted to de- 
scend to the silent tomb, without an 
appropriate memento to tell future 
generations what he was, and excite 
those who see it so to conduct them- 
selves in the various relations of life, 
as at the close of it to be equally re- 
spected and regretted. 

To the memory of this distinguished 
individual a mural marble monument 
was last week put up in Frees church, 
CO. Salop, against tne iiorth-west wall 
of the chancel (in a vault underneath 
which his remains were deposited); and 
I am happy to say, that the memorial 
erected is alike worthy of the venerable 
character whose death it records, of 
the esteemed Baronet his grandson, at 
whose expense it has been executed ; 
and of the ancient and honourable 
family whose name has by the gallant 
conduct of its various members cluring 
the late eventful war, been rendered 
illustrious. 

Its general form is that of a portion 
of a Greek architrave with two faces ; 
the lower one containing the inscrip- 
tion, and the upper one an alto-relievo, 
representing a funeral procession, pre- 
ceded by tne clergyman, the corpse 
borne underhand by four young men, 
and followed by eight mourners. The 
figures of the different individuals are 
admirably executed, as well with 
reference to the station they respec- 
tively occupy in the procession, as to 
their appropriate expression of counte- 
nance, and the drapery they are vested 
in ; and X think every one who has 
particularly noticed this elegant me- 
morial will admit, that never did sculp- 
ture tell its ule more forcibly^ or with 
more congeniality to the hearts aud 
feelings of^nglisnmen than this. The 
whole is crowned with an enrich- 
ed ovolo and cavetto, charged with 
honeysuckles, and surrounded by a 
hgbt fawn-coloured inarble,^ wiiich 
harmouizes most happily with the 
otlier puts of the monument. ']('he 


inscription, 

tals, is followa ;-r- 

$aored to the meiaoTy of 3iv Joho HiV, 
of Hewkstooe, BaroDat, who denu^d ithi* 
lifis May 21, 1824, aged 83. To ^itore 
generations thu marble will point oiit fh* 
spot where rest the remains of a good mm. 
To the hearts of those relatives and friends 
who knew his worth, the powers of soulp- 
ture or of words may respond; but they 
cannot depict the full force of those feelings 
of affection which a recollection of his 
virtues inspire. By Mary his wife, one of 
the daughters and co-heinsses of John 
Chambre, of Petton, £sq., he had iseue 
sixteen childrep. Six of his sons were 
engaged in the arduous War with Frsnee. 
llie honours conferred upon them by their 
King and country mark the estimation in 
which their services were held. Sir Rowland 
Hill, of Hawkstone, Baronet, Member ol 
Parliament for the County of Saluji, (whose 
fiither, John Hill, Esq. died January 27, 
1814,) erected this monument as a token of 
respect to his venerated grandfitther.’* 

This beautiful memorial to departed 
worth was executed by Mr. T. Carline, 
second son of Mr. Carliue,* Architect 
of Shrewsbury, from an original de- 
sign of his own ; a model of which 
was in the exhibition at Somerset 
House last year, and attracted much 
admiration, as did a most interesting 
and expressive group of two orphan 
children, which was fortunate enough 
to obtain one of the best situations in 
the sculpiure-room in the exhibition 
for the present year. Yours, G. M. 

happy in having the opj>or- 
tunity of laying before uur readers the 
following very important paper. 

Outline of a Plan for Consolidating the 
CriminalJurisprudence g/' this Cotm- 
/ry, drawn up by A. Hammomo, 
Ksq , under the directions of the 
Home JSeeretary, and now privately 
circulating in the different Circuits. 

E ver since January 1 82 di, there has 
been printing, at the Government 
press, by Me. Peel’s directions, a Scries 
of Documents styled the Criminal 
Code. This Code contains— i. A Di- 
gest of the Judicial Decisions ; R. A 

* Some of the chaste and elegant speci- 
mens of monumental skill executed by this 
gentleman and his eldest son, in the florid 
gothic, or perhaps more correctly speaking, 
perpendicular style of architecture, may be 
seen in Salisbury Cathedral; and in the 
churches of Acton Scott, Battlefield, 
(noticed in your Mipcellany lor IS2P0 Bin** 
let, Ludlow^ Wxockwaydlnej and fihyddlaa* 
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Cpnsolidcdion and Condensation of the 
Enactments; 3. The Opinions of the 
Text Writers ; 4, The Law of Scot- 
land and of France ; 5. Suggestions 
for the Amendment of each particular 
Title of the Criminal Law; 6. A 
Paper, ascertaining those General 
Principles that should govern in the 
formation of a Code of Criminal Juris-, 
prudence, and ascertaining, by com- 
parison, in what particulars the English 
system, first in the Abstract, and then 
in relation to Existing Institutions, is 
perfect or imperfect; 7- The Code 
Itself, properly so called^ reducing the 
Common or unwritten Law to writing, 
and bringing the criminal jurispru- 
dence of this country. Common and 
Statute, into a single Law. The first 
five documents were prepared previously 
to the meeting of the Criminal Law 
Committee, and were designed as the 
basis of the intended reform ; that de- 
partment which it was proposed Mr. 
Hammond should fill, and which has 
been continued to him under the new 
arrangement. 

The principles upon which the Di- 
gest has been framed, are these :^First, 
an abstract is given consisting of two 
branches ; 1 . The General Kale, or 
Exception, which the case warrants ; 
S. The reasons of the Rule or Excep- 
tion. — Secondly t the case is subjoined 
at length, to aftord a medium for verify- 
i^ the fidelit^r of the abstract ; to 
afrord, too, an illustration of the rule, 
and to render unnecessary any reference 
to the reports. 

The distribution of the contents of 
each article has been thus : — 

1. A Table of Contents. 

2. A Table of the Names of the 
Cases cited or referred tq. Each case 
is followed by p. with a number, denot- 
ing the page of this code in which it 
will be found. It is followed, likewise, 
either by pi. or n. ; of which the first 
denotes the placitum, the second the 
note in that page in which it is placed. 

3. A Table of the Books and Opi- 
nions cited. The figures within the 
brackets denote the chapter, section, 
page, and so forth, of the book quoted 9 
the figures not within brackets denote 
the page of this code, and the placitum 
or note of that jiage, in which the quo- 
tation will be found. 

4. 4 Table of the Statutes consoli- 
datedj2f i^erred to. 

5. ^flle Code itself, consisting of so 

sections. The first section is 


intituled the Introduction, and Is 
chiefly historical. The remaining sec- 
tions, excepting the last, • contain the 
digest of judicial decisions, and the 
consolidation of the enactments. The 
consolidated enactments are first ex- 
pressed in the language of the statutes 
themselves, and are then condensed. 

In these sections it will be noticed, 
that the quotations from the text writers 
are placed sometimes in the body of 
the code, sometimes in the note below. 
Those in the note below are either his- 
torical, or from writers now living, 
and wdio, consequently, cannot be 
quoted as authority. 

The last section gives a summary of 
the law, as contained^ in the preceding 
sections, excepting the firat, and sug- 
gests certain alterations in that law. 

6. Then comes the verbal index of 
reference. 

7- And lastly, the Appendix, con- 
taining the process by which the enact- 
ments have been consolidated. A 
general explanation of this process will 
be found in the report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the Criminal Law of England, 
dated the 2d of April, 1824. 

Besides this code, there is a series of 
papers, bound in a blue cover, intituled, 
** The Consolidation of the Criminal 
Law : Offences against Properly.** The 
Preface to these papers will explain 
their nature and extent : particular at- 
tention is requested to that Preface. 

The distribution of these documents 
has been much the same as of those 
printed under the Record Commis- 
sion, with, hoivever, this difference, 
that a certain number of copies have 
been allotted for the use of the profes- 
sion, in the hope that, as the work en- 
deavours to trace doctrines to their first 
principles, and to bring every thing 
relating to the subject under a single 
point of view, it may occasion siiggfs- 
tions for the improvement of the law, 
which otherwise might not have oc- 
curred ; and that it may be useful in 
other respects. 

The copies alluded to have been 
placed in the hands of the following 
gentlemen, to whom each title, as it is 
printed off, will be transmitted : — Mr. 
Edward Goulburn of the Midland Cir- 
cuit, Mr, M'Mahon of the Oxford 
Circuit, Mr. Henry Jeremy of the 
Western Circuit, Mr. Joy of the 
Northern Circuit, Mr. Abraham of the 
Home Circuit, and Mr. Storks of the 
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Norfolk Circuit : in all^ thirty-six 
copies of each title. 

The printing of that division of th< 
Code which relates to offences against 
property, is nearly finished, and con- 
tains the following titles:— >1. Bur- 
glary ; 2. Housebreaking; 3. Church- 
robbing; 4. Simple Larceny ; 5. Rob- 
bery; (). Receipt of stolen goods ; ?• 
Advertising for stolen goods ; 8. Tak- 
ing reward to help to stolen goods ; Q. 
Fraud; 10. Coining. II. Forgery; 
12. Mischief ;* 1^. Restitution ; 

14. Compensation; 15. The Game 
Laws. 

Another division will be sent to the 
press, namely. Procedure, understand- 
ing that term, not in the sense in which 
the French use it, but taking it as 
gcneriral, and therefore applying it to 
the criminal mode of proceeding. The 
law of procedure is the most import- 
ant, the most extensive, the most in- 
tricate, and, as it now stands, the most 
defective, of the whole criminal law. 
Accordingly the greatest pains have 
been taken with this division of the 
Code, and the most sweeping altera- 
tions suggested. It embraces as well 
the civil as the criminal mode of pro- 
ceeding; the tw'o being so intimately 
allied, that it is impossible, in a satis- 
factory manner, to treat of, or to re- 
form either by itself. 

A large work is difficult because 
it is large, even though all its parts 
might singly be performed with facili* 
ty ; where there are many things to be 
done, each must be allowed its share 
of time and labour, in the proportion 
only which it bears to the wnole.’*+ 
In this spirit, 1 hope mine will be 
judged. At the same time, I may be 
allowed to add, that I have spared no 
pains to render fidelity and trustworlhi^ 
ness its characteristics. 

Another characteristic of this work 
is originality. My object throughout 
has been to think for mysef, and on 
the one or two occasions upon which 1 
have adopted the language of another 
writer, 1 have pointedly acknowledged 
the obligation.^ 

This characteristic applies also to the 
measure itself. That consolidation bills. 


so styled, have passed from time to 
time, is evidenced by the statute-book ; 
but, in truth, these bills have been the 
substituting of one system for another. 
So much of the ancient system as was 
deemed, compatible with existing rela- 
tions has been retained, the residue re« 
jected ; and such additions as those re- 
lations demanded have been made. 
This, hovvever, has been achieved 
either by the Government of the coun« 
try, or by those individuals in whom 
the Government have placed their con- 
fidence, or whom, from their emi- 
nence, they deemed worthy of discre- 
tionary powet. But suppose that, after 
the conference between the two Houses 
in 1 S 16 , and the result to which it led, 
(the abandoning of the present measure 
as impracticable,) an individual had 
submitted to the legislature a reform of 
any given department of the law, for 
example, the Criminal Law. They 
would naturally have said, ** Show us 
the precise state of the existing law, 
with all its crudities and imperfections, 
that we may be enabled to jud^e to 
what extent you retain the existing 
system, and in what , particulars you 
repudiate it. We have only your own 
conviction of the nature, extent, and 
propriety of the change which you 
advocate ; and we must be furnished 
with proper means for deciding ^on 
the value of your judgment.” This 
was exactly my own situation, and it 
therefore became incumbent on me to 
do this. The difficulty lies in ascer- 
taining the precise influence which a 
series of 'enactments, relating to the 
same subject, have had upon each 
other. And it may with coiihdence, 
and, it is hoped, without vanity he 
affirmed, that the plan contained in the 
Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the Criminal 
Law of England, dated the 2d of 
April, 1824, is the only one that has 
ever been proposed by which that diffi- 
culty may be overcome. When I first 
conversed with the late Lord Gifibrd, 
then Attorney-general, upon the sub- 
ject, he showed immediately that he 
was aware in what the difficulty con- 
sisted, by asking me, how I could pos- 


* Including Arson. f Dr. Johnson, in the Preface to his Dictionary. 

{ I observe that some of the plaeita of title forgery (a part of tiie Appendix to the 
Report of the Criminal Law Committee) have been adopted into the last edition of Burn's 
Justice; a coVirse perfectly justifiable, and which, had that title been a publication, and 
therefore accessible to the profession, would have been |passed by me unnoticed. But hav- 
ing continued these plaeita in the reprint as they stood in the original title, to avoid a mis- 
conception 1 have made this remark. 
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tibly unite tbie old with the new ehact- 
menta. 1 answered, that, in most 
cases, it was impossible, bttt that I 
could get rid of the old enactments by 
proving, that the influence of the sub- 
sequent enactments had so reduced 
their operation as to leave nothing 
%vorth retaining. Tha,t he agreed 
would do equally well ; and upon ex- 
plaining to nim the system that was to 
accomplish this, he assented to the ex- 
periment of the Slave Trade Consolida- 
tion Bill, and which afterwards passed 
into a law. 

Besides the two divisions — ^'Offen- 
ces against Property” and "Proce- 
dure,*^ there are two others, namely, 
"Offences against the Person,** and 
" Oflences against the State.** From 
the exertions which the King's prin- 
ters have made, and from the state of 
the copy, it will not be long before the 
whole Is in print. After this, 1 hope 
to be permitted, with certain assist- 
ances, to proceed with the Civil Law 
in the same way. 

As to the arrangement : a primary 
object has been, not only to bring 
under view 'every thing that has been 
enacted by the Legislature, decided by 
the Courts, and said by authoritative 
Writers, but so to arrange the matter as 
to suggest more readily and more dis- 
tinctly the question, whether the law 
shall remain in its present state, or 
undergo a change. 

To this end, instead of the ordinary 
practical arrangement, 1 have adopted 
an analytical one, by which the subject 
is separated into its component parts. 
It is familiar, that in considering 
whether a given head of criminal law 
stands in need of revision, eight se\ eral 
questions arise : — 

i: What are those objects (persons 
or things) which ought to be protected 
from' the perpretation of the crime in 
question 1 and is the present list too 
comprehensive or too limited ? 

3. Is it proper to denounce an act 
(or omission) as criminal, only when 
it proceeds from a particular^ motive ; 
and is the existing law in unison with 
the principle' which thfe answer to this 
question affords ? 

3. What acts (or omissions) is it 
proper to denounce as criminal ; and is 
the existing law in unison with the 
priiicijde which the answer to this 
qoestioB aflbrds } 

A. bsing ' agieed, that it is proper 
to dei»$itilce an act (or omission) as 


criminal, only when it proceeds from a 
particular intention, is it proper to re- 
quire that the intention be accomplish- 
ed ; and is the existing law in unison 
with the principle which the answer 
to this question affords ? 

5 . It being agreed, that it is proper 
to denounce an act (or omission) as 
criminal, shall it be classed as treason, 
felony, or misdemeanor ; and is the ex- 
isting law in unison with the principle 
whi^ the answer to this question 
affords ? 

6. Shall the act be criminal in all 
mankind, or in certain individuals 
only; and shall principals only, or 
accessaries also, be denounced ; and is 
the existing law in unison with the 
principle which the answer to this 
question affords ? 

7. What punishfitent shall be an- 
nexed to the offence ; and is the ex- 
isting law in unison with the principle 
which the answer to this question 
affords ? 

8. What are the best means of bring- 
ing the offender to justice ; and is the 
existing law in unison with the princi- 
ple which the answer to this question 
affords ? 

In order to suggest more readily and 
more distinctly to the mind these seve- 
ral questions, the arrangement has been 
ordered. 

The utility of analysis, and the trac- 
ing of doctrines to their first principles, 
may be illustrated by a single instance. 
Upon the question, " How far the 
validity in law of the thing forged, 
supposing it were genuine, is essential 
to forgery,** the utmost obscurity has 
hitherto prevailed ; and this, from not 
distinguishing between forgery by the 
common law and forgery by the statute 
law, and between invalidity arising 
from intrinsic circumstances and inva- 
lidity arising from extrinsic circum- 
stances. By keeping these distinctions 
constantly in view (as in sections eight 
and nine of title Forgeiy of thi^ Code), 
though the authorities throughout 
may not be in unison with each other,, 
yet the causes of their difference wilt 
he detected, and a principle afforded to 
determine on whicn side the truth lies. 

To furnish a ready mode of ascer- 
taining the doctrine upon any particu- 
lar point, a verbal index has been sub- 
joined, referring as well to the body or 
text of the work, as to the notes below.' 

A peroration or summary haa. 
been given, in a few pag^ of the 
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whole of what previously had been 
detailed at length. 

Another object has been to render it 
useful to those engaged in the admioia- 
tration of justice, by giving a view of 
the whole doctrine of law, and by ren- 
dering any reference to the statutes, 
reports, or authoritative writers, un- 
necessary, since they will all be found 
in this Code. 

And another — to furnish a docu<* 
ment in which the whole body of^the 
law, upon any given subject, may be 
found, whether the information be 
sought by the historian, the antiquary, 
or the lawyer. 

Finally, — the time must ultimately 
arrive when, at least, the Criminal Com- 
mon Law will he reduced to writing;, 
and, to this end, a Code of this de- 
scription is a necessary preliminary. 
This, no doubt, will be*a great innova- 
tion; but, with respect to innovation, 
tile principle is submitted to be this : — 
There is no state of things to which 
objections may not be raised, and in 
which deficiencies may not be clearly 
and distinctly pointed out ; but it docs 
not therefore follow that we must set 
ourselves to reform it : because, though 
it be plain that, in one point of view, 
a benefit will result, yet, in another, 
the reform may produce a great incon- 
venience. If it be too much to assert, 
that it is only when the effects which 
a given innovation will produce can be 
distinctly predicated, or the worst evil 
that can happen can be known, that 
the innovation is justifiable ; it is not 
too much to say that, where the most 
fatal consequences may ensue, against 
which we can receive no reasonable 
assurance, it should never be attempted. 
The great political blessing which the 
Chancellor has been of to this country, 
has been his undeviating adherence to 
this principle. But with respect to the 
Criminal Common Law, it is presumed 
that it can easily be proved, that no- 
thing can follow its reduction to writ- 
ing but what can be accurately foretold. 

But of this public work will ulti- 
mately grow two private ones : — 1. A 
Digest of the Laws of England. 2. 
New Commentaries on the Laws of 
England. The Digest of the Criminal 
Law, and book the fourth of the Com- 
mentaries, will appear when the print- 
ing of this Criminal Code shall have 
been completed. 

A notion has prevailed, that the 
Gint, Mag. Suppl, XCVl. Fart U. 

c 


system under the new arrangement,' 
and that under the Criminal Law 
Committee are totally different: a 
notion which it may be as well to 
correct. The system under the Crimi^ 
nal Law Committee, was this 

1. The law in the first instance was, 
for the sake of convenience, separated 
into distinct bills, that one subject only 
might be presented to the mind ata time. 

2. As the responsibility of the mea- 
sure rested upon me alone, it was not 
to be supposed that the Legislature 
would take any thing upon trust which 
they were not obliged to take. It was 
therefore necessary, befgre any amend- 
ments either of substance or of lan- 
guage were introduced, to.exhibit the 
law in the precise state in which it 
stood. There were two ways of doing 
this:—!. Solo frame the Bill in the 
first instance as to exhibit the law ex- 
actly in its present state. 2. So to 
frame the Bill in the first instance as to 
exhibit, not merely the law in its pre- 
sent state, but that improved state like- 
wise to which it was proposed to bring 
it. Tjie second moue was preferreil, 
limiting, however, the improvement to 
the condensation of the language, and 
leaving other improvements to future 
stages. Accordingly, each Bill first re- 
cited the present state of the law, in 
order to furnish the Legislature with a 
correct map of the field upon which 
they were about to enter, and then 
condensed and reformed the language 
of that recital, marking by notes the 
section or sections of the recital which 
was or were condensed. The recital 
was to have been struck out on the 
commitment of the bill.* 

3. Another set of Bills Were to have 
been introduced at the same time, in 
amendment of the law ; in amend- 
ment, namely, not of its language, hut 
of its substance; for example, making 
documents which confer, or are evi- 
dences of right or authority, the sub- 
ject of larceny ; defining what in bur- 
glary shall be deemed parcel of the 
house, and so forth. 

4. These last-mentioned Bills were 
to have been passed, one by one, as 
they completed their several stages and 
were agreed to. But with respect to 


* I did this with a Bill introduced into 
the House of Lords in 1895 ; but the Chan- 
cellor would not allow it to be read, being a 
deviation from the form that had hitherto 
prevailed. 
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the other eet, containing the consolida- 
tion ond condensation of the law^ they 
were to have stopped short, after the 
third reading, until all of them had 
reached that stage. They were then to 
have been united in a single law, and 
the amending Bills w‘hich had passed 
were to have been repealed, and incor- 
porated with the single Bill consolidat- 
ing and amending the Criminal Law. 

6. Whilst this wm going forward, a 
aeries of Bills, consolidating and amend- 
ing the law of Ireland, was to ha\e 
been introduced and pros^cutcd exactly 
like the others, and ultimately to have 
been incorporated with the single Bill. 

6, The principle of arrangement 
applicable to each Bill in its first stage, 
and to the single Bill in its respective 
departments, was to bring every thing 
relating to a given subject into one 

Mr. UuBAW, Dec. 18 . 

Y O U 11 coi respondent E. W e, 

in your Nov. Number, p. 409, 
makes inquiry respecting the Kemps of 


place. What a person employed in the 
administration, (whether as adviser or 
as magistrate,) or interested in the pro- 
visions of a law, wants to know is, 
what is the whole law upon this or that 
subject ? what is the whole law devised 
for the protection of deer ? what is the 
whole law devised for the protection of 
the productions of the earth f and so 
forth. And an arrangement, therefore, 
which gives him this at one glance, 
seemed to me to he preferable to one 
that sends him to search for it in several 
difTcrent Acts, or in several diflerciit 
departments of the same Act. 

7* The last item of tlic system was 
to have reduced the criminal common 
law to writing, as noticed before, and, 
as a necessary preliminary thereto, to 
have printed the documents which arc 
the subject of this letter. 


Thweyt-ball in Norfolk ; in answer to 
which, I send you, from some MS. col- 
lections in my possession, a noition of 
the pedigrecofthat branch of the family: 


R obert Kemp, of GUslng^^pEli/abetb, da. of Thomas Delpey, of Merton, esq,, gd w ife. 

Wil-=niomaiEine, Elizabeth, 
liana da. of Win. mar. John 

K. Waldegrave, Buxton, 

es q 


Xliomas Kemp,=: 

pAnne, da. and 

Robert — da. 

of Beoeles and 

coh. of John 

K. 

and coh. 

Briset iu Suf- 

Moore, Port- 


of Wm. 

folk { died 80 

roan of Ips- 


Stanton, 

Jan. 

wich. 


esq. 


of 

eaq. 


Beccles, 


Thomas Hobart, of 
Thwait, in Norfolk. 


Anne. 

Martha. 


mache Hall, in Briset, 
Suffolk ; 8d wife. 


In the chapel of St. Mary Ely, on 
a black marble, is an inscription, in 
memory of Frances Kemp, late widow 
of Thomas Kemp, of Thwait Hall, in 
the county of Norfolk, gent, who died 
January 12, I 69 I, aged 67 . 

1 cannot trace the remaining descend- 
ants of this branch of the family, but 
the grandfather of Anne Kemp, mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Sir Philip T.il- 
iiey, of Shelley, co. Suffolk, knt., and 
thereby probably came the arms of that 
family in the window ; the quarterings 
of Timcy, are, Thorpe, Rossc, Bay nard, 
Rochford, Hereford I Aspall, and Bar- 
rett, as appear in the church of Shel- 
Idy. 

I cannot help thinking that the con- 
jecture of H. S. p. 420., as to the Lady 
Mary Shelton, enquired after byH. L. 
T.in part I, p. 38(>, is erroneous ; for, 
if her maiden name was Shelton, and 
^ihe inquiry after her was previous to 
>^her marriage, she would not have been 
' Signaled as Lady Mary ; and if it 


was after her marriage, her proper title 
would have been Lady Mary Scuda^ 
more, and not Shelton. The Lady 
Alary Scudamore mentioned by H. G. 
was the sister of Sir Ralph Shelton, 
who married Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Wodehouse, of W axham, knt. 
whom I suppose to have been the lady 
innuired after by H. L. T. 

With respect to the pedigree of Tat- 
teshall, p. 408, the following extract 
from the Escheat rolls will perhaps 
throw some light upon it : — 

Esch. an. 34. £. 1. Tateshall, Rob'tus 
fil. & heres Rob'ti de.-->Consang. & heredes 
sunt : Tbo. de Cayley, fils. Eraxne de Cayley, 
eet. 88 ; Joh'a de Driby, st. 60 ; Isabella 
uxor Jo’, de Orreby, eet. 40. 

Suprad’c’ee Emma, Jok’a, & Isabella 
sunt sorores Rob’ti de Tateshall, avi p’d’ci 
Rob'ti de T. 

V. £. 11. Partitio terror’ in Com. Norff. 
et Leic. 

I therefore venture to suggest the 
following as the correct pedigree 
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Robert de Tateshall, died l«49.=pMtbelf Atai, of the Bail of Anwijel. 

]^bert=^oan Fitzranulph, died 9 £dw. £mma.=pSir Oi- Johanna* lialidky 


de 
Tates- 
hall, d. 
1372. 


III. Esch. 9 £dw. III. wherein 
her heirs were declared tR be 
Adam de Clifton, Joh*es de 
Orreb^, and Job’s Driby. 


lanna, 

bert de -mar. Sir 

Cayley. John de . John de 

Driby. Oneby. 


ll(»bert de=^£va de Tibe- Sir Tlioa.=pMarga-=Sir Ro- Margaret, s^lr Roger 


Tateshalt, 
d. 1298. 


tot, d. 34 £d. 
III. Esch. 24 
£dw. III. 


de Cayley, 
knt.dledin 
1S24. 


ret. 


bert de 
Ufford,3d 
husband. 


heir to her 
brother. 


Clifton, 
knt. 


Robert de Tateshall, d. 1S06. s. p. A son, died young. Sir Adam de Clifton, knt. 


Your readers will probably be amused 
by the following inscription whith 1 
lately copied from a monument in the 
church of Semer, Suffolk. It is very 
quaint and pedantic, and has puzzled 
many ; perhaps some of your corres* 
pondents may be disposed to try their 
skill in the explanation of it. 

“D. O. M. 

Piis posteris saxum. Canitiei venerabilis 
seni, annoTum ac famae saturo. Do. Johanni 
Bru*nlng, S. Theol. myste, bujus loci eccle- 
siosts fidelissimo, qiiadrogenario semper cha- 


rissimo, svi lociq* dum vixit Juxta lumlnt et 
cohiinini : viro locupletioris literaturas, fidei 
intemeratae, ao morum sanctitatis exemplo 
spectabili; amico summA cordato, paois 
ainantissimo, et quovis impendio proxinetee i 
ceconomo, prudenti, benevolo, apprimb pbi- 
loxeno, post suos verA parent!, et paupenim 
quoB sibi habuit ut suos. Detiique omnium 
virtutum sensu claro, interim modeitia et 
summo sui contemptu elanssimo. Vixit 
ann. LXVl. M.D. obiit ad coeleste bra- 
beum III. cal. Apr. A. Dorn. MDCLXlll.** 
Yours, D. A. Y. 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY.—YORKSHIRE. 

Ktilins. 

EMINENT NATIVES, 

Adams, Tliomas, learned divine, Leeds 1701. 

Albert, Abp. of York in 767, York (ob. 780). 

Aram, Eugene, self-taught scholar, Ramsgill, 1704*. 

Atkinson, Richard, Provost of Eton College in 1553, Ripley. 

Balguy, John, learned and excellent divine, Sheffield, 1686. 

Beaumont, George, merchant and benefactor to his native plaee, Darton (I7tb century). 
Bentley, Richard, celebrated critic and divine, Oulton, 1663. 

Berkeubouty John, physician and miscellaneous writer, l^eeds, 1730. 

Bingham, Joseph, divine and antiquary, author of the ** Origines EcolesiaBticse,*’ Wake- 
field, 1668. 

Bingley, Rev. William, author Animal Biography," Doncaster, 1774. 

Bramhall, John, learned and loyal Abp. of Armagh, Pontefract, about 1593. 

Henry, eminent mathematician, Hali&x, 1556. 

Brooke, John-Charles, Somerset Herald, Highfield, 1748. 

Brotherton, Tliomas de, son of Edward 1., Brotberton, 1300. 

Burton, John, physician and learned antiquary, Ripon, 1697. 

William, eminent physician, Wakefield (I8th century). 

Calvert, James, learned nonconformist divine, York (ob. 1698). 

Cappe, Newcome, dissenting Soclnian divine, Leeds, 1732. 

Carr, John, architect, Horbury (ob. 1807). 

Castleford, Thomas do, Historian of Pontefract. 

Cavendish, William first Duke of Newcastle, Hansworth. 

Cawthorne, James, agreeable poet, Sheffield, 1719 f. 

Cltfkson, David, controversialist and nonconformist divine, Bradford, 1622. 

Clifford, Anne, Countess of Pembroke, Skipton castle, 1589. 

Congreve, William, celebrated dramatic writer, Bardsey, 1670 J. 

Constantine the Great, Emperor of Rome, York, 272. 


* See OUT vol. for 1759. f Or 1721, according to Nightingale. 

X Some say native of Ireland ; others of Staffordshire. 
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CooKi James^ celebrated circumnavigator, Marton, 17S8, 

G>oke, Alexander, celebrated divine, Kirk fieetton, 1564. 

Robert, disputant and divine, brother of Alexander, Kirk Beeston, 1 550. 

Craven, Sir William, Lord Mayor of London 1610, father of the first £ari Craven, Apple- 
trewick. a 

■ ■ Dr. William, divine and professor of Arabic, Gowthwaite Hall, 1731. 

Cressey, Hugh Paulin, ‘popish writer, Wakefield, 1605. 

Darnley, Lord, husband of Mary, Queen of Scots, Temple Newsham. 

Deane, Edmund, physician and brother to the Bp. of Ossory, Saltonstall, 1572- 
Dodsworth, Roger, industrious antiquary, Newton Grange, 1 585. 

Earle, John, Bishop of Salisbury, York, 1601. 

Eusden, Laurence, poet-laureat and divine, Spofforth (ob. 1730). 

Fairfax, Edward, demonologist and poet, Denton (ob. 1632). 

■ 'Thomas, Lord, celebrated rarliamentarian, Denton, 1611. 

Farrer, Robert, Bp. of St. David's, and Martyr, Esholt * (ob. 1555). 

Feme, Henry, Bisnop of Chester, York, 1602. 

Fitzwilliam, William* eminent naval commander, and Earl of Soiitbarapton (ob. 1542). 
Fleming, Richard, founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, Crofton (ob. 1430*1). 

Flour, Sir Robert, Lord Mayor of York in 1 190, York. 

Fothergill, Anthony, learned physician and author, Sedbergh, 1732-3. 

Marmaduke, pious and learned, but eccentric divine, York, 1652. 

Fountain, Richard, benefactor to his native place, Linton (ob. 1721). 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, enterprising navigator, Doncaster (ob. 1594). 

Gent, Thomas, antiquary, and eccentric author and printer, York, 1691. 

Gheast, Edmund, Bishop of Salisbury, Allerton (ob. 1576). 

Gibson, William, eccentric physician. Sand Hall, Halifax (ob* ). 

Green, John, Bishop of Lincoln, Bewerley, 1706. 

Half^nny, Joseph, superior artist, Bishopthorpe, 1748. 

Harrison, John, inventor of a time-keeper to ascertain the longitude at sea, &c. Foulby, 1 693 . 
Hartley, David, eminent physician and metaphysician, Illingworth, 1705. 

Hatfield, William de, second son of Edward III. Hatfield. 

Henry 1. Ki^ of England, Selby, 1070. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas, celebrated traveller, York (ob. 1681). 

Hill, Dr. Joseph, divine and lexicographer, Bramley, 1625. 

Holgate, Robert, Abp. of York, Hemsworth. 

Hollis, Thomas, benefactor to his native town, Sheffield. 

Holmes, George, learned antiquary, Skipton, 1662. 

Vice-iSmimI, gallant officer, York (ob. 1558). 

Hoole, Charles, schoolmaster of considerable note, Wakefield, 1610. 

Hopton, John, Bishop of Norwich in 1554, Blake Hail. 

Hoveden, Roger de, faithful historian (living 1204). 

Hulme, Joseph, eminent physician. Little Horton, 1714. 

Hunter, Alexander, eminent physician, York, 1733. 

Jackson, John, learned philosopher and divine, Sensey, 1686. 

Johnson, Thomas, botanist, who published the first Catalogue of Plants In England, Selby, 
(ob. 1644). 

Killingbeck, John, learned and benevolent divine, Hedingley, 1649. 

Lacy, John, dramatic writer, Doncaster (ob. 1681). 

Lake, John, loyal Bishop of Chichester, Halifax, 1624. 

Lister, Sir Matthew, eminent physician, Thomtoa (ob. 1657). 

Lodge, William, engraver, Leeds, 1 649. 

Lowther, Sir William, Justice of the Peace, Leeds. 

Margetson, James, Abp. of Armagh, Drigblington (ob. 1678). 

Marre, John de, Carmelite and opponent of mckliffe, Marr (ob. 1407). 

Metcalf, John, called Blind Jack of Knareshoroughf a self-taught surveyor of roads, 
Knaresborough, 1717. 

Middleton, Dr. Conyers, learned divine, York, 1683. 

Monckton, Sir Philip, general, loyalist, and High Sheriff of co. York in 1669, Heck. 
Monta^ie, Elizabeth, learned and ingenious lady, York, 1720. 

Monteigne, George, Abp. of York, son of a farmer, York (ob. 1628). 

Morton, Thomas, learned Bishop of Durham, York, 1564. 

Nayler, James, remarkable quaker, Ardsley near Wakefield, 1616. 

Oglethorpe, Owen, Bishop of Carlisle, who crowned Queen Elizabeth, Newton Kyme. 
Oley, Barnabas, President of Clare HiUl, Cambridge, Thorpe (ob. 1686). 


* Others at Halifax. 
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P^ttyt, Wm. keeper of the Records in the Tower» Storithes, 1636. 

Petyty Silvester, great benefactor, Storithes in Hazlewood. 

Plantagenet, Richard, Earl of Cumljerland, Conisborough. 

Poole, Matthew, learned annotator on the Scriptures, York, 1634. 

PoRTEUS, Beilby, eminent Bishop gf London, York, 1731. 

Potter, John, Abp. of Canterbury, and celebrated antiquary, critic, &c. Wakefield, 1674. 
Priestley, Joseph, eminent philosopher, Fieldbead near Birstall, 1733. 

Proctor, Thomas, first sculptor of the English school. Settle. 

Radcliife, John, eccentric and popular pnysician, Wakefield, 1650. 

Ramsden, Jesse, excellent optician and mechanist, Halifax, 1736. 

Richardson, Richard, physician, botanist, and antiquaiy, Bierley Hall. 

Robertson, Thomas, eminent grammarian, Wakefield (ob. 1560). 

Robinson, Matthew, Lord Rokeby, York, 1713. 

——Thomas, eminent divine, Wakefield, 1749. 

Roebuck, John, eminent physician and great benefactor to Scotland, Sheffield, 1719*. 
Romane, John, Abp. of York In 1385, York. 

Sanderson, Robert, learned Bishop of Lincoln, Rotherham, 1587. 

Savilie, Sir Henry, learned traveller, Bradley, 1349. 

Saunderson, Nicolas, blind professor of mathematics, Thurlstone, 1682. 

Saxton, Christopher, chorographer, Leeds. 

Peter, uncouth puritanical divine, Bramley, about 1586. 

Scott, Thomas, Archbishop of York, Rotherham (ub. 1500). 

Sharp, John, Archbishop of York, Bradford, 1 644. 

SiiiPTON, Mother, famous Yorkshire sybyl, Knaresborough, 1487. 

Sineaton, John, builder ofEddystone lighthouse, Austhorpe, 1734. 

Stapylton, Sir Robert, poet and dramatist, Carleton (ob. 1669). 

Stock, Richard, eminent puritan divine, York (ob. 1636). 

Swinburne, Henry, law-writer, York (ob. 1620). 

Thompson, Sir Henry, Lord Mayor of York, York (ob. 1693). 

Thoresby, Ralph, eminent and learned antiquary, Leeds, 1658. 

Tillotson, John, Archbishop of Canterbury, Haughend, 1630. 

Tilson, Henry, unfortunate Bishop ofElphin, Halimx, 1576. 

Tonge, Ezroel, D.D. first discoverer of tne popish plot, temp. Charles II. (ob. 1680). 
Woldby, Robert, Abp. of York in 1396, York. 

Walker, Ohadiah, learned divine, Worsbrough, 1616. 

Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, York, 1055. 

Watkinson, Henry, excellent civilian, Leeds. 

Wilkinson, Henry, nonconformist, Adwick, 1616. 

Wilson, Benjamin, eminent painter and imitator of Rembrandt, Leeds (flor. 1760). 

Richard, Bishop of Meath (living 1513). 

Wlntringham, Sir Clifton, celebrated physician and author, York, 1710. 

Woodhead, Abraham, most ingenious writer of the Roman Catholic party, Meltham, 1606. 
Wray, Thomas, D.D. divine. Low Bentham (ob. 1778). 

Zouch, Thomas, learned and amiable divine, l^ndal Magna, 1737. 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

« . A various sylvan scene 

Appear’d around, and groves of living green. 

Where blooming meads with vivid green were crown'd, 

And growing violets threw their odours round, 

A scene, where if a god should cast his sight, 

A god might gaze and wonder with delight." 

At Abbbrford is a farm-house, said to have been formerly the occasional 
retreat of the notorious Nevison, who here baited his favourite mare on his 
rapid journey from London to York. 

At Aldburgh, the antient Isuriutn, innumerable Roman remains have been 
discovered of almost eveiy description. — On the outside of the wall of the 
vestry of the church is a figure of Mercury; and in the church-yard a grave- 
stone, with a half-length figure of a woman in a Saxon habit, cut in reltevo. 
At Alwoodby resided Sir Gervase Clifton, the noted baronet who outdid 
Henry Vlll. in the number of his wives; for, whereas that King had wedded 
three Kates, two Nans, and one dear Jane, this Baronet had three honourables, 
three right worshipfuls, and one well-beloved wife. He died l666. 

At Aston died in 1797 the Rev. W. Mason, the poet, who was presented to 
the living by his. patron the Earl of Holderness. 


* Others say 1739. 
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At Attergliffb were educated under Mr. Jollie a dUaenting minister, Saun- 
derson the blind professor, Bowes the Irish Chancellor, and Abp. Seeker. 

At Bardsey Grange occasionally resided, and at last died Francis Thorpe, the 
tyrannical Baron of the Exchequer. 

In Barnbrouoh Church a rude painting commemorates a serious conflict 
that once took place between a man and a wild cat,'^ which proved fatal to 
both. 

BarwicK'IN Elmet was a seat of the Kings of Northumberland, founded by 
the great Edwin. 

At Howley Hall, Batlby, as tradition reports, Rubens visited Lord Saville, and 
painted for him a view of Pontefract; and here Abp. Usher condescended to 
assume the disguise of a Jesuit, in order to try the controversial talents of Ro- 
bert Cooke, the learned Vicar of Leeds. 

At Bierley was erected the second hot-house in the north of England. — Here 
is also one of the first cedars of Libanus planted in England, and a modern 
Druidical circle, the fallacy of which, if posterity were uninformed of its real 
history, might be unpcrceived. 

At Bolton, where Sir Ralph Pudsey sheltered his persecuted sovereign Henry 
VI. after the battle of Hexham, are still preserved a pair of boots, a pair of 
gloves, and a spoon which the unfortunate monarch left behind. 

At Bracewell, in the remains of an old house still existing, is an apartment 
called 7'hc King's Parlour^ undoubtedly one of the retreats of Henry VI. 

At Bradford Free Grammar-school was educated Dr. John Sharp, Archbishop 
of York. 

Brook House Farm pays yearly a snow-hall at Midsummer, and a red rose at 
Christmas. 

Calybrlsy is memorable for affording the plot of the ** Yorkshire Tragedy,'* 
ascribed to Shakspeare. 

In the library of Cannon Hall is the bow of Little John, the famous outlaw. 

Two farms in Carlo otes pay, the one a right hand and the other a left hand 
glove yearly. 

The summit of Castlbbero rock once formed the gnomen of a rude but mag- 
Dificent sun-dial, the shadow of which, passing over some grey-stones upon 
its side, marked the time to the inhabitants of Settle ; an instrument more 
ancient than the dial of Ahaz. 

At Cawood the celebrated Wols^ was arrested by the Earl of Northumber- 
land.— Here died Archbishops Greenfield 1315, Melton 1340, Bowes 1423, 
Rotherham 1500, Mathews, and Monteigne ; the last in 1628. 

At Clare Hill in Saxon times was held the Gemote, or assembly of the 
people of this Wapentake. 

At CowTHORFB is an enormous oak-tree, the branches of which previous to 
1718 extended its shade over half an acre. It measures in circumference 6o 
feet near the ground. 

At Denton Castle died the celebrated Lord Fairfax, Nov. 12, 1671- 

In Dewsbury Chapel lies interred the unfortunate Henry Tilson, Bp. of Elphin. 

At Doncaster resided Mr. Edward Miller, organist and historian of his native 
town. This gentleman has the credit of having drawn from obscurity the 
extraordinary genius Hersghel. 

At Ferry Fryston, in 1822, was dug up a massive stone coffin, containing 
the bones of a strong athletic roan, who had evidently been beheaded. 
These remains supposed to be those of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, beheaded 
1321. 

The remains of Fountains Abbey, when entire, must have covered near 
twelve acres of ground. 

Gisburn Park is remarkable for a herd of wild cattle, descendants of that indi- 

g enous race which once existed in the great forest of Lancashire.— In the 
ouse is a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, by Sir Peter Lely, with the expressive 
word Now on the canvass, alluding to his peremptory order for the immediate 
execution of the King. 

A4 ' Grebnhead Benjamin Haigh Allen, esq. erected a handsome Gothic 
Cl^urch at his sole expense* which was consecrated in 1819; reviving 
spirit of devotion and liberality which pervaded our ancestors previous to 
V <^he reigjn of the church-destroying Henry. 
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AiHalifax, the ** Gibbet Law*’ has been long discontinued. From this OfiM 
chine the guillotine in France seems to have been copied. The Earl of 
ton introduced it into Scotland, and suffered by it himself in 1681. In the 
gaol belonging to the Lord of the Manor, is preserved the gibbet axe.«— The 
celebrated Daniel De Foe here wrote his Robinson Crusoe,*' ** Oe Jure 
Diviiio,** &c. 

Of Haltoit Gill was curate that singular character,* Mr. Wilson, author of 
the scarce tract, entitled, “ The Man in the Moon.'* 

At Hampole resided Richard Role, a hermit who made one of the first 
attempts to translate the Bible after the Conquest, and died 1349. 

Harewood Church contains the relics of the virtuous judge Sir Wm. Gascoigne. 

At Hooton Roberts Hall the great Earl of Strafford resided. 

At Billinge near Horsi<orth was found, about 17BO, a beautiful British torques 
of pure gold. 

At Little Horton resided Abraham Sharpe, the indefatigable mathematician. 

Kettlewell was nearly destroyed by a flood in 1686. 

In Kirkheaton Church-yard is a gigantic yew-tree six centuries old. 

At Kirklebs was buried the renowned Robin Hood. 

Of Kirk Sandal was rector John Rokeby, Abp. of Dublin. 

At Knaresborouoh died John Metcalfe, aged 93. Although he lost his sight 
in his infancy, he was a tolerable proficient in music ; a well-known guide 
over the forest; a common carrier; a builder of bridges; a contractor for mak- 
ing roads ; and a player at whist ! 

At Leosham was interred the charitable Lady Elizabeth Hastings, where is a 
handsome monument to her memoiy. 

In Leeds Church is a beautiful cenotaph by Flaxman, to the memory of Cap-* 
tains Walker and Beckett, who fell atTalavera, July £8, I8O9, erected at an 
expense of 6OO/. The plumage in the half-expanded wings of the mourning 
Victory is singularly fine. — At the Grammar-school were educated Sir Thomas 
Kerrison, Judge of King's Bench ; Bp. Wilson of Bristol ; Ralph Thorcsby 
the Antiquary ; John Berkenhout the Naturalist; Dean Milner, and many 
other learned divines, &c. Samuel Pullen, Abp. of Tuam, was first Master; 
Samuel Brooke the epigrammatist, was also Master.— ’The Red-house was 
the first built of brick, temp. Charles I. 

At Leversedob the Rev. Hammond Robertson, M.A. has lately built and en- 
dowed a Church. 

At Newby Hall is the best private collection of ancient marbles in the kingdom. 
Here is the esteemed Barberini Venus. 

Nbwhall was the favourite scat of Edward Fairfax, the celebrated poet; here 
he led a retired life, and here he died about l632. 

At Snydall in Normanton died, in 1699, the celebrated James Torre, cnq. 
whose MS. collections of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of this county stand 
unrivalled. 

At Oswinthorpe resided Oswin the Northumbrian King. 

In OwTON is Robin Hood’s well. 

At Pontefract that indefatigable antiquary. Dr. Johnson, resided during the 
greatest part of his life. 

liiBSTOBS is remarkable for being the place, where that delicious apple called 
the Ribsione pippin was first cultivated in this kingdom. 

Of Ripperden was minister the industrious and faithful antiquary Mr. Wntson. 

At Rzpox are many sepulchral memorials to the principal families in the neigh- 
bourhood ; among which is a beautiful one to W. Weddell, esq. of Newly, 
taken from the Lanthorn of Pemosihenes at Athens. In the Chapter-house 
are several paintings on wooden pannels well executed, representing sixteen 
persons connected with the throne of England, and some antique curiosities 
found in different parts of the fabric. 

At Sandal Castle Richard HI. resided some time after his accession. 

At Sandbeck is a portrait of the incorruptible patriot Sir George Saville, in a 
sitting posture, with a map of the Calder before him. 

In Saxton Church and Church-yard were interred the Earl of Westmoreland, 
Lords Clifford and Dacre, and many of the unfortunate victims at the memo- 
rable battle of Towton, 146 1. 

At Sbdbbrgk Free Grammar-school was educated Dr. Williams. 
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ScROOBY was a favourite hunting-seat of Abp. Savage^ temp. Henry VIl., and 
the occasional residence of Cardinal Wolsey. 

At Sheffield occasionally resided Dr. Bucnan, author of ** Domestic Medi- 
, cine'.”— At the manor-house Wolsey staid son>e days in his journey from Ca- 
wood, and there was seized with nis last sickness.— In St. Peter’s Churcli 
was interred, in 1700, William Walker, the supposed executioner of Charles, 
(see vol. xxxYii. p. 548); and here is a monument to the llev. J. Wilkin- 
son, Vicar, and ihejtrst aiiimpe of Chantrey to chisel marble I In the Shrcws- 

• bury Chapel are interred many members of that illustrious family. 

In SoWERBY Chapel is a statue of Abp. Tillotson, erected in compliance with 
the will of his grand-niece. 

At Studley Royal ^he tapest^ is so excellent that its figures almost rival the 
finest efforts of the pencil.— The pleasure-grounds rank amongst the first in 
the kingdom. 

At SwiNTONT are two farms, which annually change their parish from Mexbo- 
rough to Wath-upon*-Dearn, alternately. 

Of Thorne was Rector Abraham de la Pryiine, F.R.S. and here he died. 

To Wakefield Free Grammar-school the world is indebted for the scholastic 
erudition of Dr. Bentley ; Archbishop Potter ; Doctors Ratcliffe and Zouch ; 
and the Rev. Joseph Bingham, author of ** Origines Ecclesiasticae.” 

At Wars^ WORTH the celebrated George Fox and his friends held their meet- 
ings at me first rise of the Quakers. 

Wentworth House has many splendid apartments, adorned with an excellent 
^ collection of pictures from the pencils of Guido, Caracci, Titian, Vandyck, 
Luca Giordano, Poussin, West, &c. From out of the bosom of tlie maiestic 
woods rises a graceful Ionic column, erected by the late Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, to commemorate the acquittal of his gallant friend Admiral Keppel. 
The beautiful mausoleum erected in honour of the Marquis of Rockingnam, 
is 90 feet high. It contains a full-length of the noble patriot, surrounmsd by 
busts of eignt of his great political friends. Fox, Burke, Sir George Savile, 
W. Fred. Montague, occ. 

Wharncliffe is famous for being the scene of the old ballad of The Dragon 
of Waiitley,” and a cleft in the rock is now called the ** Dragon’s Den.’* 

In Whitkirk Church is an inscription to John Smeaton, the builder of the 
Eddystone Light-house. 

In W.ooDKiRK Church was interred Christopher Saxton, the first English Cho- 
rocrapher. 

At York the vile Caracalla murthcred his brother Geta with his own hands, 
caused 20,000 soldiers to be put to death, then married his mother-in-law, &c. 
— Here Constantins was apotheosised, and his son Constantine the Great in- 
vested with the purple robe. — Here have been found numerous Roman anti- 
quities,^ urns, statues, penates/ sepulchres, coins, historic sepulchres, &c. all 
proving the great importance of this city in the time of the Romans.— 
Amongst the Archbishops we find the names of St. John of Beverley ; St. 
William ; Wolsey; Herring, &c. — ^The screen dividing the choir of the Ca- 
thedral from the nave, is adorned with a series of statues from William 1. to 
Henry VI. inclusive.— From a discovery made by Dean Finch, it appears; on 
pulling down an opposite screen at the east end, that tapestry was sometimes 
used to adorn screens. The east window surpasses all that pen can describe 
or pencil pourtray presenting in 1 17 compartments An illustration of nearly 
the whole of Scripture-histoiy. — ^The inner vestry contains many objects of 
curiosity, amonrat which are Ulphus’s horn, an antique chair, and a superb 
pastoral staff. — ^In the wall of Ail Saints Church is a curious piece of Roman 
sculpture, undoubtedly a monument of conjugal affection. The steeple jias 
some. Roman bricks mixed with the grit and pebbles. — In St. George’^s 
Church-yard were interred the remains of Richard Turpin, the notorious 
hiAvsAnan. executed in lySQ.^ln Petergate resided the eccentric printer 
ana^fhor Thomas Gent, who here died May 19, 17OS, aged 87.— The 
ThcfRtt^ for many years was under the management of the eccentric Tate 
Wifk^ion.— tFrom the St. 'Nicholas Priory Church, the curious old porch 
nowwSt. Margaret’s was removed.— In the Church-yard of St. Olave lie the 
remdml^of *Mr. Joseph Halfpenny, who published several works on the 
Antiquities of York. 
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Mr. Urban, , 

I NOW forward you the final portion of the Compendia of County Hiisforiai} 
in inserting which you wilj permit me to thank those Corrispondenta, who, 
in the course of the undertaking, so obligingly furnished me either with addi- 
tional information or important coVrections. As their kind favours will be 
attended to in the separate publication of these papers, it would be useless for 
me here to enumerate them. The re-writing of the Compendia will be pro- 
ceeded with as speedily as possible ; and the work when published will exhibit 
many new features, and be very considerably amended. S. T. 

COUNTY OF YORK.— SITUATION AND EXTE^IT. 
Boundaries, JEsiSt, German Ocean: South, river Humber (separating it from 
Lincolnshire) and Nottingham and Derbyshire: West, Cneshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Westmoreland : North, Westmoreland and Durham. 

Greatest lenalh, 130; greatest hreadth, QO; circurnference, 460 miles. 

Province, York; Diocese, York (and part of the North Riding in Chester 
diocese) ; Circuit, Northern. 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Rivers, Aire rises among the Craven hills ; Calder rises in Lancashire ; Cock ; 
Dearn; Dent; Derwent, rising in the Eastern moorlands. North Riding; 
Don rises on the borders of Cheshire; Foss rises near Craike Castle ; Hobden: 
Hull rises near the foot of the Wolds; Humber, formed by the confluence of 
the Tees and the Ouse; Hyde; Idle; Kebeck; Nidd from the Craven-hills; 
Ouse a continuation of Ure,; Revel; Ribble among the Craven-hills; lii- 
burn; Rother; Rye; Skell; Swale rises in the North Riding; Tees rises in 
mountains of Westmoreland ; Ure rises on the borders of Westmoreland; 
Washbrooke; Went; Wharfe rises among the Craven-hills; Wiske rises 
near Os motherly. 

Inland Navigation. Aire and Calder from the river Ouse at Selby to Leeds ; 
Barnsley Canal from the Calder at Wakefield to Dove and Dearn Canal, 14 
miles ; Calder river from Castleford to Manchester ; Derwent river to Walton 
and Yedingham ; Dove and Dearn Canal from between Swiuton and Mexbo- 
rough, to near Barnsley, where it joins the Barnsley Canal, g miles; Don to 
Sheffield ; Foss for about thirteen miles ; HuddersBeld Canal joins Sir John 
Ramsden*s Canal, and runs to Ashton IQ miles, where it joins the Ashton and 
Oldham Canal ; Hull river, by Beverley toDuffield : Humber, by its branches 
in every direction is highly important; Leeds and Liverpool Canal, from the 
Mersey to Leeds, 127 miles; Ramsden’s Canal, from Huddersfield to the 
Calder ; Stainsforth and Keadley Canal, from the river Don near Fish-lake to 
the river Trent, 14 miles; Ure, from the junction with the Swale to Ripon ; 
York, to Stillington Canal. 

Members of Parliament for the County 4 ; North Riding 10 ; East Riding 6 ; 
West Riding 12; total 32. 

POPULATION. 

Ridings 3. Wapentakes 28. Market Towns 69. Liberties 4. Whole Parishes 
643. 

Inhabitants, Males 669,909; Females 681,491; total, 1,161,400. ^ 

Families employed in agriculture 63,542; in trade 133,7 1^ ; in neither 39,027 ; 
total* 236,284.-— Bap/tms. Males 162,629; Females 153,592; total 3l6,12l. 
— Marriages, 87,813.— Rurta/s. MalesQLfill ; Females 89,960; total 181,571. 

EMINENT NATIVES.— native Riding unknown.) 

Alouinus, Albinus Flaccui, learned divine and pupil of Bade (ob. 804). 

Arden, R. Pepper, Lord Alvanley (ob. 1804). 

Barton, Robert, poet lauveat, and public orator at Oxford (ob. 1810). 

Fawkes, Francis, poet and miscellaneoua writer, 1781.^ 

Fisher, John, Jesuitieal writer and controversUist (living 1640. 

Garth, ffir SmbiwI, celebrated poet and physicUn (ob. 1718). ‘ 

Geree, JobAf raritanical divine, 1600,. 

Grey, Dr. Zachary, divine and miscellaneous writer, about 1687. 

£Uh John, humourous writer, and the Eugenios" of Sterne, 1718. 

Gent. Mao. Supfd. XCVl. Part IJ. 

D 
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Kentf WilliaiU) diitinguished ptlnter and architect (ob. 1746). 

Masoiii WiHiam, iogeoious poet and divine (ob. 1797). 

PanoDB, John, learned physician, 1742. 

Sharp,, Dr. Thomas, learned divine, son of the Archbishop (ob. 1758). 

Sharpe, Dr. Gregoiy, learned divine, 1713. 

Stabbe, Henrv, divine (dor. 1680). 

Waste. Joseph, learned scholar, 1672. 

WsHTWhaTu, Thomas, great Lord Strafford (beheaded 1641). 

Wbgate, Edmund, Arithmetician, 1593. 


Imposture and Villainy of the 
Portuguese Priesthood.* 
{Continuedfrom p. 488). 

** It is the duty of eveij man to unmask 
imposture and villainy, wherever he meets 
with it. 1 shall therefore take the .oppor- 
tunity, whilst speaking of monks, to relate 
a circumstance which happened a few years 
previous to the war, in the episcopal city of 
Evora, and which two-thirds of the present 
inhabitants must still remember perfectly, 
fir they witnessed it : however incredible it 
may appear to those who have not resided 
in Catholic countries. A nun of St. Clara, 
whose conduct made every one regard her as 
a saint, (for, instead of one confessor from 
the adjoining monastery, sh^ had three or 
four) died to all appearances ; or rather it 
was given out she had died. She was laid 
out, as is the custom, in the middle of the 
church; and the people were more than 
ever convinced of her sanctity, as her body 
shewed no symptoms of seeing corniptiou. 
No marks of decomposition manifested them- 
selves } and thousands of course crowded 
from all parts of the country to witness the 
miracle. Hundreds of cripples and invalids 
came to touch her garments and fancied 
themselves cured ; while others, paid by the 
prietts, pretended to be stone blind and to 
recover dieir sight on merely touching her 
habit. In short, the concourse of pilgrims 
was so ^eat, that the infantry in garrison 
at Evora were obliged to furnish a guard to 
the church door to preserve order. But for 
this precaution it is prolmble that the new 
saint would soon have been stripped of her 
clothes, owing to the anxiety of every one 
- to get a scrap of something belonging to 
her, by way of a relic to guard against 
witchcraft, agues, fevers, &c. 

On the night of the third day, the sentry' 
on hearing some whispering in the church, 
the door of which was locked and bolted, 
bad the curio|ity to look through the key- 
hole, and to his utter surprise saw the saint 
sitting up supported by a friar, whilst two or 
three others were bringing and administering 
to her both eatables and drink. On re- 
covering firom the sunrise occasioned by 
the unusual spectacle of a dead saint cram- 
ming with, all the avidity' of a living one, 
the auMlir whispered the discovery to his 

Sketches of Portuguese Lift, 

itiimt, and Character.*’ 



ensign, who also convinced himself by ocular 
demonstration of ^ that which he otherwise 
would have disbelieved. These two men 
moreover heard her exclaim in a doleful 
whisper, Do fur pity's sake terminate 
this farce, or 1 shall die of fatigue, for I feel 
I can no longer stand it.*’ The fact of the 
matter was, that the unhappy nun had been 
confessing too much to the purpose with 
these holy miscreants, who in order to avoid 
the inconvenience and danger which were 
attendant on their rendezvous with her 
when in different establishments, had agreed 
to make a dead saint of her and bury her to 
all appearances in their vaults ; whereas in 
reality she would have lived in some remote 
corner or hidden part of their monastery to 
satiate their lust. By this arrangement two 
great objects would be gained : the gratifi- 
cation (witliout restraint) of their appetites, 
and the great honour which would accrue to 
both the monastery and convent by the 
production of a saint. 

The scheme was well laid ; and, thanka to 
the stupid ignorance and superstition of the 
rabble, hod so far been attended with suc- 
cess. But a yoUng ofiicer was an unsafe 
person to get into the secret ; and the 
natural propensity of soldiers to disbelieve 
miracles led those who were on guard to 
talk loudly of what they had seen. The 
publication of the story was near being 
fatal to the young officer; and a less de- 
termined character would have been tempted 
to repent of interfering in the fabrication of 
a saint: for he was immediately placed in 
confinement for daring to calumniate suoH 
godly persons. — ^The sentry was so terrified 
with menaces of Autos da ft, sanbenitos 
covered with devils and flames, slow fires of 
brimstoue preceded by racks, tortures, boil- 
ing pitch and lead, and all the inat^el 
the inquisitorial arsenal, that he absolutdy 
recanted, and moreover swore that the^ devil, 
having taken umbrage at the great piety of 
those holy men, had tempted him to tell 
such blasphemous falsehoods. 

** Their attempt to carry the same point 
with the young ensign was not so suooess- 
ful. He agreed to appear in publie, end 
seemed ready to subscribe to all their 
wishes ; but how great was their astonish- 
ment and dismay, when instead of en apo- 
1^0 insisted with vehemenoe on ex-* 
posing to the public how much they had 
been nlled. InHead of tearin|f to pie^ 
this oMtinate blaiqfiheiner, the public pitied 
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what they comidered big hgllifciiiBtion : be- 
sidee people in Portngel ere apt to look 
twice ^fore they proceed to commit violence 
on tbe younger son of a fidalgo ; go that it 
only remained with tbe friari to repent 
heartily of their want of policy, in not 
having wrested from him by violence in 
private the recantation which it was so 
necessary that he should make for their 
justification. But it was now too late ; and 
one of the monks, perceiving an appearance 
of momentary indecision upon the coun- 
tenances of the spectators, and feeling that 
it was a desperate concern, was observed to 
slink away towards the door, and disappear. 
This created an universal murmur, upon 
which the intrepid youth, whom neither the 
menaced artillery of the Holy Office, nor 
the teeth and nails of a congregation of 
fanatics, had been able to Intimidate, roared 
out more lustily than ever for a red-hot 
brick-bat, which being brought, he applied 
it to the poor girl's feet,, and resuscitated 
her, thus unmasking the whole villainy of 
the plot. 

** The guilty friars were sent to the Aljuba, 
a place of confinement for ecclesiastics; 
but one of their objects having appeared to 
be the aggrandizement of the church, their 
imprisonment was little more than a nominal 
one. It was not so with the poor nun : she 
was immersed in a dungeon of the Inqui- 
sition, where, but for a personal inspection 
of those dens by the grand inquisitor, she 
might have passed the remainder of her life. 
She had on this occasion the good fortune 
to be thought pretty by this august person- 
age, and was by his order immediately re- 
moved to one of the better species of cells 
on the first floor, most of which were occu- 
pied by those females who ,had the .honour 
of composing his seraglio. Of the latter 
number, many were lovely and virtuous 
ladies, whose only crime was their beauty. 
But having provoked the appetite of an 
inquisitor who might have chanced to see 
them at their window, they were falsely 
accused of Judaism, tom from the arms of 
thdir husbands, and thrust into unwhole- 
some dungeons, until disposed to submit to 
indignities, too revolting for mention. 

There was only one instance ever known, 
of one of these females having recovered her 
liberty. J shall from motives of delicacy 
abstain from mentioning her name. Suffice 
it to say that, although she adored her 
husband, she never could be prevailed unon 
to return under his roof, but took refuge 
under that of a female relation, and if ever 
questioned on the subject of the Holy Office, 
would burst into a flood of tears, and give no 
other answer.** 

The following is another instance of 
bare-faced deception supported by the 
priesthood, for the purpose of increas- 
ing their revenues at the ex pence of 
popular credulity and superstition : 


In the cathedral ohuroh of S» Antonia^’, 
called S. Antonio da Sed, you are ihefrn tlie 
same identical crow whicn, nmfiy (luadi%d 
years ago^ conducted a vessel into the port 
of Lisbon after the loss of its rudder in a 
storm. This wonderful crow was from that 
time added to the city arms ; or rather the 
aims were from that occasion formed of a 
vessel in full sail, with a crow on the end of 
the bowsprit, and anotlier on the stern. 
These birds were deputed by S. Antonio, to 
the aid of the distressed mariners, who had 
invoked his name. The devil, it is well 
known, had a particular fancy fur tempting 
this saint ; and used to set about it in all 
kinds of ways. Upon one occasion, having 
followed S. Antonio up into the belfry, the 
saint to rid himself of such company, rann 
to descend the stone flight of steps ; but 
the devil still continuing to pursue him, he 
turned suddenly round, and describing with 
his thumb the sign of the cross upon the 
marble wall, his Satanic Majesty evaporated 
in a trice. As if to commemorate the 
event, the saint's thumb mode a deep im- 
pression in the marble, and the truth of the 
story cannot be doubted ; for the very te)[- 
ture of the thumb skin is still discernible.** 


Slanms addressed to the British Troops tclien 
on their March for Embarkation to Por- 
tugal, Dec, 14. 

By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 

BLESSING on your banners' sigh I 
A blessing on your swords ! — 

As firm ye tread while marching by. 

Ye look Creation’s lords I 
Ye look the men Spain ought to fear ; 

True sons of Freedom all; 

Who, when their brother’s cry they hear. 
Start instant at the call. 

Though somb are from the peasant’s cot, 
And some from lordly dome. 

From hardy life, or shelter'd lot. 

Yet all have left a home : 

And all of that free home will think, 

As on tlicy rush to save, 

In brave belief they cannot ahrink 
Before a Bigot’s slave. 

Oo theu ! with banner and with band ! 

In pomp of gallant show, 

Ye warriors of my own dear land ! 

1 bless ye as ye go. 

Your music bids my soul rejoice. 

Like glory’s lireath of flame ; 

For glory past has prcmhet- voice. 

And tells of future ^e. 

Go I pour that music’s rousing ai# 

The hills of Spain am.ong. 

And every echo waken’d therCft 
Shall be proud memory’s song 
Go, triumph o’er her mountain Mdi, 

There lift your' banna^i crosti s 
The lion pn theit war«siiiiii*d fpl^s . 

The cross within your tirauii I 
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SlBOK Of LoirOONDBRRY IV l688.* 

M onday, the 7 th of Dec. 18£6 
(old style) being the 138th anni- 
vef:8aTy of ,the shutting of the gates of 
Londonderry, this day was appointed 
hj the Mayor and Corporation of that 
city, for laying the foundation stone of 
a testimonial column, in celebration 
of that important event. 'The cere- 
mony was attended with eveiy ' de- 
monstration of popular enthusiasm ; 
the most important feature, however, 
of Alls memorable day, was the elo- 
quent speech of Mr. James Gregg, a 
respectaole and worthy citizen of Lon- 
donderry, at the Corporation Hall din- 
ner. The whole is so replete with 
valuable historical matter connected 
with the glorious Revolution in ] 688, 
and the sentiments so congenial to the 
feelings of every true Protestant, that 
we consider it deserving of a more 
permanent record than the perishable 
pages of a newspaper can afford it. 
\Ve therefore cony the following ad- 
dress, with some slight omissions, from 
the Londonderry Journal. 

We have met this day, nw fellow-citlzena, 
under the auspices of that rrovidence which 
has ever vouchsafed its protection, in the 
hour of needy to the great cause which we 
are one and all endeavouring to support, 
namely, that of the Protestant Religion, 
and our invaluable Constitution. Times 
may have changed, and men with times, 
since the eventful sera occurred which we 
now meet to celebrate — ^kingdoms and states 
have also yielded in their turn ; but the 
principles which we avow, and which we 
have inherited from onr forefathers, have, 
amidst aU the changes we have witnessed, 
withstood the general shock, and the citi- 
zens and apprentice boys of Derry stand 
forth, like their pregenitors, the firm and 
uncompromising supporters of the Protes- 
tant faith, and the pillars of the British 
Constitution. 

** Those who have met this day may be 
justly proud of their conduct j they Live 
thrown around them the mantle of the 
illustrious dead, and are conveying to their 
children*! cliil^en that imperish^le glory 
which their foreikthers so nobly earned. I 
pity the men who, having the means, has 
lost the opportoni^ pf paying his tribute 
of respect to one of the' most renowned 
exploits has ever graced the page, of 
Bmbhlustory— an achievement that sttnda 
unrivalled in the military annals of his 
ooontry. Cold must be the heart that 
would npt pay a tribute of respect to the 
i lluitrfous .Thank God, there is an 
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energy yet ramnlubg within these snored 
wells, sufficient to rescue their memory 
from oblivions the grass that waves over 
the graves of the matchless, the uncon- 
queiwle defknders of Derry, is as green as 
even it has been this day moistened and 
refreshed by the hallowed tears of their 
children*! cnildren, and 1 trust will flourish 
In perpetual verdure till time shall he no 
more. Yes, my fellow-citizens, you l^ve 
this day paid a grateful tribute to the me- 
mory of your illustrious forefathers, and 
were it permitted to those noble souls, who 
were carried off in the hour of victory and 
of triumph, to join their martyred bones, 
and revisit the scenes of their sufferings and 
their former glory, how delightful would be 
to them the scene of this day. 

In recalling to your recollection, my frl- 
low-citizens, the eventful period, the anni- 
versary of which has summoned us together, 
and with which it may happen some present 
are not intimately acquainted, I trust 1 shall 
not be considered to be travelling wide of 
my subject, if I take a short review of the 
situation in which this part of Ireland was 
placed at that memorable sera. 

** In the year 1688, James having been 
declared by both Houses of Parliament to 
have abdicated the British throne, by his 
adhesion to the Roman Catholic faith, and 
his endeavours to subvert the Constitution 
of the kingdom, William and Mary were 
declared King and Queen of England. 
James, having sailed for France, had no 
difficulty in securing the aid of Louis the 
XIVth, who was a determined enemy of 
Eugland, and afforded the abdicated Mo- 
narch every assistance, particularly in aiding 
the rebels in Ireland. At this period, Ire- 
land was a scene of great distraction ; the 
infamous Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnell, was 
their chief Governor, and no ztooe was left 
unturned by him, to encourage the Roman 
Catholics, and extirpate all Wlm professed 
the reformed faith. The North or Ireland, 
particularly the Northern part of Ulster, 
was the place to which the unhappy aqd 
persecuted Protestants turned their eyes and 
fled for shelter; to this spot James the 
First had directed his unceasing and minute 
attention; and having entered into treaty 
with the wealthy Corporation of London, 
be conveyed to them the escheated lande 
in this county, and ^formed a colony of 
Protestants, under the aolemii aanction of 
bis Royal Charter, which, thank God, is 
still in full force, and may it long continue, 
in spite of the incendiaries of 3ie preseut 
day, who view in riiese Protestant Charters 
an insurmountable barrier to their ambi- 
tions and traitorous plans. Hither, there- 
fore, the persecuted Protestants fled from 
Tyrconnelrs cruelties. The threats of 
massacre, which were then not m^ly 
whispered, but openly talked of, increased 
their despair. The Bomih Catholic Priests, 
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M ftt the pretent daj, were not idle tped* 
tatort of jpatting efentt ; oaloalatiofc *upoB 
the overthrow of the ^formed' .Chureh^ 
they gloated upon the mighty ruin that 
teemed to await it* and were prepared for 
that rapine and plunder which wat to enrich 
their own. Derry then potietsed a convent 
of Dominicans. One or the friars had the 
boldnets to preach a sermon in the public 
market-place in Octo,ber» 1688, foretelling 
as those incendiaries O'Connel and Shiel 
are daily doing now in the heart of the 
metropolis of Ireland, what the unfortunate 
Protestants had to expect. His text was 
from the part of Samuel that relates to Saul 
destroying the Amalekites, shewing the 
danger of sparing those whom God had 
devoted to destruction ; that as the Almighty 
had deserted Saul, taken his kingdom, and 
ruined himself and his family for disobe- 
dience, so he would not fail to punish those 
who did the like. He told them they were 
always, as they have been lately told at the 
Elections, to take their directions from their 
Clergy as from God, and that they roust 
punctually oh^ the same at the peril of 
their souls. But what most alarmed the 
Protestants was a written indication, which 
had been found in the county of Down, 
within a few days of the shutting of the 
tes, addressed to the Earl of Mount 
exander, whereby the destruction of the 
Protestants was hinted at in no measured 
terms; thus warned, many of them took 
refuge in Derry and Enniskillen. 

** If such were the feelings of the Protes- 
tants of 1688, on receiving the account of 
this anonymous publication, what would their 
feelings Have been, and what should be our 
feelings now, when, instead of such a hint 
as this, a seditious and traitorous body, 
daily assembling in the metropolis of Ireland, 
not only threatens the Protestants with de- 
struction, if their demands shall be longer 
resisted, but openly denounces the Heir 
Presumptive to the throne as an enemy to 
Ireland, and one in whose death every 
Human Catholic has an interest. This let- 
ter, dsted the Sd of December, was followed 
up by circumstances that left it no longer in 
doubt; for, on the 6th, Lord Antrim's re- 
giment, consisting of 1000 men, appeared 
at Newton-Limavady, on their way to Derry 
^and so alive was every Protestant in the 
North of Ireland to the perils with which 
they were threatened, that one Mr. Can- 
ning, of Garvagh, the ancestor of the pre- 
sent Minister fur Fureign Afimirs, receiving 
n copy of it, transmitted it directly to 
Londonderry ; and I firmly hope, that the 
great grandson of that same Mr. Canning, 
will have as good a look out in these pe- 
rilous times for the Protestant cause as fits 
brave ancestor. The messenger who brought 
the intelligence found the citizens in the 
streets in desolation— their situation was 
most urgent. lx>rd Antrim's Redshanks, 


as riioy wera called firdm the colour of tfidr 
stocldngs, were a lew milds from tlm mater* 
side. TIm Bishop was consulted t he i^^le^ 
wjth some of the old eitizena ihet 
should be admitted within the walb, but 
the Rev. Mr. Gordon, the Presbytbito 
Minister, mnd I am happy to say, that thM 
are many such still to 1 m found in the proH 
vince of Ulster, not only urged the ehnethigf 
of the gates, but cautioned the inhahitante 
at all times to be on their guard against 
those whom they suspected of having an 
intention to overturn their liberties and 
religion. 

** This, my fellow-citizens, was the critical 
hour I here commenced the period of Der- 
ry's danger — Derry's sufierings— Dew's 
glory. Derry was then as it is now. Tne 
Apprentice Boys of 1688 are bodied forth 
to view in the Apprentice Boys of 1 896. 

** From Sires like these a similar race baa 
sprung." 

Their interests then and now are the same— 
the Protestant cause was then, and is now, 
their landmark, and they resolved, at onoe^ 
to stand or fall with the laws, libertbs, and 
religion of the country. The Apprentice 
Boys ! — sacred name ! What heart is so 
cold as to look back upon them without ex- 
ultation and ^titude ? What spirits so 
tame and so lifeless as not to glory in the 
appearance of their Juvenile representatives, 
who have this day graced our solemn pro- 
cession, and given the earnest of their grow- 
ing honour, their promising loyalty, and 
their future fame? Noble was your ap- 
pearance, my young fellow-citizens— may 
you yet reap the fruits of vour rising spirit, 
and inherit the glory which your predeces- 
sors have earned, and which forms one of 
the brightest pages in the annals of your 
country. The enemy had now croiiad the 
river, and arrived within a few paces of Fer- 
ryquay-gate : while the Sheriffs and others 
were consulting, youthful hearts scorned de- 
bate, parleying was not their province, and 
triciv they did not understand : thirteen <if 
them armed themselves, flew to the main 
guard, seized the keys of the garrison, and 
mcked the city gates, at the moment their 
eneroles were ready to enter. Never was 
youthful ardour so nobly repaid. The spirit 
of the citizens was roused — they caught tba 
^nerous flame— the most of them declared 
for the defence of the city^ and the glorious 
cry of ** No Surrender*' echoed round Us 
w^ls. Roaring Meg was pointed at Lord 
Antrim’s men, and they Instantly retired 
across the water. Thus, by the youthful 
ardour of a few young men, who Bated can^ 
Ing and hypocrisy, was the city saved, and, 

1 may truly add, the Protestant religion se- 
cured — but for that heroic act we should not 
be sittmg here this day in the midst of a 
Protestant city — ^we should not have been 
worshipping in our saored Cathedral— but 
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him been 8io tltTM and vamls of prievt- 
enStftmtaiift and auperttition^ 

The gnilut condnot of ihe Apprentico 
Bojty and the consequent determination of 
tilie oitliens, enraged TYrconnell; he imme- 
diately fon^ puns £>r the reduction of 
this then important Protestant fortress, 
which had thus become the palladium of 
the Protestant religion, and almbst the only 
impediment to the total redaction of Ireland 
to James*# sway. The brave Enniskilleners 

S a simiur course, although pressed 
trs on every side ; they manfully de- 
>r William and Mary, and oMned a 
eommunieation with the loyal brethren in 
Derry. Of such consequence did Tyrcon- 
nell consider the maiden fortress, then pos- 
sessing within its walls the flower of the 
Protestant community, who repaired to it 
with all the forces they could muster, that 
an army of S0,000 men, supplied with all 
ihe munitions of war, was marched to reduce 
it. This formidabin force was composed of 
the most determiof d and bigoted opponents 
of the Protestant religion. Longford, W est- 
meath, Kilkenny, Galway, and many other 
Catholic counties, poured forth their Nobi- 
lity and Gentry witn their numerous clans. 
Ihe priests were in active motion, as they 
are at the present day, and mixed in their 
canonicals with the defenders of the Papal 
Crown. These, joined by a French army, 
commanded by experienced Generals, en- 
camped around these sacred walls: their 
right rested on Ballongery Hill— their front, 
well supplied with artillery, occupied the 
Bishop’s demesne, within a quarter of a 
mile of the garrison — and their left extended 
even to Culmore Fort, thus covering a space 
of about five miles, while the opposite side 
of the water presented a formidable park of 
artillery that completely commanded the 
eastern side of the city. What an awful 
spectacle was now exhibited to the youthful, 
but ardent defenders of Deny 1 Protected 
by their God, inspired by their holy faith, 
and knowing the stake for which they had to 
contend, no less than their laws, liberties, 
and religion, they viewed from their hallowed 
walls the formidable army, without alarm, 
and without dread, and they resolved, nobly 
resolved, to conquer or perish, amidst the 
ruins. 

James himself, at length enraged at the 
resistance made bv the garrison, came down 
to the north, and from St. Johnstown opened 
a correspondence with the infamous Lunday, 
its treacherous governor, wliose eifigy you 
suspended, as he himself should have been, 
firom a gallows you saw this day burned by 
thejApprentice Boys. Lunday, like some of 
the conciliators of the present day, endea- 
vonred to terrify the garrison — he pointed 
out to them their derenceless state — their 
want of discipline, of provisions, and ammu- 
nition, and yeoommended them to submit to 
King Jsmei; he held a council of the conci- 
liatoxs, and sent a communication to the 


Monardk movdingly,' who came down at- 
tended by a numerous retinue, to the brook 
in this aide of Foyle Hill, within 800 yards 
of Bishops* gate. He thought his royal 
presence would awe the garrison, surrounded 
by Monks add Jesuits ; he thought he had 
nothing to do but hold w the be^ and the 
ropes, and that Derry’s Gates would fly open 
at their touch; but the Apprentice Boys 
did not understand the beads — they now 
thought they were betrayed indeed, and 
after giving an astounding shout of No 
Surrender," the beads were answered with 
a shower of 18-pounders. Roaring Meg, 
a valuable present which had some time 
before been made by the Worshipful 
Company of Fishmongers of the city, in 
judgment of the treason that was going 
forward, nobly performed her duty that day 
as she has done this. Just as his Popisn 
Majesty wpeared within gun-shot, an Ap- 
prentice Boy applied the match and gave 
thundering note to King James, tiiat the 
sooner he departed the better ; the shot 
killed one of his aide-de-camps at his side. 
James thought in his turn that he was be- 
trayed, and not wishing to fall by an heretic 
bullet, he turned'about his horse aud scamp- 
ered off as fast BS he could to St. Johnstown, 
leaving the chief. At the very moment 
Kmg James impcared outside Bishops’- gate, 
the gallant Colonel Murray had advanced 
within a mile of the town, with a body of 
horse and foot, amounting to 1,500 men, 
for the assistance of the garrison ; the 
treacherous Lundy sent him word to hide 
himself behind the hill, at Cloghglass ; but 
the brave Murray heard of his treachery, 
and instantly marched to Derry, through 
the enemies’ dragoons, who opposed him, 
and James Morrison, an apprentice boy, 
without orders, instantly opened the gate 
to him and his troops. Murray soon put 
things in a different light ; he told Lundy 
he was a coward and a traitor. The citizens 
gathered round him in the streets, testifying 
their respect, and in return he called uuun 
them to remember their God and tfieir 
religion. The conciliators now took the 
alarm, they fled from the city to Green- 
castle, and sailed for England with the troops 
that had been sent fur its relief, and who 
had been dissuaded by Lundy from landing ; 
and Lundy, after hiding himself as some 
did to-day, for sometime, bribed a sentinel, 
and escaped from the walls in disguise with 
a bundle of faggots on his bock, and fled to 
England. Colonels Cunningham and Rich- 
ards, who carried off the troops, were in- 
stantly dismissed the service, by King Wil- 
liam, who felt an intense anxiety for the re- 
lief of this loyal city. 

« After James had set off to St. Johnstown, 
he called a council, in which he expressed 
the utmost anger and mortification at the 
reception given to him by the brave Appren- 
tipe Boys of Derry, and in a few days after- 
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wards he set out for DAblin ; and amply did 
he repay the gallant citizens and tlieSr rela- 
tives for their loyalty to the Protestant cause. 

« The command of the besieging army was 
shortly after given to Conrad de Rosen^ a 
a French marshal^ one of the most sanguin- 
ary ruffians that ever disgraced the name of 
a soldier. Findine all attempts to seduce 
the citizens fruiUess, he had recourse to 
cruelties unparalleled in the annals of war, he 
swore by the belly of God, that if tliey did 
not surrender, he would demolish the town 
and put all in it to the sword, without con- 
sideration of age or sex ; not even the mo- 
thers with infants at their breasts, should be 
spared. He accordingly issued a proclama- 
tion, stating that, << according to the instruc- 
tions that had formerly been Received from 
King James, he wQuld forthwith issue his 
orders from the barony of Ennishowen, and 
the sea coasts round about, as far as Charle- 
inont, for gathering together those of their 
faction, whether protected or not.’* (Just 
such orders as we might again expect from 
the traitorous leaders of the Association in 
Dublin, to the hereditary bondsmen of the 
present day.) That lie would cause them 
immediately to be brought to the walls of 
Londonderry, where they might open their 
gates to their friends or nearest relations, or 
sec tliem starve for want of food, having 
resolved not to leave one of them at home, 
or any thing to maintain them ; that he 
would forthwith cause all the country to be 
immediately destroyed, and if any succour of 
troops came from England, they might perish 
with them for want of food ; that he would 
not only burn the houses and mills of those 
in rebellion, but of their friends and ad- 
herents, that no hopes of escape might be 
left any man ; that his orders hod spread 
that very day to Colerain, Antrim, Carrick- 
fergus, Eelfast, Dungannon, Charlemont, 
Belturbet, Sligo, Ballysbannon, Enniskillen, 

' and Finnwater, to cause all the men, women, 
and children related to those in Londonderry, 
to be forthwith brought to this place, and 
in case they did not surrender mfore the 
night of Monday, the first day of July, they 
should be admitted to no treaty whatever; 
that bis army would, with the assistance of 
God, soon reduce them, and that they should 
have orders to give no quarter, nor to spare 
age or sex.” 

One would suppose, for the sake of hu- 
manity and' the character of man, that this 
was intended as a mere idle threat, to terrify 
rather than he acted on. Not so; the 
blood-thirsty Rosen spoke the real intentions 
of his heart. At the time this threat was 
made, the garrison was reduced to the last 
extremitv ; they were living upon dead 
horses, dogs, rats, and mice ; yet such a 
reverence had they for their niigion, and 
such a horror of Popery and" Priestenft, 
that they braved all these complicated 
miseries ; and thoiigh their enleeblM limha 


would scaroely earry them to tho iMu^nnit 
they replied to thu Inlimons roanlffistoi willl 
a. eiy of * No Surraiider 1 ’ True to thle 
sanguinuy purpose, thousands wen driven 
under ihe walls the hoary heed wie net 
fought beneath hu cruelty ; the euddqg 
infant at its mother’s breast was not tow 
insignificant for his barbarity s all, all were 
driven by his ruthless and ruffimily Po- 
pish army, in sight of their very Priests, 
in one mass of misery. On the morning of 
the Sd July, the wretched group was seen 
moving towards the walls, asking for meroy 
at the bayonets of their unrelenting foes. 
The garrison, mistaking them for the enemy* 
fired on their friends, but fortunately none 
but their enemies suffered. As the multi- 
tude moved nearer, they at length discovered 
their weeping relatives and friends. What 
was the heroic conduct of the wretched 
sufferers ? although goaded behind by the 
bayonet, and seeing before them nothing hut 
famine, instead of asking for protection 
within the walls, they implored the garrison, 
with uplifted hands, not to consider their 
distress, hut keep close the gates, and de- 
fend the City to the last ; thus within and 
without, shouted the patriotic cry of ** No 
Surrender I ” During two nights and days, 
the unhappy victims remsined under the 
walls, destitute of meat, drink, fire, or shel- 
ter, where many hundreds of them perished ; 
nor were the remainder permitted to retire, 
until the exasperated garrison erected a gal- 
lows on the highest bastion of the walls, 
and threatened, unless they were allowed to 
depart, they would hang up every prisoner 
taken from the enemy. This threat had the 
desired effect, and the miserable remnant 
were suffered to return home, when they 
found their habitations in flames, and their 
provisions and cattle carried away. 

** From hence until the glorious I it of Au- 
gust, did the dauntless garrison maintain 
their post, amidst all the horrors of wer, 
pestilence, and fitmine. Day after d(w, 
night after night, did the exhausted and m- 
mished heroe;i force through their gates, 
sometimes in search of water, every drop of 
which was purchased with their blood. In 
one of these rencontres, the ^lont Mur- 
ray entered into personal comMt with Ge- 
neral Mammon, whom he slew, although 
clothed in steel. It was in this action those 
colours were taken from the enemy, whole 
standards were this day borne by two of the 
oldest Appre/itice Boys at our solemn pro- 
cession. (Cheers.) At this time the g^ 
rison was reduced to one-half. The price 
of fond was as follows : — Horse flesh, U. 8d. 
per pound, — a quarter of a dog, 5s. 6d.— e 
dog^s head, 2s. fid. — a cat, 4s. fid.— a nt, 
Is. — a mouse, fid.— a quart of horse blood. 
Is. — a horse pudding, fid. On the 28th of 
June, the lost supply in the store was given 
out, end nine lean horses were only left ftr 
the supply of the garrison for two aayi« 
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. << Wh«o ill hope thus seemed at ta end^ 
and sttcoovr was< looked for. in vain» the 
lufferinff garrison^ of whom very few were 
fit for further exertions, tumisd their eyes 
to that place, and to that Being from whom 
ejone relief could flow ; they repaired to the 
Cathedral, to the temple of the Almighty, 
with the devout and heroic Walker at their 
head, and there, on bended knees, offered 
their Supplications to Heaven, to the God 
of battles. Their prayers were not made in 
vain,, the hand of the Lord was not shor- 
tened, the Almighty heard and relieved 
•them; the wind which had been so long 
adverse to the transports that were sent for 
their relief, changed in their favour; the 
season of their greatest extremity was that 
in which Providence chose to manifest its 
power ; and the congregation, on returning 
from church, saw three ships in the river in 
full sail for Culmore; the Dartmouth fri- 
nte of 36 guns, commanded by Captain 
Leake, headed the convoy, consisting of 
•the Mountjoy, Phoenix, and Jerusalem cut- 
ter. The gallant Leake hauled to at Cul- 
more, and battered the Fort, while the 
other vessels passed ; the boom which the 
enemy had thrown across the water was yet 
to be encountered; the Mountjoy first 
struck, broke the boom, and was driven 
ashore ; but the bravo Browning, while 
waving his hat to encourage his men, lost 
his valuable life ; his country was deprived 
of his services, by a cannon shot, which 
carried off his head, after he had conferred 
the most signal benefits on his King and 
the cause of the Protestant religion. The 
vessels now majestically approached the 
suffering city, the voices of whose brave 
defender! were scarcely strong enough to 
greet with acclamation the providential ar- 
rival of their deliverers. 

The next evening the enemy commenced 
their retreat, after setting fire to several 
parts of the country, and marched to Lif- 
ford and Strabape, having lost, during the 
siege, 9000 of their men before the walls. 
During the memorable achievement, 10,000 
Protestants fell, 3361 men at arms, and 
7,000 of the people perished by famine, 
sickness, and the sword. By this gallant 
exploit' the City was preserved for King 
William and Queen Mary, the Protestant 
cause encouraged, time given to William to 
matitre his plans, and the means afforded of 
afterwards striking that blow at the Boyne, 
which Masted King James’s hopes, and 
‘ drove him and oppression, 1 trust, for ever 
from the country. 

If we are asked, ** Why this Testimo- 
nial?”— ** Why this Jubilee?” have I not 
given a satisfimtory reply, an unanswerable 
reason: our brave forenthers feught and 
conquered, for our laws, liberties, and reli- 
g^oe,-— iheir bones are yet unhoooured and 
ifoiftiied; your atreets are improved, houses 
have arisen where huti stood, your Cathe- 


dral has been almost' rebuilt, and your spiro 
with its apex almost touches the clouds, 
while no monument was ever raised to com- 
memorate the unparalleled glory of your 
forefathers; here and there an unchlseled 
stone, raising its rude head amidst the grass 
of yonder churchyard, denotes that, u^er- 
neath lies buried a brave defender of Derry’s 
walls. Thank God ! a grateful posterity 
have this day commenced the work of jus- 
tice to their - memory. Brave and heroic 
spirits! Deeds like yours are no longer 
suffered to remain uuhonoured; the vnAue 
of your conquests appears to be daily in- 
creasing, and a proud pillar shall arise on 
the very spot where you fought and fell, to 
transmit to our children’s children your 
imperishable fame. Valour like yours sel- 
dom occurs. I will venture to say, that 
History affords none to be compared with 
it. Waterloo, great as was the stake, and 
momentous the consequence, must yield to 
it in feme ; not that any man would attempt 
to tear a leaf from the victorious brow of 
the immortal Wellington, of Ireland’s Hero, 
of England’s Chieftain, and Eurc»pe’a Con- 
queror ; but all things considered, the de- 
fence of Derry was more glorious. In the 
one, the cullossal power of Europe furnish- 
ed the embattled legions, — in^ the other, a 
handful of citizens, almost without arms 
and ammunition, undertook the defence of 
the city, against a regular army of 90,000 
men, furnished with every article of war. 
In the one, there was dense phalanx, the 
thick column, and the extended line ; steed 
was supplied by steed, and a soldier stepped 
in where a soldier fell. In the other every 
man that was carried (»ff was a loss irrepar-' 
able ; there was no succour near, nor to fill 
up the melancholy chasm ; each day was n 
battle, and each morning’s Sun rose to open 
to the view of the besieged a scene of more 
accumulated misery! The hero, who in 
the morning took leave of his family, fuuoil 
them [on his return sunk in the arms of 
death; famine and disease had consigned 
them to a premature grave ; the infant was 
seen sucking the breast of its departed pa- 
rent; and the citizens were seen moving 
through the streets more like spectres thou 
like men. **Yet here they stood, midst 
fire and blood,” famine, and pestilence, and 
nobly conquered. For this, we shall raise a 
monument to their fame ; and shall we lie 
asked, after such a noble struggle and so 
glorious a result, to s\iTreBder our land, li- 
berties, and religion, to those, who, like 
King James, are under Popish controiil, 
subject to an allegiance hostile to a Pro- 
tesunt Government, waging war apuiist 
the Word of God, enemies to civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and, therefore, totally unfit 
to legislate for a free people? No! to 
such a proposal, let our reply he the same 
as our gallant ancestors— 

** NO IVRRXNDBR— NO IVIIRXNDtR !'* 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


100. Protestant Union. A Treatise of true 
ReUgiony Heresy, Schism, Toleration, and 
what best means may he used against the 
growth of Popery. By John Milton. To 
which is prefixed a Prface on Milton’s 
religious princi^s and unimpeachahle 
sincerity. By ^omos Burgess, D.D. 
F.RS. F.A.S. P.R.S. L. Bishop o/ Sails- 
bury. 8 VO. pp. Iviii, 51. 

MILTON is the Farnesian Hercules 
of English poetry, and his prose works 
may be deemed conversations of the 
Hero iti repose. As the perfection of 
Classical taste formed the glorious sta- 
tue, as we have in it the beau ideal 
of corporeal strength, every muscle 
seeming ready to burst with innate vi- 
gour, so in the Epic and Drama of 
Milton, when the same sublime Clas- 
sical taste moulds, like a sculptor, 
scriptural ideas and materials into the 
grandest forms, we have the true beau 
ideal of reliffious poetry. In both in- 
stances, in tne statue and the poet, we 
have a god-like man. We are, how- 
ever, sensible that, having announced 
MiLTONf our readers will not thank 
us for detaining them from knowing 
what He says, whether, in poetry, 
like Behemoth, ** he upheaves his vast- 
ness,” or ill prose, lion-like. 

He spi ings, as broke from bonds, 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane.'* 

But we must first introduce Milton 
through the Preface. The Bishop of 
Salisbury lias distincuished himself by 
his defence of the Trinity and the Pro- 
testant ascendancy. He finds that Mil- 
ton took the same ground before him, 
and be makes to the world at large 
this valuable communication. There 
is a prejudice against the prose works 
of Milton. At one period he certainly 
was a devil in politics, but then it was 
his own devil, not a devil who pub- 
lishes seditious, blasphemous, or ob- 
scene tracts and prints, a contemptible 
devil, but a cold-blo(^ed, fanatically- 
philosophical devil, who, regardless of 
civil war, rapine, and murder, was not 
unwilling ** in the heart of Hell to 
work in fire.** We may be thought 
to have given too ultra an opinion, but 
{inter alia) we perfectly recollect the 
wo- handed instrument in Lycidas, 
and we do not like Politicians who 
Gent. Mao. Suppl. XCVl. Part 11. 
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express a wish to cut off heads. I'he 
Bishop, however, shows, that ulti- 
mately Milton found, as others have 
done after him, that such abstract re- 
formers are only made tools and step- 
ping-stones for rogues, who consult 
their own private views, (p. xl.) 
What Milion found the Republican 
Parliament to be, shall appear in pa- 
ragraphs of his own writing, which 
the Bishop informs us have been 
strangely suppressed and misapplied : 

** For R Parliament being called to redress 
many things, as it was thought, — when 
once the superficial teal and popular fumes 
that actuated their new magistracy were 
cooled and spent in them, strait every one 
betook himself (setting the Commonwealth 
behind, his private ends before,) to do as bis 
own profit or ambition led him. Thus was 
jiwtice delayed, and soon denied \ spight and 
&vonr determined all, 8cc. 

And if the State were in this pliabt. 
Religion wes not in much better ; to remrm 
which, a certain number of Divines was 
called, rather chosen by any rule or custom 
ecclesiastical, &c. These conscientious men 
(ere any part of the work done for which 
they came together, and that on the pub- 
lic salary,) wauted not the boldness, to the 
ignominy and scandal of their pastorlike 
profession, and especially of thwr boasted 
lleforroation, to seize into their hands, or 
not unwillingly to accept (besides one, 
sometimes two, or more ot the best living,) 
collegiate Masterships of the Universities, 
rich lectures in the city, setting sell to all 
winds that might blow gain into their covet- 
ous bosoms, by which means these great re- 
hukers of non-residence, among so many 
distant cures, were not ashamed to be seen 
so quickly pluralists and non-residents them- 
selves, to a fearful condemnation, doubtless 
by their own mouths.*' 

** And well did their disciples manifest 
themselves to be no better principled than 
their teachers : trusted with committeeships 
and other gainhil offices, upon their com- 
mendation for zealous and (u they sticked 
not to term them) godly ones ; but exe- 
cuting their places like children of the de- " 
vil, un&ithfully, unjustly, unmercifully, aud 
where not corruptly stupidly. So that be- 
tween them the teachers, and these the dis- 
ciples, there has not been a moipe ignomi- 
nious and mortal wound to faith, to piety, 
to the work of reformation, nor more oauie 
of blaspheming given to the enemlea of God 
and truth, since the fint preaching of re- 
formation.** P. xli. 
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His Lnrdship observes, justly, (xliii.) 
that without public virtue liberty and 
country were, in Milton’s mind, empty 
names.” We believe it ; but this does 
tiof exonerate Milton from great poli- 
tical error. The ancient Barons and 
Reformers never sought to correct mis- 
rule by overturning the Constitution, 
which subversion they well knew 
would only place rogues at the head 
of things. They only displaced the 
Sovereign or Ministers, and provided 
against the abuses. 

We shall now proceed to his Lord- 
ship’s account of the object of the 
Tract. We will not say that it was 
prophetic of what soon afterwards en- 
sued in the reign of James ; but we 
think that it must have been an ad- 
mirable prophylactick against the mea- 
sures of that rash King : 

The object of Milton in this Tract was 
to form a general Protestant Union, by 
uniting Protestants of all denominations 
against the Church of Rome (which he 
styles * the common adversary * of the Pro- 
testant religion), not by any compromise of 
their peculiar tenets, but hy a comprehen- 
sive toleration grounded on the general 
Protestant principle of making the Bible 
mdy the rule of their faith. And as all 
Protestants profess to acknowledge that 
common rule, he recommends to them to 
overlook all matters <not essential to be- 
lief,’ and all opinions <not destructive to 
faith.’ And therefore, though he does not 
advise eommunimi with opinions destrnclive 
to faith, yet, for the sake of his proposed 
union against the Church of Rome, he re- 
commends an equal toleration of all- sects, 
who profess to ground their opinions, though 
erroneous, on the Bible only. < Error,’ he 
says, * is not heresy,’ and he determines no- 
thing to be heresy, hut a wilful alienation 
from or addition to the Scriptures ; and con- 
sequently Popery to he the only 07' the great- 
est heresy.** P. XV. 

His Lordship then proceeds to show, 
that Milton was not an Arian or Uni- 
tarian ; that he calls the disputes against 
the Trinity sophistic subtleties, because 
the doctrine itself is a plain doctrine in 
Scripture (xvii) ; and lastly, “quotes 
the Articles of the Church of Ping- 
land, appeals to her authority, and 
again identifies himself with the mem- 
bers of that Church, and calls it our 
Churchf (xxv.) 

The Bishop lastly, with the most 
amiable intentiou, vindicates •Milton 
from some censures of Bishop Horsley 
and others, founded on misconcep- 
tion. But, with the fullest respect for 


Protestant Union. [xcvf. 

the learned Prelate, we xemember 
(with terror) the “ two-handed instru- 
ment,” and a “work against mar- 
riage,” which writing, connected with 
his own biography, satisfy us that Mil- 
ton, great as he undoubtedly was, had 
no objection to make public and most 
reasonable institutions subservient to 
his private views. The truth is, that 
it is impossible for the professions of a 
Republican to be honest, because a true 
Republican should not he selfish, and no 
man can avoid being selBsh. Pride or 
morbid feeling must have been at the 
bottom nfCato*s philosophical heroism ; 
and had Milton possessed talents for 
business, and been in office, we fear, 
that to use his own words, 

“ God and his Son except. 

Created thing nought valued he, nor 
shunned.*’ 

The obligation which the world 
owes to Milton, is the service which 
his mighty poem has rendered to Chris- 
tianity $ but, sublime as it is, it is not 
without philosophical faults. The Al- 
mighty is degraded into a. mere placid 
man of business, giving orders to ser- 
vants, and the Devil has all the great- 
ness and high qualities which belong 
only to Jehovah. The Devil in Scrip- 
ture, as he appears in Genesis and Job, 
and the interference with Christ, and 
Judas, is nothing more than a villain, 
whose sole delight and employment is 
in cheating and imposition. A high- 
minded being, and such a one is Mil- 
ton’s devil, must ha\e honour, and 
various other feelings, the possession 
of which is utterly inconsistent with 
the character of a devil, in our ideas 
of a correct devil, there should not be 
a sign or particle of good of any kind— - 
no alleviation of misery, and no ces- 
sation from vice. But he is not a de- 
vil, nor resides in hell, who is suscep- 
tible of feeling a pleasurable sensation. 

We now come to the Tract itself. It 
is genuine Miltonism. lie pours down 
rain upon the Catholics, as God did 
upon the antediluvians. But we shall 
give extracts, only premising, that the 
whole is founded upon one postulate, 
viz. that Popery has no other basis than 
human additions to the Word of God, 
and, in our consciences, we believe it 
to he a just and accurate definition, so 
far as concerns its appropriate and dis- 
tinctive character as ropery. Now to 
the extracts. 

“ Heresy is a religion, taken up and be- 
lieved from the traditions of men, and ad- 
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ditions to tlie word of Ood. Whence aho 
it follows clearly tliat> of all known sects or 
pretended religions at this day in Christen- 
cioin, Popery is the only or the greatest heresy, 
and he who is so forward to brand all others 
for heretics, the obstinate papist, the only 
heretic.” P. 6. 

Religious dincrenccs of opinion only 
gn)w out (he says, p. 12,) of the falli- 
bility of man, but 

Heresy is in the will and choice pro- 
fessedly against Scripture ; error is against 
the will, in misunderstanding the Scripture 
after all sincere endeavours to understand it 
rightly : hence it was well said by one of 
the ancients, < Krr 1 may, but a heretic I 
will not be*.” P. 8. 

He then proceeds to state, that the 
error of Lutherans is the doctrine of 
Consubstantiation (p. 9 ) ; of Calvinism, 
in making God the author of sin (ih,); 
of Anabaptists, in denying baptism to 
infants (ib,)\ of Arians and Socinians 
in disputes against the Trinity and sa- 
tisfaction of Christ (9 — 11.); of Ar- 
iniriians in setting up free will against 
frfe grace (ll.)> Popery claims 
a double power, ecclesiastical and po- 
litical, and that, ecclesiastical autho- 
rity l)cing the pretence, and political 
power the object, and the Pope pre- 
tending right to kingdoms and states-^ 
throning, and dethroning Kings — ab- 
solving the people from their obedience 
to them — interdicting to whole nations 
the public worship of God (l6), men 
so principled are not to be tolerated 
(17). 

The next passage shows upon what 
principle the Iconoclasts destroyed the 
images and painted glass in our ancient 
Churches. He says that 

“ The Papists have never ceased perpe- 
tually to seduce, .corrupt, and pervert, os 
many as they can of the people. Whe- 
ther, therefore, it be fit or reasonable to 
tolerate men thus principled in religion to- 
wards the State, 1 submit it to the consi- 
deration of all magistrates, who are best 
able to provide for their own and the pub- 
lic safety. As for tolerating the exercise 
of their Religion, supposing their State ac- 
tivities not to be dangerous, 1 answer, that 
toleration is either public or private; and 
the exercise of their religion, as far as it is 
idolatrous, can be tolerated neither way ; 
not publicly without grievous and unsuffer- 
able scandal, given to all conscientious be- 
holders i not privately, without great of- 
fence to God, declared against all kind of 
idolatry, though secret.** (Ezek. viii. 7, 8.) 

He then proceeds to vindicate Ico- 
noclnsm : 

“We must remove their idolatry, and all 


the furniture thereof, whether idols or the 
mass, wherein they adore their God, under 
bread and wine, for the commandment for- 
bids to adore, not only any graven image, 
or the likeness thereof, &c....If they say, 
that, by removing their idols, we violate their 
consciences, we have no warrant to regard 
conscience, which is not founded on Scrip- 
ture : and they themselves confess, that they 
hold not their images necessary to salva- 
tion, hut only as they are enjoined them by 
tradition.” Pp. 19 , 90 . 

He objects to any dispute with them : 

“ Shall we condescend to dispute with 
them ? The Scripture is our only principle 
in religion ; and by that only they will not 
be judged, but will add other principles of 
their own, which, forbidden by the word of 
Ood, we cannot assent to. And [os in several 
places of the Gospel] the common maxim 
also in logic is, ‘Against them who deny 
principles, we are not to dispute’.** P. 30 . 

The first method to hinder thegrowth 
of Popery is, he says, to remove the 
objects of their idolatry, of which we 
have before spoken. The second is to 
study and circulate the Scripture, be- 
cause Popery is chiefly upheld by ig- 
norance of the Scriptures. P. 22 — 25. 

Here we shall pause a moment, to 
express, upon the authority of Milton, 
our great astonishment, that the Bible 
Society of a Protestant country could 
ever sanction the circulation of adul- 
terated versions by Papists ; because it 
is first doing evil, that good may come; 
secondly t sanctioning corruption of the 
standard of faith. 

The next means to hinder the growth 
of Popery is, he says, union amongst 
Protestants; and as to Polemical books 
he observes ; 

There is no learned igap, but will con- 
fess, he hath much profiled by reading con- 
troversies, his senses awakened, his judg- 
ment sharpened, and the truth which he 
holds more firmly established. If then it 
be profitable for him to read, why should 
it not at least be tolerable and free for his 
adversary to write ? In logic, they teach, 
that contraries laid together more evidently 
appear : it follows then, that all controversy 
being permitted, falsehood will appear more 
false, and truth more true; which must 
needs conduce much, not only to the con- 
founding of Popery, but to the general con- 
firmation of uniinplicited truth.” P. sp. 

Lastly, he recomuieuds amendment 
of life, 

“ Lest through impenitency we run into 
that stupidity, which we now seek all means 
80 warily to avoid, the worst of superstitions, 
and the heaviest of all judgments. Popery/’ 
P. 39. 
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Some artful fanatics have thrown 
out that learning is not essential in the 
Clerical profession ; and we have seen 
with sorrow in one Episcopal Charged 
opinions discountenancing profane li- 
terature in the studies of Clergymen. 
It may be proper, and indeed reason- 
able, to expect from Bishops no other 
than works as solemn as sermons, 
oratorios, and dead marches in Saul, 
but to take from the Clergy the means 
of beii^ Masters and Tutors of Col- 
leges, Professors of Sciences, Gover- 
nors of Public and Private Seminaries, 
in short, the agents of all the Liberal 
Education in the Country, wouldbe an 
enormous Ecclesiastical and Civil in- 
jury. Because Sectarian teachers are 
generally uneducated, the people are 
to be made Goths and Vandals, t. e. 
taught to undervalue learning and 
learned men. Can this possibly be 
a public good ? Ought it to be taught 
from the pulpit } If a man can have two 
eyes in his face, we do not see why he 
snould have only one ; nor can we 
comprehend why a perfect leg of sa- 
cred learning, and a wooden one of 
rofane literature, should be thought 
etter than two sound legs of both. It 
is unnecessary to say more ; and we are 
happy to see, that the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, himself a profound classic, has 
discountenanced this mischievous ab- 
surdity, by adding an Appendix, con- 
sisting of two articles : one is an ex- 
Iract from Lord Monboddo on the 
style of Mllion, showing that his imi- 
tation of the gneient classics greatly 
contributed to the grandeur of his poe- 
try ; the other is an exouisite analysis 
of the poetry of Milton from the Edin- 
burgh Reviewf These two articles 
are the best which were ever written 
concerning Milton’s works. 

We offer our sincere thanks to the 
learned Prelate for this logical and 
masterly work; and in the words of 
the late Bishop of Durham, earnestly 
wish, <*that, for the interests of Chris- 
tianity and the Church of England, 
he may prove victorious,” 

1 0 1 . N icuoLS*8 Progresses of James the First, 
Fblume II, 

fCantinued from p, 448.J 
BEN JONSON’S . Masque of 
Quiseks is not only a very curious 

“ 

only ;-^no such notion emanated 
^ Bench, composed as it is^ not 


and striking poem, but an admirable 
illustration of the Demdnology of the 
day, the poet explaining, at the desire 
of Prince Henry, all the machinery of 
his plot, with illustrations from various 
learned tomes, and that of his Royal 
Master in particular. Strange things 
were in such productions the objects 
of request, but, by interweaving them 
with matters of deep tragical interest 
in themselves, Shakspeare doubled the 
dramatic effect. In Macbeth, for in- 
stance, the superstition is in harmony 
with the murders and villanies of the 
Usurper. By Ben Jonson the witches 
are connected with felicitous and lively 
subjects, and the taste is bad, though 
the poetry and the invention are of the 
first character. 

In a Lion and Bear fight (as pro- 
posed), the lion cut the concern, and 
would not fight at all. Some mastiff 
dogs were turned in, “ and boldly 
seized upon the lion,*’ but left him for 
a stone-norse, which had also been put 
in. The latter would soon have been 
killed by the dogs, if the bear-wards 
had not taken them ofl*. More lions 
were turned in, but they all showed 
the white feather. They did not want 
to fight, and therefore would not fight. 
They were well fed, and not actuated 
by exciting passions. P. Qhg, 

James used to .call his ministers his 
''littcl fools,” “beagles,” &c. (see our 
last notice of the work, p. 443), and 
the Earl of Worcester says in his letter 
to the Earl of Salisbury, one of the 
ministers, “ youe take exceptions to 
be cawled foole,” but consoles him 
with observing, that he was also called 
** a parrot-monger, a monkee-monger, 
and twentie other names” (p. 2U2). 
The fact is, that James had no ideas of 
dignity, except by ceremony. His 
only argument for respect was, that he 
was fhe Almighty's substitute (see pp. 
231, 286), and therefore he was privi- 
leged to say and do whatever his in- 
clination or habits prompted. 

** Strange attire” was, it seems, the 
fashion of the day, in persons deli- 
vering challenges for tournaments (p. 
266), which fashion confirms the pre- 
sunned origin of supporters to arms. 

A dinner was served to the King, 
by the East India Company in I6O9-IO, 
** in fine China dishes, which were 
freely permitted to be carried away by 
all persons.” P. 268. 

According to the old custom, the 
King assembled the Commons merely 
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to obtain supplies; ^'and the better to 
incline and encourage the House to 
thegrantingthis high and extraordinary 
demand,” the Minister ** willed^every 
one of them to bring and proStr /reefy 
any such griefs is they nadf and he 
nroiriised in the King's name that his 
Majesty would redress the same (p. 285). 
The conseauence of this absurd and 
impracticable engagement was, ** that 
an infinite number of Dills of com- 
plaints were put up to the House, and 
some of them very extravagant and 
strange.” P. 28(5. 

Sir Dudley Carleton says: '‘My wife 
is gone to the Queen at Bissam for her 
Benediciie, which is grown into such 
a custom, that the ceremony is ex- 
pected for our women travellers.” P. 
3()5. [Of the Benedicite see Fosbroke’s 
British Monachism, p. 329.] 

Marlborough could not write Eng- 
lish, but he is outdone by another 
“ famous General, but wretched scho- 
lar," Sir Robert Shirley, who confesses 
in a letter (p. 431), '* 1 have not the 
pen of Sissero” [Gicero] ! 

The old association of the titles of 
" Knight and Baronet,” is well known. 
They were always distinct honours; 
but, at the first institution of the Order 
of Baronets, it appears to have been 
thought essential .that every person 
enrolled in that Order should either 
previously be a Knight, or should re- 
ceive knighthood at the first opportu- 
nity. Instances of the latter arrange- 
ment occur in pp. 442, 444, and 
elsewhere. The custom was, how- 
ever, soon neglected; but, from the 
son being knighted during his father's 
lifetime before succeeding to the Ba- 
ronetcy, the titles are frequently met 
with together throughout the seven- 
teenth century, and until the honour of 
knighthood began to be confined to 
professional men and the presenters of 
Addresses. Cases in which rising men 
have successively received the titles in 
question, have always occurred, and 
are still occurring. About twenty of 
the present Baronets are also Knights 
Bachelors; and the old rule is still 
maintained, that “ no Baronet can 
act as proxy for a Knight of the Gar- 
ter or Bath, unless he has been previ- 
ously knighted.” 

In p. 44(5, it appears that a journey 
from London to Bath by an invalid, 
in 1(310 occupied six days; at least so 
many did the Lord Treasurer Salisbury 
take, who was then sick unto death. 


His five sleeping-houses were : •• Dit- 
ton, my Lord Chandois*s; Caussam, 
my Lord Knowles*s; Newbury, Mr. 
Doleman’s ; Marlborough, Mr. Da- 
niel's ; and Laycock, my Lady Stapyl* 
ton’s.*' 

On the death of Salisbury, James 
chose for some time to be his own Se- 
cretary of State I “ The King,** says 
Mr. Chamberlain Cp. 449), " is much 
troubled with the multitude of compe- 
titors for the Secretaryship; but in this 
distraction makes no haste to nomi- 
nate any, but says he is skilled in the 
craft himself, and, till he be thoroughly 
weary, will execute it in person !” 
And again, in his next letter i “The 
King himself supplies the Secretary's 
place ; and all packets are delivered to 
the Lord Chamberlain, and so to the 
King.** 

The low state of medical knowledge 
at this period, is sadly depicted in seve- 
ral interesting pages which describe 
the daily progress of Prince Henry's 
fatal illness. It appears that the letting 
of blood was considered a very dan- 
gerdus expedient ; and indeed in one in- 
stance which occurred in l6l4-15 it 
proved so ; for in one of Mr.Chamber- 
iain*8 letters (vol. 111. p. 39), we read 
that 

“ The Lady Cheke (Mr. Osborne’s sister 
of the Exchequer) would needs be let blood 
the last week for a little heat or itching in 
her arm ; but by mishap the Queen’s lurgepn 
pricked her too deep, and cut an artery, 
whieh fell to rankle, and in a few days grew 
to a gangrene, whereof she died." 

But, in the Prince's case, the King’s 
physician, the celebrated Dr. Theo- 
dore Mayerne, “ did say that, in his 
judgment, the surest way for his High- 
nesses safety was bleeciing; — but liis 
opinion was not allowed of the rest” of 
the medical attendants. Four days 
after, 

“ Nature, as the day before, did, as wss 
said, shew the necessity of bleeding; for 
which cause it was with more instance agsine 
propounded end lurged than ever, as the only 
means, under God, to save his Highnesse. 
At length, after much adoe pro and corUra^ 
Doctor Mayerne urging, snd Master Butler 
[the Cambridge physioian, so celebrated for 
bis obstinacy and other eccentricities,] chiefly 
witbsUnding the same, mistaking the first 
beginning of his Highnesses sickneiio ; in 
the end the three Doctors, Mayerne, Ha- 
roend, and Butler, did agree tnat on the 
morrow, being Sunday, the ^hih broken 
and the seventh whole Jay of his sicknesse^ a 
veins should he opened!" 
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Accordingly, on the next day the 
important operation was performed. 
After much adoe, Master Butler resist- 
ing to consent that he should be let bloud, 
lecausSf as he said, it um the eighth day, 
preferring to have left them, untill he was 
forced to stay and give his consent; Dr* 
Hamond and others proving unto him that 
it was not the eighth day, his Highnesse 
being ill of a long time before, howsoever 
he strangely, with a wonderful courage and 
patience, concealed the same. His High- 
nessc being still, after one, in the presence 
of the foresaid Doctors and divers others of 
very good worth, was drawne out of the 
median of his right arme, seven or eight 
ounces of bloud ; during which time he 
fainted not, bleeding well and abundantly, 
desiring and calling to them to take mure, 
as they were about to stop the same, find- 
ing some ease as it were upon the instant. 
This day after his bleeding he found great 
ease ; and in the afternoone be was visited 
by his Royal Father, Mother, Brother, 
Sister, the Palsgrave, with others of the 
Court ; all which, conceiving good hopes, de- 
parted from thence reasonably cheerful. Yet 
that night, though better than others, he 
passed unquietly.'^ ^ 

Two days after, the fever having 
greatly increased. 

Bleeding was againe proposed by Dr. 
Mayeme and the favourers thereof, who still 
affirmed that he did mlslike the too sparing 
proceeding with his Highnesse; alledging 
that, in this case of extremity, they must, if 
they meane to save his life, proceed in the 
cure, as though it were to some meane 
person, forgetting him to be a Prince whom 
they had now iu hand, otherwise he said, 
for ought he taw, lecause he teas a Prince 
he must die, but if he were a meane person he 
might be saved** 

But no, instead of this, the hair 
was shaven away, and pigeons cup- 
ping-glasses applied, to lessen and draw 
away the humour and superfluous 
blood from the head,^* and the next 
day a cocke was cloven by the backe, 
and applyed unto the soles of his feet, 
but in vaine T* 

Vain indeed were such remedies, yet 
this was the perfection of the medical 
science in the reign of James. Of a 
similar cha'acter is the superstitious 
regard paid to a lunar rainbow. On 
the* evening of the fifth day of the 
Prince’s illness, 

** 'fhere appeared a fiitall aigoe, about 
two^ houci or more witblu the night, bear- 
ii^^he colours and shew of a rainbow, 
f'^W>biiDg directly croste and over Saint 
J ajpies* s House. It was first perceived about 
ski^ a clocke at; night, which I my selfe 


[Sir Charles Cornwallis, Treasnrer of the 
Prince's Household,] did see, with divers 
others looking thereupon with admiration, 
continuing untill past bed-time, being no 
more seen. This night was unquiet, and be 
rested ill.” P. 477. 

We could willingly extract more of 
this interesting detail, but must con- 
clude with some passages respecting 
Sir VValtcr Raleigh, who, with the 
exception of Prince Charles, may, Mr. 
Nichols remarks, be said to have 
been that person, whose future destiny 
Prince Henry’s death affected more 
than that of any other individual." 

** All the world," says Sir Charles Corn- 
wallis (p. 484), were ready in tliis despaire 
to bring cordiall waters, diaplioretick and 
quintissentiall spirits, to be given unto him ; 
amongst which one in the afternoone was 
minisired which set that little nature re- 
maining on workc, forcing a small sweat, 
which (too‘ late) was the first he had. Sir 
Walter Raleigh also did send another from 
the Tower, which whether or no to give 
him they did a while deliberate. After the 
operation of the first, his Highnesse rested 
quietly a little while, presently after falling 
into his former extremities ; whereupon, as 
the last desperate remedy, with the leave 
and advice of the Lords of the Counsel 1 
there present, the cordial sent by Sir Wultcr 
Raleigh, after it had been tasted and proved, 
was given unto him, but in vaine, save that, 
forcing that sparke of 'life that remained, it 
brought him againe into a sweate ; after 
which, as before, he had some rest for a 
little while. But, no remedy, death would 
needs be ennqueronr !” 

Dr. Welwood, in his notes on Wil- 
son’s Life of James, mentions Raleigh’s 
nostrum, and 

says it was sent at the desire of the 
Queen, who had received relief from it in a 
fever some time before. Raleigh sent with 
it a Letter, expressing the most tender con- 
cern for the Prince (the sincerity of which 
none will doubt), ‘ and, boasting of his medi- 
cine, stumbled unluckily upon an expression 
to this purpose, that it would certainly cure 
him, or any other, of a fever, except in case 
of poison. The Prince dying though he 
took it, the Queen, in the agony of her 
grief, shewed Raleigh’s Letter, and laid so 
much weight on the expression about poison, 
that, to her dying day, she could never be 
dissuaded from the opinion that her beloved 
Son had foul play.’ Raleigh’s expressions 
probably flowed from an overweening conceit 
in the powers of his own medicine, but are 
perhaps to be numbered among the circum- 
stances which ensured his destruction." P. 
484. 

In page 487 we find the same cir- 
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cumstances alluded to in one of those 
original letters of Mr. Chamberlain, 
which so much enhance the value of 
Mr. Nichols’s work : 

‘‘In the Prince’s extreme they tried all 
manner of conclusions upon him, as letting 
him blood at the nose, and whatsoever else 
they could imagine ; and at the lost me 
him a quintessence sent by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, (which he says they should have ap- 
plied sooner,) that brought him to some 
shew of sense and opening of his eyes, and 
some will needs say speech ; but all faded 
again presently. Among the rest he hath 
lost his greatest hope, and was grown into 
special confidence with him, insomuch 
that he had moved the King divers times 
for him, and had lastly a grant, that ho 
should be delivered out of the Tower before 
Christmas.” 

On this Mr. Nichols remarks: 

“ The mutual friendship of these heroic 
sjpirits is generally known. The high-spi- 
rited Henry is reported to have once enthu- 
siastically exclaimed : ‘ None surely but my 
Father would keep such a bird in a cage I* — 
That eminent Writer, Soldier, and States- 
man, says Dr. Birch, had designed to ad-* 
dress to the Prince a discourse Of the Art 
of War by Sea, which his Highness's death 

I )reventcd the author from finishing. .He 
lad written likewise to the Prince another 
Discourse of a Maritimal Voyage, with the 
passages and incidents therein ; hut this is 
only mentioned by him in his Observations 
concerning the Royal Navy. He had also 
Intended, and, as he expresses it, heivn out 
a second and third volume of his History of 
the World which were to have been di- 
rected to his Highness ; ‘ but it has pleased 
Ood,* says he in the conclusion of his first 
volume, '‘ to take that glorious Prince out 
of this world, to whom they were directed ; 
whose unspeakable and never-enough la- 
mented loss hath taught me to say with 
Job, Fersa est in lucLum citliera mea^ et 
organum meum in voeem Jlentium P. 488, 

“ Raleigh’s cordial was afterwards cele- 
brated, as is sbowu by the following extract 
from Evelyn’s Diary, Sept, 20, 1662 : “ I 
accompanied his Majesty to Mons. Fcluire, 
his chymist, (and who had formerly been my 
master in Paris,} to see his accurate prepa- 
ration for the composing Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s rare cordial ; he made a learned dis- 
course before his Majesty in French on 
each ingredient.” P. 484. 


1 03 . Our FUlage, Sketches qf Rural Charae^ 

ter and Scenery, By Mary Russell Mit* 

ford. FoL IT, Whittaker. 

WE sacllv apprehend that we are 
idolaters of female talent, find it where 
we will,— rather, perhaps, we should 
say, where we can. Our conscience 
too lias frequently smitten us as we 
enned a line in praise of mediocrity, 
ecause, forsooth, we were unwilling 
to wound the sensibility of a female 
writer. Happy is our lot when the 
loftiest praise that gallantry can fur- 
nish is more than merited by her who 
is the subject of it. We have perused 
this volume of Miss Mitford (the first 
not having met our eye) with feelings 
of admiration for her talents, and 
with an ill -concealed surprise at 
the richness and variety of graphic 
powers. 

The Horatian dictum of Difficile 
est propria communia dicete^** has also 
lost its truth; for Miss Mitford speaks 
of the every-day affairs of her village 
with an ease, a* grace, and a propriety 
rareW equalled, and never excelled. 
Avolcling the depths and the darkness 
of human passions, a path in which 
her great precursor Crabbe has trodden 
with so much power, she in her 
prose narratives has successfully com- 
peted with those simple and beautiful 
narrations of village manners, which 
we have read with so much delight in 
the “ Parish Register’’ of the Poet. We 
accompany Miss Mitford in her walks, 
wc gaze with admiration on the scenery 
she points out, and hang with silent 
delight on the narratives of our Vil- 
lage Chronicler. We accompany her 
home, and listen with genuine sym- 
pathy to the stories of Tier youthful 
days, her school friendships, and her 
school disasters. With her dog "May” 
we have a perfect acquaintance, we re- 
spect his instinct, and we honour his 
fidelity. 

We recommend this little volume 
with a hearty feeling of good will to 
the perusal of our young and fair read- 
ers, to whom it cannot fail to prove a 
rich treat. 


• On the subject of the non-completion of Raleigh's ‘‘ History of the World,” w^per- 

ceive that Mr. Nichols has, in his liiird Volume, p. 27, a valuable note, in which he com- 
bats the prevailing opinion tliat Raleigh was discouraged from proceeding in his grand 
work, merely because of Prince Henry's death. That position is, ho says, evidently disproved 
by the circumstances of Sir Walter continuing bis labours on the first volume, and pro- 
ducing it two years after that occurrence. It could not, therefore, be his Highnees’s de- 
cease that induced Sir Walter tp abandon the intended continuation; but it teems more 
probably to have been the want of encouragement mentioned by his biographen. 
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(t>meluMfiom p, 583.) 

THE first accoant of our country is, 
that the Phenicians began the com- 
merce with the British Isles, and (it 
is to be remembered) (key alone t for 
Strabo, who communicates this infor- 
mation, adds, (in confutation of some 
modern authors, who give the Greeks 
a share in this intercourse,) that the 
Phenicians kept their knowledge of 
the island a secret from the Greeks. 
This is further proved by Plinv, who 
says, that lead ws first brought into 
Greece from the &iily Isles (’Cassi- 
teridesjf and by Herodotus, who con- 
fesses his ignorance of the islands ( Cas- 
siterides ) whence came tin. Moreover, 
the learned Bochart and others note, 
that Strabo calls our [Island B^nranxn 
and B^treunKDi [vdo-o; being understood] ; 
and, according to the same persons, 
Bratanac, in Phenician, signifies the 
same thing as Cassileris, a country or 
field of tin. (See Sammes's Britannia, 
p. 41.) 

To this account of Strabo we give 
credit, and without entering into va- 
rious hackn^ed particulars, to be found 
in Bochart, Camden, Sammes, &c. we 
shall enter only into three points ; the 
Jirst, the skill of the Phenicians in the 
Arts and Sciences, and the great An- 
tiquity of their knowledge $ the second, 
the palpable derivation of a leading 
feature of Druidical superstition from 
that nation ; the third, the existence 
at this day of their costume, viz, the 
tartan of Scotland. First then, as to 
their .very ancient skill in the Arts. 
Pliny (v. 13.) in proof of the antiquity 
of their cities says, that Joppa Phent- 
cum was reported by tradition to have 
been older than the Hood. Cicero, in 
a fragment of his work *‘de Repub- 
licV’says; ^'Phoenices primi merca- 
turis et mcrcibus suis avaritiam et 
magnificentiam, et inexplebiles cupi- 
ditates omnium rerum supportaverunt 
inGreciam.” (Opfra,ii. 585. cd. Lond. 
fol. 1681). Thus th^ were the authors 
of foreign trkde. Phny further says, 
(V. IS.) ** Ipsa gens Fhoenicum in 
glori& magn& literarum ipventionis [of 
which in Lucan] el siderum, nava- 
liumque ac bellicarum artium.’* It 
appears from the Bible, that they built 
the Temple and Palace of Solomon. 
Homer (II. xxiii. 743) says, that they 
were jp’eat artists j and Scaliger (in 
Varr. Re Rust pp. S6l— 2) notes that 
the best furniture of wood among the 
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Romans was made by the Carthagi- 
nians, descendants of the Phenicians. , 
The second point is the palpable de- 
rivation of a leading feature of Druidi- 
cal superstition from the Phenicians. 
That excellent Oriental scholar. Sir 
William Drummond, says, ‘*The name 
of Bell was familiar to the ancient Bri- 
tons; and the descendants of the Celts 
of Scotland often speak of Bel without 
suspecting its Chaldean origin; and 
perhaps some of my countrymen will 
not believe me, when I tell them, 
what is nevertheless perfectly true, that 
their Beltain is nothing else than the 
ancient god of the Chaldeans. BeU 
tain is a manifest corruption for 
(Belitan), Belfortis, the name 
which, according to Ctesias, the Ba- 
bylonians gave to Bel, and which he 
writes BEXtravne." Origines, p. 113. — 
From this passage, we are inclined to 
think, that the Druidical superstitions, 
which are conformable to the Asiatic, 
are of Phenician introduction, because 
we know of no other nation through 
whom they could have an early know- 
ledge of Oriental Customs. We do 
not, however, say that there were not 
pre-existing superstitions. We only 
mean that Drutdism first derived a sci- 
entific form from the Phenicians. 

The third point is the costume of 
the Tartan pattern. In the Vatican 
Terence a Phenician merchant wears 
a striped tunic, and such was the ^cos- 
tume of the Gauls in Virgil, of Boa- 
dicea, and a Romanized Briton on an 
Arundelian marble, engraved by Dr. 
Meyrick (Encyclop. of Antiquities). 
It is certain that the clothing arts both 
in wool and fiax, were long known to 
the Irish, and that the names of the 
materials, machinery, &c. are similar 
in the Irish, the Chaldee, the Hebrew, 
and the Arabic languages, whence 
Dr. Meyrick presumes that the art 
fc^a^deri^ ed from the Phenicians. (Cos- 
tumes of the Britons, p. 8.) He also 
shows, from Strabo, the existence of 
the Tartan pattern, and the description 
of it, as the miAvroixiXoi, the 
vanoietTov of Diodorus. (Id. 10, II.) 
In a British barrow Sir R. C. Hoare 
found some small bits of cloth, so well 
preserved, that he could clearly distin- 
guish the size of the spinning, and' 
Uiat it was, in technical languam, 
kersey woven. In linen cloth also 

have bones been found. (Anc. Wilts. 

*• 790 

From the preceding statements, only 
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a part of many which are better 
known, we think, that the earliest 
account of our island to which we can 
attach credit is that of the Phenician 
intercourse; and we further think, 
from the Geographical site of the very 
curious and very ancient remains un- 
der discussion (viz. on or near the 
sea-coast), and from the knowledge of 
the arts which these remains show, 
that they appertain, in a certain por- 
tion, to the Phenicians, or at least 
have a better title to that origin, by 
impartition, than any other known.* 
We are (if we may so say), beckoned 
to this point, by the mathematical fi- 
gures on a piece of Kimerid^e coal or 
slate (engraved p. 37)» the evident use 
of the compass and lathe, and other 
tokens of civilization, which lead us 
of course into seras within the date of 
h i story. 1 1 is absurd to su ppose that the 
British aborogines invented mathema- 
tics, or acquired a science by instinct. 

The first attempt made by Mr. Miles 
to discover the Coal-money (a species 
of black mineral f , denominated mo- 
ney, because of such flat rotundity, 
evidently a work of art) was at the 
Bay of fVbr Marrow. On the North 
side of this Bay is a Hill-camp, which 
is called FlowerU, or Floras Barrow. 
On the South, or opposite side, is an 
ascending promontory, which ter- 
minates in a cliff about two hundred 
feet high. 

<<At the conuneDcement of the ascent, 
an earthwork runs nearly across the narrow 
neck of this promontory, leaving a space for 
entrance on the southern side about eight 
feet wide, the mould on one side, end a pre- 
cipice on the other. About half-way up the 
ascent, another earth-work appears for a fur- 
ther protection, and on the summit is a flat- 
tened space enclosed a slight earth-work. 
At the base of the cliff lies an immense cir- 
cular block of stone, two feet in thickness 
and seven in diameter, whose sides have 
lieen worked into mouldings, and may be 
described as an enormous specimen of Coal- 
mmey, being shaped similarly to some of 
the pieces in my possession. This relic is 
worthy of a closer investigation, and if 1 may 
venture a conjecture, 1 should deem it an 
altar-stone used in all probability by that 
race, to whom the CoaL-money may be at- 
tributed ; especially as we are informed that 
a stone of similar features was used for la- 
criflcial purposes, and is now preserved in 
the Cathedral of Mexico.*’ P. 86. 

* So also Mr. Miles, hereafter quoted. 

i* Of the same stratum of cou as the 
eliffi produce. 

Obnt. Mao. SujtpL XCV. Part. 11. 
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There could be but two appurent 
purposes to which this relick could be 
applied, viz. a joint of a massy co- 
lumn, or an altar. The latter gene- 
rally hsive concave surfaces, or an in- 
dentation. The trunks of the massv 
Egyptian columns are worked With 
mouldings; and from the connection 
between Phenician and Egyptian art, 
we have doubts whether this block 
was ever an altar. 

Mr. Miles proceeds : 

** My guide conducted me to the edge of 
the cliff; and centrically situated between 
the promontory and the camp wss the, spot 
where the Coai-money had been discovered ; 
for having descended a few cautious steps 
down the side of the cliff, 1 found the soil 
for about two feet deep to be composed of 
a rich black mould, intermixed with some 
animal remains, a few marina shells, and se- 
veral fragments of pottery, together with 
large rounded atones, as if worn by the ac- 
tion of the sea. The pottery I found at 
first was of a peculiar but no ‘decisive cha- 
racter. Its texture was different from other 
specimens of ancient pottery, wliich I had 
ever observed, being narder, blacker, and 
finer. On a ^rther search I dug up a piece 
of red pottery, highly glazed, extremely' 
compact, and finer than the generality of 
Roman specimens, and equal to any ware 
of the present age.** P. d7> 

Mr. Miles adds, this species of fine 
red glazed pottery has been distinguish- 
ed by the name of Samian, and frag- 
ments are found in all the Romanized 
settlements of the Britons. 

Here we beg to observe, that down 
to the time of Pliny, the Sainean ware 
was especially used for dishes, which 
were applied to articles of food. Ma- 
jor quoque pars hominum terrenis titi- 
tur vasis. Sarnia etiamnum in esculen- 
iis laudanlur (L. xxxv. c. 12. p. 700.) 
We do not, however, think that all 
the red ware found was made at Samos. 
In truth, no man can tell by the mere 
manufacture where the particular spe- 
cies was made; for Pliny further shows, 
that there were numerous potteries, 
and that the articles of all of them were 
great matters of exportation. After the 
passage about the Samian ware just 
quoted, he says **Retlnet hanc nobili- 
tatem [of being used for the tables] ht 
Aretium' [Eretum 18 m. from Tivur, 
i.e. TtWfj in Italic : et calcium tan- 
tum Sorrentum, Asta, Pollenfla : in 
Hispanifl Saguntum, in Asii Perga- 
mum. Habent et Tralleis opera lua, 
et Mutina in Italii: quoniam et sic 
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gentes nobilitantur. Bcbc quoque per 
maria terrasque ultra citrogue portan- 
/er, insiKnibus rotaetiflicinis Eryihua.** 
ibid. We are inclined, however, to 
think, that rude frail funereal vases 
were made in this island. Strabo says, 
that the Phenicians did import pottery. 

Mr. Miles next obseri'es, that the 
Coal-money had evidently been turn- 
ed in a lathe, and that the mould- 
ing and ornaments had been formed 
with great neatness and precision ; and 
that among this curious assemblage of 
substances, he found a piece of Kim- 
meridge coal or slate, on which were 
traced, with mathematical exactness, 
circles and various angles. The cen- 
tres of the circles are evident, as if the 
points of the compass had indented the 
material. In several instances he ob- 
served the bones of birds to be inter- 
mixed with these curious relies.” P.37. 

From these circumstances, Mr. Miles 
Infers that there was a manufactory on 
the spot. As to the mathematical fi- 
gures, we know the Oriental cylindri- 
cal gems, and are informed by Juvenal 
that the Chaldaeans made horoscopes, 
**tahellas” in which, says Lubinus, 
** thema et constitutio coefi erecta, est, 
addito de iilis iudicio et vaticinio.” 
Juven. p. S9I. fid. Lubin.-~We make 
no douDt, that the Phenicians were 
acquainted with a like knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies ; for Pliny, before 
quoted (L. v. c. 12.) positively says 
that they were. As to the bones of the 
birds, we find it difficult to oBer an 
explanation, unless they were the bones 
of birds which inhabited the cliffs, or 
were remains of the coena feralis. 

We have not room to copy Mr. Miles 
at length. We shall, therefore, in the 
main abstract his further discoveries. 
(1.) A human skeleton stuck in the 
cliff, with the skull resting on an urn, 
containing Coal-money, p. 38. (2.) 

The samfB Coal-money found in the 
cliBs of Kimmeridge Bay, amidst 
blacker and richer soil, containing 
more animal hones and other remains, 
especially pottery, of which there were 
fragments of shallow vases, wider at 
ttm than at bottom. (3.) Specimens 
of 'Coal-money, various in ornament, 
circumference, thick ness, and the num- 
ber of holes, in which some instrument 
appears to have been inserted, to hold 
it when in the process, an operation 
said (p. 44} to have been effected by 
the sluirp sides of Bints, because no 
steel,, however tempered, could retain 
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its edge, when opposed to the rapidity 
of the coal in the lathe. 

The large pieces have never more than 
three holes, or if one only, it is a large 
square in the centre ; the smaller ones having 
ill rare instances four and even five holes, 
although two and three appear to be the 
usual number. On some pieces, when three 
holes have been used, 1 observed an isos- 
coles triangle to be marked, and at each 
angle is a hole. Several fragments of the 
Kimmeridge material were discovered, and 
in one instance a piece, on which a circle 
was marked, and a centre point was visible. 
These fragments are more inclined to fall 
into pieces than the well-turned Coal-money, 
which it appears was preserved through some 
animal or vegetable substance being used 
on them in former times. In a few in- 
stances parts of rings, made of the shell, 
are to be found, and they appear to have 
been not only exquisitely turned, but even 
highly polished.*’ P. 40. 

Mr. Miles then mentions some fine 
red pottery, exquisitely glazed, orna- 
mented, and of a richness of colour, 
uninjured by time, and not surpassed 
by any vase of the present day. P. 41. 

In p. .31 Mr. Miles mentions the 
discovery of the skeleton of a young 
person, amidst snail shells^ ashes, pot- 
tery, a deer horn, an iron implement^ 
and near the skull, a piece of Coal- 
money with one square hole right 
through it. P. 62. 

Pickaxes of deer’s horn have been 
found in the Cornish mines, and other 
Brilish remains ; for the snail shells, 
we only know medical uses mentioned 
by Pliny xxix. 6. xxx. 16; but in 
the Coal-money, found near the skull, 
w'e are reminded, though incredulous, 
of the Naufon or Charon’s fare. At 
a great depth in this mound, Mr. 
Miles found “ many teeth of animals, 
scoria, and an ornament with an ob- 
lique perforation through it, of a spe- 
cies of pottery, /tg/// to a degree. This 
lightness it was a great pleasure of the 
ancient potters to effect. Pliny says, 

* Ostendunlur amphors dua; propter 
tenuitatem consecratae, discipuli ma- 
gistrique certamine, liter ienuioremhu- 
wiww cluccret’.” xxxv. 12. p. 700. 

Mr. Miles ascribes these remains to 
a Phenician colony, who established 
large settlements upon this coast, and 
with this opinion we coincide. 

One question morejemains to be 
settled. What was the use of this 
Coal-money? Hutchins and Gough 
make them amulets. Whoever con-' 
suits Pliny L. xxxvi. c. IQ, 20, 
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&c. will see that the ancients did an- 
nex %'ariou3 medical properties to dif- 
ferent sorts of stone, and it is certain^ 
that black and bituminous stone, ^*qua- 
lis Thracius Lapis/* is part of the Ma- 
teria Medica in Galen (Fintianus in 
Pliny, p. 704). Montfaucon, speaking 
of a Kisivaen discovered at Cacherell 
in Normandy, says that under one of 
the skulls was a ** Stone of fine Ori- 
ental Giade, greenish, and spotted with 
silver, shaped like an axe, perforated at 
one of its extremities, and is three 
inches long, and ttvo broad. This 
stone is good against the epilepsy and 
the nephritis, it having been experi- 
mented, as is alfirmed.*’ (Humphrey's 
Edition, V p. 1.32.) The medicinal pro- 
perties of the JElites, or Eagle-stone, 
especially in promoting the easy par- 
turition of pregnant women, are men- 
tioned in Pliny, and even in modern 
works(Rawdon*8 Papers, I92), as then 
believed to have the utility just men- 
tioned. Several eagle-stones nave been 
found in a barrow, cut or broken in 
two, so as to form a rude kind of cup 
of stone, and are engraved in Sir R. 
C. Hoare*s Ancient VVilts, Tumuli, 
PI. V. vol. i. p. 76. — This medical use 
is one explanation which we give, be- 
cause it is supported by analogy. 

Another opinion may be formed, 
that they were negociable as coins; 
but to this Mr. Miles states, as ob- 
jections, their being only of local oc- 
currence, and theirdestructibility. From 
being invariably found in union with 
animal remains, he thinks that *Mhey 
were representatives of coin, and of 
some mystical use in sacriheial or se- 
pulchral rites,*' p. 49. We see many 
objections to this opinion, and we hnd 
110 analogical circumstances. 

A third opinion may be formed, 
ibat they were counters of arithmetic, 
such methods of calculation being of 
the most remote antiquity; but the 
occurrence of single pieces only in a 
barrow militates with this supposition. 

The specimen sent to us assimilates 
in form, not in colour, a common 
cake of Prussian blue, and from ap- 
pearance might be deemed the bottom 
or stand of a small vase, broken off 
from the belly of it; but had such 
been its purpose, an urn full of them 
ivould have hardly been found under 
the head of a skeleton, unless such a 
thing had been intended, as a symbol 
of the profession of the deceued, viz^ 
that ot a maker of such articles, tor 
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such tokens of profession were cer- 
tainly usual in ancient interments, es- 
pecially in those of Greece. This, 
therefore, according to the plan all 
along pursued in this Review, of judg- 
ing or the phenomena by analogy, 
and contemporary ideas, is anoMer ex- 
planation, which we are able to give, 
vis. that they might indicate the pro- 
fession of the deceased. The piece of 
a column might denote an architect ; 
the resemblance of an orrery or zo- 
diac, a mariner, who steered by the 
stars ; and so de castcris. 

We cannot sufficiently praise the in- 
genuity and perseverance which Mr. 
Miles has exhibited in these researches, 
and his happy appropriation of these 
remains to the Pheniciuns. 

Sir R. C. Hoare patronized the re- 
searches of Mr. Miles, and in a letter 
to the. Editor of the Dorset Chronicle, 
dated October, 1825^ says, ** The dis- 
covery of the sacrifice of a young bul- 
lock is unique.** Mr. Miles thus de- 
scribes it. “ At the depth of a foot 
and a half from the surface, 011 the 
edge of the cliff, a pentagonal cham- 
ber 4 feet by 3, and high, was 
formed by large flat slates of the 
Kimmeridge material, perpendicularly 
placed, and supporting larger ones for 
a roof. Within this chamber was a 
coarse patera of friable materials, hold- 
ing a bullock’s head. Within this 
chamber, neither CoaUmoney nor 
bones were deposited, but around it 
on the outside, were fragments of 
pottery. Coal-money, and animal bones 
(pp. 41, 42). The bull, called by 
Virgil the favourite victim of Pluto, 
the Taurilia, in honour of the infer- 
nal gods, the Tauroholia (see Fonte- 
nelle. Hist, des Oracles, P. ii. ch, 5), 
and Beizoni’s description of the sa- 
cred apes in an Egyptian sarcopha- 
gus, have occurred to us ; but the Ho- 
nourable Baronet thinks *^that it de- 
noted a sacrifice made on the depar- 
ture of vessels to procure a safe and 
happy voyage.’* Sir Richard calls his 
hypothesis by the humble name of a 
conjecture. We are gratified that ive 
can give it the term of a great proba- 
bility. The TaureioB were festivals in 
honour of Neptune, and in them it 
was customary to sacrifice black bulls. 
The sacrificers (priestesses) were called 
Madtimes, because they were conse- 
crated to the Marine deities, princi- 
pally to 'Neptune. As to the shell- 
nsh. Sir Richard thinks that thap 
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were merely food of the inhabitants^ 
because he found oyster shells in the 
Wiltshire inland barrows. As to the 
ifoken pottery, found in barrows, it is 
presumed that it was customary, after 
the coBnaferalis, to break the vessels, 
atid throw them into the tomb, an 
hypothesis which is well supported by 
authorities, cited by Mr. Dodwell, and 
is a very excellent illustration of mor- 
tality. 


104. OhservatUm on some of the Dialects of 
the West q/* England, particvloTly Somer- 
setshire. With a Glossary of Words now 
in use there i and Poems and othor Pieces 
exemplifying the DialecL By James Jen- 
nings. 

WE have read, and with much 
pleasure, ' the above ingenious work, 
and are persuaded that the curious 
etymologist and philological inquirer 
will regard it as a literary gem. It is, 
however, to the native of Somerset- 
shire, or to those wlio are well ac- 
quainted with the county, that it will 
aiford the greatest delight ; of the first, 
the understanding will be ^pealed to; 
of the latter, the heart. The avowed 
intention of the work, is, to assist in 
elucidating our old authors, and to af- 
foid occasional aid to the etymology 
of the Anglo-Saxon portion of our lan- 
guage. In the execution of this de- 
sign, the author has by no means fail- 
ed, and his assiduity in the compila- 
tion of a Glossary entitles him to the 
best thanks of the republic of letters. 
To trace words to their roots, is not 
only an amusing, but an instructive 
pursuit, provided that the bounds of 
probability are not overstepped; and 
although conjecture is unavoidably 
employed in researches of this nature, 
Mr. J. is generally happy enough to 
couple conviction with an etymon. 
The exemplifications of the dialect in 
verse and prose are copious and judi- 
cious. Several of the poems will be 
admired for their pathetical simplicity; 
but a native only, or a sojourner of 
some standing, will relish the whole 
of their beauty: for no combination 
of letters would enable a stranger to 
pronounce the wprds like a ** dweller 
of the West.** If there, be a man in 
the Metropolis who may have resigned 
the cottage for the warehouse, the 
grove for the mart, and can read 
**J<^od bwye ta thee Cotl** without 
4«.yigh of regret^ we sincerely congra- 
tufsii^im— London agrees lyitfc him. 


** Fanny Fear** is a well-written baU 
lad.' It describes the death of a hunts- 
man who imprudently visited the ken- 
hel in the dark, and in a state of semi- 
nudity, and not being recognized by 
the hounds, was actually devoured by 
them. The melancholy circumstance 
is said to have taken place at Shap- 
wick, and no doubt correctly ; but the 
tale is so popular, that nearly every 
kennel in the county is saddled with 
the atrocity. The introduction of 
Fanny Fear, to whom the huntsman 
was soon to have been married, is a 
great improvement to its poetical dress. 
'*The Churchwarden,*’ is a comie 
piece ; containing an admirable de- 
scriplion of a country parish meeting. 
But as in a portrait of real life, the 
friends of the person represented can 
alone judge or its truth, although a 
stranger may admire its execution, so 
it is necessary that the reader have at- 
tended a vestry in the West, to dis- 
cover the correctness of this picture. 
As we have some knowledge of the 
county East of the Parret, and Mr. J. 
is solicitous to receive communications, 
a few words are subjoined, with which 
he is doubtless acquainted, although he 
may have overlooked them. 

Ancld. Ancle. 

Beagle. Beadle. 

Bully-bagger. A term of terror to 
fri^iten children. 

Caddie, v. n. 

To caddie about. To be busy about 
nothing. 

A codling job. A bungling job. 

Cruds. Curds. 

Charm. A confused noise like the 
humming of bees, or a village school. 

Hand-wristes. The wrists. 

Kingcup. The common butter- 
flower. 

Pith. Crumb of bread. 

Ply. To bend. 

Scran. Broken victuals. 

^rack. Lively, spruce. 

*rruckey. Bandy. 

Waps. Wasp. 

May not pitsanquint, which Miss 
Ham observes was equivalent to pretty 
well, be traced to pirty sanguine, in- 
stead of piteous and quaint ? 


105. The Wye Tbur, or Gilpin on the Wye, 
with picturesque additions from Whateley, 
Price, tee. and jirchatological lilustrations. 
By the Bev. T.D. Fosbrpke, M.A.F.A.S. 
tcc.4^. The third edUim. lSmo.y^.184. 
Nichols and Son, 
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THIS Edition has several interesting 
^ssages on the Pictnresque^ added to 
the former matter. Mr. F. retracts the 
opinions concerning the date of the 
amour between Henrv 11. and Fair 
Hosamond, which he nad been led to 
form from Drayton, and has substi- 
tuted for the matter expunged the fol- 
lowing statement : 

CooBiderable difficulties have ' attached 
to the period of this amour, but Bishop 
Littleton, who wrote the Hiitoiy of Henry 
the Second, under the name of his brother 
Lord Littleton, is apparently the nearest to 
correctness. He supposes the amour to 
have commenced when Henry was about six- 
teen years old. A short account of the dates 
will show this to be consistent with evidence. 
Henry was bom in 1 132, and succeeded to 
the Crown of England in 1 155, at the age 
of twenty-two, or about the year when Gef- 
frey youngest son of Henry and Fair Rosa- 
mund was born." P. 178. 

This settles the question. 


106*. A Pronouncing Vocabulary ^ with Les- 
sons in Prose and Verse, and a Jew Gram- 
matical Exercises, By George Fulton, 
Compiler of a Pronouncing Spelting-book, 
Dictionary, ifc, 12mo. pp, 213. 

IT is remarkable, that the authors of 
pronouncing English Dictionaries were 
severally Irishmen, Scotchmen, and 
Welchmen i who all attempted an im- 
possibility, viz. teaching correct pro- 
nunciation, without a preliminary no- 
tation like that of musick ; but this has 
been declared impossible with regard 
to the human voice in speaking. Cor- 
rect pronunciation can only be learned 
by intercourse with those who talk cor- 
rectly; and we affirm, without the 
slightest disrespect to Mr. Fulton, that 
pronouncing dictionaries are not only 
useless, but mischievous works. For 
instance, if charm, be made by tsharm, 
it will be pronounced sharm, and Use 
just rules, by Uze dzhust ro^lz (see p. 
8.) that no sound of g soft will be 
given by dzhust, and that rules will be 
turned into rolls, Ex-hibit is convert- 
ed into eggsihbit. Thus people learn- 
ing to speak from these dictionaries, 
talk like children in mamma's lap, or 
those learning the catechism, who say, 
as it is written in the book of Ex- 
odus.'* This book is, however, useful 
in the ** Sentences exei^lifying words 
alike in sound, but different in spell- 
ing and signification,*' p. 63, and con- 
tains excellent reeding lessons^ 


107. SiatemenU and Observatsons cenedis^ 
ing the Hulks, By Oevrge Holfbrd, Msif 
M,P. 8vo./gEI. 134. 

. THE plan of confining offenders 
on board Hulks was adopted in 1776, 
when the American Revolution m- 
vented transportation to the Coioniei, 
as practiced since the year 1707. (p*7 1.) 

** I look upon tha hulks (says Mr. Hol- 
ford, pref. x.) as regions unexplored, as 
forming a terra vneogmia, in which lew, 
besides those who inhabit it, have ever seS 
foot I and 1 believe I may venture to assert 
that those who are best acquainted wi^ 
other prisons and places of confinement fat 
this kingdom^ know little or nothing about 
the hulks.** 

They do not: for in p. 17 we are 
told that the convicts purchase beer, 
the means of > making which purchase 
is in general derived from plunder of 
the dock-yard. Before the late silver 
coinage, they employed themselves at 
night in hammering out crowns and 
half-crowns into sixpences (p. 24). 
They who have moni^ from their 
friends, purchase tea, colfoe, sugar, he, 
at their pleasure, and some m them 
are appointed bv the captains of the 
vessels, as shopkeepers to sell to the 
rest. The discipline is so bad, that 
they cut up the sheets into trowsersy 
and destr^ bolts and bars with irn- 
punity (l6, 31). In short, prison dis- 
cipline is scandalously omitted. 

To us it would appear best, if the 
hulk system was toully abolished ; but 
if it must be continued, that such men 
as Mr. Holford be supported in the 
proper reforms. The public is much 
obliged to that gentleman ; for when 
Members of the House of Commons 
communicate matters of internal po- 
lice, confidence may be placed in them, 
because we reasonably think, that such 
matters are not inveutions or exag- 

g Tations, got up by faction to annoy 
overnment. 


108. Sir John Chiverton, a Romanee, pest 
Svo,pp, 317* 

OUR opinion of Romances is, that, 
generally speaking, they are fablea 
concerning persons who act very ex- 
travagantly and very absurdly ; but in 
a poetical view, tney may inculcate 
heroic sentiments fit for military men. 
In the one before us we have an 
excellent lesson, concerning the re- 
gard due to that sex, who willingly 
give us theif hearts^ but whose tongues 
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are never imparted with them. In 
reply to Vii^rs **Varium ei muta- 
bile/’ our Av^ot says, 

« Are women always the changeable beings 
you would represeidi^Ahem ? What hand so 
tenderly administers the draught and binds 
the wound? In prosperity her hopes are 
unclouded, and her wa^ Wet with no tears, 
she is gay and lightsomk; it may be ca- 
pricious. But let sorrow aUd calamity draw 
forth the stronger points of her nature, 
and arouse those exertions, of which woman, 
and woman alone is capable ; and in anxious 
watchfulness, in soothing tendehiess, in 
persevering suffering for^ those, with Whom 
her affections have linked her, and all these 
heightened and multiplied in value, by 
extinguishment of every selfish thought; 
where shall we find her excelled, or where 
indeed' equalled?" P. 115. 

This Romance is a tragedy, and the 
effect is highly dramatic. 

109* The Progress of Colonial Reform, leing 
a Inirf View if the real Advance made 
since May \6th, 1823, in carrying into 
Effect the Reammendatums of his Ma- 
li jesty, the unanitnous Resoiutims of Par- 
liament, and the universal Prayer tf the 
Nation with respect to Negro Slavery, 
Drawn from the Papers printed for the 
House Commons prior to the lUth of 
April, 8vo. pp, 49 —Andslavery Monthly 
Reporter, No. l\* 

ALL , good people have made up 
their minds upon this subject, and 
all energy in doing good is laudable ; 
but we cannot continually devote our 
columns to one subject. The affair is 
before the Legislature, and we trust 
that ultimately the good desired will 
be effected, without the destruction of 
our West India property. 

110.^ Word in favour of Female Schools; 
addressed to Parents, Guardians, and the 
PuMic at large. By a Lady. ISmo. 
Jp. 73. 

IT is most certain, that females will 
learn more at school, than they ever 
will at home ; but the presumed cor- 
ruption -of , their minds is the evil 
dreaded, and against this, the authoress 
says, concerning the school where she 
^was herself educated : 

** The masters were first-rate. My fe- 
male teachers, beside their own individual 
merit, were pf respectable fiimilies ; so that 
even during the short periods of my absence - 
from the ypubg ladies, they were always 
under care of gentlewomen. No inter- 
eourse^^WM ever ' permitted. When their 


services were required, all necessary orders 
were given to them by myself and the 
teachers. P. 39.'* 

This certainly is a most prudent 
measure, and it may with truth be 
said, that where this rule is established, 
iris are more likely to he corrupted at 
ome than at school. One hac) pupil 
(our authoress also remarks) injurious 
in a school, can always be dismissed, 
not so the mischievous individual of a 
private family (p. 42). In short, there 
can be no doubt, but that neglect 
alone can bring upon seminaries for 
females the scandal in question. Tlie 
misfortune is that persons unqualified 
both in character and accomplish- 
ments, take up school- keeping for a 
maintenance, bring disgrace upon the 
profession, and cause the innocent to 
suffer for the guilty. 

111. The Political Primer; or Road to 
Public Hotwurs, 12mo. pp. 194. 
THIS is a sort of cookery book for 
making Members of Parliament good 
canvassers, orators, committee men, 
&c. It is not written in broad furcc, 
but partakes of the old proverb, that 
many a true word is spoken in jest. 
The manner shows the author to he 
well versed in attic salt, in that dry 
elegant satire for which Horace in his 
Epistles is particularly eminent. Much 
instruction may also be gained by all 
wliom the subject may concern. 

The following extract may show 
our readers the good sense to be found 
in this work. He premises that men 
in every stage of civilization may be 
made good subjects, by giving them 
institutions subject to their waiits and 
wishes, and then adds : 

*<The British Government has always 
failed in Ireland, and continues to fail, hy 
persevering in the vain attempt to force the 
man to fit the coat, instead of making the 
coat to fit the man. We cannot reason a 
rude people into the rejection of the habits 
that have been burnt in to them, like co- 
lours into 3 >oTceUin, but we may work upon 
their senses and their natural feeKogs by 
adopting the system by which good parents 
teach their children, — restraining from 
those faults that must be punished, and 
placing before their eyes, instead of telling 
them, the results of industry and economy, 
contrasted with those of sloth and disorder." 
P. 97. 

He adds in a note, 

“Tliat a propoaition was made to the 
Irish Secretary in 1823, to commence a 
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•yitem of practical educntion in Irelandi by 
establidhing a set of Royal fiurma in the 
rudest districts, and presenting models be- 
fore the eyes of the people. It was thought 
that a fiuhion thus introduced would soon 
be followed by the nobility and gentry ; and 
' the King’s pattern ' house and fence and 
implements (precisely adapted to the coun- 
try) would become pretty general. By this 
means the sordid hut and small triangular 
field would gradually disappear, aud the 
only effectual check to over-pOpulation be 
given to the improved and more expensive, 
and therefore more difficult, construction of 
the peasant’s dwelling.” 

Some good anecdotes are scattered 
through the work. 

112. Tributes to the Dead, in a series of an- 
cient Epitaphs translated from the Greek. 

By Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq. 12 mo, pp. 

1 i 8. Whittaker. 

AT the end of his ** Brief Refuta- 
tion of Popery,’* Mr. Boyd intimated 
his intention of retiring from the Lite- 
rary world ; but he, however, has since 
favoured the publick with two more 
of his invaluable productions, and we 
are gratified to find that he did not 
sufificienily know his own mind, and 
has again appeared in the field, where 
wc trust he will maintain his station, 
and wield his pen for the service of 
mankind. 

In the Preface, Mr. Boyd enters into 
a very valuable and learned disquisition 
on the talents and compositions of St. 
Gregory Nazian/en, to whom we are 
indebted for the originals of these epi- 
taphs ; and very ably vindicates and 
explains many of the presumed defects 
in his compositions. He very interest- 
ingly accounts for the apparent neglect 
of St. Gregory, in not writing any 
epitaphs on his beloved friend St. Basil, 
proving that the elegy on St. Basil 
written in hexameters and pentameters, 
and consisting of fifty-two lines, print- 
ed in most of the editions of Nazi- 
anzen’s works, is composed of twelve 
epitaphs, ** afterwards junibled together 
through the carelessness or stupidity of 
the transcribers.’’ 

is an established rule, in the compo- 
sition of epitaphs, that the name of the de- 
ceased should be mentioned at least once. 
From this rule Gregory very seldom de- 
viates ; and he seldom mentions the name 
of the departed more than once. If, then, 
this long elegy or epitaph be really com • 
pounded of twelve distinct pieces ; 1 shall 
most probably find, on examination, that 
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the name of Basil oecuri. at least twelve 
times. I ran over the poem, and was grati- 
fied on finding, that Basirs name occurs 
exactly twelve times** 

At a time when the Roman Catho^ 
lies in these kingdoms are straining 
every nerve to acquire their former 
power and dominion, it becomes the 
duty of every friend of the Church of 
England to expose its inconsistent doc- 
trines, and numberless errors. It was 
therefore with considerable pleasure 
that we found Mr. Boyd again step- 
ping forward as one of our defenders, 
and adducing another instance among 
thousands, of \hefallihil%ty of the in* 
fallible ChwToh of Rome, and the back- 
slidings of their priests from the doc- 
trines of the primitive Christians. 

** It is worthy of remark, that when the 
elder Gregory was ordained, he was a married 
man. The papists pretend, if my memory 
be correct, that when in ancient times a 
married man, became a priest, he ceued to 
live with his wife. 'This is as fiilse as their 
other pretences. In his Iambic Poem De 
Vit& Suk, Gregory records a speech of his 
father, in which, addressing nis son, he 
says, 

Owea roff9vrov nc/^t/4,trpviKif 0to¥, 

Ocrof SivxBt ^v<nu¥ 

This passage is invaluable, for it blows to 
atoms the Popish subterfuge. *We here 
learn that the father was a priest b^re the 
son was born. St. Gregory was the eldest 
son. Gregory Nyssen, brother of Basil the 
Great, was not only married, but continued 
to have children even after he was a bishop. 
Yet is he acknowledged as a saint by that 
infallible and immutable ohurch, which does 
not permit her priests to marry.” 

In p. G6 Mr. Boyd takes the oppor- 
tunity of remarking on the doctrines of 
the primitive Church, when compared 
with those of the modern Romish 
Church. ^ 

“ In St. Gregory’s Poems, vre meet with 
innumerable instances of his addressing him- 
self to God. Sometimes he Invokes the 
whole Trinity: sometimes he prays to Christ 
alone. In the preceding passage, Nazianzen 
invocates the Angels. If, however, he had 
constantly addressed himself to Angels and 
Saints, the Roman Catholics would have no 
cause for exultation. — Our Poet flourished 
towards the end of the fourth oentuiy, and 
we admit that one or two of the popish su- 
perstitions sprang ^up in tliat age. But 
what was the precise doctrine of the primi- 
tive Christians ? A Roman Catholic divine 
will inform us, that they were Rnmau Ca- 
tholics : a Unitarian will assure us, that they 
were Unitarians. 

** How shall th^ unlearned reader deoide? ‘ 



Mi4 Requut Lawi, isti. [xciri; 


Lit Ii7m take ihe word of an Bonett UjniiD» 
who hai ffiviii some aUeDtioii to tbe sul^ectf 
«od is vbollj uninflueooed l>y worldly mo- 
tives. Hie primitive Christians were neither 
Apists nor Unitarians. The Chnroh of 
Cluristf during the first three' centuries, was 
«mic% the same as tne Chiireh of Bnglaad 
and the Orthodox Dissenters, in its leMuig 
doctrines } and it was Tuarly the tame as the 
Church of England in its discipline. It 
Vegan to be materially corrupted in the 
fourth century s but even at the end of that 
century, it was much purer than the Church 
of Rome at the present day. I have stated 
the plain, the obvious truth ; and he who 
denies my assertion, must be either unin- 
formed^ or something worse. 

They who pramr the authority of a 
.Divine to that of a Layman, may be abun- 
dantly satisfied. Many are the valuable works 
which have been produced by illustrious 
Divines, on those doctrines which are truly 
Catholic and Apostolic. 1 would particu- 
larly recommeud Home on the Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity; but the flattering 
encomium which he has bestowed on me, 
renders silence more becoming. Besides, 
my recommendation would be superfluous ; 
the uraiaes of Mr. Home ace fully set forth 
in the Churches. His name is nmillar to 
eveiy Biblical Student: he has become a 
staudard writer ; and to say, that whatever 
he publishes should be read with serious at- 
tention, would be saying what every one 
aheady knows.*’ 

We have already occupied so much 
space with the preface and notes, that 
we have only room to transplant one 
of the beantifnl exotics here offered to 
the pnblick. 

On his Motheh, Nonna. 


<<The Sabbath made thy genial heart her 
throne : [moan ; 

Each day of mourning woke thy plaintive 
Each festival thy joy : the conscious fane 
Beheld thy every pleasure, every pain. 
Those tears that trickling wore the solid 


stone. 

Those tears were shed for Jesu’s cross alone. 
The awful rites no careless look disdained, 
And no unhallowed word thy lips profitned. 
No idle mirth perturbed thy placid cheek : 
The hidden virtues God alone can speak. 
Thus flowed thy life at that congenial shrine : 
Whereflire he Dude thee, in the fane resign 
Hiy mortal part, and eoar to realms divine.” 
The Appendix is entitled ** a day of 

E leasnre at Mrirern;^* and is a veiy 
caotifttl and aflfecting versification of 
a melancholy accident from lightning, 
which occurred in the vicinity of Great 
Malvern on the 1st of July. 


11^., TheBanknfttJniebfmit Gbmily, CUpt 
Tbimi, 0fid fitnehial Court ef ^ual 


Lawtt amendedf eoneoUdaiedf and tuggett^ 
ed/or the (kmideroHon, qf Parliament, dfc. 
8vo, pp, 45. 

THE plan of consolidating laws 
speaks for itself; but any particular 
scheme of the kind, requires discussion 
and debate, because experience and 
theory often suggest different modes. 

We like, however, several improve- 
ments of our author, particularly that 
of having fees tabled, wherever prac- 
ticable. W^e do not see why in many 
instances, those of Attornies could not 
be regulated as easily as those of Coro- 
ners, &c. according to time, distance, 
quantity of writing, and so forth. The 
great hardship of our Laws is, that 
they do not protect the poor in civil 
cases ; and we think that such protec- 
tion might as easily be afforded them, 
by a Court of Commissioners acting 
without fees, as in the case of Taxes 
and Turnpikes ; and their decisions 
might be made final. 

For the benefit of tradesmen, onr 
author recommends an Equilant So- 
ciety in towns, acting under Com- 
mittees and Arbitrators, with stipcnded 
advising Barristers and Attornies. We 
do not like to say much upon the sub- 
ject; but we are satisfied that great 
improvements are wanted in every de- 
partment of legal business— but our 
author only professes his work to be 
vice coiis; in our judgment it does 
him credit. 


114. Old English and Hebrew Proverbs, 

i^c, S2mo, 

ALL proverbs are useful lessons of 
worldly wisdom, and these among 
others. But there are two things to 
which we object: one, that because 
the Bible is written in Hebrew, we 
are to incorporate Judaisms with our 
manners and habits ; the second, that 
proverbs are to be rejected (see No. 
xxxvi.) which savour of Heathenism, 
as if it could possibly be wise or ad- 
vantageous to reject classical and sci- 
entific information upon profane sub- 
jects. 

115. Lord Bexley’s Speech to the Bible 5o- 

eiety, — A tingle theet, 

THERE can be no doubt of the .pro- 
priety of Protestants circulating the 
Bible, nrir of Lord Bexley's goM in- 
tentions in patronizing tne Society; 
but the schisms among the members 
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turn upon questions of management. 
As to^ne Apocrypha, Jerome says of 
it, legit quidem ecclesia, ad exempla 
vitsB et formaiidos mores ; illos tamen 
ad dogmata conhrmanda non adhibet.'* 
(Welchman, p. .15). The annexation 
of it to the Canon of Scripture, ^ is 
therefore^ retained upon the authority 
of the primitive Church- 

With respect to the pecuniary trans- 
actions of the Society, we are sorry to 
see, that the developement of them 
was extorted, not voluntarily publish- 
ed. There has been another report in 
circulation ; viz. that the Society con- 
tributes an annual sum to the Rev. Mr. 
Simeon’s fund for purchasing Church- 
livings ; but this report has been 
contradicted by members, who state 


the utter improbability of dissenters 
subscribing their money for such a 
purpose. We dare say, that the re- 
port will meet with an authoritative 
confutation. 

On one point, the patronage of adul- 
terated versions of Holy Writ, we (hink' 
that it is not only injudicious^ but 
sinful. The very preservation of the 
Scripture is owing to the jealousy of 
the different Sects, concerning reten- 
tion of the Text in purity ; and to au^ 
thorize spurious versions, is virtually to 
countenance the abominable audacity 
of making God the author of lies. It 
is strange, that this error of judgment 
was not detected when proposed, and 
this serious evil crushed lu tne bud. 


117. We are pleased with the author of 
Gonzalo and other Poemsj particularly hia 
erotic verses, in pp. 74 — 79. i but we must 
warn him against giving language such black 
eyes and bloody noses, as conversion of 
^tnouTB into amfiurs, as in p. 85. 

** But whilst the tender flow'rets blow. 

And youth*s first amours sweetly glow.*’ 

118. Mr. Williams's Academical Stem- 
graphy may render Short Hand a pleasing 
amusement, and thus facilitate the acquisition 
of that useful art. 

119. Mr. Reynolds's Jiitroductvm to 
Practical Arithmetic and Memuraiionf is a 
plain useful elementary book. 

1 20. Good women in advanced life pray 
much, and we sincerely think, that yopng 
ones, and the other sex, might do the same 
with great advantage to their principles and 
happiness ; for prayer reminds us of our 
duty, introduces hope, confers resignation, 
and Improves temper. Sturm is the pattern 
author whom we like ; but such books as 
Mr. Holoerness's Manual qf Devotion are 
not without meritorious claims. 

121. Tlie Fasciculus Poelicus, or New 
Classic Guide to Latin Heroic Verse^ con- 
tains very useful rules, and expedites the 
acquisition of an attainment very important 
in Classical Education. 

1 22. The Key to die Syntacdcai Parsing 
LessonSf is useful. 

123. Thomas James Selby, Esq. of 
Wavendon, co. Bucks, left a very large 
estate to his Heir at Law, who has never 
been discovered. 1*0 assist this discovery, 

, Mr. Saul has published Selbyana, a short 
account of the nunily, and for this purpose 
Gint. Mag. 5ttpprXCVl.PARTlI. 
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is desirous of finding out the marriage of 
Richard and Isabella Selby, and the baptism 
of tlieir son, the first James, somewhere 
between 1620 and 1630, probably at or near 
Carlisle. One hundred guineas reward is 
offered for the diicovery.-~Prcf. p. iv. 

124. fPitUadmor is a novel of strong dra- 
matic character, and full of incident. Ed- 
ward Nicholas has all the soul ‘ and conduct 
of a hero. The ingenuity and |)eouliarities 
of sailors and smuggler! ar^ell pourtrayed 
in i. 236 seq. and the struggles of the brothers 
after shipwreck, in ch. i. made us shudder. 

125. Mrs. Hopland's Dedsitm, shews 
the benefits under distress of resorting to 
independent modes of subsistence, in pre- 
ference to the mortifying snlMtitute of living 
upon relations. Gibbon says of his aunt, 
tMt she actuallv preferred keeping a board- 
ing-house for the Westminster scholars, to 
the wretched state alluded to ; and we judge 
of novels, as we do of ftbles, by the moriu, 
which here is evidently unexceptionable. 
Besides it inculcates strength of character, 
and high self-support. 

1 26. Mr. Pope's lecture on the Origin, 
Progress, and Present State of Skipping, 
Navigation, and Commerce, is ingenious and 
eloquent. It also contains a general outline 
of ancient shipping, navigation, and custom 
aud excise duties. 

127. The Waierman of the river Cam, 
by Donna Smyths, is intended to inculcate 
religion, where certainly there existe a lack 
of It, inconsistent with the best interests of 
civilized society. 

128. ^ Q. Q. by the late Mrs. Taylor, it 
well suited to produce or assist religious and 
moral habits of tlunldhg, i. e. to create good 
piineiples. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INFELLIGENCE. 



Literary Societies of America. 

Among the lesrned societies at present 
existing in the United States of Americas a 
publication of that coun^ contains a list 
of the following. — 1. llie East Indian 
Maritime Society> at Salem, in Massachu* 
sets, composed of individuals who have 
visited India, and who contribute their 
observations. 2. The American Academy 
of Sciences and Arts, founded in 1760, at 
Philadelphia, several volumes of whose Me- 
moirs have been published, d. The Lin- 
mean Society of New England, established 
at Boston. 4. and 5. The Franklin Society, 
and the Philosophical Society^ at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, which are united, their 
object being the same. 6 , The Academy of 
Sciences and Arts, at Connecticut, founded 
in 1799. 7. The Geological Society, 

organised at Newhaven, in 1819. 8. The 

Lyceum, founded in 1823, at Pittsfield, in 
Massachusets. 9. The Society of Arts, 
of Albany, in New York, four volumes of 
the proceedings of which have been pub- 
lished. 10. The Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory at Utica, in New York, founded in 1820. 
1 1 . The Society of Chemistry and Geology, 
at Delhi, in New York. 12. The Lyceum 
of Natural History at Tray, 1819. 13. The 
Lyceum of Natural History at Hudson, 
1821. 14. The Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory at Catslull, 1820. 15. The Lyceum 

of Natural History at Newburgh, 1819. 
IG. The Lyceum of Natural History at 
Westpoint, 1824. 17. The Literary and 

Philosophical Society of New York, founded 
in 1815, one volume of whose Transactions 
has been published. 18. The Lyceum of 
Natural History at New York, which has 
published a catalogue of the plants that 
grow spontaneously thirty miles round the 
city. 19. A Branch of the Linnsean So- 
ciety of Paris, established at New York. 
20. The New Athenaeum at New York, in 
which courses of lectures are delivered on 
scientific subjects. 21. Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of New Jersey, 1825. 22. 

AmertcEn Philosophical Society, founded at 
Philadelphia, in 1769. This is the oldest 
of all the learned societies in the United 
States : it has published seven volumes of 
its Transactions. 23. Linnaean Society of 
Philadelphia, 1 807. 24. Academy of Natu- 
ral Science at Philadelphia, 1818. Four 
volumes of its Journal have already appear- 
ed, and the fifth is ready for publication. Its 
library of natural history is the most com- 
plete in the United States. 25. The Acade- 
my of Science and Literature, at Baltimore^ 
fisunded In 1 821 • It is about to publish the 
first volume of its Transactions. 86. Colum- 
Uait Institution at Washington. The Presi- 


dent of the United States is of right its 
President. It has published a Colombian 
Flora, and is establishing a botanical garden. 
27. I^iety of the Museum of the West, 
founded in 1818, the object of which is to 
form a complete collection of all the objects 
of natural histoir iu the country. 28. 
Literary and rhilosophical Society of 
Charleston. 29. The Lyceum of Natural 
History of New Orleans, 1825. Other 
Societies are forming, of which the study 
of natural history seems to be the favourite 
object. 

Prize Chronometers. 

The inestimable value to navigation and 
geography which is to be found in accurate 
chronometers has (as is generally known) 
led the Admiralty to offer two annual premi- 
ums, one of 300/. and another of 200/., 
for the best instruments that shall be pro- 
duced of that kind. Their makers send 
them to the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich, where they are kept and tried, tlieir 
variations carefully noted, and the reward 
adjudged to the most perfect. 

It appears that Mr. French obtained both 
prizes, and that in fact, his chronometers 
were the only two which came within the 
defined limit of the first premium. 

To such a degree of curious nicety has 
Mr. French carried these chronometers, 
that the scientific and mechanical world, by 
comparing the same months of 1 826' with 
those of 1825, will learn with surprise, that 
one has varied only one second and seven 
hundredths in fifteen months, while the other 
has varied only sixty-three hundreths of a 
second in seventeen months. Thus an ex- 
pert navigator could have sailed to China 
and back again with the one, and not have 
been out of his longitude more than half a 
mile ; while with the other, a voyage might 
have been performed round the world, and 
the greatest error need not have exceeded 
fifty or sixty perches. These facts speak 
for themselves, and require no further com- 
ment. We ought, however, to state, that 
the above two, and one for which Mr. F. 
had previously gained a prize, are eight-day 
chronometers. 

National Gallery. 

The projected National Gallery on the 
site of the old mews, at Charing-oross, is a 
building 500 feet in length, composed of 
two orders of architecture in height, namely, 
the Doric and Ionic, llie front consists of 
four pavilions, connected by colonnades; 
the TOvilions surmounted by enriched poly- 
gonal domes, terminating in balls and spears, 
bearing resemblance to tliat pile in the 
Regent's Park> called Sussex-ptace. Over 
the centre division of the structure, which. 
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on the ground story, is a oolontode in front 
of five arched entrances, rises at large cir- 
cular dome, which terminates in a temple 
something after the manner of the Chorogic 
monument, but triangular on the plau, 
having a colossal statue* on eve^ side. 
This dome is supported by a Xier of Psestum 
Doric columns, rising from a square tower- 
like base, at each angle of which there is a 
lion couchant. Through the Intercolum- 
niations the centre of the building will 
derive its light. Above the*two outward 
colonnades, the ftiqade Is embellished with 
one tier of windows, dressed with pediments, 
&c. ; over which runs a long pannel filled 
with basso-relievos, not unlike the Hay- 
market front of the Opera House. There 
will also be a very considerable display of 
sculpture in statues and vases. 

Parisian Exchange. 

A new Exchange has been built at Paris, 
which is incontestibly the finest building of 
this kind in the world. It is the size of the 
Parthenon of Athens. Like that famous 
temple, the Exchange of Paris has the form 
of an oblong quadrangle, surrounded with 
pillars almost of the same dimensions, but 
more numerous ; for the temple of Minerva 
had only iu the peristyle eight columns, 
while that of Plutus has fourteen. After 
having passed the steps which ascend to the 
peristyle, and traversed a vast porch, we 
enter the great hall, which is to serve for 
the rendezvous for the merchants. This 
hall is immense ; it goes to the roof of the 
building, and a cover of glass crowns it. A 
double portico on the ground floor, and the 
first story, goes quite round. The orna- 
ments are in the best taste, and the tout 
ensemble at once elegant and grand. 

Weather-gage. 

The Dublin Philosophical Journal** con- 
tains a description of a weather-gage, fur 
which a patent liar lately been taken out, 
by a geritlemaii named Donovan. This in- 
genious instrument shews the number of 
cubical and perpendicular inches of rain that 
fall during a given period ; the precise hour, 
minute, day of the week, and of the month, 
when they fall, and whether by day or 
night. It also points out tlie commence- 
ment and cessation of showers ; while it is 
raining, a bell rings quickly or slowly, ac- 
cording to the force of the shower; and 
the gage also shows the day of the month, 
the day of the week, and the hour of the 
day. it registers the intensity of the rain 
for the whole year, so that, by reference, it 
may be ascertained whether it rained fast or 
slow at any particular period. It keeps a 
separate account of rain for every hour, day, 
week, month, or year; and spontaneously 
separates the weekly accounts from each 
other every Satu^y night, at twelve 
o*c]ock, and at the some hour at the termi- 
nation of every month, of whatever number 
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of days It moy consist, ftfany other itrvto 
me performed by this instrument, which is, 
undoubtedly, one of the most curious and 
useful of the kind ever invented. 

Steam Gun. 

F. Bosetzny, a native of Austrian Silesia, 
formerly inspector of buildings, and who now 
resides at Vienna, exhibited at Presburgh on 
the fi9tb Nov. a specimen of a steam gun, 
of his own invention. Although the model 
exhibited was but small, it was, nevertheless, 
sufficient to give the spectator a clear idea 
of the extraordinary and scarcely credible 
effects of aqueous vapour. The furnace of 
tin along with the boiler, of the form of an 
alembic, that supplies the steam, is fixed on 
a carriage with two wheels, which a single 
man can pull along any passable road with 
all the requisites for a piece of artillery, and 
a weight of about 2,000 balls. The ma- 
chine, the construction of which is not seen, 
is on the left side of the boiler ; on this was 
screwed the barrel of a musket, into which 
the balls are delivered by a tube. The 
steam produces' its effect in fifteen minutes 
after the heat is applied, and by turning a 
crank the ball is discharged. Mr. Besetzny 
performed the experiment first swiftly, then 
slowly ; in the first case the number of halls 
shot could hardly be counted. Each of 
these pierced, at the distance of 80 paces, 
a board of three quarters of an inch thick, 
and many of them pierced a second board of 
the same thickness at 150 paces distance. 
This experiment, which excited as much 
surprise as pleasure among the beholders, 
drew forth the approbation of all the Aua- 
rian Officers who were present, as well as of 
every intelligent friend of the arts; and 
there is reason to expect that the inventor, 
by continuing his labours, will still further 
perfect the machine^ which, as we have al- 
ready said, was merely a model. 
Manufacture produced by Caterpillars. 

M. Habenstreet, of Munich, an old offi- 
cer, by patiently directing the labour of 
caterpillars within a limited space, has auo- 
cceded in producing an entirely new and very 
extraordinary kind of fabric. These cater- 
pillars are the larva of a butterfly known by 
the name of JiTiea punctata, or, according to 
other naturalists, jmea padilla. Their in- 
stinct leads them to construct above them- 
selves a covefring (iente) of extreme fineness, 
hut nevertheless firm enough to he impene- 
trable by air ; which covering can be easily 
detached from them* The inventor has 
made these 'Insects work on a suspended 
paper model, to which he gives exactly the 
form and the size which he requires. He 
has thus obtained at pleasure, among other 
articles, square shawls of the dimensions of 
an ell; shawls two ells in length and one in 
width ; an aerostatic balloon, four feat high, 
by two in horizontal diameter; a li^*s 
entire dress, with sleeves, but without seam. 
When be wishes to give to the ffibric any 
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|>reicribed shape) he touches the Umite with 
oil. Two caterpillars) at most, are enough 
to produce an inch square of this fabric. 
The fiibric, although perfectly consistent) 
surpasses the Bnest cambric in lightness. 
The balloon mentioned) weighs less than 
five grains. The warmth of the hand is 
sufficient instantly to inflate it; and the 
flame of a aingle match) held under it for a 
few seconds, is enough to raise it to a very 
considerable height, whence it will not 
descend for half an hour. When a shawl 
of the size of a square ell has . been well 
stretched) it has been blown into the air by 
means of a small pair of bellows, and then 
resembles a light smoke, subject to the 
slightest agitation of the atmosphere. The 
dress with sleeves, and without a seam, M. 
Habenstreet presented to the Queen of 
Bavaria, who had it mounted on another 
dress, and has worn it on several great oc- 
casions. The threads of which the new 
mannfiKSture is composed are placed one 
above the other, and glued together as they 
quit the caterpillar. To increase the thick- 
ness when desired, the caterpillars are made 
to pass repeatedly over the same plain. A 
shawl of a square ell in size costs only eight 
francs. 

Th£ North-west Passage. 

In a letter from Mr. Douglas, the bo- 
tanist, to Dr. Hooker, dated from the Great 
Falls on the Colombia River, 34th March, 
1 88fl, there is the following curious para- 
graph respecting the North-west Passage : 
— There Is here a Mr.Macleod, who 


Spent the last five years at Fort Good 
Hope, on the Mackenzie River. He in- 
forms me, that if the natives, with whom 
he is perfectly acquainted, are worthy of 
credit, there must be a North-west Passage. 
They describe a ve^ large river that runs 
parallel with the Mackenzie, and falls into 
the sea near Icy Cape, at the mouth of 
which there is an establishment on an island, 
where ships come to trade. They assert, 
that the people there are very wicked, hav- 
ing hanged several of the natives to the 
rigging; they wear their beards long. Some 
reliance, 1 should think, may be laid on 
their statement, as Mr. Macleod showed 
us some Russian coins, combs, and several 
articles of hardware, veiy different from 
those furnished by the British Company. 
Mr. Macleod caused the natives to assembly 
last summer for the purpose of accompany- 
ing him in his departure for Hudson's Bay. 
The sea is said to be open afcer July. This 
Gentleman's conduct affords a striking ex- 
ample of the effect of perseverance. In the 
short space of eleven months, he visited the 
Polar Sea, and the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, undergoing such hardships and 
dangers as, perhaps, were never experienced 
^ any other individual." 

The Russian American Company arc at 
present preparing an expedition to explore 
the Western Coasts of North America, to- 
wards the Frozen Sea and Hudson's Bay, 
for the purpose of adding to the discoveries 
made by the English Government, through 
the expeditions commanded by Capt. Parry 
and Capt. Franklin. 
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Perth Anticuarian Society. 

The Perth Literary and Antiquarian So- 
ciety have in preparation (we observe from 
a circular addressed to the members,) a 
volume of Transactions, part of the contents 
of which are likely to excite general interest. 
Besides some matters relating to the Society, 
and its history, the following works are 
promised in the volume : — 

1st. A Scottish Chronicle in MS. never 
printed ; the present copy suppmed to be in 
the author's hand* writing, entitled “ The 
History of Scottish Aff&s. Divided into 
several parts, and continued from the year 
of our Lord 15^0 (at which time Mr. 
Buchanan began to write his chronicle,) and 
continued further to this current year. Al- 
beit until the year 1635, it is but briefly only 
run over both in civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs ; for that the history of that time is 
more largely set down by many several 
writers ; but afterwards, during the rei^ of 
Charles the First, Sec., it is more plentifully 
handled and explained. Wherein, ^ the 
several affairs, not only of all Britain 
j^^land) but also of foreign nations and 


countries, are not a little touched. By the 
continiukl and successive description of 
achievements always as^ they fell out ; and 
now digested into one volume by y* impar- 
tial labour and faithful study and diligence 
of Mr. Ja. Wilson, burger of Dumfries. 
Begun the calends of May, 1654." 

3d. Scotland's Teares, a poem, by Wm. 
Lithgow, the celebrated traveller. "Froiii 
the MS. in the possession of the Society, in 
the author's own hand-writing, never pub- 
lished. 

3d. Papgrs relative to a projected transla- 
tion of the University of St. Andrew's to 
the town of Perth, in the years 1697-8. 
From a co^ in the possession of the Society. 

^ 4th. The buke of fourscoire-thre ques- 
tions, tueebing doctrine, ordour, and ma- 
neris, proponit to y^preebeouru of y* Protes- 
tants in Scotland, it y* Catholics of y* in- 
feriour ordour of clergie and layt men yair, 
cruelie afflictit and dispersit be persuasion 
of yo sadis intrusit pracheours. Set furth 
be Niniane Winzet, a Catholic priest, at y* 
dysyre of his ftythful affiiotit brother, and 
deliverit to Jobne Knox y« xx of Februar or 
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jairbyi in the y* zer of y* bliMit birth of 
our Saviour, 156‘3." This very curious book 
was printed at Antwerp, in 1663, and as no 
copy is known to be extant, excepting this 
in the possession of the Society; it will form 
an interesting addition to the volume. At 
the end of this book, Winzet (or Wingate) 
says, << To John Knox. It appearis to me, 
brother, yat ze half sum greto impediment 
quhareby ze are stoppit, to keep promise 
tueching zour ansuring to yis our traoute, 
efter sa long advisement. Gif ye persave 
your fsWf quid tardea cemverti adDominum f 
But gif my handwritt peradventuir has 
nochte been sa legible as ye weld, plets 
resave fra yis bcirar, ye samin mater now 
mair legible. (4if ze throw curiositie of 
nnvationis hes lorzet our auld plaine Scottis, 
quhilk zour mother lerit zou, in tymes 
coming I sail wryte to zou my mynd in Latin i 
for I am nocht acquyntit with zour Southe- 
roun,” &c. 

In addition to these very curious and 
valuable accessions to the literature of Scot- 
land, it is expected that, if the subscription 
for the volume be generally gone into by the 
Members of the Society, they will be 
enabled to ornament tt with plans and views 
of the late Gowrie House. ^ 

With such claims on the attention of the 
literary world, we trust the Society will give 
the public generally an opportunity of pur- 
chasing a work, which will not be more 
creditable to the Society than acceptable to 
all who ** take an interest in the preserva- 
tion of the literary relics of Scotland.** 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

Professor Seyffarth, of Leipzig, who ar- 
rived at Naples on Oct. 3, hod previously 
passed three months at Rome, where he 
found and deciphered a very considerable 
number of Egyptian antiquities, which ore 
not so much in great museums, os dUmrsed 
in the Vatican, the Capitol, the Palace 
Conservator!, the Propaganda, the Villa 
Allxmi, and in the possession of many pri- 
vate persons, besides the thirteen obelisks. 
Free access to all these treasures was given 
him in the most liberal manner; and, what 
never before occurred, the copying of the 
obelisks was executed with the evident good 
will of the government, through the Inter- 
vention of the resident foreign ambassadors, 
Professor S. himself superintending the 
work. He found, particularly, an extra- 
ordinary number of statues and utensils of 
the Egyptians, of admirable workmanship, 
and also many large statues and papyri. 
The latter are for the most part historical, 
relating to all the dynasties of the sovereigns 
of Egypt, from Menos to the times of the 
Romans; from which it appears, among 
other things, that Osiris was a real person. 
He found Uie picture of a Jew in bonds, as 
at Munich and Turin ; also under a mummy, 
and with it a writing, from which it clearly 
appeared, that the state of slavery to which 


the Jews were redooed was alluded to. 
Besides these monuments, ha met with 
others of a rarer description and of gireater 
utility. He found the Old and New'Testa- 
ments in the Sefitic, and the Pentateuch in 
the Memphitic dialect, the Acts of the 
Councils of Niciea and Ephesus in the 
Coptic language ; also Coptic glossaries and 
grammars in the Arabic language, from 
which, among other things, the Coptic 
numeral system is incontestably demon- 
strated. Another great curiosity is a Mex- 
ican manuscript in hieroglyphics, marked 
with the Mexican zodiac ; from which it is 
very manifest that the Mexicans and the 
Egyptians had an intercourse with each 
other in the remotest antiquity, and that 
they had one and the same system of my* 
thology. 

Ruins of Pompeii. 

In the recent excavations of a jiouse near 
the Frelionica, there were found 6ve gloss 
jars perfectly closed, and placed in a wooden 
box ; these jars being carefully cleared of 
the earth which covered the outside, it was 
found that two of them contained a thick 
and liquid substance in good preservation, 
which, on examination, proved to be a 
conserat of olives, prepared for the table of 
some Pompeian gastronome, eighteen cen- 
turies ago ; they are still entire. In another 
jar there wasatnickbuteraceous ssuoe made 
of the roe of fish. The King of the Two 
Sicilies, beiug informed of uiis discovery, ' 
desired to see it, and ordered an accurate 
anolysiB to be made of it. The following 
is an account given of the examination of 
the substance found in one of the jars 
This substance is much softer than the 
olives ; it is of a greenish-yellow colour, it 
has a strong rancid smell, and in the mass 
are small globules resembling the roe offish. 
This substance is on the whole entirely 
analogous to that found with the olives ; i| 
is composed of the same elements of oleagi- 
nous acid. It should seem that originally it 
was no other than olive containing some 
sauce (salsaO rather ve^table than animal, 
since the distillation of it has not furnished 
any compouuds of azote. 

Manuscript of Pliny. 

One of the priucipal clerks of the Court 
of Justice in Florence, and a man of letters, 
gives the following account of the discovery 
of some books of Pliny :^A Missal in some 
Church in Tuscany, attracted the attention 
of a gentleman, from its antiquity ; he 
thought he discovered writing upon the 
parchment in the direction from top to bot- 
tom ; this further excited bis attention, and 
he tho^ht he could percieve it to be an al- 
most efneed manuscript. Persons were em- 
ployed to efface the Missal writing, and by 
some chM^dal process, they in some mea- 
sure revived the aucient manuscript. It if 
supposed to have been a veiy early copy of 
Pliny, and had been ground out with pumice 
stone, many parts totally efiaced. 
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THE SABBATH BELLlS. 

By tbc Author of Field Flowers.” 

*^HOS£ Sabbath Bellsy oh ! bow 1 love to list the sacred peal, 

As on the homenrard wabderer's ear once more they faintly steal, 
Reoalling from the mist of years hopes now for ever fled. 

And forms, to memory only known, from mansions of the dead. 

For I have wander’d far and wide since last yon village spire 
Heceded from my youthful gaze, as parting from my sire. 

In whatsoever land,** he said, thou dwell’st, still hold, my boy, 
llie fkith wherein thou wert baptiz’d, be that thy pride, thy joy I 
’Mid the vicissitudes of lifk that time and chance may bring, 

Let thv Religion be thy shield, to her for safety cling ; 

Her, the Religion of thy sires, nor from her tenets ipart. 

Others may haply claim the eye, ’tis hers to claim the heart. 

** For not in outward pomp and pride her boasted beauties dwell, 

Not in the proud Cathedral more than in the hermit’s cell ; 

For whether near some hallow’d shrine, or ’mid the desert bare. 

It matters not — to Heaven alike ascends her humblest prayer.” 

One fond and lingering gaze I took, while, as 1 mark’d his eye. 

To Heaven uprais’d, the mighty truth seem’d charter’d in the sky. 

That very moment on our ear the pealing music broke, 

As if to sanction every word the sire and Christian spoke. 

Years, years have fleeted by since then, and yet no mortal strain 
So touch’d my soul as when I heard that Sahbatb-peal again. 

Home, sire, contentment, youth appear’d upon the swelling gale ; 

Hail, each and all, but chiefly thou. Religion, ever hail ! 

For who, ’mid Afric's burning sands spread palm-leaves o’er my brow. 

Led me thro’ every danger safe ? Religion, it was thou ! 

The joys, the griefs of Earth fbigot, on Heaven my tlionghts 1 bent, 

And, tho’ by foe,8 surrounded,^ still felt safe where’er I went. 

Oh ! would the iofidol in thee his faith, his credence set. 

And on the power of God rely for that of Mahomet ! 

Oh ! would he but— yet not ’mid scenes of battle and of strife, — 

For other and for brighter hopes as freely pledge his life ! 

As for the Atheist, — he who’d fain deny there is a God, 

Ask him whose hand renews the flowers that grace the verdant sod } 

Say, whence depends the self-pois’d globe ? who is ’t in thunder wakes 
The deep-voic’d mountain echoes ? ’Tis the Deity that speaks. 

Yes, ’tis the Deity that sneaks, and shall a mortal dare,— 

Weak creature of his miglity will, —that mighty will forswear ! 

Shall he, who knows not whence he comes, nor whither he may go. 

Defy the power that Israel sav’d, and Mizraim’s pride laid low ? 

I’ve wander’d far, but never yet in sorrow’s darkest hour 
Has fair Religion fail’d to exert her grief-subduing power ; 

And madly tho’ she bids us not Heaven’s chastening trials brave, 

Yet ’mid the tempest who hut she pours oil upon the wave ? 

, I’ve listen’d to the hymn and prayer ’neath Russia's dom’d kiosk, 

I’ve listened to the tinkling bell from minaret and mosque ; 

But neither prayer of other lands nor hymn the bosom swells, 

As when first break upon our ear our own sweet Sabbath Bells ! 

Temple, Nov. 10. H. B. 


FAITH. 

. The substance qf things hoped for; the 
evidence of things not seen.”— tSl. Ipaui. 

^H£RE is a feeling, not of eipth. 

Which earih oen ne’er impart i 


Heaven is the region of its birth. 

Its home the contrite heart; 

’Tie Faith, whose uncreated beam 
With life’s dark shadows blend ; 

** The gift of God,” its source supreme^ 
Its object, and its end. 
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Faith, recicleit of the hopes of time. 

Which sordid breasts inflame, 

Upborne on seraphs* plumes sublime. 

To heaven from whence she came. 

There sips of life the crystal stream 
Whicn issues from the throne. 

And basks triumphant in the beam 
Of Heaven's eternal sun. 

Thence to the fainting soul again 
Her rapid wings descend. 

Like Marah’s tree, to sweeten pain. 

And Heaven with Earth to blend. 

Thus round Affliction’s iron rod 
The smiles of Mercy play, 

And e’en on earth the hand of God 
Wipes all our tears away. 

Magd, Hall, Oxon, T. Page. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

Prologus in Eunuchum, 183G. 

(See p. 640 J 

Solcnni qunm fasto absit studiisque suorutn, 
Queni coiit ante alios nostra Thalia ditccm. 
Hullisne auspiciis, pietatcm prasler etaequum, 
Sceiia ideo cuiquani hac uocte videtur «gt? 
Immo abseu3, nostrum prsescna tutela laborem, 
Et noto solitum spcctat amore locum. 

Esto ingcns desiderium, at nil lugubrc, nostra 
Laevo aut contristans omine corda quatit, 

Illo dutn grates urbs laeta supeistite icddat. 
Salvo at(|ue lucolumi uos caruisse parum cat. 
lilostis enim ut trepidi iiuper communia cives, 
'I'anquani in prmcipiti tempore, vota darent. 
l*ar nobis studium ac patnsB est un^ue dolcre, 
Una quicquid eritdinimus usque pati. 

Qii\u piopnum id fidos tetigit magis, lllius on- 
quain 

Nos esse immemorcs mater Eliza sinat. 

Quo pridem domus base consucto JaeU labore 
HuspitP — ^per quern nos publira cura suinus: 
Quern fdcilem potuit totics repetita moran, 

Hic iiihil ornalus scena vel artis babens ; 
Omnibus ille adco facilis prodesse'beaignain 
Seria res, sive line ludicra poseat openi, 

Quid in&tat jam nuuc operi, ct sibi parcere ncscit 
(Dum festinanti via bene firma saius) 

Quod felix faustumque ! diu hoc custodc feratur 
Bello Clara foris Anglia, clara domi, 

Mactc esto! meliorquc hue olim sape rediicat, 
Incolumem ad nostros, quas vocat iiora, Lares. 


Epiloous in Eunuchum, 1820. 

(Gnatho from Thais*s hoiue, solus.) 

Idirumillud forsan, roenam liquiite receptum 
Mr. modo, amicorum ct cleseruisse gregem. 

Ilaud ita conMueramo'^ed fre.tus nomine vestro 
Atque patrocinio dicere pauca. (Chm. toUthin) 
OnatiB o, 

Heus Gnatho! anevasit? certe non hinc procul, 
atque 

Hercle ilium (coming out with Pkce.) inve- 
niam mox ubicunque sirt. 

llei bone virl qumnam base nova fabula? tene 
sodales 

Istos et lautas linquere posse dapes ? 

G. Desine: non sum qualis eram, Parasitus; 
honesta 

Conditio inventa est aucupiumque novum. 

C. Credo, si ventri possis indicere bellum - 
8ed qualis tandem vita futura tibi est ? 

i*. Coofidens lingua sane ut consueverit. G, 
Immo 
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Confidens linguis; ars Polyglottiaca est, 

Et Polyglottas ego Mfmsotf /Mfvnaot Pro- 
fessOr. 

C. Uous tot linguas tarn varlasqoe tones ? 
Ventriloquum et certe credo— compreoderc tan- 
turn 

lato pars alio in corfsore nulla poteiU 
Gn. Crede,viaminveni,quas viginti prope Ifaguaa 
Mensas intra biaquinque docere queam— 

C. An non hic sapientura octavus f G. Oram- 
matice omnes 

Jam raleant— valeat Lexicon omne. P. Papas I 

O. Stultus eras, Busfoei ! testis tna Musa laborana 
Quo tandem evadat tardum hominum inge- 

nium I 

P. Tardum hominum ingenium! non si tu ru* 

peris, illi 

Par ens. C. At quseso qu& ratione potes 
Tam mira ? G. Argentum in piiinis numeretor, 
et inde 

Quis prudcDS dubitet quin cito proficiat ? 

C. ** JF.i in prcscnti perfectum format**— an istSBc 
Hcgula grammaticsB, die, tibi displlceat? 

G. Ah rogiurc! mihi removere incommoda cum 
est 

Nostro et Tyroni quirquid obesse solat! 

C. £t prodRsse. G. eleuitn studtoss versio la 
usum 

Nostra Juventutis. P. Versio I an ilia palainf 
Inque maiius tradis, quain omues oderc maglalri, 
Et pro flagitio et cnmine semper habenti 
Ludis me. G. quidni ? uam verbum reddere 
verbo 

Curdvi, rc8 hue denique tota rod it, 

Cuju.sque apparet vocis socialiter intra 
Vis scriptu, atque oculos indubitata ferit. 

Vix tibi credibdc est, quot momento uuius horn 
Percurrat versus, alque ctiam capita. 

Fit d' ctus.— nil talc putans ; cedo, dicere linguttm 
Qui tandem possis planihs aut citlhs ? 

C. Aut levlhs. G. Quot sunt lingun tot denique 
claves. 

C. Monstium Grammaticum rlaviger inde do- 
mas? 

Gn, Nec vocum latebras, gravioientia Lexica, 
Doster 

TI^c, ill^c, porro versa rrtroque, tcrit; 

Quin dicitis tundein ct folds simul otia feci, 
Prnsto sum gradus et Lcxicou ipse meis! 

CA. Qui'im sane iiic diguus scapulas qui perdatl 
at, oro, 

Grammalicam omtiino sic abolerc cupis? 

Gn. Pnmum verba teiic, sese ninir abdita menti 
Grammatices vis ac spiritus insiuuant 
Hoc melius— Vitae quid habent compeudia in 
usum ? 

Die, vrrbi medii quid Pnradigma juvat ? 

Litrra vel rallere characteristica qun sit ? 

Syllabicum auginrntum, Temporalcsque sequi? 
Miles siquis erit recto iustruat Ule cobortes 
OrdiiiP, Syntaxis convenit istt uiagis; 

Vectm cquo agrorum hoc meliiis tu scanderc 
claustrum, 

Sive sit Hexamelrum Pentametrumve, potes? 
Vocis et ipse sui rationem rite Senator 
Reddiderit, cbm jam Septimus annus eat. 

Hnc fiuDt aino grammatics ; tandem Ista rolirta 
Barbaries clero sit criticisque meris; 

Jam satis ars oculis subjecta fidelibus ipsa est. 

PA. Pace tua hnc contii dicere paura velioi— 
Crede mihi baud multi est ratio hnc angusta do- 
cendi, 

Nec statuisse mcen lingun elcmenta satis; 
Usque fugax partum minimo quodruiiquc labore, 
Festinatuin ade6 mens vaga falJrt opus. 

Ne dorto ntatem pigeat tribuiasc Maroni, 

Qubdque annum usque terat Mnouidea deci- 
mum. 

Inter discendum fuerit modA qunque factiltas 
Rite intenta animi neu resoluta mat, 

Qui prnceptoris summo vult muoere fungi, 

Indolis excipiat spes vigil ingenun, 

Vos tester si quos unquam, vos tester Eliia 
Quos fam& Ulustres nutriit alma sinu ; 

Floreai ergo aatiqaa domus ! pia corda voveta 
Florcat, et reddant atria Into soaum f 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Eveiy clreumsUnce conoeoted with the 
prooeediogs of the French Cabinet la indi- 
cative of a pacific ditpotition towards this 
country. Indeed) if we are to rely on the 
declarations of the leading members of the 
Administration) there appears a cordial co- 
operation in the meuures which England 
has adopted with respect to the Peninsula. 
.The speech delivered by the Duke de Da- 
snaS) Minister for Foreign AflFairS) in the 
Chamber of PeerS) on opening the discus- 
sion relative to the prqjet of an Address to 
the ThronC) in reply to the Royal Message) 
may be regarded os the official declaration or 
manifesto of France upon the affairs of the 
Peninsula. The language is at once conci- 
liatory and explicit. The right of England 
to act as she has acted is fi^kly and une- 
quivocally recc^nized ; the fidelity with 
which she has* mlfilled all her enjE^ementS) 
arising out of the invasion of Spain by 
France) in 1823) is acknowledged; and the 
assurance is distinctly given that the French 
Government has already taken steps with 
regard to the Cabinet of Madrid) in conceit 
with its allieS) the most likely to attain the . 
object of preventing a rupture between 
Spain and Portugal. wad by defending 
the principles of order and legitlma^)** ob- 
served the Duke de DamaS) ** that England 
came out victorious from the; long and san- 
guinary contest which she sustained against 
the French Revolution. The same success 
will attend us, if ever we should, in our 
turn) be called upon to defend the same 
principles.** 

The most mortifying circumstance to the 
two Chambers, appears to be the chivalrous 
speech deRvered by Mr. Canning, on mov- 
ing the Address to his Majesty in repfy to 
the Message relative to Portugal. The 
tone of conscious superiority which the 
British Minister assumed, was considered 
as an attack on the national honour of 
France, and has in some degree excited a 
spirit of indignation. Mr. Canning’s ani- 
madversions on the French invasion of 
Spain, during M. Chateaubriand’s adminu- 
tration, has particularly excited that noble- 
man’s anget) and called forth his eloquence. 
The following is a brief abstract of his 
speech) which,.a8 displaying the sentiments 
of the Cliambers generally) is highly inte- 
resting. 

You may perhaps recoUeet, my Lords, 
to have seen me in this tribune rml, as 
Minister, the insults put upon the French 
fmune in the Engfisli Parliament. The glo- 


rious victories of the Dauphin answered in 
a nobler and a louder strain, than by vain 
words, the declamations of our adversaries. 
Every thi^ at present is completely altered. 
In 1823 ihacl only to contend with the 
English Opposition; in 1826 J have to 
contend with the Prime Minister of bis 
Britannic Majesty, who outstrips in his ca- 
reer the Members of that Opposition. My 
task is punful ; that Minister was my ho- 
noured friend. 1 admire his talents ; 1 re- 
spect his person ; but he will pardon me, if 
1 endeavour to do that for my country, 
which he has already done too ably for his. 

The Minister of his Britannic Majesty 
has commenced his speech by an examina- 
tion of the treaties which unite England 
with Portugal. He might have quoted 
more of them than he has done. He might 
have spoken of the alliance between the 
House of Lancaster and the ancient House 
of Portugal. But in that case we might 
have told him that the House of Braganza 
derives its origin from the House of France. 
Why should he speak with so much violence 
respecting our connexions with Spain after 
he had made so pompous a display of the re- 
lations which had existed at all times be- 
tween his nation and Portugal ? Have we 
not treaties which bind us to Spain ? With- 
out going so far back as the time of Queen 
Bruneahant Charlemagne, and the mother 
of St. Louis, have we not the treaty be- 
tween King John and Peter, King of Cas- 
tile in 1351, for the marriage of Blanche 
Bourbon ? The treaty between Charles V. 
and Henry II. King of Castile, in 136*8 ? 
The renewal of the same alliance in 1380 ? 
The treaty between Charles VI. and John, 
King of Castile, made against England in 
1387, and renewed in 1408? ’The treaty 
between I^ouis XI. and Henry, King of Cas- 
tile and Leon, in 1469 ? Another treaty 
with Ferdinand and Isabella, King and 
Queen of Castile, in 1478 ? Louis XII. 
renewed that treaty in 1498. Germaine de 
Foix, niece of Louis Xlf. was promised iu 
marriage to Ferdinand, King of Spain, in 
1503, and hence another treaty of alliance. 

“The treaty of the 18th of October, 
1640, between Louis XIII. and the princi- 
^ity of Catalonia, and the convention of 
Barcelona, on the 19th of September, 1641 , 
gave us rights over Catalonia; then came 
the fiunous treaty of the Ifyreoees, of the 
7th of March, 1659, the contract of mar- 
riage with Louis XIV. on the 7th of No- 
vember in the same year, all the treaties 
which accompanied and followed t^ war of 
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Che 8UcoesBion» from 1701 to 1718, and 
the hunilv compact in 1781, whioh by iti 
eighteenth article declarea, that the lespec' 
tive States must be regarded and act as If 
they formed but one and the same power. 
That the family compact has been annulled 
hy later treaties is true, to a certain degree, 
but it. is not at all clear that these same 
treaties had maintained all the anterior con- 
ventions between England and Portugal. 

I now come, my Lords, to that part of 
the Speech which more particularly refers 
to us ; 1 must quote the words of it:-^* 1 
can only fear war, when 1 think of the im- 
mense power of this country— when I think 
that the discontented, in' all thd nations of 
Europe, are ready to range themselves on 
the side of England.' [Mere the eloquent 
speaker made a lung extract from Mr. Can* 
ning's address.] 

** These words canuot but fill ua with 
profound regret. It is the first time that 
avowals so disdainful, that maledictions so 
open, have been pronounced from a public 
tribunal. Neither Chatham nor Fox, nor 
Pitt, have expressed against France feelings 
so harsh. 

** Let England be a giant. I dispute not 
the stature which she assigns to herself. 
But this giant impresses, unless I mistake, 
no fear upon France. A colossus has some- 
times feet of clay. Let England be iEolus; 
this too I am willing to grant. But has 
^olus no storms within his own empire ? 
There is no occasion to speak of the dissa- 
tisfied subjects who may be found in other 
countries, when you have at home 5,000,000 
of oppressed Catholics, 5,000,000 of men 
whom you ore obliged to keep down by a 
permanent encampment in Ireland ; when 
you are under the severe necessity of ^hoot- 
ing every year masses of the working popu- 
lation who are in want of bread ; when your 
poor rates, perpetually increasing, announce 
perpetually increasing distress. Misery we 
know makes men discontented. What ! iny 
Lords, if the British standard is raised !' We 
shall see all the dissatisfied sjiirits of the 
world ranging themselves around it. Is it 
France alone that ought to be uneasy at 
this simple discovery ? Are there not dis- 
satisfied spirits in Itdy, in Hungary, in Po- 
land, and in Russia ? 

“God forbid, my Lords, that the Eng- 
lish nation, which is so great an honour to 
human nature, should ever perish by the 
^listurbances which might be excited wiihin 
her own bosom. The grateful world will 
never be persuaded to see any thing but ta- 
lent, principles of liberty and civilixation, 
in the country of Bacon, of Locke, and of 
Newton. The world will never believe that 
the British flag can possibly be the standard 
of those disorders whidi give rise to anpr- 
oby, and, with anarchy, to that despotism 
which follows, and which punishes it. I 
am not any more inclined to believe in the 
Gknt. Mao. SuppL XCVI. Part II. 
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possibility of a war between IVitee and 
England, of which m .deeiun mwilves 
even at this very moment, the jUthlbl al* 
lie^ What should we have to lose is- a 
maritime war ? Two or three rocks in two 
oceans. Our 150 armed vessels, not dnited 
into a fleet, hut dispersed over the seas of 
the globe, would do more harm to the im- 
mense commerce of England, than all the 
fleets of England could do the commerce, 
unfortunately too limited^ of France. Upon 
the Continent, where is the point of attaok ? 
— ^The English, who would no longer have 
the population of Portugal on their side, — 
could they make a stand there against us ? 
Since England justly vaunts itself of its 
power, it gives us a right to speak of our 
own. It should nort be forgotten that there 
is in France a superabundant population, 
full of energy and courage, which secs what 
France has lost, and which it is more diffi- 
cult to restrain than to stir up. It would 
l>p superlatively impolitic to wound, by con- 
temptuons words, the pride of a tnilliun of 
young Frenchmen, who throw their impa- 
tient eyes upon the vast field of battle which 
is gloriously bathed in the blood of their 
elder brethren!" 

SPAIN. 

A letter dated Madrid, Dec. 15, states 
that the ** greatest confiiaion prevaila there 
in the dispatch of public business. No* 
thing is seen but contradictory orders. Our 
King is struggling between the dread he 
feels of the European nations, and the hopea 
tl»e Apostolicals hold out to him, If he re- 
mains faithful to their interests. Ever since 
the night of the lath iust. when a kind of 
general alarm showed itself, the Supreme 
Apostolic Junta remain aseembled in the 
Convent of St. Francis the Great. The 
leaders have declared that their sittings 
shall be permanent and without any inter- 
mibsion, until the Peninsula, that is in their 
view of the subject, Spain and Portugal, 
shall be free from the scourge that threa- 
tens it. The most active communication 
exists between the Supreme Junta and the 
Provinces, in such manner that on the 
French Charg^ d'Aflairs having resolved to 
send off a courier with important dispatches 
for his Court, the packages were detained a 
number of hours at the post-office whence 
the post horses are sumdied, when a com- 
plaint was made to the Minister of Sfate in 
the most bitter terms. The Secretary in- 
formed the King, and In order to satisfy the 
French Chargd, orders were given to supply 
his courier with horses from the B-oyal 
guard. Our ministry is in a moat divided 
state, and Ferdinand is always of the opinion 
of the last Minister who transacis business 
with him. This creature, who dreads Mr. 
Lamb and hia Government, literally trem- 
bles at the Apostolicals, who en raving in 
every direction, and uttering Uasphenaes 
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agtinit Charlei X. la well at a^nit the 
weekneea of our own Monarch. The weak- 
neaa of our Ministen and the terror of our 
King Is such, that to-pight a Commit^ 
from the Supreme Apostolic Junta is* to 
enter the Palace, to have a conference with 
our rulers, on the means to l>e adopted in 
the present state of thinM.** 

A nutleman who left Madrid the 6th 
Dec. describes the country to be in a state 
of complete decay. Regular business is en- 
tirely suspended, and the trade of Spain at 
this moment, he s^ys, is in the hands of the 
smugglers. Robberies and murders are 
nightly committed in the capital and the 
other principal towns, and the roads are in- 
fested with banditti. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Message of the Kmg to Parliament, 
with Mr. Canning's speech, accompanied, 
as they were, by the prompt execution of 
the promises which they held out, were re- 
ceived at Lisbon on the 20th of Dec. with 
unbounded enthusiasm. Six thousand co- 
pies of the Message and Speech were printed 
and circulated upon the day of their arrival ; 
and the presses of Lisbon were insufficient 
to supply the continued demand, even after 
that great number (great among a people 
so little accustomed to political reading) 
had been dispersed. Even before the re- 
ceipt of these encouraging and inspiriting 
pledges of aid had arrived, however, the 
Co.nstitutionali8ts, comprehending all the 
intelligent part of the nation, had opposed 
the rebels with energy and success. 

The speech delivered by the Count de 
Villa Real, in the Portuguese Chamber of 
Peers, on the 4th inst. was of considerable 
interest. He was sent to the Court of Ma- 
drid last August, in the capacity of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minuter Plenipotentiary, 
when the Envoy already there, Severino 
Gomes, refused to take the oath to the 
Charter, and, by that .act, necessarily sus- 
pended all diplomatic intercourse between 
the two Governments. The mission of 
Villa Refl was one of equal delicacy and Im- 
portance, and he executed it with much ad- 
dress. Hm exposition of the proceedings of 
Ferdinand^s Mmisters, of the conduct of the 
other foreign Ambassadors accredited to the 
same Court, and of the causes of those 
events which are now in operation in Portu- 
gal, placed in their true light the question 
at issue between the two countries. If evi- 
dence were before needed of the duplicity 
and shuffling of the Apostolical faction, 
here it is abundantly supplied. 

ASIA. 

The celebrated English traveller, Mr> 
Moncrieff, has fallen a victim to robbers on 
the frontiers of Buchara, where he was at- 
tacked, and With all his companions mur- 
dered. '^Ids Intelligence has been conveyed 


to Berlin from Orenburg, and from the for- 
mer place to this country. The last ac- 
counts from Mr. Moncrieff left him at 
Cashmere. From that place he sent to ask 
permission of the Government of Kashgar 
to go to Buchara, to purchase horses. 
This was refused, and he was obliged to 
take another route *and proceed^ through 
Cabul. The caravan of the English, when 
it reached Buchara, consisted of one hun- 
dred and fifty camels, with which there 
were 7 Englishmen. The rrmainder were 
hired Indians and Afghans. The Khan of 
Buchara was then at war with some of his 
rebellious nobility, and the English afforded 
him assistance in quelling them. The Khan 
wished them to enter into his service, but 
they refused, and left Buchara without per- 
mission. Soon after they hod left the fron> 
tier, they were attacked and all murdered. 
The Indians and Afghans hired by the Eng- 
lish were suffered to go free. This is a 
further proof how the people of central Asia 
distrust Europeans, and of the imminent 
danger which attends travelling in that part 
of the world. 

From all accounts it appears that the 
Burmese dread the final withdrawing of the 
British troops exceedingly. A Calcutta 
pa|)er states, that fines had been levied on 
all who had lived on friendly terms with our 
army during the war, more ]>articular1y on 
femues, and if the unhappy individuals on 
whom' the fine was imposed could not im- 
mediately pay it, they were mutilated in a 
most barbarous way, sometimes having their 
ears and noses cut off. At Prome, no 
sooner was the protection of the British 
flag withdrawn, than a fine of fifty rupees 
was levied upon every male, and of one hun- 
dred upou every female. It is further stated 
that the native inhabitants of Rangoon had 
emigrated, and continued to do so, to our 
settlements of Mergui, Tavai, Martaban, 
and Amherst-town, in great numbers. The 
Raywoon, who is only waiting for the total 
evacuation of Rangoon to re-assuine his 
authority, requested Mr. Crawford' to inter- 
fere, and put a stop to so draining an emi- 
gration. His request was not attended to. 

In a discussion on the affairs of India, 
which took place at the East India House 
lately. Dr. Gilchrist mentioned a' remark- 
able instance of superstition in the natives 
of Bhurtpoor. A tradition, it appears, 
prevailed there, that an alligator would one 
day destroy all the inhabitants; and that 
animal being called compere in the language 
of the country, when Lord Combermere 
proceeded to attack Bhurtpoor, the resem- 
blance of his Lordship's name to that of 
their promised destroyer, caused the notion 
to prevail among the inhabitants that the 
prophecy would he fulfilled in bis person ; a 
panic consequently ensued, which facilitated 
the capture of the place. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELUGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Atmual Revemte derived Jrom PubUe Charitiee in the several Counties qf EngUmd, dis- 
anguishing the Amount of Rents and Profits of Messuages^ Lands^ Tenements, and Here- 
ditamenfs ; and the ammnt of Dividends 'belonging to any Corporatim or Society qf Per- 
sons, or any Trust for Charitable Purposes. 

fAs returned to^Parliament.J ^ 


COUNTIES. 

Rents and Profits 

iDividends 

of Funded 

l| Total Annual 

of Lands, &c. 

1 Property 


1 Amount. 



£. 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

£s 

s. 

d. 

Bedford 

9,308 

4 

8 

804 

0 

8 

10,112 

5 

4 

Berks 

9,307 

18 

0 

2,020 

19 

5 

1 1,.928 

17 

5 

Buckingham 

6*,472 

0 

9 

1,007 

1 

7 

7,479 

8 

H 

Cambridge 

4,405 

18 

8 

1,012 

0 

10 

5,417 

19 

6 

Chester .7 

3,012 

9 

8 

1,275 

16 

9 

4,288 

6 

5 

Cornwall 

346 

0 

6 

400 

18 

0 

740 

18 

6 

Cumberland 

1,211 

7 

10 

582 

7 

1 

1,793 

14 

1 1 

Derby 

5,657 

11 

9 

718 

1 

4 

6,375 

13 

1 

^ J 

Devon 

7,096 

21 

4 

4,677 

10 

6 

11,674 

1 

10 

Dorset 

5,437 

5 

0 

415 

17 

4 

5,853 

2 

4 

Durham 

11,010 

18 

5 

1,577 

13 

8 

13,188 

12 

I 

Essex 

7,834 

0 

11 

1,584 

17 

10 

9,418 

18 

9 

Gloucester 

6,774 

13 

1 

2,055 

14 

8 

9,830 

7 

9 

Hereford 

3,372 

12 

8 

8,409 

19 

1 

6,782 

11 

4 

Hertford 

3,245 

4 

9 

1,131 

11 

9 

4,376 

16 

4 

Huntingdon 

1,204 

18 

3 

209 

4 

4 

1,414 

2 

7 

Kent 

73,031 

12 

10 

130,408 

5 

11 

203,439 

18 

0 

I.iancttster 

19,053 

4 

5 

2,998 

15 

5 

22,051 

19 

10 

Leicester 

8,872 

6 

1 

1,228 

18 

10 

9,601 

4 

11 

Lincoln 

12,085 

8 

1 

1,113 

10 

8 1 

13,198 

IS 

9 

London (City of) 

102.,6'87 

12 

9 

35,896 

19 

8 

138,583 

12 

5 

Middlesex 

53,948 

3 

10 

135,962 

3 

11 

189,910 

7 

9 

Westminster 

11,112 

9 

4 

4,919 

5 

0 

10,031 

14 

4 

Monmouth 

089 

18 

0 

39 

0 

0 

728 

13 

0 

Norfolk 

13,274 

2 

10 

8,217 

7 

6 

16,491 

10 

4 

Northampton 

9,938 

4 

11 

947 

7 

3 

10,885 

12 

2 

Northumberland 

2,041 

1 

6 

588 

0 

8 

2,579 

2 

2 

Nottingham 

5,328 

1 

0 

1,401 

14 

7 

6,789 

15 

7 

Oxford 

4,028 

13 

6 

8,726 

18 

6 

7,756 

11 

0 

Rutland 

3,903 

3 

4 

52 

17 

10 

1 3,956 

1 

2 

Salop 

6,447 

17 

11 

1,416 

10 

1 

7,864 

7 

0 

Somerset 

14,012 

10 

11 

9,291 

1 

11 

23,303 

12 

10 

Southampton 

1,802 

12 

4 

2,536 

18 

7 

5,339 

10 

11 

Stafford 

1 7,620 

5 

1 

2,468 

18 

5 

10,089 

3 

6 

Suffolk 

1 13,614 

18 

0 

1,381 

16 

2 

14,996 

14 

2 

Surrey 

69,790 

10 

0 

6,274 

14 

9 

66,065 

4 

9 

Sussex 

2,563 

13 

11 

815 

6 

9 

3,739 

0 

4 

Warwick 

19,642 

1 

6 

1,607 

7 

2 

21,249 

8 

8 

Westmoreland 

1,792 

11 

7 

215 

15 

6 

2,008 

7 

0 

Wilts 

6,088 

8 

9 

2,364 

2 

1 

8,402 

10 

10 

Worcester 

6,559 

15 

7 

529 

16 

0 

7,089 

11 

7 

York 

40,536 

0 

4 

8,890 

3 

1 

48,926 

3 

5 

Total 

588,213 

0 

2 

884,183 

10 ; 

10 

972,396 

11 

0 


. The annual value of Charities, in Wales, from Land, is 1,991/* Os* 9d . ; from Dividends, 
1^528/. Ids. 2d. Total, 3,519/* ISs* lid. 

The annual value of Charities, in Scotland, from Land, is 44,750/. 19s. 9d. ; from Divi- 
dends, 8,8267. 4s* 2d. Total, 53,077/* 3s. lid. 

Thus the Annual Revenue from Charities in Great Britain is 1,028,998/. 8s, lOd* which 
was exempt from the Property Tax ; and, consequently, actually received. 
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The Cottage System hM been mtroduoed 
into the neighbonrhood of We1b> witV the 
happiest results In consequence of % re- 
presentation made to the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, his Lordship grouted one of the best 
fields, 14 acres, for a trial of the system 
the field was divided into lots i f a quarter 
of an acre each, at the low rent of 1 Os per 
arm , and so pleased w is the Bishop with 
the result, that he has latterly j^ianttd thice 
mote fields, of ten acies each, for a similar 

t uipose he has also caused a g lod road to 
e made to the cottages, and has u 1 1 { ted 
every other means of con\eniinct that te 
nants could roquiie In aldition, hia L iid- 
ship lends them his own caits and horses, 
for the purp isc of haulin^ o it then manuie, 
and taking home then | r i lu( r ml has 
promised the land t tlie p or libouting c c 
ciipants for their use o long as he holds the 
See The benefits of the s\8tcm aie now 
extendtd to 112 fimilies who, when not 
emplajid by then more wealthy neirhhoirs, 
have tl us always an oppoitur ty of turuing 
then time 1 1 a profitable account Not one 
of tho occupants leceives parish pay — they 
are not allowed to occupy any land while 
they continue | au] cis and many have ex 
changed the parish [ ittance for the more h i 
nourablc dependence, their own industry 
Dec 22 About a quarter p ist eleven, a 
fire broke out at Ml Oxleys, Inberdaslci, 
Bnstolt in wh ch his wife and thiee chiMren 
perished in the flames It appears that the 
bed curtains in Mi Oxley s room took fire 
after the family were m bod, and Mr OxU}, 
awaked by the flames around him, forced his 
way through the window into the street 
Mr Oxley attempted to rush beck into the 
house , but, the moment he opened the 
door, the whole premises were in one hi i/o 
of liquid fire A young woman, with an in- 
fant, four }ears old, both m a state of nu- 
dity, presented themselves at the attic win- 
dow , m tier despaii she threw the child out, 
and then jumped from the window , she woe 
caught by the people lielow Another servant 
girl escaped out of the back garret window, 
taking with her one of the children The 
remaininc three children, with the unfortu- 
nate mother, fell victims to the devouring 
element I 

Dec 24 A dreadful fire broke out m 
the extensive stores uf Sir A B King, in 
Dublin^ Stationer to his Majesty The 
whole stock (which was very great) was 
shortly in a Uase, and the fire communi- 
cated to the dwelling bouse in Dame-street, 
when a namber of individuals, in the hope 
of saving the furniture, entered the house, 
and file roof fell m upon them Two 
were taken out quite dead, and several 
otfiers mangled and burnt in a frightful 
manner. The flames were prevented from 
piteiwiiug to the adjoimng premises No 
part of Sir Abraham’a property was saved 


A young girl, in College-street, Gla^oWt 
while taking supper, mdcijlentally allowed a 
piece of potatoe to pass into her windpipe, 
instead of the natural passage, the gullet, 
which brought on, instantaneously, an al- 
most complete stoppage of breathing, with 
other symptoms of speedy dissolution, such 
as a pulse haidly to be felt at the wrist, cold 
clammy sweats, and total insensibility Dr 
Marshall agreed with the medical attendant, 
that the only chance for life was an instant 
operation , he accordingly made an incision 
exactly opposite to the space between the 
■cricoid and thjroid caitilages into the 
trachea, he introduced his finger into the 
windpi} e, and pushed up the portion of po 
tatoc into the mouth, when the girl instantly 
and involuntarily sw illowed it, after which 
all the sjmptoms began to diiuinish 

A most cuiiouB discovery was latch made 
at fornham St Gtneiieie, near Bui y, Siif 
folk Men bed been foi some dajbcmj lov- 
ed in felling a pollard ash near the church, 
which had the appearance of great antiquity, 
being not les!» than eighteen feet in giith, 
vciy much decayed, and stiriding upon a 
small hillock, which seemed to la\c been 
left at a vciy distant pcriol, wlicn the rest 
of the sod around it ha 1 1 cen lowered On 
the fall of the tree, the roots, which wcic 
an uDu>ual sue and length, toie up the 
gr Hind to a considerable extent wlic n itii 
mediately under the trunk were discovered a 
large quantity of skeletons, or rather flag 
ments of skeletons, all lyiug in a circle , witli 
the beads inwards, and piled tic r above tier 
fium the depth of about four feet, being 
probably the remains of several hundred 
lodics riie most peifcct of the bones was 
a I iwcr jaw, of large dimensions, containing 
the vhule of the teeth all tlm lest weie 
very much decayed It is well Inovin both 
from history and the tradition of names *, 
that in the leigo of Heniy II a d 1173, 
this village uas the scene of a sanguinary 
and decisive battle According to Uoveden, 
the Earl of Leicester, bavin irode t descent 
upon Suffolk, at the head of a g,r(at body of 
Flemings, to support the claims of the 
King's undiitiful son to his fithcr s domi 
nions, and having been ju ned liy Huc^li 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, who | ut the C astlc 
of Framlingham into bis bauds, was encoun 
tered by Kichard de Lacy, the guardiau of 
the realm in the King's absence, with a less 
numerous but braver aimy , and the Fiem- 
* A heath in the ncighbouihood is sup 
posed to be called John's Heath frdm the 
Christian name of the Earl of Leicester, 
and a shallow in th<* River Lark at a short 
distance, still bears the name of the Coun- 
tess of Leicester's 1 ord Near the latcef 
place, m clearing out the mud a few years 
ago, a ring was found, exactly answering 
the description of one related to have been 
lost by the Countess of Leicester in hei flight 
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iqgt, being inosCi]rwteven end other tmdee- 
mco, were bndfe iip in an instant-* ten thou* 
■and of them put to the sword, and the rest 
were glad to compound for a safe retreat 
into weir own country. It is iherefore 
probable that these were the slain of the 
victorious fnirtyi from the careful yeteingu- 
Iwr manner in which the bodies were depo- 
sited ; and that after the earth was lieaped 
over them, the ash was planted to mark the 
spot. If this Bujfpusition be correct* it 
affords a striking instance of the longevity of 
trees. Single bodies, bones, and remnants 
of arms and armour, have been not iinfie- 
quently found in llie same neighliourhood ; 
but it is rather icranrkable that on the pre- 


sent ooeesloB no werKke impleaieats were 
discovered. 

iffcAsmes.— ^rom the following 
calculation, a correct idea may bo formed of 
the immense losses which have been ■nstaio'* 
ed by those who were induced to speculate hi 
the under-mentioned Mining projects during 
the late mania. The sliemes noticed are 
those which, at the commencement of the 
year 1835, were considered as being the roott 
likely to turn out advantageously, and of 
being safe investments for capital. The 
highest picmiiiins were obtained in January 
and February 1835, and the lowest prices are 
those, with one or tn o exceptions, of l)e- 
ceniler. If 36*. 


Names of the Mining 

C ompanios. 


Ul • 

U 0, 


■■ 

Amount. 

• 

1 

a 

a 

0 

B 

< 

j 



£ 



£ £ 

£ 

£ 

Anglo'Mexican 

10000 

145 

5 

1,500,000 

5 p &h. 6‘t> 

50000 

1,450,000 

Anglo-Cliilian 

15000 

18 

5 

.945,000 

1 10 8 

23500 

322,500 

Angna Iron and Coal 

6*000 

34 

b 

174,000‘ 

1 10 12 

9000 

165,000 

Bolanos 

500 

525 

25 

27t>,000' 

75 175 

37500 

237,600 

Brazilian," i‘'8ued at lOZ.prem. 

10000 

70 

5 

8o0,000 

a 20 

30000 

820,000 

British Iron 

30000 

8 

5 

260,000| 

.^33/. 10a 

60000 

200,000 

Castellu. 

10000 

13 

5 

1 80,000 

2 5 

30000 

160,000 

Chilian 

lOOOO 

37 

5 

420 , 000 ’ 

17/. 10a 

10000 

410,000 

Colombian 

10000 

80 

5 

850,000 

2s.6d.l5s 

1250 

848,750 

( hiliau and Peruvian 

10000 

12 

5 

170,000 

1 Os 5/. 

5000 

165,000 

Farnatiua 

1000 

50 

10 

6*2,500 

308. 50/. 

30000 

32,500 

General Mining 

30000 

15 

5 

400,000 

IL 61. 

20000 

380,000 

London United 

10000 

3 

5 

70,000 

2/. 15/. 

20000 

50,000 

Mexican 

10000 

16 

10 

360,000 

10s. 18/. 

5000 

255,000 

Pasco Peruvian 

loooo 

SO 

.5 

550,000 

10s. 15/. 

5000 

545,000 

Potusi la Paz 

20000 

8 

5 

26*0,000 

2s. 6d. bl. 

2500 

257,500 

Real del Monto 

500 

1500 

70| 

785,000 

300 400 

1 50000 

635,000 

Ditto New 

500 

SO 

50 

35,000 

70 /. 250/. 

35000 


Rio de la Plata* 

10000 

85’ 

5 

900,000 

1/. 7 A 

10000 

890,000 

TIalpuxahua 

1000 

340 

SO 

860,000 

701. 130 

70000 

290,000 

United Mexican 

6090 

155 

10 

990,000 

7l. 35 


1,612 000 

Ditto New 

18000 

40 

5 

790,000 

7l. 25 

> loouUU 

Weit.h Iron and Coal 

10000 

5 

5 

100,000 

5/. 35 

50000 

50,000 





10,586,500 


810750! 

J, 776,750 





810,750 






L0S8..J 

9,776,760 





Tlie fulKiwing is the amount of free con- 
tributions to the several Religious Societies, 
according to their lost published Reports : — 
Society for Promoting Chris- £, s, d, 
tian Knowledge .... 36', 6*79 9 7 

Society for Propogating the 

Gospel, about .... 5000 0 0 

Church Missionary Society 46,2,94 11 10 
Jew’s Society of London . 16,193 9 9 
Prayer Book and Homily . 1,66*1 5 5 

Hibernian 6,605 6 3 

British and Foreign Bible . 46,306 1 0 

London Missionary . . .37,164 1 0 

Baptist Missionary . . . 10,499 3 3 
Wesleyan Missionary . . . 45,766 1 1 

Moravian Missionary . . 10,590 3 9 


Dec. 1 8. — ^The following is a copy of the 
letter addressed by Mr. Peel to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, transmit- 
ting to them a letter signed by the King, 
authorising them to promote suhicriptions 
for the relief of the manufecturing classes : 

« My Lord, I have the honour, in obedi- 
ence to the commands of his Majesty, to 
transmit to your Grace, a letter signed by 
the King, authorizing your Grace to take 
proper measures for promoting suhscriptiona 
within your Grace’s Province, for the relief 
of the manufacturing classes in some dis- 
tricts of the United Kingdom. It Is pro- 
posed that these subscriptions shall go in 
aid of those which have ueen entered Into 
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io the Metropolif for the Mine benevolent 
and chftriuble purpose. I heve accordingly 
to desire, in compliance with the terms of 
his IVlajesty’s letter, your Grace will take im- 
mediate steps for promoting the objects 
therein set forth.** 

Dee. 28 An open Committee Meeting 
of the Bmfol College qf Surgeons took place 
at the Freemasons' Tavern, consisting of 
the Gentlemen appointed at the General 
Meeting of the Members of the Royal Col* 
lege of Surgeons, held on the 18th of Feb. 
1826, to prepare a Petition to Parliament, 
grounded on resolutions then adopted — F. 
Tyrrell, esq. in the chair. The principal 
complaints, as stated in the petition, are-- 
that the President and Council hold their 
offices for life, they having the power of no- 
minating themselves i that they refuse to 
receive certificates of attendance in*country 


hoapitalsi that th(nlr»not accountable to 
the Members for tmt iMropriation of the 
funds of the College i that the examination 
of Candidates is conducted in an unsatis&c- 
tory manner ; that the Bul]ject of midwifery 
is entirely omitted in the examination ; tliat 
the Hunterian Museum, presented to the 
College for the purpose of assisting the pro- 
gress of anatomy and surgery, has been so 
managed as to bie of no public utility ; and 
that the College Library is useless, there 
being neither librarian nnr catalogue. A 
member stated, that so little reliance was 
placed on the diplomas granted by the Col- 
lege, that the Lords of the Admiralty and 
the Army Medical Board refused any longer 
to recognize the College diploma as an ade- 
quate test of professional qualification, aud 
would give a preference to students of the 
Edinburgh College, &c. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Dec. 22. Major-gen. the Hon. F.C. Ca- 
vendish, to be Lieut.-governor of Malta and 
its Dependencies. 

JVar-Office^ Dec. 23. Sd Reg. Foot 
Guards, Lieut. andCapt. Hon. Edward Stop- 
ford to be Capt. and Lieut.-cbl. ; 2.9th ditto. 
Major Henry Barrington, 100th Foot, to be 
Major; 27th ditto. Lieutenant-gen. Hon. 
Sir Gidbraith-Lowry Cole, G. C. B. to be 
Colonel, vice Marquess of Hastings, dec. ; 
88th ditto, Capt. Chas. Cadell to be Major; 
S4th ditto, Lieut, gen. Sir Thos. Macdou- 
gall Brisbane, K.C.B. to be Colonel.— Bre- 
vet. To liave the rank of Lleut.-col. on the 
Continent of Europe only : John-Stewart 
Hawkshaw, esq., .9l8t Foot ; Lewis- Augus- 
tus Northey, esq.— To have the rank of Ma- 
jor on the Continent of Europe only : Gar- 
nett-Joseph Wolseley, esq. ; John Rainey, 
esq.; William Phipps, esq.- Unattached : 
Major Hon. Edw. Cast, 20th Foot, to he 
Lieut.-col. of Inf. To be Majors of Inf. 
Capt. Robeit Carlisle Pollock, 90th Foot; 
Capt. Aubrey Wm. Beauclerk, 99th ditto. 

WkiiehaUi Dec. 29. The Duke of Wel- 
lington to be Constable of the Tower of Lon- 
don, and Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the Tower Hamlets, vice Marquess of 
Hastings, dec. 

tHireipi-Qffiee, Dee. M. PrtrickCamp- 
bell, esq. to be Secretary to his Majesty s 
Legation to theRcpublic of Colombia. Rich- 
ard Pakenham, esq. to bo Secretary to his 
Muesty’s Lention to the United States of 
Mexico. C. Hall, esq. to be Secretary to 
his Majesty’s Legation to the Confederated 
States of the Swiss Cantons. 

Dec. 28. 84 th of Foot, 

to bear on its colours and appointments the 
word “ India,” in commemoration of its 
services in that part of the world from the 


year 1796 to 1819. — IstReg. Foot, 2d Bat. 
13th ditto, 38th, 41st, 44th, 45th, 47th, 
54th, 87th, and 89th, to bear the word 
Ava,” in commemoration of their servircs 
during the late Burmese war. — 11 th Reg. 
Light Dragoons, 16th ditto, 14th Reg. of 
Foot, 5.9th ditto, to bear the word Bhurt- 
pore,” in commemoration of their services 
in the assault aud capture of the fortified 
town and citadel of Bhurtpore, in Jan. 1 826. 

Brevet: Major J. J. Snodgrass, to be 
Lieut.-col. in the Army. 

Rich. Byham, esq. to be Secretary to the 
Board of Ordnance, vice W. Griffin, esq. 

Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Lostwithiel . — ^The Hon. Edw. Cust, vice Sir 
Alex. Cray Grant, hart, who has made his 
election for the borough of Aldborough. 
Saliash.’—Major-gen. Colin Macauley, vice 
Henry Monteith, esq. Steward of East 
Hundred. 

Ecclesiastical Prlferments. 

Rev. W. Davison, Hartingdon Deanery, co. 
Derby. 

Rev. S. Blackall, Preb. in Wells Cath. 

Rev. H, Alford, Ampton R. Suffolk. 

Rev, R. Wager Allix, Gr. Warley R. Essex. 
Rev. W. Bennett, St. George’s R.Canterbury. 
Rev. W. Bowen, Kenderchurch P. C. co. 
Hereford. 

Rev. L.R. Brown, Saxmundham R. Suffolk 
Rev. W. Browne, Little Glemham R. with 
Great Glemham P. C. annexed, Suffolk. 
Rev. T. Davies, Coelbron P. C. co. Brecon. 
Rev. C. Day, ^yford P. C. Suffolk. 

Rev. — Gape, Sibsey V. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. J. Hodges, Chilcomb R. Hants. 

Rev. T. C. Kemp, East Meon V. Hants. 
Rev. J. Parson, Ashwicken and Leziate R. 
Norfolk. 
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* A«v. % Pendrilli P. C. co. GU- Civil Prifirmints. 

momn. John Wsllisi esq. to be Vice Worden of the 

JEtev, H. L. St. George, Tedavnet V. Ireland. Stannaries of Cornwall, vice R. Vivian, esq. 

Rev. W. M. Ward, Hartington V. co. Derby. Rev. W. H. Chapman, to be Second Master 
Rev. J. W. Dew, Chap, to Vise. Strathallan. of the Charter House School, vice Rev. 

R. Watkinson. 


♦— 

BIRTHS. 

May SO. At Ceylon, at the Rock House, place, London, the wife of BenJ. Hoy wood 

Colombo, the lady of the Hon. Sir H. Gif- Bright, esq. a dau. 25. At Oakley Hall, 

fard. Chief Justice, a son. Hants, the wife of Lieut.-col. W. Hicks 

June 28. At Chowringhee, the wife of Beach, a son and heir. 28. At Nether 

Lt.-col. Bryant, the Judge Advocate-Gen. Broughton, Leicestershire, the wife of Lieut, 

a son. Elliot Morres, R. N. a son.— —2,9. At 

JJec, 1 7. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Buck- Shrivenham, Berks, the wife of the iHon. W. 

land, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology, K. Barrington, a dau. In Queen’s-sq. 

at Oxford, a son.— 23. At Cadogan- the wife of W. P. Richards, esq. a son. 


MARK 

Dec. 2. At Halston, co. Salop, Wm. 
Henry, only son of Lieut.-gen. Williams, to 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late James Dor- 
mer, esq. 7. At Dulverton, James G. 

Brown, esq. Solicitor, to Mary, third dau. 
of John-Helyar Rocke, esq.— 13. Henry 
Sacheverel Wilmot, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Robert Wilmot, hart, of Chaddesden, to 
Maria, eldest dau. ; and the Hon. and Rev. 
Frederick Curzoo, son of Lord Scarsdale, to 
Augusta>Marian, second dau. of £dw. Mil* 
ler Mundy, esq. of Shipley Hall, Derby- 
shire. 16*. At Clifton, CO. Glouc. John 

B. McCarthy, esq. to Emily, third dau. of 

Capt. Wm. Gibson. 18. At St. Maryle- 

bone Cburch, Henry, third son of Matthew 
Montagu, esq. of Montagu House, Portman- 
sq. Capt. dJ Guards, to Magdalen, widow of 
the late Fred. Croft, esq. and eldest dau. of 

Lieut.-co]. Huxley. ^At Walcot Church, 

Bath, Capt. Gordon, R.N. to Mrs. John 
Helyar, dau. of the late Sir John Wrottes- 
ley, hart. 1 9.. At Inkberghe, Worcester- 

shire, Henry Ranking, esq. of Ulster-place, 
Regent's Park, to Frances, dau. of the Rev. 
W. Heath, Rector of that parish.— —Nath. 
Graham, esq. of Pinner-wood, to Jane, eldest 
dau. of Chos. Laurence, esq. of Keppel-str. 
—20. At Preston, near Bath, Major St. 
John Blacker, Madras Cavalry, to Anne- 
Hammond, dau. of Sir Chas. Morgan, M.D. 

of Dublin. 21. At St. Luke's, Chelsea, 

Fred. Temple, esq. of Guildhall, to Emma, 
only surviving dau. of the late Geo. Smith- 
waite, esq. Ordnance-office.— At St. 
George's, Hanover-sq. Isaac Nind, esq. se- 
cond son of John-Pitt Nind, esq. of Chel- 
tenham, to Louisa, widow of the late Wm. 
Paton, esq. second Member of the Board of 
Revenue, Calcutta.— -Josias, eldest son of 
Josias Nottidge, esq. of Rosehill-Wixoe, 
Suffolk, to Harriet-Eliza, eldest dau. of 


I AGES. 

Jesse Curling, esq. of Bermondsey, Surrey. 

'23. At St. Paucras New Church, John 
Stratford Rodney, esq. eldest son of the 
Hon. John Rodney, Chief Sec. to Govern- 
ment, Ceylon, to Eleanor, third dau. of Jo- 
seph Hume, esq. of Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square.— 26. At St. Marylebone 
Church, John Kerrich, esq. of Goldstone 
Hall, Noifolk, to Mary-Eleanor, eldest dau. 
of John Fitzgerald, esq. M.P. of Wherstead 
Lodge, Suffolk.— At St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, Surrey, Capt., George Woakner, of 
New Bond-street, to Mary, daughter of 
Mr. Chalmers, of Walworth.— —28. At St. 
George's, Hanover-square, John Adams, 
esq. of Summerfield House, near Maidstone, 
Sergeant-at-law, to Miss Coker, of Box ley 
House, Kent, and only dau. of the late John 
Coker, esq. of Bicester, co. Oxford.— At 
the house of the Ambassador for the Ne- 
therlands, Lieut.-col. Nahiiys, Knight of 
the Belgic Lion, to Ellen, second dau. of 
Brian Hodgson, esq.— At Studley Priory, 
Oxfordshire, Sir Chas. Wethercll, his Ma- 
jesty's Attorney Gen. to Jane-Sarah Eliz. 
second dau. of Sir Alex. Croke.— At 
St. Paul's Church, Bristol, the Rev. Tiieo. 
Biddulpb, to Cath. eldest dau. of John 
Lindon, esq. of Weston Court, Somer- 
setshire. 29. At All Saints, South- 

ampton, Alex. Young Spearman, esq. to 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Duncan 

Campbell, esq. of Bedford-square. 30. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Joseph 
Minors, esq. of Lower Brook-street, Gros- 
venor-square, to Mrs. Winckworth, of Con- 
naught-terrace, Edge ware-road.'— AtLym- 
ington, George Taring, esq. Chief Clerx of 
the Customs at Southampton, to . Jane- 
Mouncher, eldest daughter of James Brown, 
esq. Collector of Customs at Lymingtun. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lord Dormer. 

Dec, 9. At Terriere House, Bucks, 
the Ri^^ht Hon. Johii-Evelyn-Pierrepoiiit 
Dormer, tenth Baron Dormer, and tenth 
Baronet of Wing in that county, and a 
Captain in the army. 

His Lordship was the only son of 
Charles, 8th Lord Dormer, by his se- 
cond wife, the relict of General Mur- 
daunt ; and was a twin-brother of Mrs. 
Portman, Lady of the late Henry* Berke- 
ley Portman, esq. M.P. and uncle of the 
present member for Dorsetshire. He 
married Nov. 6, 1795, Lady Elizabeth 
Kerr, eldest dau. ol William-John, 5th 
Marquess of Lothian, K.T. but by her 
Ladyship, who died in 1822, (see vol. 
xcii. ii. 370) had no issue. He suc- 
ceeded bis half-brother Charles, the late 
Peer, April 2, 1819s and it is believed, 
that, although the Barony has ex- 
isted for above two centuries, he was 
the Brat Lord Dormer that ever sat in 
the House of Peers, — his Lordship hav- 
ing conscientiously and piously rejected 
the errors of Popery, and conformed 
himself to the Established Chisrch. 

The Barony of Dormer has devolved 
on Col. Joseph Dormer, of the Hunga- 
rian service, a cousin of the deceased 
Peer. 

Lord Kinnaird. 

Dec, 1 1 . At his residence in Regency- 
square, Brighton, aged 46, the Right 
Hon. Charles Kinnaird, eighth Baron 
Kinnaird of Inchtiire in Perthshire, a 
Councillor to the King in Scotland, 
F.R.S. and S.A. 

His Lordship was born April 7, 1780, 
the second but eldest surviving son of 
George the late Peer, by Elizabeth, dau. 
and sole heir of Griflin Ransom, of New 
Palace-pard, Westminster, esq. At the 
general election in 1802 be was return- 
ed, after a contest of two days, M.P. 
Tor the borough of Leominster, and dur- 
ing three sessions he showed himself a 
very active member of the Opposition, 
frequently speaking, and with consider- 
able credit. Having succeeded bis fa- 
ther in the peerage, Oct. 21, 1805, a 
new writ was ordered, Jan. 21, 1806, 
and his place filled by the Hon. Charles 
, Lamb. At the general election of Dec. 
1806 be ' was chosen a representative 
peer Of Scotland, but Ibis he continued 
only a few months, being an unsuccess- 
ful candidate at the election in June 
1807. He never afterwards sat in either 
House I for, though possessed of no or- 


dinary talents, his ill health forbade ex- 
ertion. The name of his brother, the 
Hun. Douglas Kinnaird, is, however, 
well known in the political arena. 

Lord Kinnaird married. May 8, 1806, 
at the house of Lord Henry Fitzgerald 
in Stratford-place, Lady OliVia-LeOtia- 
Catheririe Fitzgerald, 7th and youngest 
dau. of William-Robert, 2d and present 
Duke of Leinster, K. P. By this Lady, 
who survives him, he had issue: 1. 
George- William- Fox, now Lord Kin- 
tiaird ; 2. Ollvia-Cecilia-Laura ; .3. Fre- 
derica-Eliza ; 4. Graham-Hay- St.Vincent 
de Roos; and 5, a son burn in 1814. 

Lord Kinnaird was kind and affec- 
tionate in his domestic relations, and 
possessed of most agreeable manners in 
society. He had been long ill, but had 
recently appeared somewhat better, so 
that his death was unexpected. His 
son, the present Lord, is in his tweii- 
tietb year. 

Lord Clonbrock. 

Dec, 13. At Rathmines, near Dub- 
lin, after a short illness, aged 46, the 
Right Hon. Luke Dillon, second Baron 
Clonbrock of Clonbrock, co.^ Galway, a 
Trustee of the Linen Manufacture, &c. 

This noble family has long been seat- 
ed at Clonbrock, and is derived from the 
same stork as the Viscounts Dillon and 
Earls of Roscommon, and many other 
families of eminence in Ireland. His 
Lordship was burn April 25, 1780; suc- 
ceeded bis father Robert, July S2, 1795 ; 
and married at Ardl'ry, co. Galway, Jan. 
6, 1803, the Hoii. Anastatia Blake, only 
dau. and beiiess of Juseph-Heiiry, 1st 
Lord Wallscuiirt^ of that place, by Lady 
Loiiisa-Catlieriiie Binningbani, 3d dau. 
and coheiress of Tbomas-Henry Earl of 
Louth, and twenty-second and last Lord 
Athenry. By this Lady, who died June 
5, 1806, he had issue: 1. Louisa, horn 
Aug. 9, 1805 ; 2. Robert, now Lord 
Clonbrock, born March 29, 1807$ 3. 
Joseph, who died an infant $ 4. Leiitia, 
born Sejit. 1, 1809. 

RigIit Hon. Col. Bagwell. 
iViw.4, At East Grove, near Cove, 
CO. Cork, iged 50, the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Bagwell, of Marlfield House, co. 
Tipperary, a Privy Councillor in Ireland, 
Colonel of the Tipperary Militia, Joint 
Muster master general, &c. the eldest 
son of the late John Bagwell, of Marl- 
held House, esq. and Mary, cldeit sister 
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of William^ lat and present Eaii of Lis- 
towel. 

Col. Bagwell sat in Parliament for 
twenty-nine years. He was first return- 
ed for Rathcormac previously to the 
Union; was afterwards M.P. f^or Clon- 
mel until 1819; and from that time till 
the late dissolution sat for the county 
of Tipperary. His father represented 
the county from the Union till 1808, 
and, as his son, was also Colonel of the 
Tipperary Militia. 

The deceased was never married, and 
his large estates descend to his nephew, 
John Bagwell, a minor, eldest son of the 
late Very Rev. Richard Bagwell, Dean 
of Clogher. Another brother was Lt.- 
col. John Bagwell, Major of the 6th 
dragoons, who died from a fall from his 
horse in 1806 (see vol.LXXVi. p. S90). 

Dean Shipley. 

(See Part I. p. 645J 

William -Davies Shipley, the son of 
Jonathan, afterwards Bp. of St. Asaph, 
and Anna-Maria Mordaunt, a niece of 
the Earl of Peterborough, was born at 
Midgham in Berkshire, on Saturday 
the 5th of Oct. 1 745, O. S. At an early 
age he was sent to Westmiiister-school ; 
but upon the appointment of his father, 
in 1760 , to the Deanery of Winchester, 
he was removed to the College there ; 
from whence he went to Oxford in 17G3, 
and was admitted Student of Christ 
Church ; of which society his father bad 
been a Canon some few years before. 
Here he took the degree of M.A. in 1770, 
and soon afterward, viz. in 1771, was 
collated by his father (then Bp. of St. 
Asaph) to the Vicarage of W rexbam, Den- 
bighshire ; when he left the University, 
and from that time resided in Wales. 
Upon the death of Dr. Herring, in J 774, 
he succeeded to the Deanery ot St. Asaph, 
and about the same time to the ofiice of 
Chancellor of the Diocese. 

In 1777 he married Penelope, the eld- 
est daughter and co-heiress of Ellis 
Yonge, of Brynyorken, esq. and Pene- 
lope his wife, daughter of Col. James- 
Russell Stapleton, of the Guards, and 
of Grey's Court in Oxfordshire. 

From his father, a Prelate, of whose 
distinguished and venerable character 
it is here unnecessary to speak at large, 
the Dean inherited a sincere attachment 
to our excellent Constitution in Church 
and State, and to those liberal principles 
which produced the Revolution, and es- 
tablished the House of Brunswick on the 
Throne of these Kingdoms. It was the 
defence of these principles that engaged 
him in a contest, which at the time drew 
Che general attention of the public, and 
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will ever be regarded as a proof of fail 
manly and disinterested character; fer 
the principles which be maintained were 
then no longer fashionable. 

With this contest is connected the 
niiistrious name of Sir William Jones, 
who not long afterward ("viz. in 1783) 
became the Dean’s brother-in-law, by 
his marriage with Anna-Maria, the eld- 
est daughter of the BNbop of St. Asaph. 
About the close of the American war 
that steady friend to liberty had written 
and published a little piece on the sub- 
ject of Government, intituled ** A Dia- 
logue between a Gentleman and a Far- 
mer." Of this piece be was the known 
and acknowledged author. The Dean 
of St. Asaph republished it in Wales; 
upon which he was indicted for a libel 
by a political adversary ; but the osten- 
sible prosecutor was William Jones, the 
present Marshal of the King's Bench 
prison, at that time a Welch attorney. 
The prosecution was long and vexatious ; 
for the prosecutor, after twice bringing 
the cause for trial into the Welch court, 
suddenly removed it by certiorari to 
Shrewsbury. When it came there to a 
hearing before Mr. Justice Buller, the 
Jury were inclined to negative the charge 
of libel, and refused to give a general 
verdict against the Dean. In this cele- 
brated trial the real question was, whe- 
ther or not the matter was libellous; and 
the single point in debate, whether or 
not the Jury were to decide upon it. For 
the prosecution it was contended that 
they were not ; and the Judge, in sum- 
ming up, inculcated the same doctrine ; 
which indeed, at that period, was gene- 
rally current in the Courts. The Jury, 
however, gave a verdict, by which they 
found the publishing onfy, evidently 
meaning that they found nothing libel- 
ous ill the matter; but this verdict not 
satisfying the Judge, it was altered, by 
the suggestion of the prosecutor’s coun- 
sel (Mr. Bearcroft), and given according 
to his dictation In these words, gvUty of 
publishings but whether a libel or not we 
do not find. The case was then brought 
up for judgment into the King's Bench, 
when that Court had the sagacity to dis- 
cover a flaw in some part of the proceed- 
ings, and thereupon quashed the whole. 

Such was the termination of that long- 
protracted case : but it led to an Alte- 
ration which was made some years after- 
wards in the Law of Libel, or rather in 
the practice of the Courts. We allude 
to the Statute, by which in cases of Li- 
bel, the Jury is authorized to decide 
upon the law as well as the fact. The 
Statute did not pass without great re- 
pugnance on the part of the lawyers 1 the 
two chiefs of tbe profession, vtx, the Lordg 
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Tburlow and Kaityon, tbou^t fit to en- 
tor their protest against it. 

Another remarkable circumstance that 
attended the case was this : while the 
Dean was under prosecution for a pub- 
lication of the pretended libel, the au- 
thor was appointed a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at Calcutta. 
Sir Wm. Jones, who was too intrepid 
and open an assert er of the rights of 
Englishmen, to wish for any conceal- 
ment, wrote a letter to Lord Kenyon, 
at that time Chief Justice of Chester, 
while the indictment was lying in his 
Court, avowing himself to be the author 
of the piece in question, and maintaining 
that every position in it wasetrictly con- 
formable to the laws and constitution of 
England. 

Throughout the whole of this trans- 
action the Dean’s conduct was irre- 
proachable. He knew the principles of 
the Dialogue to be sound $ ahd those be 
resolutely maintained, but without any 
mixture of personal animosity, much 
less with any criminal design. From his 
lather he had learned to pay ** due reve- 
rence to the Constitution; he bad learn- 
ed that it was his duty to study its prin- 
ciples, and consider its structure, that 
be might be qualified to defend, to pre- 
serve, and to improve it." From tbe 
same source be had learned, that <Mn 
whatever hands power is lodged under 
any government, there always goes with 
it an obligation to use it to those pur- 
poses of public good, for which it ap- 
pears to have been given i" that '^tbis 
is the only good tenure by which all au- 
thority is held." These were tbe prin- 
ciples ill which the Dean was educated, 
and throughout tbe course of bis long 
life be found no reason to change them. 

This adherence to his principles ap- 
peared in tbe Preface which be wrote 
when he gave an edition of his Father’s 
Works in He there asserts that 
the teachers of a religion whose princi- 
ple is to do good to all men, cannot, 
without deserting their office, forbear to 
teach the duties of princes and magis- 
trates, and to shew tbe guilt and ruin 
arising from the violation of those du- 
ties. That on such occasions it becomes 
necessary to raise our conceptions above 
the common business of private life, and 
venture to apply the simple precepts of 
our Saviour to tbe greatest and most 
important operations of government. 
That in the .plainness of those precepts 
there is a depth of wisdom sufficiept to 
direct the highest actions of meiK" That 
the sublimity of tbe Christian morals 
eonsiats in tbe usefulness, tbe extent, 
nhe universality of the principles $ that 
thqy give laws not only to the vul- 


gar, but to statesmen, princes, and law- 
givers themselves." And further, ** that 
the ministers of religion should consi- 
der themselves as the teachers of what- 
ever is good and useful to mankind ; or, 
in other words, as the teachers of the 
Gospel. Let the Clergy (says he), like 
tbe rest of their fellow subjects, pay all 
due submission to tbe powers that are 
set over us for our good, — tribute to 
whom tribute, Imnoiir to whom honour 
is due. But let them teach the greatest 
their duty; that they are not only ser- 
vants of our common roaster, but, by 
the very tenure of their uffice, bervaiiis 
of the people." 

The Dean wrote this Preface partly 
to vindicate his Father’s line of conduct 
in our unhappy contest with the Ame- 
rican Colonies. That contest the Bi- 
shOp earnestly deprecated ; and the 
measures which led to it he uniformly 
opposed both in Parliament and in va- 
rious publications, particularly In a 

Speech on the Bill for altering tbe 
Charters of Massachusetts Bay." In the 
conclusion of that piece his Lordship 
thus stated the grounds of his opposi- 
tion. If the tendency of this Bill is, 
as 1 own it appears to me, to acquire a 
power of governing them (the Colonies) 
by influence and corruption, in the first 
place, this is not true government, but 
a sophisticated kind, which counterfeits 
the appearance, but without the spirit or 
virtue of tbe true : and then, as it tends 
to debase their spirits and corrupt their 
manners, to destroy all that is great and 
respectable in so considerable a part of 
the human species, and by degrees to 
gather them together with tbe rest of 
tbe world, under the yoke of universal 
slavery ; I think, for these reasons, it 
is tbe duty of every wise man, of every 
honest man, and of every Englishman, 
by all lawful means, to oppose it." The 
Bill passed, but tbe design, which was to 
bring the Colonists to unconditional 
submission, miscarried ; and we have 
no desire to recall to mind tbe disas- 
ters and failure of tbe war that followed : 
this only we shall not scruple to add, 
that the war, if completely successful, 
would have been more injurious to our 
country. 

And as the Dean of St. Asaph enjoy- 
ed this domestic example for bis caii. 
duct in general, so especially bad be the 
same excellent pattern for the substance 
and manner of bis preaching. Tbe ser- 
mons of his father are distinguished by 
such doctrines as the following ; that 
'*the great end of true Religion is to 
establish among men the practise of mo- 
ral goodness and righteousness that 
** matters of positive institution are sub* 
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ordinatei and useful only as they pro* 
mote the practise of real godliness, vir- 
tue, and chariry/' That we do not think 
justly of our holy religion, unless we re- 
member that it is the most extensive and 
universal of all religious dispensations: 
that it is not only revealed, but adapt- 
ed to every country and every climate, 
to all the different races of men, and to 
all tlid infinite forms of society and go- 
vernment ill which they can be placed :** 
that <*by mixing intimately with the 
spriiigB and principles of action, it as- 
sumes a right to conduct and govern 
every scene of human life; and forms 
(as the exigencies of the world require) 
not only saints and martyrs, but princes 
and statesmen.'’ These doctrines were 
conveyed in an unaffected style, which 
for purity and elegance has not any su- 
perior in our language. Such was the 
rational and liberal course of preaching 
which the Dean had for his example, 
and which he respectfully and uniformly 
followed. 

To what is here said we shall subjoin 
a just and well-drawn character of the 
Dean, which was written by a neigh- 
bouring Clergyman, and friend of bis, 
and published in the Chester Chronicle 
Soon after his decease : 

**The death of the Dean of St. Asaph 
has cast a gloom over an extensive dis- 
trict ill a degree more than we can pre- 
tend to describe; for in him were united 
high intellectual powers, independence 
of mind, and true benevolence of heart. 
With such endowments, and blest more- 
over wiih a plentiful fortune, and dig- 
nihed station, he adorned his rank, and 
benefitted his fellow-creatures. His cha- 
rities were liberal and constant, and 
often munificent, at the call of public 
and private distress. In the general dis- 
charge of bis duties in the Church he 
was serious and impressive, and in the 
pulpit he bad no superior. 

* E’en truths divine came mended 
from that tongue.* 

As Chancellor of the Diocese and 
Magistrate, be was diligent and acute; 
exact ill the execution of the law, 
but jealous of exercising its powers, 
unless upon the fullest proofs. No man 
could be more esteemed by his tenantry, 
among whom be lived, encouraging every 
thing that tended to their benefit and 
comfort, and always employing, in bis 
own immediate service, a great number 
of the labouring poor.. His hospitality 
was large, but not indiscriminate, and 
was distinguished with taste and pro- 
priety. But eminent and estimable as 
tbe Dean was in these respects, yet 
viewed in tbe more domestic relations 
of husband, parent, brother, friend, and 
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master, his eharacter attnds yet big ker, 
and would require talents equal to bis 
own to do it justice.” 

The Dean of St. Asaph bad eight child- 
ren, vix, five sons and three daughters. 
He survived four of his sons, who 
died in tbe prime of manhood. Of these 
the third was Capt. Conway Shipley, 
R.N. who fell in a gallant but unsurceM- 
ful attempt to cut an enemy’s ship out 
of tbe Tagus ; and to whom a monu- 
ment was erected, on the batiks of that 
river, by the officers of Sir Charles Cot- 
ton’s fleet. His youngest daughter wav 
married to the Right Rev. Reginald He- 
ber. Bp. of Calcutta, whose loss at this 
present moment is so extensively felt, 
and so deeply deplored. 

Rear-Admiral Warre. 

Nov, 21. At East Barnet, aged 74, 
Henry Warre, esq. Rear-Admiral R.N. 

This officer was born in Portugal, and 
entered the naval service under the pro- 
tection of Commodore Johnstone. After 
serving for some time as First Lieute- 
nant of the Trusty, a 50-giin ship, bear* 
ing the broad pendant of Commodore 
Cosby, on the Mediterranean station, 
he was promoted to the rank of Com- 
modore, in the Kingfisher sloop of war. 
During tbe Spanish armament, be eom- 
matided the Swan of 14 guns, stationed 
in the Channel. His post commission 
bears date Nov. 22, 1790. In tbe sum- 
mer of 1793, we find him serving on 
board the flag-ship of Vice-Adm. J. 
Sanches de Britto, commander of tbe 
Portuguese squadron that came to Eng- 
land with Earl Howe { and in tbe fol- 
lowing year, commanding the Mermaid, 
a 33-guii frigate, in which he proceeded 
to the West Indies. 

On the 10th Oct. 1795, Capt. Warre 
fell in with an arm?d ship and a brig, 
oflf Grenada ; the latter pushed into a 
small bay, and got a-gruund; and the 
Mermaid, in the eagerness of pursuit, 
ran on shore close alongside her; the 
vessel was got off, and proved to be the 
Brutus of 10 guns, belonging to tbe 
French Republic ; her crew, consisting 
of 50 men, together with 70 soldiers, in- 
tended to support the rebellion in Gre- 
nada, landed and escaped. Capt. Warn 
chased the ship the whole of the next 
day, but lust sight of her in the night. 
On tbe 14th he again discovered, pur- 
sued, and after an action of half mi 
hour, captured her. She proved * to be 
the Republican of 18 guns, and SoO men 
(includipg troops), 20 of whom were: 
killed, and* several wounded. On board 
this vessel was a French General, pro- 
ceeding to assume tl^ command in Gre- 
nada. The^Mermaid bad one man slain, 
and three wounded. 
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Citpt. Warn subsequently commanded 
the Adamant of 50 guns. He was placed 
on the list of superannuated Rear-Admi- 
rals, Aug. 81, 1810. 

Rear-Adm. Stair Douglas. 

Nov, S8. At Ashling, near Chichester, 
Rear-admiral Stair Douglas. 

This officer was a grandson of Sir John 
Douglas, of Kilbead, hart. He served 
as a Midshipman during the American 
war, with his uncle Capt. Stair Douelas; 
received his first commission as a Lieu- 
tenant from Lord Rodney; was promot- 
ed to the rank of Commander in the 
Scorpion sloop of war, on the Jamaica 
station, in 1795 ; became a Post-cap- 
tain Sept. 13, 1797 ; obtained the com- 
mand of the Nymphe frigate, in 1 800 : 
and commanded the Bellona, of 74 guns, 
forming part of Lord Gambier*s fleet on 
the memorable 1 Itb of April, 1809. His 
promotion to the rank of Rear-admiral 
took place July 19, 1821. He married, 
July 1802, Anne, daughter of John 
Payne, esq. of Stubington House in 
Hampshire. 

Commissioner Creyke. 

Dec, 4. At the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Stonehouse, aged 80, Richard Creyke, 
esq. Governor of that Establishment, 
Resident Commissioner of the Victu- 
alling at Plymouth, and a Post Cap- 
tain, R.N. 

This officer accompanied Capt. Byron 
round the world in 1764. During the 
American war be commanded the Otter 
of 14 guns; was very actively employed 
under the orders of Comm. Sir George 
Collier, and assisted at the capture and 
jdestruction of the towns of Norfolk, Suf- 
Ifolk, Portsmouth, Gosport, and others of 
leas note in the vicinity of the Elizabeth 
river; the strong posts of Stoney Point, 
Fort la Fayette and Varplanks, up the 
North River $ and the towns of Newr- 
haven, Fairfield, Norwalk, and Green- 
field, on the Connecticut shore; toge- 
ther with an immense quantity of ship- 
ping, merchandise, provisions, and naval 
and military stores. He also accompanied 
Sir Geo. Collier to the Penobscot River, 
where nineteen sail of American armed 
vessels, and upwards of twenty trans- 
ports, were either taken or destroyed in 
August 1779- His post commission was 
dated Dec. 17, 1782, and his appoint- 
ment to be Governor of Plymouth Hos- 
pital, with a salaiy of 575/. July 15, 1795. 

Commissioner Creyke was brother to 
the late Ralph Creyke, esq. of Marton 
near Bridltiigtonj and has left a son in 
holy orders, married to Sarah, daughter 
gff the late Col. Hotham, of York. 

' ‘'fe 


J. £. Baoobrson. 

Oct, 3. At Hamburgli, aged 62, Jens 
Emmanuel Baggerson, one of the most 
celebrated and spirited Poets of Den- 
mark. He was born Feb. 15, 1764, of 
parents by no means wealthy ; received 
the first principles of education in a pub- 
lic school ; and in 1784 was admitted a 
student in the university of Copenhagen. 
Two years afterwards he first claimed 
public attention, by a volume of tales in 
verse. This was followed in 1791 by a 
collection of poems, in two volumes, en- 
titled Works of my Youth," which met 
with very great success. He afterwards 
published many other fugitive pieces, 
both in prose and verse, but none are said 
to have surpassed his first productions. 
Unfortunately, he very early neglected 
bis native tongue. He enriched the li- 
terature of Germany with several works, 
viz. ** Poetical Varieties," Hamburgh, 
1803,2 vols.; "TheParthenaide," Ham- 
burgh and Mayence, 1806; 2d edition, 
Amsterdam, 1807; Heath Flowers," 
Amsterdam, 1808. The <*Parthenaide" 
has been translated into French, hy M. 
Fauriel. Baggerson twice filled the pro- 
fessor's chair in the Universities of Co- 
penhagen and of Kiel, and by the un- 
usual instance of generosity, very ho- 
nourable to the Danish government, he 
was permitted to enjoy almost entirely 
the emoluments of these offices, although 
be did not perform their duties. Many 
persons of rank and fortune followed 
this example, and the wandering poet 
was thus enabled to pass a third of his 
life abroad, uncontrolled by the painful 
necessity of seeking a subsistence. Hav- 
ing tor several years suffered under a 
very complicated malady, he flattered 
himself that the waters of Bohemia 
would effect his cure. To that country 
be accordingly repaired, but finding his 
end rapidly approaching, he was desir- 
ous of breathing his last in his native 
land, after an absence of eight years. 
This resolution was, however, formed 
too late : Baggerson could only reach 
Hamburgh, where he died. He has left 
two sons: one in the church, esta- 
blished at Berne ; the other in the mi- 
litary service of Denmark. 

The Trappist. 

Oct, 9. In bis convent, the famous 
monk of La Trappe, known under the 
name of the Trappist, a Guerilla chief, 
who, during the campaign of 1823, com- 
manded in Catalonia and Castile a corps 
of 1,000 or 1,500 men. Brother An- 
thony, which was the name of the Trap- 
pist, died as be bad lived, a bigoted en- 
thusiast. On the Btb, in ajilte of the vio- 
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lence of his malady, be rose from his 
bed, and was carried to churcbj sup- 
ported by two of his brethren ; he there 
received the sacraments, and return- 
ed to his cell. Being laid upon his 
wooden bed (for the Trappists sleep only 
upon planks), be disposed himself for 
death. On the morning of the 9tb, while 
they were about to place him upon a 
cross of ashes, according to the form in 
which the Trappists are laid, when dy- 
ing, be raised bimself up, although be 
had then lost the use of speech, and was 
almost insensible, in a last effort to 
throw himself upon the cross, which had 
been traced for that purpose. About an 
hour and a half after|,making this effort, 
be expired. 

M. Victor Hughes. 

Lately^ In the Department of the 
Gironde, Commune of Rion, the atro- 
cious Victor Hughes, the accomplice of 
those Revolutionists who overwhelmed 
France in misery and ruin. The cruel- 
ties for which this terrible man was no- 
torious, can scarce be enumerated, and 
some of them even surpass belief. Land- 
ing at Guadaloupe (says the Memorial 
Bordelais,) by an effect of that fatality 
that presides over misfortune, be pro- 
claimed liberty to the Blacks, and he 
slaughtered their masters. The moiety 
of the proprietors fell under his execu- 
tions, and every family bewailed its vic- 
tim. The Colony, then extremely rich, 
was plundered, and Hughes amassed, by 
this meaiis,immense wealth. The scourge 
of that quarter of the world, he produced 
insurrections in St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
and Grenada ; but he failed at Dominica 
andMartinico ; there his emissaries receiv- 
ed their merited reward. Recalled in 1798, 
he was confirmed by the Consuls in his 
office of Commissioner of Guiana, where, 
as in Guadaloupe, he acquired a consi- 
derable fortune by his exactions. After 
the capitulation of that Colony, he re- 
turned to France, when Buonaparte made 
him disgorge a part of the gains of his 
robbery. He then sought shelter in the 
department of the Gironde, in the com- 
mune of Rion, where he remained until 
his death, with the exception of six 
months that be passed with a person, 
named Mark Bordes, a potter, bis ne- 
phew, and formerly his confidental se- 
cretary. 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

Nov* 8. In the manse of Nigg, near Aber- 
deen, aged 89, the ^v. D, Cruden, D,D. 
fifty-seven years Minister of that parish. 

Dec, 19. At Hotham, near Market Weigh- 
ton, Yorkshire, aged 66, the Rev. Jt^s 
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SHUxngfUet, 55 years Rector of that parish, 
and Chaplain to the Viscountess Montagu. 
He was a great-grandson of the celebrated 
Bishop ; was of Queen's Coll. Oxf. M.A. 
1765; and was presented to Hotham in 
1771 by the King. He published two Ser- 
mons preached in Hull, one on the death of 
Rev. John King, Minister of St. Mary’s, 
March S, 1789, and another at the opening 
of the General Infirmary, Sept. 1, 1784. 

Dec. 90. At Wtmbounie Minster, aged 
89, the Rev.ybkn Baskett, senior Minister 
of the Collegiate Church, in which he had 
officiated above fifty years. His cheerful, 
humane, and benevolent disposition obtain- 
ed for him the kind affections of his ac- 
quaintance, and the prayers and blessings of 
the poor. 

Lately, After a long and painful affliction, 
the Rev. Wm, Davy, of Hautbois, Vicar of 
Tuttiugton, Norfolk, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1814 by the Bishop of Ely. 

The Rev. Drake fVainwrighi, Rector of 
Sturmer, Essex. He was of St. .lohn's Coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1797, M.A. 1809, and was pre- 
sented to his benefice in 1811 by the Duke 
of Portland. 

The Rev. Geo. Wright, D.D. one of the 
Ministers of Stirling. 

DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Dec. 15. In Northampton-square, aged 
86, Mrs. Martha Tanner, many years an in- 
habitant of Norton-falgate. 

Dec. 18. Charles bt. Vincent, youngest 
son of Charles Chamberlain, esq. his Ma- 
jesty's Consul at Carthagena. 

Dec. 21 . Margaret, youngest daughter of 
Sir Sandford Graham, bart. 

Dec. 22 . At Hanger Vale, Ealing, aged 
45, Wm. Wood, esq. coal-merchant of 
Northumberland-street, Strand. 

At Edmonton, Sarah, wife of Edw. Rowe 
Mores, esq. 

Aged 58, Anne, wife of Rich. Stocker, 
esq. Apothecary to Guy's Hospital. 

Dec. 98. Lucretia-Grace, wife of Thos. 
Turner, of Curzon-st. M.D. and half sister 
of Sir Charles Blois, bart. She was the 
eldest dau. of Sir John the fifth and late 
bart. by his second wife Lucrctia, dau. of 
— — Ottley, of the island of St. Christopher, 
esq. ; and was married to Dr. Turner, Jan. 
14, 1805. 

pec. 95. At Clapton, aged 87^ Mary, 
relict of James Vaston, esq. 

Dec. 96. In Halfmnon-st. aged 49, Eliza- 
Rebecca, wife of Leoni Lee, esq. of Old 
Bond-st. and eldest dau. of Rev. John Chap- 
man, Rector of Daglingworth, Glouc. 

Dec. 97. Aged 65, Henry Houghton, 
esq.of Dobghty-st., and King’s Arms-yard. 

In his 90th year, William, eldest son of 
Wm. Willis, jun. esq. of Lombard-street. 
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Bee. 98« At Brixton-hill-terraeey tged- 
389 H. W. Word, esq. 

Bee. 89. In Great Russell-st. aged 789 
Lydia, relict of Wm. Blackburn, esq. of 
l^uthwark, architect. 

Aged 68, Dr. And. Douglas, surgeon 
Br. N. after a service of thirty-four years. 

Lately. In College-hill, aged 63, John 
Burdon, esq. eldest son of Mr« Burdon, 
formerly a l^okseller at Winchester. Mr. 
Burdon resided for some time at Reading, 
and some years since filled a situation in the 
Stationery office. 


Chbshibe.^ — Dee. 16. At Henbury Hall, 
aged 63, Margaret, relict of Thos. Brooke, 
esq. of Minshull, sister of Sir Foster Cun- 
liffe, bart. and aunt to Sir Rich. Brooke, 
bart She was born at Liverpool, Feb. 16, 
1763, the third and youngest dau. of Sir 
Robert Cunliffe, the second and late bart. 
by Mary, dau. of Ichabod Wriglit, of Not- 
tingham, esq. ; was married Dec. 31, 1787, 
to Thos. Brooke, esq. brother to her sister's 
husband, Sir Richard the fifth and late bart. 
By that gentleman she had a son Henry, two 
others who died young, and three daughters. 
It is a singular concurrence of family alliances, 
that the late Lady Brooke (whose death is 
recorded in our last vol. pt. i. p. 476), being 
her brother's daughter, was married to one 
who was at the same time her sister's sun, 
and her husband's nephew. 

Essex. — Nov. 4. At Hutton Rectory, 
Sarah, wife of Rev. R. Black. 

Dee. 15. Mrs. Sarah-Armstrong Mad- 
den, of Chipping Ongar. 

Gloucester. — Lately. At Clifton, aged 
68, Robert Nicholas, esq. F.S.A. of Ashton 
Keynes, Wilts, M.P. for Cricklade from 
1785 to 1790, and many years Chairman of 
the Board of Excise. 

Hants.— D ec. 6. At Winkton-house, 
aged 18, Maria, the youngest dau. of the 
late John Barnes, esq. of East Finchley, 
Middlesex. 

Dec. 8. • At Petersfield, aged 59, Mr. 
James Calvert, a native of Scotland, and a 
resident of that town for the last forty years. 

Dec. 17. At the Grove, Lymington, 
Mary-Gibbes, wife of Robert Allen, esq. 

Dec. 80. At Stoke-road, near Gosport, 
Lieut. Stone, R. N. 

Lately. At Southampton, , aged 104, 
Sarah Millar, widow. The early part of her 
life was chiefly spent in the army. She had 
been twice married ; her first husband was 
an officer, and her second a serjeant. She 
was at the taking of Quebec with General 
Wolfe, and various other battles. She re- 
tained her faculties to the last. 

Hereford. — Dec. 15. In St. Owen's-st. 
Hereford, aged 79, Ariana, last surviving 
dau. of the Yen. Egerton Leigh, LLD. 
Aic)idMon of Sfdop, and Canon Resid. of 
the Ci^dral Churen of Hereford. 


Dee, 19. Edw. Morris, esq. of Chorley 
Wood. 

Herts. — Dec 17. Aged 70, Mary, relict 
of John Crabb, esq. of Hitchin. 

Dec. 81. Aged 87, Mrs. Jane Sibley, 
of Mockery End, Wheathampstead. 

Kent.^ — Dec. 82. At Mason-hill, Brom- 
ley* aged 74, the relict of John Pieters, 
esq. 

At Broadstairs, the Right Hon. Bridget 
Lady Teynham. She was dau. and coh. of 
Thus. Hawkins, of Nash Court, Kent, esq. 
was married May 21, 1788, to Henry-Fran- 
cIs-Roper Curzon, esq. (now Lord Teyn- 
ham, having succeeded bis cousin os 14th . 
Baron in 1824); and was the mother of 
fifteen children, ten sons and five daughters, 
five of whom died infants. 

Leicester.— Dec. 23. AtDanett's Hall, 
near Leicester, Ellen, widow of Edw. Alex- 
ander, M.D. eldest dau. and co-heiress of 
the late Samuel Waterhouse, esq. of Hali- 
fax, one of the Justices of the Peace, and 
Deputy Lieutenant for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. (See a memoir of Dr. Alex- 
ander, in vol. xciii. i. p. 84 ; and his epi- 
taph, vol. xcv. i. p. 94.) 

Dec. 24. At Laiinde Abbey, aged 57, ' 
John- Finch Simpson, esq. an exemplary 
Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for the 
County. 

Dec. 25. Aged 53, Mr. Aid. Ireland, of 
Leicester, who served Mayor in 1821. 

Norfolk.— Dec. 1. At his seat, Barmer, 
Sydenstone, aged 81, Thos. Kerslake, esq. 

Northamptonshire. — Dec. 24. Aged 21 , 
Louisa, eldest dau. of R. Sherard, esq. of 
Oundle. 

Northumberland. — Dec. 26. At New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in her lOOth year, Mrs. 
Tewert. 

Somerset. — Dec. 22. In Kenaington-pl. 
Bath, aged 75, John-Donald Macqueen, esq. 
late of Eton, Bucks. 

Dec 23. At Pilly-vale, Frome, aged 68, 
John Olive, esq. 

Dec. 24. Aged 75, Philip Tally, esq. of 
Kingsdown, formerly of Bath. 

Dec. 25. At Babington, in his 80th 
year, Chas. Knatchbull, esq. 

Suffolk.— Dec. 20. At Stratford St. 
Mary's, Philippa, wife of Rev. R. Leeds. 

Surrey. — Dec, 22. At Tooting* aged 
81, Lady Welch, relict of Sir Rich. Welch, 
of Eltham. 

Sussex.— N ov. 19. At Brighton, Robert- 
Home Gordon, esq. of Conduit-st. ; and 
Embro, North Britain. 

Dec. 1 2. Dorothea, wife of Robt. Hen. 
Hurst, esq. of Nuthurst Lodge, and dau. of 
John Breynton, esq. of Haunch-hall, Staff. 

Dec. 23. At Brighton, Mrs. Forth, wife 
of the Master of the Ceremonies. 

Wilts. — Dec. 1 5. At Otterbourne, aged 
74, S. Leventhorp, esq. 

Yorkshire. — Nov. 30. At bis seat, Bes- 
siagbj, near Bridlington, Harrington Hud- 
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•OD, esq. M. P. for Helstone in the two lost 
Periiamenti. He married Oct. 36, 1795, 
Lady Anne Townshend, eldest child of 
George, 1st Marquess of Townshend, hy 
his second wife Anne, dan. of Sir Wm. 
Montgomery, hart. Her Ladyship died April 
1, 1818. 

Dec. 14. At Fulfbrd Field House, near 
York, aged 70, W. Ellis, esq. He was chief 
magistrate of York in 1799 and 1507< 

Dec. 23. At Hull, aged 88, Capt. James 
Dalby, of the sloop Wharfinger, of York. 

Ireland. — Nov, 25. In FitzwUliain-sq. 
Dublin, Chichester Fortescue, esq. of Dro- 
inisken, co. Louth. He was the represen- 
tative of an elder branch of the noble family 
of Clermont, and was 3d cousin once re- 
moved to William-Charlcs, the present Vis- 
count. He was the only son of Thomas 
Fortescue, esq. of Dromiskcn, formerly M.P. 
for Trim in the Irish Parliament, by his 
second wife, Marg. daughter of — Nichol- 
son, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Dublin, in a duel with Mr. 
Hayes, Dominic Brie, esq. a Roman Ca- 
tholic Barrister, and a member of the Ca- 
tholic Association. The cause of this fatal 
quarrel arose thus : Mr. firic and some 
other gentlemen were standing at the Ge- 
neral Post-office, Sackville-street, on Sun- 
day, the 24th, waiting the arrival of the 
Cork coach, to know the latest account of 
the contested election between Mr. Hut- 
chinson and Mr. Callaghan. On the coach's 
arrival, a majority having been announced 
in favour of Mr. H., Mr. Brie exclaimed. 

Devil mend that ruffian Apostate Calla- 
ghan, we will put him down at last." Mr. 
Hayes, who was agent of, and a relation to 
Mr. Callaghan, replied, ** He is a ruffian 
that calls Mr. Callaghan so." On this 
Mr. Brie sent a challenge to Mr. Hayes, 
which terminated fatally to the former. 

Abroad. — jlpril 19. On board the £1- 
phinstone, on his passage to Coluinbo, Lt. 
Sam. Jackson, of the Madras N. 1. and De- 
puty Quarter-Master-Gen. in' the ceded dis- 
tricts i nephew to Randle Jackson, esq. 

Nov. 2. At Dieppe, Tho. Matthews, of 
Eyarth, Denbighshire, esq. and late Capt. 
5th Dragoon Guards. 

Nov, 15. At Florence, aged 24, Isabella 
Langley, wife of J. M. Cave, esq. 

Nov. 20. At Calais, aged 46, John Gor- 
ton, esq. eldest son of late W. Gorton, esq. 
of Windsor. 

Lateiy. At Tournay, in France, Capt. 
C. M. AbUn, R. N. 


At Berlin, aged 80, the ealebrated mHw 
nomer. Professor Bode. 

At Martinique, Lieutenant - General 
Frauds Delaval. This officer had the rank 
of Major in the army, March 1, 1794; 
Captain in the corps of unattached officers 
receiving full pay, June SO, 17.94; brevet 
Lt.-colonel in 1798 ; Colonel in 1808 ; Ma- 
jor-General in 1811 ; Lt.-General in 1821. 

Dec, 4. At Rome, in his 70th year, hie 
Excellency the Chevalier William Curtoys, 
Minister Plenipotentiary and General Agent 
of his Catholic Majesty at the Court of 
Rome. He was a native of Wootton Rivers 
in Wiltshire. 

East Indies. — May 5. At Duin Dum, 
Lieutenant Henry Wintle, fourth son of 
Jas. Wintle, esq. of Lansdown-cresc. Bath. 

June 12. At Madras, Capt. Cosby, Mi- 
litary Sec. to his Exc. Lt.-Gen. Sir Geo. 
Walker, K.G.B Comm.-in-Chief ; and son 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Heniy Cosby, of 
Bamsville Park, Gloucestershire. 

June 17. At Byculla, aged 68, Commo- 
dore Wm. Mainwaring, £. 1. Co.'s Marines. 

June 20. At Bombay, aged 40, Capt. 
Geo. Waddington, son of the late Licut.- 
Gen. Stafford Waddington. 

June 26. At Karnal, Lt.-Col. Geo. H. 
Gall, 8th regt. Bengal Light Cavalry. 

June 29. Of cholera morbus, at Maza- 
gen, Bombay, aged 41, Capt. Thos. Palin, 
of the 10th N. I. on that establishment, 
Assistant Sec. to the Military Board, and 
youngest son of Thos. Palin, esq. of Pains- 
wick, formerly of Gloucester, 

Juiy 14. At the camp of Jaulnah, Lieut, 
and Adjutant R. J. Bird, of the 8th rent. N.I. 

July 19. At Madras, aged 20, wifa 
of Lieut. S. W. Prescot, 5th N.I. 

July 21. At Masulipatam, Mr. Con- 
ductor John Cannah. 

At Berharopore, of fever, George Ri- 
chardson, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
Commercial Resident at Runpore. He was 
son of the late Wm. Richardson, esq. Ac- 
countant-General to the £. I. Company, by 
Elizabeth, dau. of John Armstrong, of Go- 
dalming, esq. and Dowager Counters of 
Winterton. 

July 26. Mr. Charles Clayton, Examiner 
in the Military Board Office, Madras. 

Aug. 2. At Barrackpore, aged 23, the 
Hon. Jeffrey Amherst, eldest son of Lord 
(now Earl) Amherst, Governor- General of 
India, and Sarah, dau. and coh. of Andrew, 
Lord Archer, and widow of the 5 th Earl of 
Portsmouth. 


— ♦ 

ADDITIONS TO THE OBITUARY, 

Page 280. Administration of the estate sonal (the splendid estate of Fonthill hav- 
and effects of John Farquhar, esq. has been ing been sold by Mr. Farquhar aome time 
granted, by the unanimous consent of the previous to his death), and will, therefore, 
parties interested, to J. F. Fraser, ,one of divided equally among his nepheirs and 
the nephews. The property is chiefly per- nieces. There ere three nephews, vis. s G. 
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and J. Mortimer, and J. F. Fraser; and 
four nieces, who are married »to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Sir William Templer 
Pole, hart. James Lumsden, William Ait- 
Icen, and P. Trezeyant, of America. It is 
supposed that the share of each will be 
100,000/. The landed property is compa- 
ratively small, and will go to the heirs-at-law. 

Page 283. The Rev. Henry Hill was 
a Trustee of the Stowmarket Naviga- 
tion, and Vice - president of the Corpo- 
ration for the relief of poor widows and 
orphans of Clergymen within the Arch- 
deaconries of Suffolk and Sudbury. Ho 
married a daughter of John Tweed, esq. of 
Stoke by Clare, and sister of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Tweed, the present worthy Rector of 
Capel St. Mary. By this lady he has left no 
issue. Mr. Hill communicated to the Board 
of Agriculture some useful practical Ob- 
servations on the mode of drilling Wheat, 
which he had successfully practised for many 
years; and they are inserted in Young's 
General View of the Agriculture of Suffolk. 


Page 478. The Princess Scherbatoff, of 
the nmily of the ancient Czars, and of a 
race whose names embellish the literature 
of their country, as well as stand eminent 
amidst its warriors. She was herself an ac- 
complished and excellent lady, for ever ac- 
tive but unobtrusive in acts of beneficence, 
to which, mixed with the endeared duties 
of a beloved wife and mother, she dedicated 
her exemplary and retired life. Some little 
time before the late Emperor Alexander vi- 
sited England, she had given her hand to 
Sir Robert Ker Porter, then attached to 
the British embassy at the Court of St. 
Petersburgh. After passing the subsequent 
years together in mutual domestic happi- 
ness, he was nominated by his country to 
a public service in South America, and dur- 
ing the consequent temporary absence from 
his family in Russia, he has been thus lie- 
reaved. He has an only child left to be his 
consolation, — a daughter, on whom the Em- 
peror of Russia had previously entailed her 
mother's rights of rank and inheritance. 


A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER is, 1825, TO DECEMBER 12, 1826. 

J Males 10,454? In all 
FemaIcsl0,S04 ( 20,758 

1994 80 and .90 634 

1926 90 and 100 90 

1832 100 1 

1569 103....3...105 3 


Whereof have died, 
under 2 years 5952 
Between 2 and 
5 years 1982 


1,1 

78? 


In all 

Buried - 

1,066 1 

22,244 
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10 

768 

40 

and 50 

10 

and 

20 

808 

50 

and 60 

20 

and 

30 

1472 

60 

and 70 

30 

and 

40 

1724 

70 

and 80 


- 76 

- 1575 

- 363 

- 922 

1 

14 

- 100 

- 209 

- 5290 


DISEASES. 

Abscess - - - 

Age, and Debility 
Apoplexy - - - 

Asthma - - - 
Bedridden - - - 

Bile - - - - 
Cancer - • - - 

Childbed - - - 
Consumption - - 

Contraction of the Heart 2 
Convulsions - - - 2588 

Croup ----- 90 

Diarrhoea - - - - 12 

Dropsy - - - - 820 

Dropsy in the Brain - 676 
Dropsy in the Chest - 65 

Dysentery - - - - 7 

Enlargement of the Heart 1 6 
Epilepsy - - - - 40 

Eruptive Diseases - 12 

Erysipelas - - - 17 

Fever ----- 926 
Fever, (Typhus) - - 97 

Fever, Intermittent or Ague 2 
Flux ----- 8 

Gout ----- 38 


Decreased in the Burkls this Year 268. 

Haemorrhage - - - 34 , Thrush 

Hernia - - . - 28 

Hooping Cough - - 674 
Hydrophobia - - 4 

Inflammation - - - 2295 

Inflammation of the Liver 119 


Insanity - - - - 170 

Jaundice - - - - 33 

Jaw locked - - - 1 

Measles - - - - 774 

Miscarriage - - - 3 

Mortification - - - 244 

Ossification of the Heart 6 
Palpitation of the Heart 6 

Palsy 22 

Paralytic - - - - 125 

Pleurisy - - - - 13 

Rheumatism - - - 12 

Scrophula - - - 10 

Small Pox - - - - 503 

Sore Throat, or Quinsey 13 
Spasm ----- 44 

Stillborn - - - - 733 

Stone ----- 21 

Stoppage in the Stomach 20 
Suddenly - - - - 110 

Teething - - - 


Tumour 

Venereal 

Worms 


65 

8 

R 

1 


Total of Diseases -20,374 


CASUALTIES. 
Burnt ----- 
Choaked - - - - 

Drowned - - - - 

Excessive Drinking ~ 
Executed* - - - 
Found Dead - - - 

Fractured - - - - 

Frighted - - - - 

Killed hy Falla and se* 1 
veral other Accidents J 
Murdeied - - - - 

Poisoned - - - - 

Scalded - - - - 

Shot - - - - - 

Smothered - - - - 

Starved - - - - - 

Suffocated - - - - 

Suicides - - - - 


809 ' Total of Casualties - 384 
* There liave been Executed within the Bills of Mortality 1 9 ; of which number only 
2 have been reported as such, 

1* The two populous parishes of St. George, Hanover-square, and St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, have neglected to roike a return. 
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Ctonbrock, Lord, memoir of 640 
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Creyhe, Rich, memoir of 644 
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outrageous ronduct of the priests 6,7. 
relielhoii in 1798 instigated hy the 
prie'tts 8, 128, 129. retrospective no- 
tices of 52, f)3. scenes of higoi ry ex- 
hibited at Armore, 168. 169* distress 
and fever in 168. antiquarian notices 
of 244. ferocity of the Papists in 551 
Irish jdniif/unrian Researches, observa- 
tions on 5 Id 

Italy, iiiteil. from 66, 167* 263) 3.59. 
literature of 159* Roman antiquities 
discovered in 356 

Jackson, Dr, T, his “ History of the 
Jews,” noticed 194 
— — — Rev, IV. memoir of 567 
James I, devices of 205. atiecdotei of 
339-341,440-443,613 
Janissaries, insurrection of 66, 67 
Jars, Glass, found at Ponipeii 629 
Jefferson, Thos, memoir of 273 
Jennings, John, death and character 568 
Jesuits, deniiiiciatioti asaiiiBt 166. spread 
of in Switzerland 455. conspiracy 
against the Portuguese const ittitiuii 
484. against King Joseph of Portu- 
gal 488 

John, King of England, exact commence- 
metit of every year of bis reign 27 
Jaini-stooif explanation of 402 
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Kttramsin, N, M* nemollr bf 376 
Kelly % M, memoir of 565 
Kemp Family, of Norfolk, notleca of 
4U9* pedigree of 594 , 

Kingsland, eo. Hereford, account of 393, 
583. holy septilcbre in the church of 
396, 584 

Kinnaird, Lord, memoir of 640 " 

Kiskauko, death atid character 568 
Kuightley, Sir C. notice of 34, 35 
Ladybirds, numbers of during this lea- 

soil 98 

Laing, McQor, travels in the interior of 
Africa 264 

Lambe, Capt. J. notice of 98 
Lancet Arch, bistorical notices of 427 
Lang ham Place Church, description of 9 
Languages in Africa, 256 
Latin Classics, works of discovered 440 
Layer, etymological explanation of 251 
Lsa Church, cu. Lincoln, described 209 
Lee, Rev. F. suicide of 92 
— G. A. memoir of 28 1 
Legions, Roman, remarks on 100 
Leith, places and f'lmilies so named 320 
Leith Hill, notice of 32. derivation 
of 232 

lueman. Rev. T. memoir of 373 
Lemontey, P. E, memoir of 562 
Library, books necessary fur 101-103 
Linnman Society, meeting of 540 
Literary Fraud, account of 353 
Ltfera/tir«, desiderata ill 101-103. his- 
torical sketch of 353. meeting of the 
Royal Society of 540 
Liverpool Royal Inslilution, notices 
of 159 

Llewelyn ah Davydd, pedigree of 394 
Lloyd, lip. biography of 586 
Loadstone, anti-rbeumatic properties 
of 127 

London, historical notices of 29. pano- 
rama of 160, 161. trade of 355. im- 
provements ill 449 

London Bridge, progress in building 267 
Londonderry, anniversary of the shutting 
of the gates, and particulars of tha 
siege ill 1688, 604 

Longleat House, Wilts, description of 406 
Louis XVI, anecdotes of 434 
Luscombe, Bp, visitations of 454 
Luther, biographical notices of 343 
MDowall, Brigadier, memoir of 377 
Mackensie, Murdock, memoir of 561 
Madagascar, byvead oi Chrisiiaiiity in 362 
Madrid, panorama of 255 
Magdalen College, Oxford, architectural 
innovations in I19> 196, 410 
Mugnay, Aid, memoir of 473 
Magnetic Pole, observations on 120 
Magnetic Needle, variations of at Fort 
Bowen 236 

Maiden Castle, co. Dorset, notleca of 960 
Maiaeaaf diffuaion of Chrisligulty fai 362 
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JMcf A€«to» M nonaiDcnt of 4&4 
Masrgt "Crying the, explained 433 
jh/arie Antoinette, Qixteti of Franoe, anee- 
doieg uf 434 

MarkHif prices, of 9h, 19) i 386| 388» 
478, 574 

Aiartiagei prohibited amonp the Saxon 
priestbuod 433. formerly permitted 
amonc the Catholic priesthood 633 
Mary, Queen of Euftlaiid, badf^e of 304 
Mmy }e>bme, derivation of 335 
Maeon^ John, memoir of 439 
Mattocks, Mrs* memoir of 183 
Mechanics' Institute of Uull« proceedings 
of S54 

Mechanics^ Institution of Londony prize 
essays 553 

Media, chronology of 314 
Medicine, origin of 339 
Medicine and Anatomy^ new school 355 
Meteorotogical Diary, 96, 193, 388, 384, 
480, 576 

Methodiits, assuming an hierarcbal go- 
vernment 366. oir their rc-unioii with 
the Church establishment 303, 390 
Meocico, titles abolished in 69 
Meytick, Dr. armoury in the Tower ar- 
ranged by 159, 195. his work on 
armour noticed 413 
Michlegdte Bar, York, notice of 391 
Middle Temple Hall, repairs of 3 19 
Mills, Cha* memoir of 559 
Milner, Bp, memoir of 175. last pro* 
duct ions of 303. bis assertion re- 
specting Sir J. C. Hippisley contra- 
dicted 393 

MiUon, portrait of discovered 61. ou 
Protestant union 610. animadversions 
on Popery 611 

Mines, aflfected by the heat of the wea* 
tber 70. of the Ural mountains 357 
Mining Companies, losses of 637 
Missimary Society, of Bristol, proceed- 
ings of 363 

Mcncreiff, Mr, murdered by robbers 634 
Monkten, Adm* memoir of 558 
Mdntpellier, visit to 434 
Monuments of Architecture, &c. Society 
at Dresden for discovering 167 
Morgan, Bp, biography of 585 
Mortality, Bill of, 95, 191, 387, 383, 478, 
574, 648 

Moside Account of Creation reconciled 
with modern discoveries 116, 126 
Murder, at Leatberhead 363 
Murphy, Ihther, articles of the Catholic 
faith 8 

Murray, LMley, biographical notices 
of 537 

Napier, Lady, death of 188 
National Debt, remarks on 1 13 
National Gallery, descriptiofi of 636 
darned Arehsteeture, itbniarkt on 340 
UodiSf intalU fnM»363» 454 
ormof^, of Mr.Owen, described 550 


NownhamC^ureh, eo. Northamptooi de* 
scription of 17 

Nichols, John, memoir of 489—504. 
chronulogicai list of bis works 503- 
504. poetical tributes to his memory 
504, 543 

Nm'man Conquest, notice of 98 
Norris, Mr, portrait of noticed 400. 

biographical notices of ib. 

North Pole, intended expedition to 61 
North- kVest Overland Expedition, account 
of 353 

North-fVest Passage, Capt Parry’s third 
voyage f<ir the discovery of 333— 339. 
probability of navigating 338, 339. 
Mr. Mauleod’s information respecting 
638 

Northamptonshire, notices of 33 
Nmths, on the Lives of 334—337 
Notioood, in Surrey, notices of 3, 98 
Oakeley, Sit C. memoir of 371 
Oats, order in council for importing 
366 

Ogle, Charles, death and character 91 
Old Place, Sleaford, account of 1 13 
Orang Outang, capture of one at Suma- 
tra 351 

Organic Remains, discowercA in Essex 458 
Ostend, explosion of a powder-magazine 
at 262 

Owen* s New Harmony, description of 550 
Oxford University, architectural innova- 
tions ill 119, 198, 410. Prize Es- 
says 538 

Paddle, ancient, found at Shaftesbury 99 
Paddow, Cornwall, charter of 305. cu- 
rious carvings in the church of 306, 
307 n. historical notices of 307, 308 
Pointings in the British liistitutiuii 59 
Palace, Royal, idea of, and description 
223, 267^ 297, 402 

Panama, iiistallatiun of the Congress 
of 361 

Panorajna of London I60, 161. of Ma- 
drid 25.5 

Paradise, ridiculous account of 349 
Paris, cries of, in the 13th century 387. 

new Exebadge in 627 
Parish Register's, indexes to, suggested 

399 

Parlument, alphabetical list of the 
House uf Commons 73. plan fur pro- 
ducing moderate reform in ill. pro- 
ceedings in 453, 543 

Parry, Capt, third Voyage for the dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage 
333-239. Polar Expedition by, in- 
tended 353 

Patrons of Ben^ces of the Evangelleal 
connexion 390, 583 

PeepingTom of Coventry, account of 30 
Pengwem, co. Salop, account of 331 
Pennosssf ancient sixe of 308 
Persia, hosdlitiM with ftuHtia 360, 
455, 549 
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Perih, Utmry and Antiquarian Sooiely 

of 448, 698 

explanation of 951 

PhenicianSf early promoters of com- 
in*Tce 616 

Phi/tippSf S, M, memoir of 373 
Pianos^ of cast iron 341 
PidKxij Joseph^ memoir of 561 
PUcaim's Island, recent visit to 551 
Plantagenei, bad^e of, described 903 
Plants, number of species in different 
' countries 354 

Pltnp, manuscript of, discovered 699 
Pointed Style of A rnhi lecture, observa- 
tions on 426—429 

Polar Expedition, to be undertaken by 
Cap!. Parry 353 

Polar Magnetic Mir action, observations 
on J30 

Polar Sea, chart of 234. on the pro- 
baiiility of navifratiiig 236, 239 
Pompeii, visit to the ruins of 145. an- 
cient glass jars found in the ruins 
of 629 

Pope, politiral reforms of 263. pro- 
cUmalion for public forms of prayer 
against the evils of the times 359- de- 
rivation of the name 463 
Pope, A. coffin of, discovered at Twick- 
enham 134 

Popery, persecuting spirit of 132, 133. 
account of a conversion to 146. ab- 
'Surdities and idolatry of 206, 207. 
cruelty of in Spain 263. conspiracy 
of Hgainst the Portuguese Constitu- 
tion 463 — 466. see Catholicism, 
Popery Unmasked 3, 129» 305 
Portland Vase, inquiry respecting 416 
Portraits, Royal, notices of 46 
Portugal, intelligence from 167, 263, 
359, 456, 547, 548, 634. royal am- 
nesty 167. new charier of explained 
263. Popish conspiracy against the 
Constitution of 483 — 486. her ancient 
alliances with England 486. sketches 
of the manners and customs of 487, 
488. ignorance of the military of 488. 
gallegos of 488. depravity of the priest- 
hood 487, 488, 527, 602. his Majesty's 
message to Parliament respecting 545. 
Mr. Caniiiiig's Speech on his Majes- 
ty’s Message 546. British troops sent 
to her protection 546. rebellion in, 
and aggressions from the Spanish 
frontiers 547, 548. French Cabinet 
favourable to 632. Chateaubriand’s 
Speech relative to 632. enthusiasm 
at Lisbon 634 

Powder Magazine, explosion of at Os- 
tend 262 

Powder-mill blown up on Hounslow 
Heath 170 

Power, Gen, Sir M, memoir of 182 
Preaching, ExHmporaty, observations 
on 11 


Precedanei ^ l^hrihua Pms, quiiw tf. 

Bpeciing;i09 

Prayer, Fbrms of, on the collection 
of 104 

Priests Catholic, oiitrageons conduct of, 
in Ireland 6.7. 8, 138, 139. iuitin* 
tors uftbe Iritb Rebellion 8, 138, 139. 
depravity end impo.ture. of, in Portu- 
gal 487. 488, 537, 6‘03. formerly per- 
mitted to marry 623 

Primitive Christians, doctrines similar to 
the Church oi England 634 
Printing, on imc, 160 
Printing press established at Frogmore 
Lodge 446 

Protestant Union, Milton’s design of 610 
Protestants, persecutions of, by Papists 
132, 133 

Publications, number of in Germany 
167. uselul ones suggested 413 
* Quin,* critical dibsertatiun on the use 
of 226 

Raffles, Sir T, S, memoir of 78 
Ratthlcy. John, memoir of 289 
Raleigh, Sir fVatter, visit to the birth- 
pi arc of 5l>9 

Rattnds Church, spire of destroyed by 
lightning 362 

Records, Ancient, surnames Jerived 
from 115 

Reed, Isaac, letters of 230 
Reform, Parltamentary, plan for pro- 
ducing 1 1 1 

Registers, Parish, indexes to suggested 
3.99 

Reid, W, H, memoir of 184 
Relics, devotion formerly paid to 208 
Religion, evangelical cant of 143 
Religious Inquiiy, remarks on 217 
Religious Societies, contributions to 637 
Revenue, abstract of 71, 363 
Rheumatism, load-stone a preventative 
of 127 

Rhodes, W.B, memoir of 471 
Ribhlesdale. Lord, memoir of 369 
Richard IL anecdote of 34. badge 
of 203 

III. badge of 204 

Robbers, gang of, at Wick war 170 
Rockets, improvement in 160 
Rocking Stones, remarks on 421, 422 
Rolls of Arms, publication of wanted 
220,416. observations on 313. 
Roman Antiquities, fuuiid atWithaip 163. 
near St. Reniy 258 in Italy 355, 
356. in the South of France 450 
Roman Catholics, See Catholics, 

Roman Coins, found in Bath 160 
Roman Legions, remarks on 100 
Roman Villa, discovered near Water- 
Newton 355 

Royal Badges, account of SOS 
Royal Bfflgies, at Fronievraud 162 
Royal Pataeo, idea of and desoription 
S23,267r29;|402 
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Roifoi SoeUHtj^t meetiniet Of 449 
Rc^al Societi^ if JMerature^ mootlof of 
540 

JZiouria, intelligence from 66, 167* S64, 
S60, 455, 549. rej^ulations for dra- 
matic authors 61. report respecting 
the political conspiracy in 168. mo- 
nument of the Ute Emperor 256. 
coronation of the present Emperor 264, 
hostiliiieB with Persia 264, 360, 455, 
549. discovery ships of 449 
Safety Hoodf eaperiiiieiits with 160 
Sailors, Bngiish, superiority of 57 
Se, Andrew's University, Burmese MS. 
presenttd to 540 

St. Bernard, ascent to 577. Bonaparte’s 
passaj^euver 578. visit to the monas- 
tery ol t6. 

St Declan, bifpited devotion to in Ire- 
laiiii 168, 169 

St. Peter, aneient statue of, found near 
Bishop’s Gate 209 

St, PhtlipU Chapel, Regent-street, de- 
senbed 10 

Si, Mariitis-in-thePUlds, ancient state 
of 30 

Si, Mary de Lode Church, Gloucester, 
aeeoinit of 505 

St, Nicholas, Kent, visit to 392. church 
oi described t6. 

St, Bemy, Norman antiquities at 258 
Saints, on the papal worship of 207 
Salvation, on the papal dehiiitiun of 206 
Samson, Joseph, death of 568 
Sandwich Islands, diffusion of Christian- 
ity in 362 

Scherbat^', Princess, biographical no- 
tices ol 648 

Scots* Magasine, sate of 60 
Scripture Names, on accent u at iiig 215 
Scriptures, on the study of 138 
Scudamore Family, notice of 420 
Seal, used by the burgesses of Bristol 141. 

of Glastonbury Abbey 397 
Segur, Count, memoirs of 328 — 331 
SemerChurch, Suffolk, inscription in 585 
Shaftesbury, ancient paddle tound at 99 
Shakspeare Family, notice of 210 
Shares, in Canale, Docks, Bridges, &c. 

prices of 9h, 191, 287, 383, 479, 575 
Shield, Ancient, discovery, ol 259 
Shipley, Dean, memoir of '64 1 
Shirley Family, notices of 2, 134 
Shrewsbury, historical notices of 321, 
432 

Earl tf, Irish titles of 194. 
address to 29S 

Sieges, ancient, methods of defending 
towns against 140, 141 
SUk^worm, food for, discovered 354 
Simneis, etymological explanation of 388 
Skeletons discovered near Bury €36 
Skelton, JLa^yMary, notice of 420 
^Uon Fkmiklt biographical notices 
32 


Sleaford, Old Place at, described 1 IS 
Slippage andAnehorage, trial respeetlag, 
ill Dublin 70 

'Smith, Henry, memoirs of, 47 
Spain, inteUiifence from 66, 262, 359, 
455, 547, 548, 633. papal persecu- 
tions in 133, 134,263. wretched con- 
dition of 262, 455, 633. treachery, 
bigot ly, and imbecility of 483—486. 
perfidious aggression on Portugal 547, 
548. treat'es with France 632 
Spiders, account of 247. imiuense quaii- 
tiiies of the gossamer 363 
Spiritual Peers, precedence of ^ 109 
StaffoYd, Sir T, S. ineuioir of 274 
Stafford Harony, historical notices of 198 
Stale, etyiiioiugical explaiiation of 251 
Standards, ancient size ol 208 
Stars, table of their declinations 2l0 
Stationers* Company, school for the sons 
of freemen helmiging to 447 
Statistics, of Great Britain 354. of Ame- 
rica ib. of Ciiiiia 361 
Steam carriage, model of exhibited 354 
Steam-gun, ncwl> -invented 627 
Stocks, prices of 96, 192, 288, 384, 
480, 5:6 

Strand, and its neighbourhood, historical 
iiotines of 31 

Stuart, Andrew, death and character 569 
Sun*s rays, power of 160 
Surgeons, College if, new regnlations 
267. meeting of, to petition Parlia- 
ment against the abuses of 638 
Surgefp, oiigiii of 229 
Surnames, origin of deduced froth an- 
ticiic records ll5 

Surrey Lites ary Institution, meeting of, 
158 

Sweden, antiquities of 163- death and 
memoir of the Queen of 557 
Swedenborg, religious enthusiasm of 
524, 525 

Suitzerland, intelligence from 455 
Sword, ancient, discovered in the river 
Wiiham 300 

Sword, Benjamin, bequests of 57 1 
Talma, M, memoir of 562 
Tamworth, historical nonces of 37 
Tateshall Family, pedigrees of 408, 595 
Tayler, Nich, memoir of 561 
Terence's Eunuchus, acted at Westmin- 
ster Scluiol 540. prologue and epi- 
logue to 631 

Tewkesbury, derivation of 587 
7'hackeray, Mr, T epitaphs on 135 
Thames Tunnel, progress of 161 
Theatrical Hegister 7 1, 364, 553 
Throckmorton, Sir G.C, memoir of 188 
Throne, oirthe title of the heir to 28 
Thwaite, definition of 194 
7'hweyt Hall, Norfolk, notices of 409,594 
litles abolished in Mexico 69 
Tower if London, arrangement of the 
arniouiy in ]59i 195 
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TVadef diitreiBed state of 69. of Lon- 
don 355. improvement ofy in York- 
shire 362 

Trapfiit^ The, death of 644 
Travelling, methods of^ in ancient times 
300 

TVees imbedded in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire 459 

Trumpeiei', Reman, ancient inscription 
on 356 

Tumuli, found in India 40, 41 
Tunnel under the Thames 161 
Turkey, iiitelli^^ence from 66, 264, 359» 
456, 550. revolt and suppression of 
the Janissaries 66, 67, 63. army of 
described 68 

Turner, Rev, B, N, memoir of 467 
Ural Mountains, mines and gold sands 
of 257 

Urns, observations on 532, 533 
Faldenses, notices of 241 
Vaughan, Dr, P, memoir of 282 
Venezuela, civil events in 69 
Versailles, insurrection in the college 
of 454 

Villages, British, existing remains of 510 
* Void,* meaning of, in Genesis 386 
Volkre's Chamber m Kiiigsland Church 
described 396, 584 
Von Bss, Dr, Jesuitism of 348 
Voss, J. H, memoir of 374 
fValher, jpr. S, memoir of 470 
fValpole, Sir R, historic notices of 253 
fValworth Church, description of 201 
fVamer*s Glastonbury, antiquities of 
397, 398 

IVarre, Adm, memoir of 643 
Warren, Free, on the right of 265 


WaUgfiiird, election t, inflttenoed 

priests- .6 

— — — Marg, of, memoir 66 

Earldom of 194, 290, 292 

Waterloo Bridge, reduced toils Of 553 
Waterspout, in India, description of *582 
Watson, J, A* death and character 
184, 382 

Watts, Mrs, death and character 184 
Weather gage, newly invented 627 
Weber, C, M, Von, memoir of 88 
Wedon, Royal Military DepOt at 35 
Wehmic Court, account of 336 
West Dean, Wilts, account of 297 
Westminster, historical notices uf 29 
Westminster School, Eunuchus of Te- 
rence acted at. 540. prologue and epi- 
logue 631 

Wc^ord, Earldom of, noticed I94, 
290, 292 

Wickwar, gang of robbers at 170 
William the Conqueror, notices of 295 
Winchelsea, Earl of, memoir 270 
Windpipe, operation on 636 
Winnington, Jjody, epitaph on 305 
Witham, antiquities in the river 300 
Wolf, mischief committed by one 66 
Wolley, Adm, memoir of 276 
Wood, incombustibility of 256 
Woodcock, Rev, H, memoir of 187 
Worship ofImages,6LC, idolatry of 206,207 
Yarmouth, historical notices of 87> 
38, 153 

York, present state of 291 
Yorkshire, compendium of history 24, 
J35, 221, 309. 417, 512, 595, 601. 
improvement of trade in 362 
Zinc, printing on, described 160 
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Architecture, Christian, History of 426 
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Baker, G, Histoiy of Northampton- 
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Rev, R, Sermon by 349 

Bankrupt Laws, &e. amended 624 
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Boyne Water, a tale 42 
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Nichols, J, Progresses of King James 1. 
339, 440, 613 

Noble's Appeal respecting New Jerusa- 
lem 533 

Northamptonshire, History of 33 
North-West Passage, Third Voyage for 
the Discovery of 333 
Norths, Lives of the 334 
No Trust, No Trade 48 
OurViUage 615 

Owen, Archd. Histoiy of Shrewsbury 
321, 431 

Peunting. Anecdotes of 45'^ 

Papendick's Synopsis of Architecture 537 
Parry, Capt. Third Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of the North-WestPassage 833 
Pensevafs Labours of Idleness 58 
Phrenological Illustrations 254 
PoUtieal Primer 633 
Pope on Shipping, Commerce, Ac. 635 
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Pwtugumi Uf9^ Sketches of 487i 604 
PrUnUytDr, Lectures on Histofy,&e. 55 
Progt€S$ei ofJamei /. 339» '4404 612 
Pronouncing Voeahulary 621 
Ptotestani Canon qf Scripture^ Plea for 
348 

ProUitant Union 609 
Proverbs, Old English and Hebrew 624 
Jteece, Dr, on Costiveness 155 
Reynoldis Practical Arithmetic 626 
Roby, J, ahd H* JP, History of Tam- 
worth 36 

Rouquet, Rev, J, on Calvinism 430 
RuU, J, T, Dr. Priestley’s Lectures 55 
St. John, A, Weft of the Wye 358 
Samouelle on Exotic Insects 2^6 
SauVs Selbiana 625 
Scandinavia, Wanderer of 333 
Scotland, County Atlas of 157 
Scott, J, History of the Church of 
Christ 342 

Scripture, Protestant Canon of 348 
Scudamore, Dr, on the Stethoscope 1 56 
Segur, Count, Memoirs of 328 
Selbyana 625 

Smuicftis, by Baker 349. By the Bishop 
of London 536 

Sepet', Rev. S, Hijitory of Bristol 519 
Shipping, &c. State of 625 
ShoberVs Forjfet Me Not 344 
Shrewsbury, History of 321, 431 
Simpson, Dr, Metrical Praxis 1 57 
R, History of Derby 137 


Sir John a ronwce 621 

Smytkcp Donna, Wateni^n of the River 
Cam 625 

Stenography, Academical 625 
Steihosapc, Observations on 116 
Swan*sVoyoge up the Mediterranean 145 
Swedenborg, Account of 240* Apiieal 
respecting the Doctrine! of 523 
Syntactical Parsing Laseks, Key to, 695 
Tamworth, Histury of 36 
Taylor, Mrs, Q. Q, 625 
Testament, New, Annotations on 137 
Time’s Telescope for 1827» 534 
Trb Giuli 58 
Tributes^ to the Dead 623 
Valdenses, History of 241 
Pdtpy, F. on the Greek Languag^e 334 
Feimars's History of Secret Societies in 
the North of Germany 336 
Ftllaniuva*s Answer to Dr. Doyle 58 
fFalladmor, a novel 625 
PFalpole, po^me dramatique 253 
Walpole* s Anecdotes of Painting 45 
Waterman of the river Cam 625 
WatsorCs Labyrinth 58 
Watts, A, A, Literary Souvenir 443 
Weft of the Wye 336 
Williams* s Academical Stenography 625 
Wright, Rev, G, Letter to Mr. Brough- 
am 48 • 

— — W. on Deafness 155 
Wye Tour 620 

Yarmouth, Kuiicee of 37 » 152 
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Jl Dein's Life of Napoleon 158 
Alleti's Walpole 158 
Almacks, a novel 447 
American Annual Register 59 
Anderson on the Domestic Constitu- 
tion 1.58 

Antiquary, Tales of 539 
Aplee, Rev, J, on the Apocrypha 446 
Amott, Dr, on general Physics 539 
Barclay's Sequel to the Diversions of 
Purley 349 « 

Barker on the Authorship of Junius 446 
Baron's Life of Dr. Jenner 539 
Barrington's Personal Sketches 539 
Barry's Noticias Secretas de America 447 
Batty's Hanoverian & Saxon Scenery 539 
Beechey's African Expedition 447 
Belfragc, Dr, on the Duties of the 
Old 349 

Bird's City of Dunwich 350 
Birkbech on the Steam Engine 447 
Boone's Sketches from Life 446 
Bowring's Literature of Poland 539 
Bradley's Sermons 447 
Brasse's Greek Gradus 447 
BriltoiCs Arishitectural Antiquities 254 
Brown, Rev, Sermons by 349 


Bruce*s Death on the Pale Horse 350 
Burckhardt's Travels in the Hedjai 447 
Burdekin's Life of Robert Spence 538 
Border on the Pleasures of Religion 446 
Busy Bodies, a novel 538 
Butler's Life of Grotius 447 
Cabinei Lawyer 254 
Carwithen's Church of England 539 
Cassan's Lives of the Bishops of Win- 
chester 254 

Ceylon, ReeoUectioni of 446 
Chambers's Picture of Scotland 158 
Charities, Public, Account of 446 
Obafeau^ftofursNatches 539 
Chronicles, Ol(i, Stories from 639 
Gtuen's Pocket Chronicle 538 
Ooriep 5. AT. Vestigia 538 
Cbbbin's Elements of Arithmetic 446 
Cbg’gint's Selection of Sacred Harmony 59 
Cole's Tour round Scarborough 349 
Conway Papers 447 - 
Com Laws, Injustice of 446 
Quo, Dr. on a Theological Faculty in the 
London University 4^ 

Cradoek, J. Literary Memoirs 254 
Cruden's Tracts relating to Kent 688 
Cunmngham*s Paul Jones 349 
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Dame JUtfjpeea Beny 589 
JkadelVt Met«or6lMietl Essayi 539 
JfhnuW* L\fe of dbarles 1. 539 
JMrmid JHamifiKturef'tf Policy of Ro- 
lioving: 158 

Dbeon's Poetical Souireiiir 360 
BomesHe EdueaHon, Thoughts on 350 
DrtdfiMOfiirsOriglnes 446 
Edward ike Sixthy and his Times 354 
EgafCi Trip to Ascot Races 538 
jE/hVsToor through Owbybee 354 
EnglanEt Historical 13iaiy 539 
External Existence 255 
Faraday*8 Chemical Manipulation 447 
JPbtreyt J» on the Ste.im-Engiiie 538 
Female Missionary Advocate 446 
Flowei^s Views in Leicester 446 
FsrgetMeNot, for 1827i 255 
France, Four Years* Residence in 59 
GeUbraith*s Mathematical Tables 349 
Gamble's Sketches in Ireland 254 
Gflrrick Papers 539 
{rci*maiiy, Ramble in 158- 
GiffordCs Plays of Ford 447 
Gossip, The 350 

Gough, John, Posthumous Works 447 
Graham, Dr, on Cancer 254 
Graves*s Survey of Woodstock 59 
HaUn R* on Christian Communion 349 
Hampstead Church, History of 59 
Hawke's History of France 539 
Hawkeswarth* s Histoiy of France 254 
Heber, Bp. Sermon by 254 
Hebrew, Arabic, Sec, Gate to 254 
Henry, Rev, Matthew, Memoirs of 255 
HUtoriettes 446 

Hogffs Fabulous History of Cornwall 538 
Ho^s Whims and Oddities 446 
Hooker's Muscologia Britannica 59 
HewelVs State TWu/s, Index to 254 
Isreels, J. Eiekiel's Temple 538 
«/ii|y,Aev.AF? Christian Contemplated 349 
J^^e, Judge, Life of 539 
Jednings, J, Ornlthologia 350 
Jevons, IV. Systematic Morality 539 
Johnson on Indian Field Sports 447 
Johnsfone'sSpecimens of Sacred Poetry349 
Jott^e's Excursion from Corfu to Smyr- 
na 854 

Keppets Journey from India to Eng- 
land 350 

EJn^s Voyages of Discovery 447 
KUehiner, Dr, Travelleris Oracle 539 
Leach*s Introduction to the London 
Pharmacopmia 538 
lErrary Manual 854 
JUesH, Translation pf 854 
JUngarcTs Vindication of his History of 
England 158 

IMoraty History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury 158 

JAterary Manual 850 
lAterary Souvenir for 18S7i 855 
London, Chronicle of 538 


London Bridge, Chronicles of 446 
Low, Rev. A. History of Scotland 59 
ManselVs Geology of Sussex 538 
Manuscript Gleanings 446 . 

Marriott on the Antient World 447 
Mauntts Botanic Garden 538 
Military Sketch Book 539 
Miller on the Catholic Question 446 
Milton on Protestant Union 350 
Milton's Prose, Poetry of 539 
Mitford's Sacred Specimens from the 
early English Poets 158 
Morris, R, Lbomond’s French Gram- 
mar 446 

Morrison nn Mental Diseases 350 
Moyes on the Policy of Great Britain 350 
Murray, Lindley, Memoirs of 349 
National Reader 158 
Nicolas, N, H, Battle of Agincourt 59> 
History of Rugby 349 
Noble's Grammar of t he Persian 59 
Nollekins, Life of 447 
Odd Moments 59 
O'Hara Family, Tales of 350 
O* Keefe, Memoirs of 349 
Ornithology, History of 255 
Oxlee, Rev. J. Letters of 59 
Parliamentary Reporter 350 
Parry, Capt, Third Voyage of Disco- 
very 59 

Pelham, Right Hon, H, History of the 
Administration of 59 
Phillips, W, on Mineralogy 254 
Political Mountebank 59 
Prior^s Practical Elocution 539 
Pritchard on the Physical History oir 
Mankind 350 

Psalm XCI. Sermons on 59 
Reece, Dr, on the Mineral Waters of 
Brighton 447. On the Mineral Waters 
of Cheltenham ib. 

Richardson's Sonnets 539 
Rifleman's Comrade 350 
Rolle, P. The Heart 446 
Roscoe's Court of Queen Anne 350 
Rutt's Diary of a Member in Cromwell’s 
Parliament 539 
Samouelle on Exotic Plants 59 
Sams's Annual British Peerage 447» 538 
Sass on Painting and Sculpture 59 
Savage's History of Somersetshire 158 
SchtegeVs View of Classical Antiquity 
158 

Scofs Worthies 538 

Scotty Sir fV. Antiquities of Scotland 350 
Singer, S. fV, Correspondence 539 

Specimens of Arms and Armour 
350, 539 

Smith, R, Tour in Denmalit, &e. 158 
/Smyth’s Sketch of Sardinia 447 
Soameds History of the Reformation 158 
Sotheby's Georgies of Virgil 447 
Southey's Histoiy of the Peninsular 
War 446 

Stoekdale, Miss, Poems of 538 
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Sturm^s Contemplation! on the Suffer- 
ing^ of Christ. 254 
SybiVs Leaves 538 

Taylor, Baron, Views in Spain, &e. 447 

J. on the Study of History 446 

' Volume of Poems 158 

—— Picturesque Tour 589 
Teeson, Rev. J. Sermon by 254 
TennanVs Papistry Stormed 349 
TAompron*! Sermons 447 
Townsend, Rev. J. Portrait of 539 
Turner's History of Heni^ VI 11. 254 
Valpy, Rev. E. Greek Testament 446 
— — Rev, F. Greek Exercises 446 


WaddolfeVayofso to thd^ottih Pete , 1 56 
Walyolde Anecdotes of Paio^iof 568 
Wanderer, Story of a 350 ‘ 

Wattdo A, A. Lyrics of the IfeArt 447 
West Indies, Views in 539 
Wilmot, Sir R. Collections of 447 
Wilson, Dr. Selections from Bp. .Hop- 
kins's Works 446. Collections towards 
a Parochial History of London 255 
— — H. on the Divine Sovereicnty 
158 

Wranyham*s Antiquarian Trio 158 
Zenana, The 538 
ZooloyicalJoumal 446 
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jffflictim, stanzas written in 452 
Ashe, R. on the marria|:e of J. Harris, 
esq. 260 

Auld Lang Syne, stanzas for the music 
of 452 

Bandit Chief, address to 536 
Barton, Bernard, on Human Life 345 
Beaumont, Sir G. lines on his Contribu- 
tion of Pictures to the National Gal- 
lery 164 

Bells, of the Sabbath 630 
H/enAetm,. lines on 164 
Booker, Rev. Dr. to the memory of J. 
Nichols 542 

Bourne, V. Latin epilogue to Terence’s 
Phormio 231 

Bowles, Rev, W.L, on the Busts of Mil- 
ton 444 

Boyce, Miss, lines on her singing 165 
BritUh Troops, address to, on their Em- 
barkation for Portugal 603 
Campion, Dr. song of 440 
Carter, Miss, on Miss Boyce’s singing 165 
Catholic Association, stanzas on the 45 1 
Catholic Emancipatim, a fable 356 
Cdpfioe, The 436 
Cradoch, J. sonnets to 260, 451 
Cowper, W. early pieces of 387 
Coxe, Edw. on the late Bp. Heber’s prize 
poem of Palestine 451 
Death's Doings 436, 437 
Derwentwater, Earl of, lines on 1 19 
DUstonHaU, stanzas on 118 
Education, lines on 220 
Elphinston, J. lines on Education 220 
Elstow Manor House, lines *on 107 
Emily, lines on the departure of, for 
India 65 * 

Epitaph in Heston Church-yard 358 
Evening^stawzws on 535 
Ernie's Lament 45 
Faith, stanzas on 630 
FeHx Farley Rhymes 51 
Felpham, lines written at 451 
Friend, epistle to a 261 
George II. soliloquy of 253 
Gifford, Lord, on the death of 260 


Glow-worm, stanzas to 358 
Graddon, Miss, impromptu on 452 
Graham, Rev. J, lines written on the 
Anniversary of the Relief of London- 
derry 260. Ef>istlc to a friend in Li- 
merick 260. Catholic Emancipation 
356. Stanzas on the Catholic Associ- 
ation 451. Stanzas for the music of 
Auld Lang Syne 452 
Grey Hair, stanzas on 444 
Hardinge, G. lines to Mrs. Moody 358 
Harris, J. sonnet on the marriage of 260 
Hastings Castle, stanzas on 65 
Heher, Bp, lines on bis prize poem of 
Palestine 451 

Hemans,Mr 0 , to the Bandit chief 536 
Heraldry, ancient lines on 414 
Hersee, W. tribute to the memory of 
J. Nichols 504 

Heston Church yard, epitaph in 358 
Human Life, stanzas on 345 
Imprisoned Mariner, lay of 166 
Jenner, Dr. Signs of Rain 64 
Jesson, R. lay of the Imprisoned Mari- 
ner 166 

King, Dr. J. lines on Blenheim 
Lethbridge, Mrs, lines on the death 
of 357 

Limerick, epistle to a friend in the 
county of 961 

Londonderry, lines written on the anni- 
versary of the Relief of 260 
M*Adam, rhymes on 51 
Martyr- indent. The 437 
Methuen, C, S, on the death of 542 
MUton, sonnets on the busts of, in youth 
and age 444 
Moody, Mrs. lines to 358 
Mount Calvary 49 

National Gallery, lines on the eontribu^ 
tion of Pictures to 164 
Nature, stanzas on 345 
Nichols, J.' tributes to the memory of 
504, 542 

Nonna, lines to 624 
Oriel Grace Cup, song of 65 
Page, T,. on Eaith 630 
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embarking; for Bortufol ^03 
Prmett, MUt^ on the death of Mrs. 
Lethbridge 357 

jBoki, signs of 64. Stanaas written after ik 

iUHremeni, suneas on 164 

Hichardton, D, L* on Nature 345 

Saints, rhymes on the 51 

Sabbath BeUs 630 

Scrolk The 485 

Sigyu qf Rain 64 

SkMngtm, Sir L. impromptu on Miss 
(^addon 452 

Songs^ the Oriel Grace Cup 65. By Dr. 
Campion 440 ' 

Sonnets, to J. Cradock, esq. 260, 451. On 


the marriage of J. Harris, esq^ 260. 
On the Bp. of ••••*• 353 
jSjpain, degradation of 433 
i^tvamts Urban, stansas to U,451 
‘TayUr, J, lines addressed to Sir G. Beau- 
mont 164. sonnets to J. Cfradock, esq. 
^60, 451. OB the Bp. of •••*•• 353, 
epitaph on the late J.NIcbqls, esq. 504 
Terence's Phormio, epilogues to 62, 231 
- '■ ■■■ — Eunuchus, prologue and epi- 
logue to 631 

VUlage Maid, lines on 345 
TTake, Mr* on Miss Boyce’s singing 165 
Waits, A, A* the Grey Hair 444 
Westminster Play, prologue and epilogue 
to 631 


Wilson, Mrs* Village Maid 345 
Young Lady, on the death of a 452 
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Ahbey, R. 554 Amesbury, J. 366 

Abbott 367 Amherst, J. 647. 

Abereromby, J. 72 Baron 554 
Aberdeen, Earl 449 Ammershaber, C. 
Abletf, J. 72 366 

Abraham 590< Apios» A. 172 

Acheson, Ly. M. 269 Amphelete 573 
Ackland, M. P. 77* Amyot, T. 142 
Sir T. D. 72 Anderson 268, 448. 
A*Court, E. H. 73 Dr, 274. A, 448. 
Adair, Capt. J. 554 Sir E. 386. d.554 
Adams 551. G. 168. Anderton, A. 170 
J. 639. T. 99 Angel, J. 25 

Adamson, Capt. W. Angel), W. B. 475 
473 Angelo, G.F. 571 

Addams, M. 288 Anguish 94 
Aitken, W. 648 Anlezark, R. 377 
Akers, A. 462 Annesley, J. 77. M. 
Aleock* J.25. T.74 J72 

Alder, R 381 Earl 2 

Alderson, W.A. 365 Anning, D. 284 
Alexander, E. 646. Anson, G. 75. Sir 
H. 72. J.D. P. 74. G. 73. M. A. 283 

J. J, 74. T. D.555 Anstey, G. 378 
Alford. H. 461, 638. Anstice540 
J.886 Anton, J. 170 

Alington, H. 378 Antrobus, G. 74 
Allaiison 312. G. Appleby, A. 77 
570. M. 463 Apsley, Viscount 72 
Allen, B. H. 598. Arbuthnot, C.G- J. 
Capt. G. A. 93. 364. Col. H. 75 

M. G. 646 Arbuthnot, C, 73 

Allsopp, M. H. 94 Arehdall 194. M.75 
Alnwick, Bp. 305 Arcbdeekne, A. 73 
Althorp, Lord 74 Arden, H. 573, 574. 
Alranley, Lord 601 R. 601 
Ameer Kbao 549 Arkburst, J. 363 . 


Arkwright, R. 74. Aymsley, J. M 269 
Sir R. 281 Ayre, J. 555 

Arriaud 266 Backhouse, J. 475 

Arnold, C. 170. F. Badcuck, W. S 555 
366 Bagot, A. 366. J. 

Arnoulci, J. 556 M. 269 

Arthur, J. 308, 309 Bailey, .1. 230, 570 
Arton, R. 601 Bailie, Lieut.-Geii. 

Arundel, H. B. 269 •!* 473 

E.ari406 Baillie,Dr.l56. Miss 

Ascbam, A. 601 366. G. 269. J. 73 

Ash, E. 173. J. G. Baird, Capt. P. 242 
556 Baker 17, 194,401. 

Asbbrook, Vise 93 C. 189. £.74. W. 
Asbburnbam 7S 377 
Ashburton, Lady 77 Balcomb^ E. 284 
Asbe, M. E. S. 189 Baldwin 540 
Ashburst, W. H.74 Bale, P. G. 380 
Ashley, Lord 74 Balfour, J. 75 
Aske 221 Balguy, Dr. 158 

Astell, W.72 Ball, Dr. 441 

Astle, Miss 188 Ballantyiie 103 
Astley 2. F. D. Bamford, A. 94. M. 
556. Sir J. D. 366 
74 Bandon, Earl 2 

Atherton, Col. 393. Banecroft, G. 285 
A. IBB Bankes, H. 72. J. 

Atkins, A. W. 72. 72. Sir J. 199 

Sir R. 423 Banner, T. P. 381 

Atkinson 195 Bannerroan, P. 365 

Atwood, P.T. 555. Barbauld 440 
T. S. 570 Barber, J. 365. J. 

Attwood, M. 72 H. 269 
Aubrey 638 Barclay, C. 75. J.74. 

Aufrere, A. 400 R. 269 

Austin, Col. 77 Barham, T. 572 
Aylwin, A. 284 Baring, A. 72. F, 



if? Sir T. 75. 
W. 74 

Barker. D. 574. G. 
865. KI.S7S. I*. 
H. 38S. W.W.76 
Bartee, C. 476 
Barlow 127 
Barnard 380. Ld74 
Barne, M. 73 
Barnes, M. 572.646 
Bariiouin, M. 447 
Barnwell, J. 170 
Baroiibkofif 572 
Barratt 196 
Barrett, S. 74. S.W. 
571 

Barrinii;ton, D. 391. 
H. 638. W. H. 
639. R. 364 
Barrow, A. 32. J. 

445. Dr. T. 327 
Barth, W. 462 
Bartlett, J. 93. W. 
O. 461 

Bartoii,B.345. J.77 
Barwell, S. 380 
Basket! , J. 645 
Bastard, £.7 2. Capt. 
J. 72 

Bate, Marie. 419 
Bateman, Vise. 394 
Bates, H. 188. H. 
£.477 

Bath, Mart). 406 
Bathurst, Earl 545 
Batley 544 
Batson, F. 188 
Battam, G. 573 
Batten, Adm. 136 
Battey, C. H. 72 
Bayer, B. O. 379 
Bayley, C. 364 
Baylie, J. 365 
Baylis, C. 379. G. 
283 

Bayly, R. 367 
Baynes, Major 365. 
H. 554 

Beach, W. H. 639 
Bearcroft 641 
Beard 540 
Beatson, H. 371 
Beaurbamp 19 
Beauclerc 548 
Beauclerk,G. G.366. 
W. 638 

BeauinoiJt, G. 31 1 
BeavaiJ, J. P. 366 
Beckett 599. J. 73 
Beckford, Aid. 290 
Beckham, C. S. 556 
BectWe, Earl of 75 
Bede 601 

Bedfuril, Duch. 268 
BediiigOeld, H. 269 
Beedle, A.571 




Beesly, J. 76 
Beitb 171 
Belaayse, C. 462 
Belcher, A. 366 
Belfast, Earl of 75 
Belford, P. M. 174 
Belgrave, Lord 72 
Bell 230. A. I71.C. 
44.9. E.365. M. 
74. R. 187. W. 

R. 365 

Bellamy, J. 93, 285. 

J. W. 171 
Bellasyse 435 
Belling, R.308 
PellingbaiD, Sir W. 
476 

Belt,£. M.556 
Benbow 219 
Benett 544. J. 74 
Beiigougb, G.172 
Benjamin, J. 380 
Bennet, M. 366 
Bennett 398. A. M. 
461. C. F. 284. 
D.379. E.A.474* 
G. 540, J. 476, 
572. Capt. T. 95. 
W. 638 

Benson 474. A. H. 
574. C. 172. R. 
74. S.77 

Bentinck, Ld W. 73 
Bentley, Dr. 600. 
A. 489. £. J.93. 

S. 94. 

Bentra 505 
Bere, W. B. 4i55 
Bereiis, C. 474 
Beresford 170. Capt. 

72. E. 379. Lady 
£. 285. Sir J. 74 
— Lord 96 
Berguer, C. J. 77 
Berkenhout 599 
Bernal, R. 74 
Bernard, T, 75. 

. Vise. 2 

Berney, M. H.366 
Berry, W. 402 
Best, A. 171. Dr.H. 
148 

Betham, W. 518. 

Sir W. 540 
Bewsber, J. 189 
Beyer, J. O. 187 
Blcknell, H. £. 462 
Bicldulpb, T. 308, 
639 

Bigland 424 
Bingham, J. 600. 

Lord 75, 554 
Binning, Lord 75 
Birch, J. 74. R. H. 
554 

Birchall, A. 285 


Bird, £.93. E.P.77. 
F. H.285. J. 474. 
P.A.572. RJ,647 
Biros, W. T. 555 
Birkbeck, Dr. 158 
Bish, T. 73 
Bishop, H. 308 
Bisshopp, H. A* 1 72 
Black, G. S85, 448. 
S. 646 

Blackall 638 
Blackburn, L. 640 
Blackburne, J. 75 
Blacker, Major 77» 
639 

Blair, J. 73 
Blake, A. 640. R.93 
Blakeway 316» 321 
Bland 438. S. 0.269 
Blandford, Loid 74 
Blane, Major 461. 
C. C. 268 

Blantyre, Lady 268 
Biaydes, E. 188 
Blencowe, A. 171 
Blenkarne, C. J.283 
Bliss, M. 172 
Blomfield, G. B. 461 
Bloomfield 138 
Blount 380, 460 
Bode 647 
Bogue, J. 268 
Bobun, Miss 477 
Bolivar 551 
Bond, Miss 371. E* 
366. J. 72, 377 
Bonham, H. 74 
Bonner, T. 573 
Bonney, T. 76 
Bon nor 589 
Booker, Dr. 555 
Booth, J. 284, 269, 
379,380 

Borradaile, R. 73 
Borrett, E. 366 
Boswortb 228 
Botzaris 60 
Boucher, J. 377 
Bougainville, Baron 
166 

Boulger, P. O. H. 
364 

Boulton, M. R. 462 
Bourebier, H.S.381 
Bourne, Dr. 172. S. 

453. W.S.72 
Buuverie, Mi^.Geiu 
77. B. 555. F. P. 
268. 555 
Bowater, E. 461 
Bowden, T. 308 
Bowen, W. 638 
Bowes 598 
Bowles 444. A. E. 
189. C.99. C.D. 
171. W.475 


Bowyiir l$k W. 

Bbyd loa. W:.7t 
Boyle, R. Bit > 
Bojntoni Col, 136 
Bradley, W. 268 
Bradshaw, 39. Cant* 
Jk72. R. H. 7i 
Brady, Dr. 104 
Branehamp, S, 474 
Brander, G. B. 365 
Brandon, MsJ. 2^ 
BrandreCb,T.A. 366 
Bray 298 

Brecknock, Lord 72 
Bree, E. 555 
Breedon, J. S. 283 
Bremner 574 
Breton, J. 305 
Brettell, J. 191 
Brewerton, J.H.46 1 
Brice, Miss 475. G. 
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474 

Woods. L. 468 
Woodwarde, R. 315 
Woolfe, J. 888 
Woolmer, S. 510 
Wools, A.M. 77 
Worcester, Marq.73 
Worthington, H. B. 


174 i.C.38il7 
Wortlevt J. A. 

419. J.S.79 
Wrangham, Archd. 

Wreford, M. 573 
Wrtn. Sir C. 9, 47 
Wright 195. G.S859 
645. Re 171. S.9^ 
WrightsoDy 74. W. 
190 

Wroitealey, Sir J.74. 
Wyatt, H. 93. J. 

196. S.H.P.94 
Wyche, S. 171 
Wynch, H. 365 
Wyndham, C. 554. 
T. T. 17J- W. 
74 

Wynn,SirC.W.475. 

Sir W. W. 73 
Wynne, E. 586. O. 
76 

Wythe, G. 373 
Wyrell, M. 75 
Yakouchine I68 
Veates, J. 569 
Yeatman, H. F. 76 
Yeomaiii B. 555 
Yermoloff, Gen. 455 
Yonge, F. 573. I. 

170. P. 641 
York, Abp.637 
— Dttke 419 
Yurke, C. .^54. J. 

77. SirJ.S.74 
Young, 565, 553. 
C.C.4^. J. 1879 
380, 173 

Vyvyan, SirR. 73 
Zoucb, l)r. 600 


LIST OF EMBELUSHMENTS. 


Those marked thus • are Vignettes, printed with the Letter-press. 


All Souls* Church, Mary-le-hone, 

London 

St. Philip’s Chapel, Regent-street, 

London 

Newnham Church, CO. Northampton 17 

♦Peeping Tom of Coventry 30 

ISlstoVr Church, co. Bedford 105 

Old Plaqe, Sleaford 113 

Mgiteriioim Priory, co. Lincoln t5. 

.St. Peteris ChurcD, Walworth .... 301 

''lE^ia Church, CO. I^ncoln 309 

Ahcieiit Statue of St. Peter t5. 


♦Regal Badges of Cognisance 304 

West Dean House, Wilts 397 

Vicar's College, Lincoln 305 

Kingsland Church, co. Hereford .. 393 

Daveiitry Church and Priory 401 

Portrait of John Nichols, esq. F.S. A. 489 
Old Church of St. Mary de Lode, 

Gloucester 497 

Blecbingly Church & Alms-houses, 

Surrey 377 

•Vplkre’s Chamber in Kingsland 
Church... 384 


ERRATA. 


Puge 410, a. 9l,/or'*dimen8ion8 read 
•iciiation 2 474, a. 4/ram iottom, read 
Beauchamp 5 490, h. 33,^r the second, 
ViCMfthe third} 505, h. 15, /or 1165 read 


165; 510, b. 18, /or Cunningham read 
Cunnington; 570, a. from 6oiiom, 
Mr. Henry Woolsey By field was 7$ yean 
of age } 583, a. 44, and b. 1 7, read ve'rtea. 


END OF VOL. XeVi. PART ,11. 



C ers 3 

GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Tub Proprietors of the Gentleman’s Magazine have this day (Deeir 
31^ 1826)^ the satisfaction of announcing the publication of the last 
Number of the Ninety-Sixth Volume. At the expiration of sb many 
revolving years, they necessarily feel a conscious pride on viewing the 
successful result of their labours. Sylvamus Urban has not only accu* 
mulated a mass of information more general and extended than any con- 
temporary Magazine contains,* but he still possesses, through the agency 
of his numerous Friends and Contributors, the most ample resources In 
every department of Literature. 

The Proprietors experience the highest gratification in appealing td a 
long series of volumes for a demonstration of their Political and Religious 
piinciples, and their sincere attachment to the venerable Constitution of 
their Ancestors. In Politics they have avoided all Party-Spirit, and 
constantly opposed every species of innovation of a Revolutionary 
tendency. In the genuine spirit of Englishmen, they have embracea 
those objects only which conduced to the true Interests and Constitu- 
tional Support of their Country. The Student now at the Public 
Schools, or at the Universities, may therefoie be confidently assured, 
that the character of the Gentleman’s Magazine, both in Religious 
and Political Principles, is well established. — A faithful Report fur 
a long series of years will be found, of the Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, originally begun by Mr. Cave and Dr. Johnson ; — with a useful 
epitome of the Loimon Gazettes, and an Abstract of the most material 
Foreign Occurrences, collected from the best sources of information.— 
In the Department of the Review of Books, which forms no small 
portion of each Number, the criticisms are neither severe in condemna- 
tion, nor profuse in applause. — In these Volumes may be traced the 
origin of many a Local History — a study in which this Country now 
stands pre-eminently conspicuous ; and it was in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine that the plan of a regular Obituary (which has been often imi- 
tated, but never equalled,) first originated. 

The most essential character of the Gentleman’s Magazine will be 
still rigidly pieserved. The Editors will continue to display the same 
ardent and unalterable attachment to the Constitution, both in Church 
and State. Their columns shall still be devoted to sound and iisefoU 
Literature, and ever be open to folr and temperate discussion ; but they 
shall never become the vehicle of malevolent bickerings, or Insidigus 
attacks on individuals. They would sooner fall, than build their pros- 
perity on the ruins of private reputation. So long as they receive the 
able assistance of their learned Coadjutors, and experience the same libe- 
ral patronage from the Public, they confidently flatter themselves that 
this publication will still pre-eminently maintain its character, and long 
remain the arena where youthful and aspiring Genius may first plume 
its wings. 

« With respect to the generaHnterests of the Magazine, the Proprietors 
experience considerable pleasure in stating, that, notwithstanding the 
powerful and extensive rivalry that has recently existed, they still ooti- • 
tinue to receive the warmest encouragement fi*om their Friends in par- 
ticular, and the most liberal support from the Public in general* Thqr 
find their Literary resources daily augmenting, not only from every de- 
partment of the United Empire, but from the remotest poitions pf the 
Civilized World ; and they conceive it a duty to express their grali^ 
acknowledgments for the kind support thus extensively givno. 



pMMed bff J. B. Nichols; and J, ffarris, St. Pours Church Yard. 

Complete in Five Volnme^ 

The GENTLEMANS MAGAZINE INDEXES. 

I. llie firit two Volumes of GENERAX INDEXES from 1731 to 1787. By 
the Rev. S. AYSCOUGH^ F.S. A. Price S/. 13#. 6d. 

II. GENERAL INDEXES to the GENTLEMAN^S MAGAZINE, Vd.III. 
and ly. from 1787 to 1818* both inchisiee. With a Prefatory Introduction, de- 
acriptive of the Rise and Progress of the Magazine § Anecdotes of the original 
Projector and his early Associates, and a Portrait of £. Cave. By J. NICHOLS* 
F.S.A Price 3/. 3#. 

HI. GENERAL INDEX, Vol. V. bei^ a complete List and Index to the 
Plates and Woodcuts from 1731 to 1818. By C. ST.BARBE, jun. Esq. F.S.A. 
With a Portrait of Rev. Samuel Ayscough. Price 10#. 6d. 

These Indexes are of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole Set of 
the most antient and best-supported Magazine. They will remove those impedi- 
ments that would have otherwise existed in discovering any particular information 
amongst so extensive a collection of Volumes. By such an auriliary the Gentle- 
man's Magazine forms a species of Encyclopsedia, embracing almost every subject 
connected with History, Literature, and Science. Vols. I. II. III. and IV. are 
divided into Seven distinct Portions, according to the principal divisions of the 
Magazine : 

1. Essays, Original Letters, &c. &c. 5. Musical Publications. 

3. Select roet^, antient and modem. 6. Plates. 

3. Books Reviewed. 7. Promotions, Births, Marriages, 

4. Books announced for Publication. Obituary, &c. 

It is of such an Index that Dr. Johnson thus emphatically speaks t 

** The utility of a General Index, to so Miscellaneous a Work as the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, when by the Indulgence of the Public it has increased to 
[Ninety-six] Volumes, is too evident to be questioned ; and we therefore hope 
that we are now making some return to our Friends, however unequal, for the 
Favours which we have received ) for not to be able to find what we know to be 
in our possession, is a more vexatious circumsunce than the mere want of what 
we have neglected to procure. This Index will not only assist the Forgetful, but 
direct the Inquisitive. It will enable those who read for higher purposes than 
mere Amusement, to class the many subjects which our extensive Plan has 
included, and to bring together much useful Knowledge in Theology, Morality, 
Politicks, Commerce, Mauiematicks, Philosophy, and Biography." 

ANCIENT CORNISH POEM. 

This day is published, in 8Vo, price 5#. 

MOUNT CALVARY ; or The History of the Passion, 

Death, and Resurrection of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Written in 
Cornish (as it may be conjectured) some Centuries past. Interpreted in die Ene- 
lish Tongue in the year 1683, by JOHN KEIGWIN, Gent. 

Edited by DAVIES GILBERT, F.R.S. F.S. A. &c. 

Another Cornish Poem on THE CREATION is in the Perss. 

A Syn<mtical Catalogue of BRITISH BIRDS ; 

intended to identify the Species mentioned by different Names in several Cata- 
logues already extant; forming a Book of Reference to observations on British 
OmiUiology. By THOMAS FORSTER, F.L. S. &c. 8vo, price 4#. 

Spee(ii|y will be published, in ope large volume, l3mo, 

The POCKET ENCYCLOPAEDIA of NATURAL 

PHENOMENA, for the Use of Mariners, Shepherds, Gardeners, Husbandmen, 
and others $ being a Compendium of Prognostications of the Weather, Signs of 
the Seasons, and other Phenomena in Natural History and Philosopliy. Collected 
IbnfieipaUy from the MSS. of the late T. F. Forster, Esq. F.L.S. 

By T. FORSTER, M.B. F.L.S. &c. 


PripUfi baf and Sop, 34, PerliameRt-strset. 








